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SALEM MSTEICT MAMJAL. 



VOL. II.-THE TALUKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

SALEM TALUK. 



Saum , the premier though not the largest taluk in the district, is in the west 
centre, lying between 1 1*" 69' 0" and 1 1** 28' 0" North Lati- 

Lo^^J^ ^"^ *^*® ^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^" ^^ ^^^^ ^^' ^" '^^ Longitude. It is 

bounded on the north by the Dharmapuri Taluk running 

along the YaipSdi or ThoptLr river from the KftvSri at 

Sholapfidi to Chikanampatti, and by the T)^ttankarai Taluk from that 

village to MallftpuTam ; on the north-east by the t^'ttankarai Taluk from 

Mallftpuram, whence the boundary follows the Yaipfidi river to the Sheva- 

roys, and then follows their slopes to a point on the Aruntltimalai ; on the 

east by the AttOr Taluk from the Aruniltimalai to the northernmost spur 

of the Kollimalaift ; thence on the south by the Nflmakal Taluk as far as 

MOnchftvadi, where the south-western boundary is formed by the Trichen* 

gode Taluk up to Pulfimpatti on the KftvSri, which latter river, from PulSm- 

patti to Sholapfidi, separates it on the west from the district of CoimbatQr. 

Its extreme breadth from north to south ia about 41, and from east to west 

47 miles ; the average breadth being about ft5 and SO miles respectively. 

The area is not certainly known. For the census of 1871 the area was 

taken to be 993 square milee, and the same figure is 
repeated in the Proceedings of the Madras Qovemment 
of the 22nd May 1876. The best and latest available information, derived 
from the Assistant Superintendent of Bevenue Survey, gives the area al 
1,033 square miles ;^ but for the purposes of this notice the census figures 
will be assumed to be correct. According to the latter the acreage would 

be 635,520. The soil was classed under three main divi- 

Son. AMD Topo- gions, as (1) JSxesptumal, (2) JZ^or, either as pure day^ 
**^"^' loamy or sandy, and (3) Rsd, loamy and sandy, in the 

proportioae of two, nine^ and eighty-nine per cent, respectively. The taluk 
is very diversified in aspect, containing hiU and vale, desert wilds and 
smiling cultivation, the fierce heat of the tropics and a climate nearly 
approaching that of an English summer. The greater part of the taluk is 
composed of valleys, from five to twelve miles wide, shut in by lofty rangea 
of >»^lln, as for instance the valleys in which to the north and south Salem 



^llie figuns adopted by Mr. H.S. Stokes for the CenBus of 1881 are^Ooyenimenft 
T^«H^ aerai 595,970 ; Inim, acrea 80,570 ; Mitta» 57,722 ; total acrea 684^262 or l,06flM6 
aqnare milea. 

TOL. n. 



Z SALEM DISTRICT MANUAL. 

and Nsmagiripett lie ; to the west a somewhat larger plain country stretches 
towards Omallir, but again reverts to hill and jungle as it rises towards 
ThoptLr or trends to the KftySri ; while in the south centre, midway between 
Salem and OhftziptLr, nature runs wild in a mass of fantastic drOgs and hills 
tumbled about in the utmost disorder. On the north the ShSrarSyan range, 
clothed in jungle, bounds the yalley, some seven miles wide, in which the 
town of Salem lies, and is hardly distinguishable at a distance from the 
Ten&ndSmalai, which rises further to the north-east, the MOnchfivadi pass 
lying between them. On the south the range known as the Jerugu (or 
Surugu) malai hems it in. The valley opens out towards the west, but 
narrows to a point beyond Kftripatti on the east, where the Kuttadripatti- 
karudu or KOdumalai on the north, and the Yell&Iagoundan-karudu or 
Tenmalai on the south menace the route which leads to the Kamatic. South 
of Salem, and near Malltur, is the wild mass of drugs before mentioned, and 
east of them, parallel to the Jerugumalai, tower the Bodamalai and Eedda- 
malai, which in height almost ^ rival the Shevaroys. Some thirteen or four- 
teen miles south of Salem another valley, somewhat similar in its general 
features, lies between the Bodamalai and the Kallimalais, closed up on the 
east by the Ayilpatti kanavai or ghat, but more open on the west towards 
Trichengode and Nftmakal. While the country on the AttOr side -drains off 
towards the Kamatic, the Salem Taluk slopes southward from the jimgly 
ridge which runs parallel with the Yaipfidi river, and in a south-westerly 
direction from the centre, so that the whole drainage is carried into the 
KflvSri by the VaipOdi or Thopur river, the Sirabanganadi or the Omal^ 
river and the TirumanimuttSr, which traverses the town of Salem. The 
plain country is mostly open and under cultivation, but, on the OmaltLr side, 
jungle fringes the Yaipfidi river as far as Sholapfidi, and follows the hills 
which skirt the Efiv6ri southwards to Pulftmpatti. The eastern half of the 
^ taluk only has come under the operations of the Geolo- 

gical Survey ; there is but one feature to distinguish it 
from the rest of the district which has been surveyed, vLe., the tract 
eight miles long and from half a mile to four miles broad which lies at the 
foot of the south-west spurs of the Shevaroys ; this contains silicious and 
magnesian deposits from springs, and is somewhat unique. It is mentioned 
elsewhere in Mr. Bruce Foote's memorandum on the geology of the district' 
For the rest the taluk, so far as it is known, consists of a gneissio formation 
with black cotton and red soils at the surface ; of hornblende schist there is 
little trace, but trap dykes and beds of magnetic iron * are common, espe«* 
cially in the east centre, where they cross each other at right angles. There 
is very little granite. 
The climate is hot towards the south and west, but comparatively tem- 
perate towards the centre. The town of Salem itself, 
MxTBOBOLooY. ^)jj^^ jg only 947 feet above the sea, enjoys, owing to its 

peculiar situation, a remarkably cool climate. The narrow valley with 
the Shevaroys to its north catches every drop of rain that is to be had, the 
Kanjumalai to the south-west, with its beds of magnetic iron, having much 
to do in persuading the passing clouds to part with their rain. The valley 
forms a sort of funnel into which the south-west monsoon is compressed, and 

1 4,019 feet to 6,371. ' See Volume I, Chapter III, pp. 104-106. 

a Cf . infra Hill Banget. 
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to those who have known the relentless heat of Triohinopoly or Madura the 
oomparison tells strongly in favor of Salem. The following table shows the 
raJT^fflll for a series of seven years : — 




The taluk has the benefit of both monsoons, and of the south-west mon- 
soon in particular ; it is generally healthy, though fever prevails at certain 
seasons in the jungly tract west of the Shevaroys, and, towards MScheri, is 
not unfrequendy of a fats! type. The only complete meteorological record of 
the district is that for the chief town, Salem, and the following table shows, 
by half -monthly periods, the means observed for the year 1878, a very fair 
year. In the last column are given the extremes observed in each half 
month : — 

Mean Meteorologieal BetuUifor the Tmtm of Saiem. 
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With regard to climate, an official report, published about 1889, oontams 
tilie following, which is not quite reooncUeable with the figures given above or 
with recent experience : — *^ Salem has long been considered insalubrious, 
owing to the great daily vicissitudes of temperature during a considerable 
part of the year ; the thermometer having been found to range in December 
from 60*^ to 87°, in January from 58** to 82°, in February from 60° to 91°, 
and in March from 66^ to 95^ ; in the two succeeding months the variation 
is less, being in April from 72° to 95° and in May from 75° to 90°; early in 
June the monsoon from the western coast commonly extends to Salem in 
short but heavy and frequent showers, attended with thunder and lightning, 
continuing till late in September ; by the end of October rain begins to fall 
^m the north-east monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded sky, 
till the middle of December. Between June and December the climate of 
Salem, though often sultiy and oppressive, may be considered cool, the 
extremes of the thennometer being 68|° and 90°. 

''A north-easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem from the beginning 
PrAVAiii W da ^^ November to the end of January, or middle of Febru- 

ary, which is, for the two first months after it sets in, 
rather moist, cool and agreeable, but becomes more and more arid as the 
season advances, blowing from the mountains which bound Salem on the 
north ; this wind becomes in January disagreeably cold and parching in the 
morning, and unpleasantly dry and warm at noon. It produces, even in 
persons in health, a disagreeable dryness of the skin, and exposure to it 
seems a frequent exciting cause of fever. 

''After the middle or end of February the wind, which is at times variable, 
with frequent lulls, shifts roimd to the south and south-west, and blows from 
that quarter in hot pufBs, and with much uncertainty, during April and May; 
cooled by the rains of the south-west monsoon, this wind blows pretty 
fresh in June and July, and more moderately in the two following months. 
In October the wind again becomes variable till the setting in of the north- 
east monsoon." 

According to the census of 1871 the population of the taluk was 393,805 
-. as against 317,784 in 1866-67, an abnormal increase 

of 70,021, or 23*9 per cent., showing the previous census 
to have been untrustworthy. The average of population to the square mile 
was about 396, which is comparatively large, and due no doubt to the exist- 
ence of large towns. The males are to the females as 194,960 to 198,845. 
The Hindu population numbered 382,859, of whom 274,896 were Saivaa 
and 107,573 Yaishnavas. In 6,843 Masalmans 5,993 were Sunis. Of 3,859 
Christians 3,393 were Boman Catholics and 466 Protestants, and of the latter 
only 256 were natives, which is rather surprising considering that Salem is 
« head-quarter of the London Mission* The male popidation engaged in 
agriculture was 60,146; a larger number of females must belong to the 
same profession, so at least 121,000 may be credited to this head, and this 
would be considerably under one-third of the population. The labouring 
males are entered at 27,871, which, doubled for females, would give 55,742 ; 
and, as most of them belong to the agricultural classes, the number so 
employed would be brought up to more than 176,742, which is perhaps an 
under-estimate of Ihose who live directly by culture of land. Under the 
head of '' dress " 14,840 males are entered as so employed, and the majority 
of these would probably be weavers* 



The great mass of the agricultural classes are poor, though probably here, 

^ as in Nftmakal and Att^, there will be found many excep- 

Pbopls. tions. The trading classes are somewhat better off. 

Weaving is carried on to a great extent, but the weaver 
class suffered cruelly in the late famine. JewellerSi cloth-merchants, and 
grain-merchants generally drive a good trade. The people as a whole are 
simple and quiet in their lives ; there is no peculiar crime prevalent among 
them, and, if they are litigious, they are no worse than their neighbours. 
The iron-workers of Ghftziptlr and Nfimagiripett deserve mention, and, were 
it not for scarcity of fuel, the trade, from the abundance and superior 
quality of the raw material, would attain large dimensions. The following 
table shows the incidence of the License Tax in the taluk in the year 1878, 
when it was first levied : — 



Trade, Dealing, or Indutry. 



Glau. 



Annual 
Income from 



TratU. 



In doth 

Do. 

Do. 
In grain 

Do. 

Do. 
InbraM 

Do. 
Inleather 

Do. 
In aai&ron 
In oil and ghee . . 

Do. 
In jaggeiy 
In aandry artidea 



Do. 
Do. 



JkMKnfs, 



in money 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 



Induitry. 

Braaa work 
Gold work 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloth manuffMiiire 
Do. 



X. 
XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

VIII. 

XII. 

X. 
XI. 
XII. 

XI. 
XII. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 



VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xu. 



XII. 
X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XI. 



Bfl. 

1,250 
500 
200 

1,250 
500 
200 

5,000 
200 

1,250 
500 
200 
500 
200 
200 

1,250 
500 
200 



to 2,500 
to 1,250 
to 500 
to 2,500 
to 1,250 
to 500 
to 10,000 
to 500 
to 2,500 
to 1,250 
500 
1,250 
600 
500 
to 2,500 
to 1,250 
to 600 



to 
to 
to 
to 



5,000 to 10,000 

2,500 to 5,000 

1,250 to 2,500 

500 to 1,250 

200 to 500 



200 to 500 
1,250 to 2,500 
500 to 1,250 
200 to 500 
500 to 1,250 
200 to 500 






Total .. 



6 
22 
46 
1 
5 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
5 



1 

4 
14 
45 
72 



6 
1 
3 
2 
3 
14 



Total of Tax 
paid. 



274 



us. 

25 
10 

4 

25 
10 

4 
100 

4 
25 
10 

4 
10 

4 

4 

25 
10 

4 



100 
50 
25 
10 

4 



4 

25 
10 

4 
10 

4 



150 

220 

184 

25 

50 

12 

100 

16 

25 

30 

8 

10 

4 

8 

25 

50 

20 



100 
200 
350 
450 
288 



24 
25 
30 
8 
30 
66 



A. P. 


















































6 




























2,498 



The return above given refers to the taluk exclusive of the Municipal 
own Salem, in which the collections were as follows : — 
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8ALEH DI8TRICr UAMVAL. 



Trade, Dealing, or 
Indtt8t97. 


Class. 


Annual 
Inoome from 




Rates of Tax on 
eadi Person. 


Total of Tax 
paid. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Tannery and money 
dealings .. 

Trade in doth, 
mint, and money 
aealingB .. 

Trade in grain, 
condiments, and 
money dealings . . 

Trade in doth, 
sugar, nuts, soap- 
nuts, grains, 
pulses, and money 
dealings . . 

Do. do. do. 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 


RS. B8. 

6,000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 
1,250 to 2,500 

500 to 1,250 
200 to 500 

Total .. 


2 
15 
56 

216 
496 


BS. 

100 
50 
25 

to 

4 


■s. A. r. 
107 10 6 

750 

1,221 5 6 

1,980 10 
1,768 


Gdnmn 6 should ordi- 
narily equal column 
6 miOtiplied b/ 
odnmn 4. out in thu 
CAM there were on*- 
tain diaorepancieii, 
that it, in ClMi VIII 
of two penons as- 
sefwedatSs. 100, Re. 
7-l<Mt only were real- 
ised from one of 
them. In Olam X of 
56 permnt anesMd, 
only 46 paid in full ; 
from 7 penoni noth- 
ing was realised, and 
from the remaininff 
1 Bs. 21-0-6 were real- 
ised. In Class XI 
196 persons out of 
210 iNtid in full : 17 
penons paid notmng, 
and from one person 
Annas 10 were ool- 
lected. InClsisXII 
412 persons out of 406 
paid in full, and from 
the other 64 nothing 
was realised. 


785 


■ • 


5,827 10 



Tamil is the language generally in use. Rftgi is the staple food of the 
lower and rice of the npper dasses. 

The number of houses in the taluk was given as 84,551, of which 348 

were terraced, 12,317 tiled, 71,566 thatched, and for 320 

Housss. Atbr- particulars were wanting. The large number of 13,148 

TO DITTO. were uninhabited, which leaves 71,403 inhabited, from 

which data it follows that the average population to each 
inhabited house was 5*5 nearly* 
According to Volume II of the Census results the taluk contains 215 inhab- 
ited villages. According to the district volume there are 
637 villages in all, of which only 32 are uninhabited. 
Even this, on its own showing, is under the mark, as the 
Sherarftyanmalai is given one number only, whereas it contains fifty or 
sixty distinct villages. Of the 637 villages above mentioned, 560 are 
Government villages, 2 are Shrotriem, 6 are Jaghir, 11 are Hill ((Govern- 
ment) villages, and 68 are Mitta villages. The area of the (Government 
villages is entered as acres 389,058, of which acres 243,054 were assessed, 
212,245 being occupied and 30,809 unoccupied. Of the remaining 183,423 
acres in Gbvemment villages, acres 20,024 were cultivable and acres 113,399 
uncultivable. The area of Infim land in (Government villages was acres 
12,581. The land revenue demand was Bupees 3,85,477, and the average 
rate per acre was Rupees 6-4-7 for wet and Bupees 1-11-1 for diy land. 



VlLLAOSa. 

€h:ottping. 
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The former item can hardly be correct, as, in the report on the settlement of 
the district,^ it is entered as Rupees 5-12-8. The area of mitta villages was 
acres 40,429/ and the peehkash payable on the same was Rupees 56,855, or 
Rupees 1-6-6 per acre. The average demand on occupied amftni land was 

ViuuAOB Eari* Rupees 1-12-7. As the amotmt of occupied land in mitta 
BLiaHMsiTT. villages is not given, a comparison cannot be instituted. 

Uionping. rj^^ village establishment employed in collection of 

the revenues and other duties was, after the revision of the settlement, 
re-arranged with the following results :— 
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I 


Coat of 




•hS 






9 


• 






d 






Eatobliah. 






li 




• 

s 


«o 


1 


•1 


• 


I 
1 


• 


ment. 




i§ 


il 


§ 




1^ 




•§ 


? 


1^ 






izi 


» 


M 


^ 


P 


^ 


H 


P 


H 


> 


•? 






















• 




&8. A. p. 


fore reriraon 


361 


120 


186 


• . 


• • 


282 


429 


198 


. . 


• . 


• • 


27,281 13 6 


EflUUiahment of 


























aetHed Tillagea 


























after reriaion .. 


861 


170 


170 


46 


263 


46 


• • 


• • 


312 


369 


88 


46,936 


Eatabliahmeiit of 


























imaettled vil- 


























lairea after revi- 


























•** 


116 


12 


12 


17 


• • 


6 


« • 


• • 


28 23 


• • 


3,836 



PATTADAia. 



The following return of pattadars shows the number of 
leases under which the amSni lands are held : — 



Amount 
of PMta. 


Hingle Fattaa. 


Joint Pattaa. 


Total. 


/VBseea* 
ment. 


No. of 
Ryota 
holding 
Single 
Ptettaa. 


ment. 


No. of 
Pattaa. 


No. of 
n^giater- 
ed Joint 

Patta. 

dare. 


Aaaeaa- 

ment. 


No. of 
Pattaa. 


No. of 
regiater* 
edByota 


• 

Under Ba. 10 
Ba. lOto 80 
Ba. SOto 6^ 
Ba. 60tol00 
Ba. 100 to 260 

Total.. 


17,980 

6,636 

483 

139 

7 


xa. 
72,968 
82,874 
17,010 

8,686 
946 


8,079 

6,496 

469 

128 

11 


16,661 

12,786 

1,631 

434 

47 


KB. 

43,616 

82,942 

16,670 

7,717 

1,360 


26,069 

11,080 

942 

262 

18 


34,631 

18,321 

2,014 

678 

64 


B8. 

1,16,673 

1,66,816 

33,680 

16,262 

2,296 


24,144 


1,82,322 


14,167 


31,349 


1,62,294 


88,311 


66,493 


3,34,616 



The actual number of pattadars is not known, but is about 57,164. 
The collections of the taluk for Fasli 1284 were as follows : — 



> V%d€ column 6, statement contained in paragn^ 2, Fn>oeedinga, Board of Bevennt, 
Vo. 1310, dated 13th July 1872. 
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B8. 



I. Land Bevenue*- 




(a) Byotwftri 


. 3,32,286 


(h) Permanently-setiled Estates . . 


. 53,461 


(c) Agrahfiram Jodigai 


6,184 


(d) Land Revenue Miscellaneous . , 


. 12,241 


IL Forest 


7,523 


111. Abkftri . . 


. 89,981 


IV. Stamps 


. 20,271 


V. Eoad Fund 


. 24,770 


VI. Special Fund 


5,38a 


Vn. Village Cess 


. 18,604 


Total . 


. 5,70,707 



The total demand divided amongst the population gives Bupees 1-7-2 
per head ; the ryotwSri demand shows an incidence! on each pattadar of 
Bupees 6-0-6 nearly. 

There is nothing particular to note regarding the products of this taluk^ 

which are mostly identical with those mentioned else- 
fttS'^te"* where (see Nftmakal and Dharmapuri). Coffee grown on 

the Shevaroys is the only speciality. Some tea plants 
also are to be found there, but the cultivation has never gone beyond the 
limit of a successful experiment. 

When speaking of the products of the taluk mention should be made 
of indigo, which was manufactured^ by the late Mr. James Fischer at 
Ponnamftpett, a village attached to Salem, and at Kadiampatti in the 
Omaltlr division, about five miles west of the AttClr Bailway Station. The 
mode of manufacture is stated to be as follows : — ** Lidigo can be made 
from the leaves of the Aviri or Veppfilam plants ; when made from Aviri the 
process is as follows : the leaves are cut and tied in bundles, and placed 
over night in a vat (Q^trtlufJ) made of brick and chunam, in quantities of 
from 10 to 15 bftrams according to the capacity of the vat. (The bfiram ia 
sss 10 maunds or one bandy-load.) Water is poured in to promote fermenta- 
tion, the leaves being subjected to pressure by logs of wood. Having 
steeped all night, by 6 a.k. fermentation sets in, and the water is let out 
into a vat at a lower level, when some ten coolies work it with paddles 
(^tOlji^) until 10 or 11 a.m. Chunam water is then added, and within an 
hour the water clears, the sediment (eumueo) being deposited ; the water 
is then run off and the sediment, having been strained through a thin cloth^ 
is placed in a copper vessel, water being added. Chunam water is then 
sprinkled over it, and the mixture is again worked with a paddle. After a 
quarter of an hour the powder (locj^^s') sinks down, and the water, having 
cleared, is drawn off through a pipe. The essence (Qa/ripLOL/) is then boiled, 
and when it attains the proper temperature (u^th ? consistency) it is poured 
on a thick doth spread on a bamboo frame, which is placed over the manu- 

> It Ib understood that the only other factories in the district are those of the Mittadar 
Baja Batna Mudali at Kannankimohi, of Muttu ThiruTembala Chetty at EamalAparam, 
and of Venkatesiengar at Ettiporam. The ruins of an indigo factory may be seen east 
of Pallipatti in the Ottankarai Taluk. There are many detached vats, as for instance 
there are 18 in Atttkr and fully a dozen in Salem. 
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factory (? ^^BsvO^nLJi^}. Tlie essence is then coTered with another thick 
doth and left there for the night. Next morning it is placed in a screw 
press and the remaining moisture expelled ; the product is then cut into cakee 
with a knife and dried in the sun. The manufacture shoidd be completed 
within the end of October, as cold is prejudicial to it." [The manufacture 
was being carried on in Putragpundanp&laiam early in December 1880.] 
" When the Yeppftlam leaf is employed the leaves are boiled in a pot, and 
when the temperature (or consistency) is suitable the liquid is poured o£( 
into another pot and worked with a paddle, a small infusion of Nfigamaram 
bark being added. When the water clears it is poured off, and the sedi- 
ment, being dried, is fit for the market." 

The system of agriculture, manuring, &c., calls for no remark. The only 
thing wanted is rain ; the Salem valley, especially near the Shevaroys, is 
very rich. The following statement gives an estimate of the produce of the 
land for Faali 1287 and its value : — 











Average 




1 














So. 


Outturn 


Total Outturn. | 














i 


per Acre. 






Value of 




DeKription of 
Crop. 


Season of 

CaltiTap 

tion. 


Season of 
Harvest. 






• 

i 




each 
or 


Value of 
Total Outturn. 








Average 
under 


1 

a 


• 

d 
2 


1 

1 


4 


Mannd. 










« 


1 




ol 














Acass. 










BS. A. 


p. 


BS. A. p. 


Paddy 


August .. 


January .. 


17,821 


8 




53,463 


• • 


10 





5,34,630 


GhoUun 


April 


July .. 


24,560 


1 




24,550 


• • 


10 





'2,46,500 


Bagi 


July 


November. 


26,632 


1 




26,632 


• • 


10 





2,66,820 


Yanga 


Do. 


October .. 


6,104 


i 




3,052 


. • 


8 





24,416 


Kamlm 


May 


September. 


81,200 


1 




81,200 


. • 


10 





8,12,000 


Tharaxai 






















(dhoU) 


July 


January .. 


3,666 


i 




458 


• • 


16 





7,330 


Tenai 


Ma^ 


July 


5,655 


i 




4,141 


• • 


10 





41,412 8 


Samai 


July 


October .. 


17,917 


t 




8,958 


. . 


10 





89,585 


PaniVafaga. 


May .. 


July .. 


4,074 




1,243 


1 • 


8 





9,948 


Sugar-cane .. 


April 


January .. 


191 


• • 


16 


• • 


1,910 


2 





3,820 


Cotton 


July .. 


February. 


345 


■ ■ 


i 


• • 


172| 


6 





862 8 


Indigo 


Do. 


November. 


49 


• • 


1^ 


• • 


8A 


50 





153 2 


Lamp-oilseeds 


Do. 


Febmaiy& 






















March 


4,069 


} 


. . 


2,0841 


• • 


12 





24,414 


Horso-gram. • 


October .. 


January .. 


26,245 


. . 


6,66U 


• • 


16 





1,04,980 


Cocoa topes .. 
Areoa oo. .. 


• • 


February. 
October .. 


604 
140 


• • 

• • 




• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


13 

::i 4 






1,812 

175 


Betel 


Noyember. 


April 


47 


• a 


• • 


• m 


• • 


Jl 4 





58 12 


Kfarous plants 


October .. 


January .. 


51 


• • 


• . 


m ■ 


• • 


to 8 





25 8 


Gingelly seed. 


April 


July 


1,931 


1 


. • 


965^ 


• • 


18 





17,379 




April 


466 


• • 


. • 


• • 


. • 


17 





8,262 


Tobaooo 


NoYember. 


January .. 


2,008 


. * 


nn 




t84^ooe 


{1 





8,032 


ChiDiea 


May 


October .. 


1,038 


• . 


• . 


m • 


• • 


tl 





1,038 


Bafiron 


Do. 


January .. 


431 


• • 


5 


• • 


2,155 


1 8 





3,232 8 


Peaa 


Noyember. 


Do. .. 


40 


i 


• • 


5 


• • 


13 





65 


BUck-gram 






















(nlnndu) 


July 


Do. .. 


1,612 


i 


• • 


403 


f • 


16 





6,448 


Coffee 


• • 


October & 




Shevaroi 


Sills. 














November. 
Total .. 


4,908 


• . 


•12 


• m 


06,081 


10 





5,80,310 


232,493 


. ■ 


• • 


ft ■ 


• • 


* • 


27,87,208 6 



* Taking mature and immature plantations together. 

§ Per 3 bundles. 
▼OL. n. 



f Bundles. J Per acre. 
2 
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The total value of produce when divided amongst the population would 
give Bupees 7-1-3 per head for a year's subsistence. The following return 
shows the distribution of occupied land in the taluk as far as can be ascer- 
tained for Fasli 1286 :— 



tion. 


Fonja. 


Nanja. 


Total. 


Anble Land still 
imoocupied. 


Acreftgo. 


ment. 


ActBBLge, 


AflBOSB- 

meat 


Acreage. 


Aneae- 

dieiit. 


Acreage. 


AaaeflB- 
ment. 






B8. 




■1. 




B8. 




E8. 


Byotwar'.. 


213»329 


3,22,081 


14,796 


76,364 


228,124 


3,98,436 


60,340 


62,797 


MitU* .. 


26,440 


66,869 


4,831 


36,240 


29,771 


93,099 


• • 


. • 


Shrotriem*. 


4,827 


14,859 


616 


4,907 


4,842 


19,266 


• . 


• • 


TnAm> ..* 


8,044 


12,416 


696 


2,916 


8,640 


16,832 


• • 


. . 



Oattlb. 



The last quinquennial returns for amSni villages* showed that there 

were 90,757 head of cattle and 113,957 sheep in the 
taluk; the cattle comprised 51,172 tilling cattle, 33,056 
cows, and 6,529 she-buff alos. To estimate what the numbers are now 
would be impossible. The cyclones of 1872 and 1874 claimed thousands of 
victims, and the famine years 1876 to 1878 thousands more. That the live- 
stock of this taluk will feel this disaster long is not anticipated ; in such 
cases the fittest survive and the weedy go to the wall. In three or four 
years the improved produce of a well-selected breed will partly replace the 
losses, which during the famine were not so heavy as elsewhere, owing to 
the propinquity of the hiU jungles and grazing grounds of the K&vSri. 
Oalculating from the quinquennial returns there would be 35*4 head of cattle 
and 49*9 sheep per 100 acres of amftni cultivation; taking ploughing 
bullocks alone these are at the rate of 22*4 per 100 acres of cultivation. 
Assuming that 8 sheep are equivalent to 1 head of cattle, the cattle of the 
Government villages would be in the proportion of 46 to every hundred 
acres under the plough. Dr. Shortt in his * Manual of Gattie ' dilates on the 
breed of poll cattie in the district; the fact, however, is that there is 
no such breed; polled cattie there are in abundance, but they are artifi- 
cially made so, the roote of the horns being burnt out at six months' old 
with a hot iron, the impression being that hornless cattie do more shoulder 
work, and are better for the plough and draught generally than homed 
cattie. 



1 Taken from colamna 14 to 19 and 24 and 26 of Encloaaro B to Quinquennial State- 
ment for Fasli 1286. 

* Taken from Road Fund Return for Fasli 1286 receiyed from the Collector. 

> Taken from Return supplied by Tahsildar for Fasli 1286. 

4 For Fasli 1281. Since then the returns for Fasli 1286 are available ; but it is better to 
retain the former figures as showing what the state of things is in a normal year. 
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The chief sources of irrigation are the Tiromanimattfir and Siiabanga- 

iBBioATioir ^^'^ rivers. The former, signifying the ' river of the 

sacred bead pearls/ takes its rise in the Shevaroys and 
flows, throagh the town of Salem, on to Trichengode ; the hitter drains 
the Omalfbr division and the western slopes of the Shevaroys. The follow- 
ing is a list of the sources of irrigation in the taluk : — 





DoflcriptioD. 


Goyemment. 


Private. 


Total. 






Ttjxla 


188 


154 


342 






Snrpliis channels .. 


19 


• • 


19 






Ordinary anaikats 


49 


5 


54 






River channelw 


48 


1 


49 






Wella 


2,502 


6,750 


9,252 





There are only seven tanks having an ftyakat of over 200 acres, vis., 
Somasdkaragoundan's tank, acres 479, assessment Bupees 1,743; Semtir 
tank, acres 202, assessment Bupees 1,154; Ponparappi tank, acres 264, 
assessment Bupees 1,850 ; Yadaman tank, acres 401, assessment Bupees 
2,152 ; Koundan anaikat, acres 214, assessment Bupees 1,221 ; Nadupatti 
tank, acres 489, assessment Bupees 1,448 ; and Sirftpilli^ri tank, acres 202, 
assessment Bupees 1,646. 
The new settlement of the Salem Taluk was made in 1872, the average 

assessment per acre being Bupees 1-8-7 for dry and 
Bupees 5-3-3 for wet land. The nanja rates vary from 
Bupees 10-4-0 to Bupees 1-4-0 and the punja from 
Bupees 5 to Bupee 0-4-0. 
The chief hiU ranges are the ShSrarSyanmalai, the TenftndSmalai ^ or 

Aruntltimalai, the Jerugumalai, Allavamalai, CK^umalai, 
the Kheddamalai, the Kanjumalai, and the BiSdamalai. 
Besides these there are detached peaks or ranges of minor importance, such 
as the chalk hills, fto. The latter, otherwise " chimambu karudu," is the 
name given to the hiUs in which originate the silioious and magnesian 
deposits above mentioned. At a short distance they present the appearance 
of being covered with drifted or half -melted snow, and were the natives 
acquainted with such a substance they would no doubt have given the 
tract a name implying the resemblance. According to Hindu tradition 



HillRahobs. 



1 This hill or range is mentioned frequently in speaking of the MahuAlis of the district. 
On that portion of it known locally as the Ghitterimalai the gnm, who roles over all the 
^■tV^^K'i dweUs. The name probably signifies ** the hill which is the seat of goTemment 
in the sonth." The gnm himself is somettmes spoken of as the '* Tenftndegonndan." 
In this case the first syllable should be ** Ten'* not ** TSn" or <« Tain" as the geologists 
write it. Honey (Ten) is often fonnd on the hills, and the first syllable has been length- 
ened possibly on the sapposition that this was the correct etymology. 
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these deposits are the bones of Jatftj, an eagle which attempted the rescue 
of Sita when carried off by Bavana, and was slain by the latter. The 
** false deer rock " lies between Salem and Mallftr, and is so named because, 
when viewed in a particular direction, the figure of a deer is seen through 
a creyice in it. The '' elephant's tooth rock," on one of the southerly 
spurs of the Shevaroys facing the east about one-fourth of the way up, is a 
mass of quartz rock, dazzling amongst the green of the surrounding foliage. 
It is tenanted by bees, on whose stores the Mahdftlis make periodical raids ; 
but is difficult of access, if accessible at all, without ladders. The B($da- 
malai (highest peak 4,019 feet) and Jerugumalai are sparsely wooded and 
sparsely inhabited. The neglect of these hills is no doubt due to the superior 
attractions of the Shevaroys both in soil and climate. In many districts they 
would be f ayoured sanitaria. Their contour also is less favourable to inhabi- 
tants and agriculture, as they mosUy run up into sharp narrow ridges and lack 
the eztensive downs and valleys in which the Shevaroys abound. The Jerugu- 
malai seems to be favoured by the Yaishnavas, as an enormous representa- 
tion in colours of the sacred indent adorns its northern slopes, and can be 
seen by the worshipper some seven miles off. This mode of parading 
religious insignia is by no means peculiar to India. The traveller by the 
Great Western Railway to Oxfordshire will see the whole side of a hfll, on 
the right hand of the road, stripped to the gravel in the shape of an enor- 
mous cross. The Eanjumalai is a hog-backed and detached hill 3,238 feet 
high lying south-west of Salem, and otherwise known as the '' shark's fin." 
It is famous for its stores of magnetic iron, alluded to at length in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. A rugged hill 
near Kfirapatti, known as the KSdamalai or Gddumalai, is similarly rich 
in iron ore, and has the same ** hog-back " characteristic which has 
been noticed elsewhere in speaking of Tirtamalai. The presence of the 
mineral cannot be credited with the shape of these hills, as, while at Tlrta- 
malai, the ore-bearing rock is almost perpendicular ; at the Kanjumalai it 
lies in concentric bands at intervals along the side of the hill. The Porto- 
Novo Iron Company obtained its ores from this source. In the report dated 
1839 above quoted this subject is referred to as follows : '' The iron ore, 
the magnetic oxide of great purity, is stated by Mr. Heath to form hills of 
considerable size; it is in small grains, interstratified with quartz, and 
occasionally in regular octahedrons. The crystallized oxide is one of the 
richest ores of iron known ; it consists, according to Berzelius, of 72 parts of 
peroxide and 28 of protoxide of iron. Some of the crystals sent are 
covered with a white micaceous coat, which is esteemed a sign of superiority 
by the natives ; the specific gravity of the octahedral crystals was found to 
be on an average 5,136 at 60°, which is rather more than is allowed in 
mineralogical works. Mohs, the most accurate physiographist, calls it 
6,096, Phillips only 4-4." 

A sketch of the Kaiyumalai is given at page 160, Vol. IV, Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, and a plan of the iron beds at page 157, 
ihid. It is there described as follows : — 

. '' The summit of Kanjumalai, which is situated in Latitude 1 1° 36' North, 
and Longitude 78° T "Esait, is nearly the central point of a fine lofty ridge 
rather over four mUes in length in an east to west direction, and attains an 
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elevation of about 2,000 feet^ above the sea and of 1,000 above the Bur- 
rounding plain. Around thiB ridge the several beds of a xuagnetic iron ore 
form, in plan, very elongated and somewhat irregular ooncentrical ellipses, 
the major axis of which is parallel with, but lies a little to the north of, 
the ridge. 

^'The very distinctly bedded rocks composing this mountain mass belong 
to the great gneissic rock series of Southern India, the whole of which has 
apparently undergone great alteration since the period of deposition, and 
may hence properly be looked upon as metamorphic rooks. 

'' An exact section, showing all the various beds, could not be obtained, 
for, although the several beds are very well marked, they are generaJly 
much covered up by debris and jungle, while the impossibility of ascend- 
ing and crossing the ridge in a direct line, owing to its precipitous nature 
towards the top, exposes the observations to the possibility of the same bed 
having been reckoned more than once. 

" The following approximately accurate list shows the observed sequence 
of the beds from below upwards : — 

1. Gametiferous gneiss. 

2. Thin talcose schist bed, much indurated. 

3. Iron bed (No. 1). 

4. Homblendic gneiss. 

5. Talcose schist, highly indurated. 

6. Alternating quartzo-homblendic and homblendic beds, followed 

by beds of quartzo-felspathic gneiss (some compact). 

7. Iron bed (No. 2). 

8. Alternating quartzo-homblendic and homblendic beds. 

9. Iron bed (No. 4), see below. 

10. Quartzo-homblendic beds, full of large garnets, and of great 
thickness, forming the summit ridge. 

** The concentric appearance of the various beds is due to their forming 
part of an elliptical basin, owing its origin to a modified synclinal fold. 
The north side of this basin has been almost entirely removed by the 
gigantic denuding forces to which this part of the country has been sub- 
jected at some long bygone periods. 

** The relation of the whole mass to the rocks lying to the north, west, 
and south has yet to be worked out, but the structure is due to a modifica- 
tion of a part of one of the great foldings of the gneiss-rock region. 

"There are three principal beds of the magnetic iron ore, of whose 
continuity all through the basin there can be no doubt, although they are 
here and there covered up by debris ; besides these, two others appear on 
the summit ridge at the western extremity, but disappear in their easterly 
continuation under the debris and thick thorny jungle which there covers 
the upper and very steep parts of both slopes of the ridge, and greatly 
enhances the difficulty of examining them. If the various beds were num- 
bered consecutively from below upwards, these would be respectively 
Nos. 8 and 5. 

" They may (very likely) be continuous all round the ellipse ; but that fact 
could oidy be ascertained by very dose examination, which would occupy 

> 3,288 fe«t according to Beveniio Sunrcj. 
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many days, while practicallj they are of minor importance, as beds No. 1 
and No. 2 would, from their more aooessible position, first oome under 
mining operations. 

^'The two lower beds (Noe. 1 and 2} are exceedingly conspicuousy even 
when seen from a great distance, especially by morning and eyening lights 
standing out along the flanks of the ridge, in generally well-marked terraces 
(of dark purplish grey colour where not too much weathered). 

** The thickness of the two lowest beds (Nos. 1 and 2} yaries somewhat, but 
the average will certainly not be much below 50 feet each, if not very consi- 
derably above this point ; however it is difficult to decide, owing to the very 
broken state of the beds near the surface, which renders it difficult to distin- 
guish between blocks in $itu and debris rolled down from the upper beds. 
The torrent sections do not afford much information on this point. The 
exact measurement, however, is of little importance, as, for all practical 
purposes, the supply may be considered as inexhaustible, even if only these 
two beds be taken into consideration. 

'' Bed No. 4 is hardly more than 20 feet thick where best shown at the 
north-east end of the ridge. 

*^ Beds No. 3 and No. 5* are about equal in sise, and but littile inferior to 
Nos. 1 and 2. Vast quantities of the ore of these beds have rolled down the 
mountain sides, especially to the southward, where, not only does the exten- 
sive talus consist mainly of it, but the fields, for one or two miles from the 
hill, are thickly strewed with it, in the shape of rolled fragments of all sixes. 

** Thousands and thousands of tons are thus scattered about, and require 
merely to be gathered up without any mining operation. 

" In richness the beds are not constant throughout, but vary gradually from 
a rock, which to the eye would appear to consist of ore to the extent of seven 
parts in eight (the eighth part being quartz, the only mineral associated 
with the magnetic iron) to one containing about half its bulk of ore ; the 
great mass of the beds consisting of an intermediate quality, in which the 
cubical and octahedral forms of the crystals of magnetic iron can occasionally 
be traced. The ore generally occurs in grains of various sizes lying in the 
planes of foliation, and sometimes uniting into strings or into small laminar 
patches. The grains have, when freshly broken, a considerable metallic 
lustre ; weathering, however, gives them a black or very dull purplish grey 
colour. 

'< The yield in the furnace, according to infonnation kindly furnished by 
Mr. Maylor, the Manager of the Porto-Novo Company's Establishment at 
Beypore, is about 55 per cent, of iron pig, requiring 13^ tons ' of charcoal 
for every ton of iron obtained.*' 

The Tenftndemalai taken as a whole can hardly be said to belong to Salem. 
On the north-east of the Manjavfidi pass it is known as the Aruntitimalai or 
« mountain of the six hundred peaks," and farther north again the range 
stretches into the 'O'ttankarai Taluk, where it is known as the ChittSrimalai, 
and may be said to extend as far as TErtamalai itself, towards which it is 
known as Kfirapadimalai, Tharasalmalai, Mskal and Yellakal. ''The 
TenSndfimalai range is divided by two breaks into three parts of vexy different 



^ ProJMbly a mistake for 3} tons. 
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8U68. The southern part, the TenOndSmalai proper, which is by far the 
largeety is divided from the northern part of the range by a very steep valley 
stretching from VellaiTnardi to beyond Kombulnki. The lofty ridge thus 
cat off is known as the KSrapAdimahu, and is itself fairly separated from the 
Tbrtamalai by a deep saddle-shaped depression. The TenAndSmalai proper 
is deeply cut into by four great ravines, one on the north side at TaltQld, a 
second on the east, in which the village of Dandampatti is situated, and the 
third and fourth on the south side. From these two, which unite just before 
their opening into the Salem-AttC&r valley, emerges the Vellar river." 

The ShSrarftyanmalai is the sanitarium of the district, and much resorted 
to frcxm all pwrts of Southern India. Three regular gfaftts lead to it : (a)i 
the Salem ghftti which commences at the 5th milestone from Salem^ and is 
about 5^ miles long ; midway in the ascent on the lower side of GundUr there 
is a portion about a mile long, which is almost level and a most agreeable 
rest both in ascending and descending ; the ascent, which is otherwise very 
steep, occupies about two hours or more according to the mode of conveyance 
adopted ; the descent can be made in an hour and a quarter, but generally 
takee longer. This is the favourite ghftt, as, from the propinquity of Salem, 
carriage to the foot and coolies are more easily obtained than on the 
other lines. The scenery is delightful, more especially near and beyond 
GundOr, the half-way house. Some liberian coffee has been planted here, 
as alao at the western foot of the hiUs near the Shevaroy TTil^ Station ; but 
the experiment has not suffidently advanced to admit of conclusions being 
drawn from it ; (S), the second and next favoured route is that known as 
the AttQr ghftt, which commences at the railway station above mentioned. 
Froom there to Lake House at fokftd is about 11 miles; the first 2\ miles 
from the station are tolerably level and passable for wheeled traffic; the 
ghftt then follows the south contour of a narrow gorge which cuts the bill« 
in two from Taylor's Saddle, and in which runs the stream whence the 
station is named AttOr (the riverside village) ; between the 4th and 5th 
milestone there is a large pool in the rock, whidi contains at certain seasons 
water enough for a comfortable swim, which is not recommended, as the 
sudden chiU would be most dangerous. As far as the 7th mile the ghftt 
is very steep, and often overhung with fallen bamboos, which have to be 
cleared away to make a passage. The scenery is lovely, bamboos and 
creepers and forest and ferns all around ; the bluff of the Shfirarftyan above, 
below the murmuring of the hill stream on its rocky bed, and in the 
thickets the song of the nightingale and the whistle of a bird whose 
notes are so human that the stranger wiU often pause to detect whence the 
challenge of his f ellowman comes. From the 7th mile the ghftt is compara- 
tively easy and winds by easy gradients through Hunter's Estate until 
within half a mile of Taylor's Saddle, when it becomes steep again as far as 
the finger post near the 9th milestone, and from this it is almost all 
downhill to the lake. The walk from the station to Lake House has been 
done easily in four hours and twenty minutes ; the descent from £rkad 
can be made easily between 6 and 9 a.m. so as to catch the day train 
to Madras. This ghftt, like the Salem ghftt, is generally kept in fair order ; 
(c), the third ghftt is the Mallftpuram ghftt. From the station of that name 
it is about 19 miles to £rkftd. The first six miles or so are on the flat; 
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there is stiff walking then for aboat four miles, and after that the rest is 
easy. In fact, from some distance on the north-west of Nftgaltlr to Ibrkfid 
there is almost a level road. This ghftt is the easiest of all, but the most 
neglected. Originally intended for carts, it was never completed and is fast 
falling into disrepair. The walk is a long one, but the beauties of the route 
will amply repay the trouble. 

Besides the well-known ghftts aforesaid the hills are accessible from many 
other points. On the Salem side Mr. Turner, of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, traced a ghftt to Bugnion's Saddle near the lake, which, if completed, 
would enable carriages to ascend the whole way at a trot. Except in one 
spot, where much blasting would have to be done, there is no difficulty to be 
overcome. £rkftd has been reached from the Manjavftdi ghftt on the east side 
in something under six hours : the start was at 2-30 p.m. from the camping 
ground in the cocoanut tope near Manjavftdi ; a quarter of an hour suffices to 
reach the ravine by which the ascent is made, and thence to the top is about 
1^ hours' stiff dimb, by an almost invisible cattle track amongst boulders 
and thorns. At the top is a small hamlet and a little cultivation. The route 
then lies along a small plateau, and leads to one of the numerous gorges which 
divide the mountain ; this has to be descended to the bottom and reascended 
on the other side, thereby undoing and doing over again nearly all that 
had been done before. Possibly a path might be found on tolerably level 
ground to the left by which this gorge could be avoided ; but a sheer diff 
seen from the distance suggested the probability that the labour would 
have been all in vain, and rather than risk having to retrace one's steps the 
gorge was preferred. The scenery in the latter is very beautiful, and both 
in outline and flora strongly recalls portions of the Bhore ghftt as seen in 
August. When the gorge has been passed there is a little breathing time, 
but hope is again deferred as another gorge presents itself to be descended 
and reascended again. In this gorge is an inhospitable village whose inhab- 
itants, like their dogs, gave the climber a surly welcome. Here the Masal- 
ohi lay down and vowed that he was dead (nfln shettu por6n ayya !) ; three 
others of the party had been dropped at intervals previously, and only 
the explorer with a sturdy Masalman persevered. Failing a torch-bearer 
the two struggled on in the gathering gloom until night dosed in, and 
the way, such as it was, was lost ; after much wandering about at random 
in the dark the wdcome bark of a pariah cur announced a neighbouring 
village whose inhabitants, less churlish than their neighbours, vouchsafed 
a guide, and the party shortly afterwards found themselves trespassers in 
Dr. Shortt's bad^ lane, whence firkftd was wearily reached. The distance 
as the crow flies is not less than 9 miles, and as walked fuUy 18 miles of 
as stiff walking as any reasonable dimber could desire. Another ascent is 
from the village of AchSnkuttapatti, up the right side of the ravine which 
faces it, by a cattle track. Near the top the ravine is crossed and, 
dearing the eminence to the left, there is a descent into a valley whence the 
path rises to the "bee-hive" village under Pagoda Point, from which 
there is a stiff pull up to the plateau at the back of Pagoda Point, and 
thence by an easy road into firkfid. This takes about five hours. There 
is another along the left bank of the Vftnifir from Venkatasamudram, leading 
up to the honey rock. This is a very severe pull and had better be nego- 
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tiated descending than ascending. The chief feature of the Shevarojs is the 
ShSrarftjan, the southern and highest peak of the green hill range. It is 
ahnost quite bare excepting in one spot where the sacred temple of the hill- 
men nestles amidst rich foliage, ferns and moss. It is not very easy to 
determine what this deity is. There is no doubt that, as all their traditions 
indicate, the Malaiftlis of these hills, of the Ealrftyans and of the Pachai- 
malais in Attfir, of the OhittSri rang^ in tl^ttankarai, and of the Yattalamalai 
in Dhannapuri are the descendants of Yellalan emigrants from Kfinchi 
(Oonjeveram), though the date of their emigration cannot be accurately 
determined. In the year 1852 a searching enquiry into the traditions, cus- 
toms and origin of these MalaiSlis was made, and probably nothing more is 
to be ascertained. They then stated that " smearing the face with ashes 
indicates the religion of Shiva and putting ' namam' that of Yishnu, but that 
there is no difPerence between the two religions ; that though SivarStri 
sacred to Shiva, and Strirfimanavami and Gk>kalashtami sacred to 
Vishnu appear outwardly to denote a difference, there is really none."^ 
Though they observe the Saturdays of the month Peratfisi sacred 
to Yishnu, still worship is performed without reference to Yishnu or 
Shiva ; they have indeed certain observances which would seem to point 
to a division into Yaishnavas and Saivas the existence of which they 
deny ; aa for instance some, out of respect to Shiva, give their generative 
organs rest on Sundays and Mondays, and others for the sake of 
Yishnu do the same on Fridays and Saturdays ; so too offerings are made to 
Yishnu on Fridays and Saturdays and to Shiva on Sundays and Mondays ; 
but they denied the existence of sects amongst them. Their tradition 
states that their deity Karirfiman, finding himself uncomfortable at Kfinchi, 
took up a new abode at these hills. That three of his followers named 
Perianan, Naduvanan, and Gh^nnan (the eldest, the middle-man, and the 
youngest) started with their families to foUow him from Kfinchi, and came 
to the bills in the Salem District, where they took different routes, Perianan 
going to the Shevaroys, Naduvanan to the Pachatmalais and Anj^ hills 
(Ainjtlr-nad — vide Chap. 11, Yol. 11, sub voc.), and Chinnan to Manjavfidi, 
the village in the ghfit between the Shevaroy and TenSndSmalai ranges. 
They do not intermarry with the people of the plains, but do so with 
their kinsmen on these hills and on the KalrSyan, OhittSri, and Yattala 
malai. They acknowledged, however, a dual deity in their gods Karirfiman 
and Shirvarfiyan, and alleged that below the hills the worshipper of Sherva- 
rftyan is of the Shiva and the worshipper of Karirfiman is of the Yishnu 
sect ; but amongst themselveis they professed to worship both indifferently. 
Now this leads to a question which has, it is believed, hitherto been over- 
looked, viz., as to the origin of the name Sh6rvarfiyan. The probability is that 



1 Cf. Bachanan, 2nd Edition, Vol. 11, pag;e 319. ** The image of Sankara Narayana, 
mentioaed in this inscription, still remains in a small temple on the east side of the matam ; 
and is a strong proof of the early prevalence of the doctrine which the Smartal now 
teachyTis., that Siva and Yishnnare different names for the same god, according to his 
different attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of it is given in 
Plate XXrV, from which it will appear that, in order to show their identity, the same 
image has the emblems of both gods. The names do the same ; for Sankara is one of th« 
titles of Siva, and Narayana one of the names of Yishnu." 

YOL. II. 3 
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ShSrarfljan meanB, and can only mean, the Bfija of SSra or ChSra. When 
the emigrants transferred their homes to the hills they took with them the 
tradition of the two deities ; but in their wanderings through the jungles, 
and in the busy life of settlers in a new land, where, after escaping from their 
f eUowmen in the plains, the perils of the forest awaited them, they had little 
time for religious observances and none for controversy. Driven from their 
home, as it is alleged, by Brahmanical persecution, they took no Brahmans 
with them, whence probably it is that they have no Brahmans amongst them 
now, and their priests are of their own caste. BSmasSmi, EarirSman, or 
Vishnu and Shiva (or possibly Shivarftyan) were worshipped with equal 
honours. Their quarrel was not with Vaishnavas or Shaivas, but with 
Brahmans, and they probably knew no more regarding the difference 
between Vishnu and Shiva than that '* nfimam was made " to the one, and 
ashes smeared in honour of the other. There was no one to set them at 
strife, and so they worshipped Vishnu and Shiva indifferently, regarding 
both as god and not recognising any difference between them. The hills 
themselves are divided into three nftds, the MuttanSd, the Moganftd, and the 
Salem nfid. Now according to one theory the town of Salem ^ is said to be 
identical with Sdran or ShSran, and occasionally to have been named ShSra- 
lan ; when Southern India was divided between the three dynasties of Ghola, 
SSra, and PSndia, according to the generally accepted belief KarQr was the 
place where the three territorial divisions met ; the boundary was no doubt 
subject to vicissitudes, and at one time possibly Salem or S§ran was a part of 
SSra.' The interchange of ** r " and ** 1 " by which SSran became Selan, or 
as the English write it Salem, requires no analogical reasoning from Orimm's 
law, where the language concerned is one so indifferent about '' r " and ** 1 '' 
that it has one letter (ip) which is at once both and neither. Now the tradi- 
tion of the Malaifilis is that the Salem nftd is a corruption of SSra (or Shaira) 
nSd, so named from the SSra Baja having once halted there. What was 
more natural than that exiles from KSnchi, a head-quarter of the Chola raj, 
should place themselves under the protection of the S$ra Baja? On the 
identity of Salem with S&ra it would be very unsafe to speculate. The hypo- 
thesis has long been exploded, and has been quoted merely as one of the 
arguments commonly urged in support of the derivation of the word ShSra- 
rftyan. Still it is by no means necessary, because this standpoint has to be 
abandoned, to infer that the hills in question have not been named after the 
SSra Baja. Whether Salem was or was not a part of the S3ra kingdom has 
been hotly contested, and the evidence seems to point to the negative ; but 
that a widespread belief did, rightly or wrongly, exist that Salem was at one 
time a portion of SSra is evidenced by ShSsanams,' writings and traditions. 



1 This unfortiuiate name is oontiiiiially undergoing changes. The £thAptlr Shi 
epellfl it ShAlya. Baohanan writes Saliem, and it is generally written Sal^m ; bu<l the 
matter has now been finally disposed of and all further oontroyersy obviated, as Dr. 
Hunter directs that in future it is to be written Selem. 

^ The £thftptlr Sh&sanam expressly speaks of Salem as belonging to the SAra mandalam, 
and Buchanan's pages teem with references supporting this. [Mr. Foulkes objects that 
Buchanan's references are to the Coimbatore District, not to Salem. My impression is that 
he refers to both, but not having Buchanan at hand I cannot speak positively. —H. LeF.] 

* Cf. AttQr Taluk Notice, Vol. II, Chap. II, p. 86. 
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would sufficiently account for the name SSrarftyan which may be a 
piece of buried history, or merely the embodiment of a groundless tradition. 
Possibly, not at all improbably, the highest peak of the hill may at one time 
have been named " Bhivarftyan" in connection with the worship of Shiva, 
a view apparently taken by Oennan scholars ; as in some of the best atUses 
in Germany the hills are entered as the '* Shiyarai ;" the term ** Bftyan " or 
Boyan (cf . JagadSvarftyan) is a usual suffix indicative of royal honours. From 
Bildi evidence as is a^dlable it would seem to be a mistake to suppose that 
the Mahufilis worship a deity named Shdrvarftyan or SSrarftyan ; speaking 
loosely their language may be twisted to mean this, but it is not so ; they 
worship the deity of the ShSrarayftn peak, on which their temple stands. 
This deity may be Shiva or Vishnu indifferently for all they cared ; but, 
having regard to the fact that the majority of Yellslas are Saivas, the proba- 
bility would be tibat, at their first coming, with their impressions fresh, the 
preference would be given to Shiva, and so the loftiest part of the hill, to 
propitiate the destroyer, was named the Shivar&yan. The propinquity of 
SOra, or the tradition that the SOra rftj ruled over these parts, would in time 
produce confusion, and it would not be imnatural that the two names should 
coalesce, and so the Malaiftlis would name the hill Shfirarftyan. The 
arguments may be summed up as follows : — 

(a.) It is possible that the hill was originally named ShivarSyan, 
whence the German nomenclature *' Shivarai," and the English 
'' Shevaroys ;'' for it is not uncommon even now to hear natives 
speak of it as '' the Shivaraimalai '' or hill, nor is it necessary to 
admit that the English, and many natives, corrupted " ShSra- 
rSyan " into *' Shevaroys '' out of pure laziness. On the contrary 
it is conceivable that this is but another of numerous instances in 
which the common speech has preserved the real etymology. 
Assuming this to be so— 

(i.) When, as stragglets from the plains reached the hills, or the hill- 
men became more intimate with their neighbours of the low 
country, confusion arose and Shivarftyan became Sh§rarflyan. 

{e.) In later times the ** r** was incorporated from the older name, or 
was inserted for euphony, forming a convenient handle for the 
pronunciation of the vowel ; and so the name, as now spoken and 
written by many persons, became '' ShSrvarftyan.'' The con- 
junction of the two '' rs " in SSrarftyan is awkward and uncom- 
mon, and the interpolation of the ' W as a euphonic lever 
quite natural.^ 

(d.) Finally, if it is allowable to dogmatize, the more probable solution 
would be to reject the '' Shivarai " theory, which has in all likeli- 
hood an ex past facto origin with those who tried to account for 
the Tgpgli«>i form Shevaroys, and the native Shivaray, which 
is merely a vulgar oorruptipn of the former ; to accept Sh^rarftyan 
as the original and only correct name of the hills, named after 



1 In the AttQr Taluk there is a river called the ** Bariyakoilftr,'* which ^ves an instance 
of the ahove awkward reduplication of the liquid. 
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the Baja of Sdra, and to regard ShSrvarftjan as an illegitimate 
hybrid.* 

The mass of the hills is some 16 miles long from north-east to south-west, 
and about 10 miles broad from south-east to north-west. It has been esti- 
mated at about 100 square miles of superficial area. The highest peak is 
6,410 feet above the sea. The most interesting feature is the valley of the 
Ydniar which bisects the whole mass, and through which, framed in ihe fore- 
ground by a precipitous and rocky hiU side on the left and forest wealth on 
the right, may be seen the plains of the Bftrahmahal, quivering in red glare, 
amd in the distance the shadowy outlines of the Javfidimalai and the 
YSlagiri. The past history of the valley of the Yfiniftr is not a matter of 
mere idle conjecture, but can be stated positively by the aid of local know- 
ledge and the analogy cf similar phenomena. The vast alluvial deposits 
in the lower valley are only recondleable with the existence of a great lake, 
dammed on the north by a trap dyke, in which the river deposited its silt 
while the surplus waters thundered over a steep precipice into the plain. 
The north-eastern spurs of the Shevaroys in past ages fonned an unbroken 
barrier to the plain country below ; over the lowest portion of this barrier the 
water flowed in a horse-shoe form, with the apex pointing towards the hill. 
The point where the tableland rose above the plains and whence the gradual 
retrocession of the fall commenced may be estimated at about half a mile or 
thereabouts south of the village of Yenkatasamudram. The symmetrically 
rounded boulders which may be seen in the bed of the Yenkatasamudram 
tank near the sluice, and in large quantities in the rough walls piled up at 
the sides of the road leading to P&pireddipatti, point to the eicertion of a 
water force, in the immediate neighbourhood, which the present river, in its 
low bed, could not afford, and which could not be ascribed to it at its 
present level, as the spherical boulders are found at an elevation consider- 
ably above even the banks of the present river. It is not improbable that, 
after the first barrier was conquered, there was a rapid retrocession of the 
fall for a distance of some two miles, when again the solid wall presented 
itself and had to be gradually undermined in the lapse of ages.' The rain- 
fall was probably much heavier, and the river had greater force falling 
from a height than it now has, after eating its bed into a gradual slope up 
to its very birthplace in the hill plateau. Features exactly similar charac- 
terise the rock-bound chasm in the YSlagiris through which the PfimbSr, 
now a purling stream, cut its way in sheets of glistening foam. 

The sanitarium of filrkad (Yercaud) is situated on the southern portion 
of the hiU plateau at an elevation averaging some 4,600 feet. It is so named 
from the sacred grove near the lake, the name signifying ** Lake-wood." 
The Deputy Tahsildar in charge of the hiUs lives here. It contains a Pro- 

1 These are the stock arguments ; I would suggest a simpler solution. The name 
<' Sharvoye "or '* Sh&rvfty ** occurs both on these hills and in Attl^ Taluk. Shdrpu or 
shdrvu means * the slope or declivity of a hill *; vdy (cf. kanav&y) means a mouth, passage 
or way. I would be inclined to regard ShdrTarftyan or Sh&rv&yr&yan as the cliff which 
dominates (r&yan) the way or ghat (v&y) which leads through or under the declivity 
(shftrvu); i.e.^ the peak overhanging the pass which culminates in Taylor's saddle. — H.TjeF. 

^ In treating of the *' torrent moimda^' of the Salem District liessrs. King and Bruce 
Foote affirm this. 
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testftnt Church and a Bomaa Catholic Chapel ; a Diasenters' meeting-house 
and a chapel of the Lutheran Evangelical Misaion. There are two or three 
hotels, a badminton and croquet ground, a Kacheri, jail, hospital and police 
lines. On the edge of the lake is, or was, a travellers' bungalow. Including 
the whole plateau there are about seventy European houses on the hills. 
The aceneiy all round is beautiful ; on the west tiie grey tints of the ShSra- 
rSyan contrast well with the rich green of the foreground ; while more to the 
north a vast gorge opens to give a glimpse of the plains. The exuberance 
of nature here must be seen to be beUeved. The dark green of the coffee, 
with its coral gems of fruit or snowy blossoms whose jasmine fragrance 
hangs heavy on the air ; the towering bastard chittagong, the rippling lake, 
the winding and romantic paths ; the nestling ferns and moss-dad boulders, 
all combine in a whole inexpressibly refreshing to the sunburnt sojourner 
from the plains. The view of the latter from the hill-top adds fresh zest to 
enjoyment, as the philosopher reflects on the sufferings of those who toil 
below. This is a delight from which the visitor to Ootacamund is debarred, 
the plains not being visible there. The hills are in some years very 
unhealthy, mostly so in April and May, and until the first rains have fallen. 
For the remaining months they are safe or nearly so. According to the 
latest statistics available the number of coffee plantations on the Sheva- 
roys was 286. The height at which the cultivation is carried on was 
said to vary from 4,000 to 4,500 feet ; but this is incorrect, as there are 
large estates on the'NOgaltbr side which must be fully as low as 8,500 feet. 
The plantations at Ghindtir are hardly so high. The total acreage taken up 
by planters was 9,680, of which acres 8,588 were occupied by mature and 
1,196 by immature plants, while 4,896 acres were not planted. This might 
lead to the hope that no more land will be granted for the purpose, at least 
for the present. It is much more important that the hills should grow forest 
than coffee. The approximate yield was 1,794,000 lb. and the cost of culti- 
vation per acre Bupees 130 to 150. This latter estimate cannot be accepted, 
it being far too high ; if money was thus freely spent, the spectacle of planta- 
tions overgrown with weeds would not be seen. The planters do not see 
their own interests, or take up more land than they can afford to cultivate, 
for there is no doubt that an expenditure of Bupees 200 per acre would 
repay them. The average yield per acre of mature plants was 500 lb. 
The accompanying list shows the coffee holdings on the hills. 

Liii ihowing ihs Area of Coffee Eetatee and Propertiee mrveyed in Muttanadu, 

Mohanadu, and Selanadu on the Shevaroj/ Hills. 

Estates akd Profebties. 



No. 


Kame of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 


Hfo, 


Kame of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 

7 


tfr Fiaclier 
Mr. Lewii 
Chourimootoo 
Ennaaeemootookattv, Ist 

Bit 

Mr. CauBBker 
Ennaaeemootookatty, 2nd 

Bit . • . . • • 
Mr. Mayer, 2nd Bit 


▲can. 

136 91 

63 02 

8 64 

34 46 
68 77 

7 
37 26 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 


Neediappen 

Marian 

Mr. Manuel 
Mr. Urilla 
Lorants, 2nd Bit. • 
Pankiem 

Micaloo, 2nd Bit . . 
Syed Ameer 
Micaloo, let Bit .. 


▲OBBi. 

12 73 
7 44 

4 67 

83 02 

40 

2 10 

72 

1 90 

3 68 
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Lid showing the Arsa of Coffee E$UUoo tmd Proportioi ourvogsd in MMamuh^f 
Mohanadu, and Sdanadu on iko Skeomroy M ilh ( Continned). 





Estates ahd Pbofbbtiss — {Continuoi). 




No. 


Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 


No. 


Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 




• 


▲cnn. 






▲ORBS. 


17 


Moothien, lot Bit 


1 61 


68 


Mrs. W. Martin, 2nd Bil 


11 46 


18 


Loiants 


4 30 


69 


Mr. B. Maitin, 6th Bit .. 


132 34 


19 


Mr.Beid 


6 63 


70 


Mr. Fischer 


78 72 


20 


Mr. Mayer, 8rd Bit 


43 64 


71 


Mr. Cotton 


80 31 


21 


Ennaseemootookutty 


9 03 


72 


Mohadeen Saib . . 


118 39 


22 


Roman Catholic Gharch. 


4 10 


73 


Mr. Lewis 


2 80 


23 


Mr. Lewis 


26 66 


74 


Mr.McFarlsne .. 


61 94 


24 


Mr. S. Martin 


1 67 


76 


Mr. Giavier, 2nd Bit . . 


14 94 


26 


Mr. B. Martin, Irt Bit .. 


22 49 


76 


Mr. GhraTier, 1st Bit . . 


71 90 


26 


Mr. Leohler 


10 87 


77 


Mr. Urilla 


11 89 


26a 


Mr. Herre • • 


93 


78 


Mr. Addis 


86 29 


27 


Mr. Fischer 


73 76 


79 


Mrs. Greene 


29 82 


28 
29 


Applied for by Mr. Bahm. 
mx. Fischer •• 


16 47* 
2 24 


80 
81 


Kistnappa Naick 
Vnrdda Naick .. 


6 11 
6 13 


30 


Palany Maistry . . 


2 41 


82 


Jacub, 2nd Bit . . 


3 39 


81 


Narrasioia Ohetty 


1 84 


83 


Jacob, 3rd Bit 


3 


32 


Mr. Fischer 


6 96 


84 


Jacub, 1st Bit . . 


12 21 


33 


Enasee 


3 60 


86 


Puthmasing 


28 86 


34 


Colonel Ottlej . . 


112 66 


86 


Pemmanlgonndan 


4 96 


36 


Mr. Fischer 


424 84 


87 


Mr. Monison, 2nd Bit .. 


36 94 


36 


Mr. Daly 

Aiyalu Naick 


189 06 


88 


Moothien ..- 


10 71 


37 


32 40 


89 


Benjamin David .. 


30 10 


38 


Mr. Bichaxdson . . 


182 88 


90 


Mr. Nelson 


60 60 


89 


Mr. Hodgson 
Captain fldward Uolwell 
Short • • . • • • 


12 36 


91 


Mr. Rencontre, let Bit . . 


266 76 


40 




9U 


Mr. A. Cammiade 


14 66 




6 36 


92 


Mr. Sindair 


41 77 


41 


Mr. Bahm 


24 84 


93 


Mr. Coleman, Ist Bit . . 


16 16 


4lA 


Mr. Browne 


2 94 


94 


Andeygoundan, 2nd Bit. . 


2 76 


4lB 


Mr. Herre • • 


2 07 


96 


Andeygoundan, 4th Bit . . 


1 79 


410 


Mr. Brown 


3 79 


96 


VeUayagoundan .. 


6 04 


42 


Mr. Bichardson . . 


HI 73 


97 


Andeygoundan, 6th Bit . . 
Syed Goseim 


77 


48 


Mr. Beattie 


17 06 


98 


1 49 


44 


Mr. Chenj 


4 42 


99 


Ajideygoundan, 3rd Bit . . 


12 


46 


Mr. Ritchie 


4 98 


100 


Andeygoundan, 6th Bit . . 


92 


46 


Mr. Smith • • . . 


7 69 


IOOa 


Andeygoundan . . 


06 


47 


Doctor Marrett . . 


9 67 


100b 


Andeygoundan . . 


17 


48 


The Parsonage .. 


9 06 


100c 


Andeygoundan . . 


16 


49 


Mr. B. Martm, 2ndBit.. 


38 04 


101 


Andeygoundan, Ist Bit . • 
Mr. Coleman, 2nd Bit . . 


66 


60 


Mrs. W.Martin .. 


36 69 


102 


18 11 


61 


Mrs. B. Martin, 8rd Bit. . 


3 99 


108 


Solomon . • . . . , 


41 73 


62 


Chourimootoo 


4 28 


104 




19 27 


63 


Mr. Mayer 

Mr. B. Martin, 4th Bit .. 


42 16 


106 


Mr. Manuel 


21 61 


k 


114 27 


106 


Applied for by Mr. Henry 
Spencer 




66 


Moothien, 2nd Bit 


17 67 




31 60* 


66 


Apphed for by Bastian 




107 


Mrs. Martin 


37 08 


67 


and Veloyndan 
Applied for by Bishop 
Francois Louis Bng- 


46 40» 


108 
109 


Applied for by Manikam. . 
Mr. McFarljme . . 


16 22» 
77 70 






no 


Toty Campen 


36 11 




nion 


18 02 


HI 


Appliedfor by Mr. Edward 
jBvery Langly Franok- 




68 


Mnnien 


16 68 






69 


Mr. Fox 


86 48 




lyne 


84 78* 


60 


Mr. Birch 


31 70 


112 


Doctor Murray . . 


26 70 


61 


Mr. Lewis •, 


29 87 


113 


J. David 


20 61 


62 


"Mm. Martin 


30 13 


114 


Mr. Musquitta • • 
Vannur Moorthey 


22 16 


63 


Moorthey . • • • 


33 46 


116 


6 03 


64 


lyacnn • • . • • • 


10 42 


116 


Parah Palany 


9 25 


66 


iGideygonnden, 7th Bit . . 


21 12 


117 


Palanigoundan 
Coonjiuigoundan . . 


19 36 


66 


Subannah 


13 91 


118 


4 75 


67 


Mr.Bickett 


66 49 


119 


Ctoundapiyen 


54 



* Surveyed under the rules for the sale of waste lands. 
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$hawing ika Ar$a of Coffee Eetatee and ProperUee eurveyed in Mviiasukiu, 
IfokamadUf muI Sekmaiu on the Sheoaroy HiUe — (Oontiiiued). 

EsTATXS AHD Propebtiss — {Cmtinued), 



Ko. 


Kaine of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 


Ko. 


Kame of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 






▲CBia. 






▲CBBS. 


120 


Applied for by Major 
Kiciiaid Himter 




167 


KaderSaib •• 


5 15 




38 11* 


168 




4 58 


121 
122 


Ciuvpan Maistry . • 
AT. SoyMm 


24 78 
534 12 


169 
170 


Mr. Manuel 

Mr. Grant, 2nd Bit 


68 28 
68 94 


123 


Honorable J. B. Korton. . 


451 08 


171 


Mr. Manuel 


15 83 


124 


Andey Gdlimthy and 




172 


Mr. Grant, 3rd Bit 


66 72 




Mootoo 


25 02 


173 


Mr. Yangbn, Ist Bit 


28 96 


125 


lieutenant Korton 


56 50 


174 


Mr. Vauffhn, 2nd Bit . . 
Mr. Clarke 


37 37 


126 


Ap^ed for by Major 
jSichard Hunter 




176 


44 95 




87 04t 


176 


Mr. Clarke 


19 28 


126a 


lieutenant G. Walker . . 


1 78 


177 


Mr. Clarke 


34 38 


127 


Applied for by Mr. A. 




178 


Mr. Clarke 


108 10 




Cammiade 


71 06« 


179 


Mr. Fischer 


17 11 


128 


Major Biehard Hnnter . . 


21 78 


180 


Mr. Richardson . . 


128 62 


129 


Mr. Kenoontre, 2nd Bit . . 


92 85 


181 


Applied for by Captain 
^ward Hdwell Short. 




130 


Applied for by Dr. Cbarlee 

MuTEyBYm •• 
Aiyaln Kaick 






32 55* 




22 57* 


182 


Jooquiam 


82 94 


131 


5 78 


183 


Seevathian 


33 71 


132 


K<iimtihy 
Mr. Hnriock 


4 45 


184 


Mr. Freeman 


34 66 


133 


184 26 


185 


Mr. Bicketts 


140 99 


134 
136 


Mr. Morrison, Ist Bit . . 
Shaker Khan 


27 67 
4 67 


186 


Applied for by Captain Ed- 
ward Holwell Short . . 


80 80* 


136 


Ariapntbra Ancbary 


34 88 


187 


Mr. A. Cammiade 


218 48 


137 


Honorable D. Arbathnott. 


45 30 


188 


Applied for by Mr. A. 
Cammiade 




138 




12 21 




127 32* 


139 


Major Biohard Hunter .. 


20 35 


189 


Applied for by Major 
BichaTd Hnnter 




140 


Mr. Mannel 


9 02 




6 10* 


141 


Mr. Mannel, lit Bit 


43 12 


190 


Applied for by Bishop 
nanoois Louis Bugnion 




142 


Mr. Jane 


19 39 




20 28* 


143 


Mr. Roaario 


3 56 


191 


Applied for by Mr. Henry 
Spencer 




144 


AmnacfaeDa Ancbary 


28 56 




15 40* 


145 


Mr. Mannel, 2nd Bit 


12 84 


192 


Applied for by Captain 
£dward Holwell Short. 




146 


Mr.BaU 


10 07 




5 59* 


147 


Joan • • 


5 88 


193 


Applied for by Mr, C. 




148 


Mr. Grant, Irt Bit 


8 28 




23 69* 


149 


Tmateee of Protestant 




194 


Applied for by SellTum 
MYuriappen . . 






Cbnrch • . 


2 72 




2 16» 


150 


Ennaseemoottookntty 


3 80 


195 


Applied for by Mr. Free- 




151 


Soobroya Cbetty, 2nd Bit. 


21 99 




man • . • • 


28 43* 


152 


Soobroya Cbetty, Ist Bit. 


14 16 


196 


Applied for by Honorable 
J. B. Korton . . 




153 


Mr. Mannel 


41 06 




60 31* 


154 


Uajor Bicbard Hnnter •• 


29 46 


197 


Applied for by Major 
Kichard Hunter • • 




155 


Mr. Fischer 


108 33 




22 20* 


156 


Mr. Miller 


107 85 


198 


Applied for by Mr. G. 
jFischer . . • . 




157 


Applied for by Captain Ed- 






56* 




ward Holwell Hhort . . 


78 48* 


199 


Aj^ed for by Mr. C. 
Walker 




158 


Captain Edward Holwell 
Short 






7 68» 




129 38 


200 


Applied for by Major 
JSichard Hunter 




159 


Mr. W. John 


76 16 




5 23* 


160 


Applied for by Major 
Richard Hnnter 




201 


Bishop Francois Louis 






43 52« 




Bugnion 


1 30 


161 


Applied for by Major 
JSichard Hnntor 


142 59« 


202 
203 


y eerachigoundan 
Applied for by Veerachi- 


1 10 


162 


Mr. Mayer 


76 95 




goundan 


12 71» 


163 


Andey 


2 72 


201 


Applied for by Honorable 
J . B. Korton . . 




164 


Palany Maistry .. 


19 22 




81 52« 


165 


Balamnnien 


1 62 


205 


Major Bicbard Hunter . . 


5 56 


166 


Kistnappa Kaick 


1 00 


206 


Honorable Ii. Arbuthnott. 


8 02 



* Snrvesred under the rules for the sale of waate lands, 
t Beaigned (now GoTeniaent land). 
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List ihawing the Area of Coffee Eetatee and Properties surveyed in Muttafiadu, 
Mohanadu, and Selanadu on the Sh&varoy Hills — (Contmued). 

Estates akd Pbopsbtibs — (Continued). 



No. 


Name of Fkx)prietor or 
Applicant. 


Area, 


No. 


Name of Proprietor or 
Applicant. 


Area. 






ACRM. 






ACBSS. 


207 


Mr. Daly 


36 08 


236 


Hosalandigoundan 


66 


208 


Applied for by G. Baynes. 
Annamalaygoundan 


24 20* 


236 






209 


5 04 


^p^^^^ 


Bit 


60 


209a 


Annamalaygoundan 


39 


236a 


Lutchmanagonndan, 2nd 




210 


Applied for by Mr. Camp- 






Bit 


07 




2 72* 


237 


Somayagamgoundan, Ist 




211 


Applied for by Major 
Richard Hunter and Mr. 






Bit 


24 






237a 


Somayagaiagoundan, 2nd 






Manuel 


20 47* 




Bit 


1 37 


212 


Applied for by Mr. Ma- 




238 


Applied for by Major 
JtCichard Hunter 






nuel 


3 14* 




34 10* 


213 


Maniagoundan, Ut Bit . . 


38 


239 


Appiyagoundan, Ist Bit.. 
Do. 2nd Bit.. 


60 


213a 


Do. 2nd Bit .. 


21 


239a 


26 


21 Sb 


Do. 3rd Bit .. 


61 


240 


Mauthangoundan 


49 


2U 


Yellayagoundan, Ist Bit. . 


47 


241 


Foochi^undan . . 


73 


214a 


Do. 2nd Bit.. 


63 


242 


Poosangoundaa .. 


38 


214b 


Do. 3rd Bit.. 


72 


243 


Coopoogoundan . . 


68 


214c 


Do. 4th Bit.. 


72 


244 


Goundapiyen, Ist Bit . . 


24 


214d 


Do. 6th Bit.. 


4 06 


244a 


Do. 2nd Bit .. 


04 


2I4b 


Do. 6th Bit.. 


44 


246 


VaII n Tna1<m>fiiiT< H« fi 


1 90 


216 


Maniagoundan 


91 


246 


Pooearigoundan lat Bit . . 
Do. 2nd Bit . . 


39 


216 


Maliagoundan 


16 


246a 


69 


217 


Andigoundan, Ist Bit 


2 77 


247 


Pooaari Yellayagoundan. 


I 68 


217a 


Do. 2nd Bit . . 


2 09 


248 


Ponnamalagoundan, Ist 


61 


218 


Do. 


1 46 


249 




219 


Balagoundan 


1 67 




Bit .. ..' .. 


1 70 


220 


Yellayagoundan .. 

Yell amanigoundan , Man ia^ 


13 


249a 






221 


^r A I' 




Bit 


11 




goundan and Goopa- 




260 


Soorootay Moyagoundan. 


34 




goundan 


4 43 


261 


Moyagoundan and Ponna- 




222 


Maniagoundan 


04 




goundan 


1 17 


223 


Yellayagoundan, Yella. 




262 


Aroonachellagoundan • . 


69 




oombigoundan and Ba- 




263 


Ghinnamaligoundan 


1 22 




mag^undan 
Arunachellagoundan 


1 90 


264 




17 


224 


66 


266 


Pethoocoorohigoundan .. 
Applied for by Mr. L. 
Guidouz 


W & f 

60 


225 


Periagoundim 


2 48 


266 




226 


Pooaarigoundan 


09 




69 85« 


227 


Annamalaygoundan 


36 


267 


Applied for by Mr. Le- 




228 


Moothian 


86 




mesle 


84 02* 


229 


Seevathandy 


46 


268 


Applied for by Mr. Rahm. 


86 69* 


230 


Wooragoundan . . 


39 


269 


Do. Mr.Quarme. 


177 84* 


231 


Ponnamaligoundan, latBit 


38 


260 


Do. Dr. Shortt. 


47 33* 


23lA 


Do. 2nd Bit. 


76 


261 


Major Hunter 


2 16* 


231b 


Do. Srd Bit. 


31 


262 


Applied for by Karupa- 




231c 


Do. 4th Bit. 


22 




goundan 


6 03« 


281D 


Do. 5th Bit. 


30 


263 


Applied for by Maliya- 




23lB 


Do. 6th Bit. 


33 




goundan , . 


8 70» 


232 


Ohevadigoundan .. 


26 


264 


Major Hunter 


9 82 


233 


Patchagoundan . . 


18 


266 


Do. • • 


6 27 


234 




60 


266 


Applied for by Meosra. 
Quanne and McMahon. 




234a 


Do. 2nd Bit. 


32 


•■«*^^ 


6 30* 


Alf 


trflre scale map of the L 


ills, ooy( 


srinfi: t 


some square yaids of tm 


iper, has 



been prepared by the Bevenue Survey, and can be seen in the (ToUector's 
office at Salem. 



* Surreyed under the roles for the sale of waste lands. 
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In Part 2 of " The Hill Sanges of Southern India " Dr. Shortt has 
embodied a most valuable paper on the ShevaroTS from the able pen of 
Dr. Cornish, the late Sanitary Commissioner, to which he has appended some 
notes of his own, which cut the ground from under the feet of any one who 
attempts to write on the subject. Any reader desiring fuller information 
regarding the Shevaroys is referred to the volume above quoted. There 
is also much useful information in a '' Beport on the Shevaroy Hills " by 
Colonel Douglas Hamilton, printed at the Fort Saint Oeorge Gazette Press 
in 1862. In the schedule attached to that are the following records of 
teuip^ature at Srkftd. The first is by Dr. Marrett, formerly Civil Sui^eon 
of Salem. 
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The second is by Mr. Beattie, Eesident Engineer, Madras Eailway. 
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These are evidently readings taken in the day time. The thermometer 
must fall at night considerably below these minima. 

With reference to the Grddtmialai above mentioned, the following interest- 
ing extract from the Memoirs of the Geological Survey may not be out of 
place: — 

'' The 0($dumalai is a very fine bold mass, rising between 1,200 and 1,500 
feet or more above the centre of the great Salem and AttOr valley, and 
forming part of the watershed between the hydrological basins of the 
Kftvexi on the west and the Yellftr on the east of the pass. The G^umalai 
is about 4 miles long from west to east, which is very nearly the direction 
of the axial ridge of the mass ; its extreme width at ^e eastern end, where 
broadest, is about 3 miles, including the north and south spurs of the hill. 
The Spanish name of Sierra (a saw) would be particularly applicable to 
describe the side view of the ridgpe, especially when seen from the south. 
This serrated ridge consists of the chief bed of magnetic iron which runs up 
it, gradually increasing in elevation from west to east till it reaches the 
summit at tiie eastern extremity of the ridge, marked by a cairn erected by 
the Trigonometrical Surveyors. On the northern side of the summit there 
is a splendid precipice, several hundred feet high, overhanging in several 
places. The bed is here shown in great magnitude, forming the whole 

VOL. u. 4 
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summit. At the western part of the ridge, just below the high cresti the 
quality of the magnetic iron is very rich, and much iron sand is collected 
from the southern talus to supply the ollays, or small native furnaces in 
several of the neighbouring villages. At the eastern end of the Oddumalai, 
on the contrary, the bed is very much poorer in iron. 

*^ It is at the western end of ^e ridge that the normal position of the main 
beds may best be studied by ascending the saddle which cuts deeply into 
the ridge to the north-east of MSttupatti. The bed there strikes east by 
north with a high dip to the north by west, and is much broken up by 
strong north and south and west-north-west joints. The bed here consists 
of nothing but magnetic iron interlaminated with quartz rocks, the former 
predominating greatly and forming between three-fourths and five-sixths 
of the mass. The same degree of richness appears to continue pretty con- 
stantly for a mile to the west, and as far as the summit of the hill to the 
east, after which there is a gradual diminution in the proportion of magnetic 
iron to about one-fourth of the mass. To the east, however, the bed, when 
ascending the BSlflr hill, again becomes richer, and shows a veiy fine ore 
containing about three-fifths of the pure magnetite. It then again becomes 
very poor, but shows a fine rich ore on the Naiyamalai plateau. 

'' Travelling by the high road from Guddalore to Salem, one could not fail 
to be struck with the very fine bold rocks rising from the ridge of the 
Oddumalai, especially about three-fourths of a mile west from the summit. 
At this spot there is a gigantic naked rock, part of the magnetic iron bed, 
rising between 8 and 400 feet almost vertically above the ridge. Between 
it and the summit is another bold peak, but of much smaller dimensions, 
and not so lofty. As you ascend from this intermediate peak to the summit, 
past a banian tree sacred to Perumal, the view, looking back towards the 
west, is perfectly glorious. In front are the two peaks just described, 
showing their bold outlines to great advantage, and fascinating the eye by 
th^ striking colours due to their mineral composition. To the right and in 
the centre the back ground of this magnificent view is formed by the forest- 
clad Shevaroys ; to the left by the distant Pftlamalai, a fine mountain mass 
west of the KftvSri in Ooimbatdr District. Where the rocks are unbroken, 
but where blocks have fallen away and the weathered joint surfaces appear, 
the deep purple of the mass is varied by shades of red so bright as, when 
illuminated by the sun, to almost rival vermilion in its intensity. The 
summit rocks of the great peak especially are in addition much covered with 
a white lichen, which by contrast greatly enhances the beauty of the other 
colours. 

'' The great precipice on the north side of the summit presents the same 
vivid shades of red, toned by streaks of brown, and offers altogether a veiy 
grand yet singular appearance, contrasted with the bright green of the 
forest, in a great ravine several hundred feet below the summit, the only 
piece of true forest that has been left remaining on the hiU. The thickness 
of this great bed varies a little, but averages probably between 50 and 100 
feet; the generally broken condition of the out-crop, and the immense 
talus resulting in consequence, renders it very difficult to find a spot where 
it is practicable to measure the width of the out-crop. The northern or 
Nfttftmangalam (Sarkar Nftta) bed is, near that village, of good quality, but 
not so rich as the main ridge bed, which seems quite equal to the very 
richest parts of the finest beds of the Kanjumalai and of the Thalaimalai- 
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KoUimalai series in the BSsipur Taluk/' The frontispiece of the volume 
from which these extracts are taken contains a very good picture of the Godu- 
malai. 
Coif]n7Mic4TioN8. Tho roads in the Salem Taluk are as follows :— 

Moods, 

MILES. 

1. Nangavalli to M^hSri 6 

2. MScheri to OmalQr 10 

3. Periytlr to AttaiySmpatti 4 

4. Boad connecting the Salem and Suramanga* 

lam road with the Salem and Omalfkr road . I 

5. From Shevapett to join the Omalfkr road . . 1 

6. From Divattipatti to Attftr Railway Station 

and on to the foot of the Shevaroy Hills . . 6 

7. Boad from Salem to the foot of the Shevaroy 

Hills vid Kannankurichi . . . . • . $ 

8. Boad connecting the Kannankurichi and She- 

varoy Hills road with the Salem and Sheva- 
roy Hills road | 

9. From MScheri to ThopUr 12 

10. From M6chSri to ShdlapOdi 10 

11. Boad connecting the Salem and Nfimakal road 

with the Salem and Sankagiridrug road 

vid the Police Hospital ^ 

12. Boad from Andagaltbr Police Station on the 

Trichinopoly road to Ohftziptbr . . . . 2| 

13. Boad from ThopQr to Omaltlr . . ... .. 15 

14. Boad from Salem to TirupatOr vid Manjavftdi. 10 

15. Salem to Cuddalore vid Atttlr 16 

16. Salem to Trichinopoly vid NSmakal . . . . 20 

17. Salem to Sankagiridurgam 12 

18. Salem and Atttlr Ohftt roads on the Shevaroy 

Hills 18 

19. Attar to Masakslipatti vid GhSzipflr . . . . 13 

20. Salem to Suramangalam Bailway Station . . 3| 

21. Nftmakal to KdnSripatti vid SbSndamangalam. 6 

22. Trichengode to Andagalftr 3 

23. Vaikundam to Masak&lipatti 8 

24. Scandal Point on the Shevaroy Hills to Gtreen 

•ExlllS •• •* •• •• •• »a 4 

25. Taylor's Saddle to Karadiyfir vid Nfigalttr . . 6 

26. firkfid Station roads 5 

27. Salem to the foot of the Shevaroy Hills • . 5 

28. Suramangalam to Hastampatti • • . . 3 

29. Suramangalam to Tftramangalam . . . . 10 

30. Tftramangalam to Nangavelli 7 

31. Salem to Omalur 10 

Boads within Municipal limits . . • . 10 

Total , . 243 
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Thus the regular mileage is at the rate of neady 2| miles of road to every 
10 square miles of area. 

Famine Roads. 

MILBS. 

1. Shetrapett to Tirumalagiri 12 

2. Suramangalam Bailway Station to Salem and 

Omalfir road . • • . « . . . 2 

3. TSramangalam to Ohinnapampatti vid Jalakan- 

tapuram . . . . • . . . . . 12 

4. Gross road connecting T&ramangalam and 

M3cli6ri roads vid Amarakundi and Thola- 
sampatti • . • • . . . . . • 6 
6. Gross road connecting Maodonald's Choultry 

and Attaiy&mpatti roads . . . . . . 3^ 

6. Branch road from NekkSrapatti to Sankagiii- 

drug road • • . . • • . . • . 1 

7. Jalakantapuram and Nangavelli road . • 5 

8. Eoad from Panamarathupatti to Trichinopoly 

roau •• •• •• •• •• a« ^^ 

9. Longley road | 

10. Court road 1 

11. Shevapett patrol road \ 

12. Boad from Annadftnapatti leading to Arai- 

yan tope . • . . . . . . . • \ 

13. Jalalkhftn IttSri road 4 

14. Chinnampatti branch road \ 

15. Chinnampatti Police Station road .. .. \ 

Total . . 46{ 



Famine roads cannot always be maintained, and therefore hardly county 
but, if added to the regular taluk mileage, these roads abrogate 280 miles, 
being 2f to every 10 square miles of area. 

The chief towns in the taluk are Salem, Suraman- 

Ghi>f Towns. galam, Omaltlr, OhSziptbr (or Efisipur), NSmagiripett, 

MSchSri, TSramangalam, &c. 

Salem, the capital, is a Municipality with a population of 50,01 2 souls. It 
contains 7,752 houses, of which 321 are teiraced, 5,800 tiled, and 1,553 
thatched. 6,881 are inhabited, which gives an average of 7*3 persons per 
house nearly. The large ratio of inhabitants per house and of uninhabited 
houses (871) would seem to indicate pressure of municipal taxation. Empty 
houses are not taxed, and this may be the explanation. It is not safe, 
however, to dogmatise on this point, as the proportion of inhabitants to 
houses seems to have been in excess before Municipalities were conceived. 
The following statistics, taken from a review of the census of 1835, may be 
interesting. 

'' The population of Salem and of the suburbs adjoining is estimated at 
19,021 souls, occupying 3,821 houses, giving an average of nearly 5 inmates 
to each ; the town covers an area of 265 square acres. Two wide principal 
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streets mn from east to west through the town, the other parts of which 
consist merely of narrow lanes. The direction of the two large streets is 
favourable to the perflation of air throughout the year, but the lanes are 
dose and confined. The population of Salem consists of adult males 5,801, 
or about 30^ percent. ; adult females 6,571, or 84^ percent. ; male children 
under 15 years 3,636, or 19| per cent.; female children 2,983, or 15} per cent.; 
and, considered with reference to occupation, they may be classed into 
tradesmen — ^ihe great proportion of whom are weavers of silk and cotton — 
and agricultural labourers. The weavers are considered more healthy 
than those whose occupations expose them to the sun and wind. The census 
taken in 1835 shows an increase of 87^ per cent, of the population since 1801, 
which increase is mainly attributable to immigration. The circumstances 
which led to this conclusion are the location here of the Company's commer- 
cial and other establishments, which must have attracted many weavers and 
other settlers ; the ntmiber of houses has only increased 13^ per cent, in 
the same period." Now though the population has considerably more than 
doubled in the years 1835-1871, the number of houses has barely doubled 
in the time, and the cause is not very dear. Doctor Cornish appears to be 
of opinion that former censuses were inaccurate ; but, with all deference to 
so great an authority, it is possible that other causes have been at work to 
produce an abnormal increase of inhabitants and deficient house accommo- 
dation. The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of 
the Municipality for the year 1874-75 : — 



Beceipts. 



Expenditure. 



1. Bsknoelxrcmght forward. 

2. AangnmentB, &c. by 

Government . . 

3. Hates and taxes 

4. Fees from echoolfl, ftc... 
6. Elndowments, &o. 

6. Contribution from Local 

Fonda 

7. MlBoellaneoua 

8. AdTancea recovered 



Total 



B8. A. P. 

1,636 6 2 

1,763 7 5 

30,680 2 11 

1,366 12 9 

143 6 

8,600 

3,176 8 4 

608 16 2 



42,968 6 3 



Grant I, Public Works. 
Do. II, Education 
Do. Ill, Sanitation 
Do. IV, Miscellaneous. 
Do. V, Office 
Do. VI, Advances made. 
Do. VII, Refunds 

Total Expenditure . . 

dosing Balance . . 

Total .. 



BB. A. P. 

9,618 4 6 

4,132 1 6 

20,188 3 

2,606 3 8 

2,846 9 6 

637 
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39,862 3 4 



3,101 1 11 



42,963 6 3 



The town is situated some five miles from the foot of the Shevaroys on the 
Thimmanimuttftr, which is bunded just outside the town. The banks, 
partly aligned and clothed in emerald turf, with their overarching palm 
treeSy form a most agreeable promenade, enlivened b j groups of the towns- 
folk performing their ablutions and exchanging gossip ; the bright-coloured 
doths and graceful figures of the fairer bathers unite with the glancing water 
to farm a most charming picture. Something still remains to be done ; but^ 
so far as their meaos allowed, the Municipality, aided perhaps by a little 
wholesome 'mlum,' have done wonders. The town is straggling and 
extensivoi being about three miles long and two broad. On ti^e eastern 
side is Salem proper, where most of the merchants and officials live ; on the 
south is Gngai, so named from a cave (9«ba), in which some traditional 
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hermit is supposed to have lived and died. The inhabitants are weavers. 
The western side comprises the fort (now no longer existing) and Shevapett, 
the latter named from a fair held there on Tuesdays. Adjacent to the fort are 
most of the pubUo buildings, but the Jail and District Court are on the road 
to the Shevaroys beyond Hastampatti. The mahal in the fort was origin- 
ally the palace or residence of IsmSl Khan, one of the tributary chiefs of 
Salem. When Salem is spoken of it should properly be understood as 
including Hastampatti, the Belgravia of the capital, and Suramangalam, the 
Bailway station, which, by an admitted blunder not unparalleled in the 
history of the Madras Bailway, was built at a distance of d^ miles from the 
town whose traffic it is supposed to serve. However there is some consola- 
tion in the thought that Yellore has been even worse served. At Suraman- 
galam few live who are not in some way connected with theBailway. In Salem 
town proper the only European house of importance is that of the Collector. 
The London Mission have a handsome house and church there, but the 
resident Missionary lives in the best house in Salem, recently constructed on 
the race-course at Hastampatti. The late Mr. Fischer had some houses above 
the anaikat The Collector, Judge, Executive Engineer, Zillah Surgeon, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, Superintendent of Police, Superintendent of 
the Jail, Abkari Contractor, Assistant Collector, Treasury Deputy Collectort 
Subordinate Judge, Tahsildar, Town Sub-Magistrate, and other officials 
have their head-quarters here. The chief public buildings are the Collector's 
Office, the Memorial Hall raised in honour of Harry Augustus Brett, a former 
Collector, the District Court, the Jail, the Zillah School, the billiard room 
and reading rooms, and a very pretty church built after designs by Mr. 
Ohisholm. The town is naturally of some importance, being centrally situated 
as regards Madras, Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Beypore, Ooimbatur and 
other places on the line of rail. The chief industry is weaving in silk and 
cotton ; the grain trade comes next, and the remaining population are agri- 
cultural labourers, lace-makers, doth printers, jewellers, braziers, manufac- 
turers of all kinds of work in bamboo, carpenters, &c. The town formerly 
had an evil reputation as being a hot-bed of fever and cholera ; fever must 
always obtain at certain periods in the Salem valley, and is worse in some 
years than in others ; but cholera is more amenable to sanitation, and the 
Health Department have not been idle in Salem. Begarding the sanitary 
condition of Salem the following are extracts from a report written by Doctor 
H. H. Smith in 1876. It is not always accurate, owing to Doctor Smith's 
brief acquaintance with Salem, but it is sufficiently accurate to be worth 
quoting. 

''All castes use the river to bathe in, especially the Brahmans, who always 
use ^ running water for their morning ablutions. Some of the other castes 
use private wells, or bathe in the surrounding tanks when they contain 
water. 

'' The dhobies use the river above the town : some use the Gugai tank 
when it contains water. The Brahman women use the river at and below 
the anaikat. 

" The following channels, of which there are eight, convey water either from 



> When they can get it. 
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tank to tank^ or from tanks to the river^ or from tanks to the fields ; in wet 
weather of course they receive the washings of the town. They are kept 
pretty dean, and are not allowed to be used for the purposes of nature or 
lor the rec^tion of any kind of refuse. 

(1 .) l%e 8ikn9ri Channel, — ^This lies to the east of Salem, and conveys the 
surplus water of the SHavSri tank, which is out of municipal limits, 
into the Yellakuttai tank Ijdng to the south-east. A portion of the 
channel only runs through municipal limits. It is shallow, about 
5 feet wide, and during the rains is apt to get stopped with weeds 
unless attended to by the proprietor, who is generally served with 
a notice by the Municipal Board. 

(2.) VeUahUtai^ ChanneL — This carries away the surplus of the Yella- 
kuttai tank into the Dadabhoy tank. This channel is an eyesore 
to the town ; the Mimicipal Commissioners have always been 
endeavouring to adopt some plan to drain and dean it, but the 
difficulties owing to the cultivation under its banks have been very 
great ; the Municipal Commissioners are now in commimication 
with the proprietor with a view to its being properly deaned and 
drained. 

(3.) NoUakdrankuUai Channel. — ^A small channd which runs into the 
Yellakuttai channel ; it is always clean as the bed is hard soil and 
rook. 

(4.) Dadabhoy Channel. — Carries the surplus water of the Dadabhoy into 
the Salem river. It is a small channd, and as the fall is great 
water can never stagnate in it. 

(5.) MukkanSri Channel. — Buns into the Salem river, and is always 
dean ; and as it runs through paddy-fields is attended to by the 
ryots who cultivate them. 

(6.) Ckueiler'i Tank Channel^-^TallB into the Salem river. A part of 
this channd ran through a parcherry and was always filthy, but 
the parcherry has been removed and tiie channel is now improved. 

(7.) Pai^wUhangi Tank Channel. — The tank is beyond municipal limits, 
but the channel flows into the Gugai tank, which is within limits ; 
the part within limits is dean and in good order. 

(8.) Qngai Channel.^ — In good order, and after passing through a few 
fidds falls into the river. 



I ThiB ind the Nottafairan are two names for the same tank, the latter but little need : 
this tank has two channels, not one, which, after paasing on each aide of some wet calti« 
TatioD, unite and pour their conjoint stream into the Dadabhoy. A scheme for improving 
this part of the town was folly framed years ago, but was delayed or rather abandoned 
becanse Government dedined to make any reduction in the peshkaah of the mittadar on 
aooonnt of the land, though the loss to revenue wodd have been only Rupees 60 per 
annum. 

* There is a second escape channd to this tank over some low land known as Mara- 
Tan'stank, and thence into the river: were it not for this the bund of the Ghuckler's tank 
would go. 

* Dr. Smith is entirely mistaken here. The water from the Ghigai tank, and from 
the lines tank immediately dongside of it, pours into a common channel at the near- 
est point of contact of the two. Thence it runs west, not through Gugai at all, to the 
Anandan^atti tank, from which the surplus is finally discharged into the river. It may be 
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*^ I have never jet had an oppprtunity of observing these channels when 
they have contained water, as there hajs been but little rain since I came to 
Salem. 

" The water-supply of Salem is at present as bad as it well can be aa 
regards the quality, but not the quantity, of water ; and I think that it is to the 
water that we must in great measure look for the reasons of the prevalence 
of cholera in the town. In addition to the numerous private weUs men- 
tioned when speaking of houses, there are 72 municipal wells, which are 
sunk in graveUy or rocky soil to an average depth of from 20 to 30 feet ; 
these all contain good water, and are kept in repair by the Municipality. 
They contain a sufficient supply of water, if properly utilized for the require- 
ments of the town ; but unhappily the river is the main source of all drink- 
ing water, and, in spite of all warning, and in spite of the evident defile- 
ment of the water by the filth from drains, the filth from dirty clothes, and 
the filth from men's bodies, the poorer natives continue to drink river water. 
The river flows through Salem in something the shape of the letter ' s.' 
Just where it enters the town is a large stone dam called Fischer's anaikat ; 
about a mile or rather Usi ^ below this is another, called the second or 
Arunfichellam's anaikat ; and lower down a third outside municipal limits. 
The effect of these is to cause three large stagnant pools.* Now there is 
always, even in the driest season, a current in the river, which is just 
enough to wash all the dirt and filth down to these pools, where it is con- 
tained, being unable to get any further until a flood comeii down and washes 
it away. In dry seasons, when there is little rain — and these floods come at 
rare intervals — ^the stench from these pools and state of the water is abomin- 
able, and yet the people drink it. Formerly the nuisance was worse than 
it is even now, for then the banks of the river were used as burial places, as 
receptacles for all sorts of rubbish, and even as a public latrine. Now this 
has been altered, the banks have been cleaned and widened, a road has 
been made along the side of the river, and a staff of watchers appointed to 
see that cleanliness is maintained ; no burials are allowed on the banks, 
and the natives are not allowed to turn them into latrines ; but the natives 
are still allowed to wash themselves and their clothes and household uten- 
sils in the river and afterwards to drink the water. Now the dhobies wash 
above the town at Fischer's anaikat ; the Brahman women bathe, and, in con- 
nection with some religious ceremony, always wash their menstrual clothes 



mentioned here that there is a third feeder to the Vellaknttai channel, vi2., a channel 
which collects the surplus irrigation water from the wet cultivation at the head of the 
tank and ultimately joins the two others described aboye. 

1 One mile and one furlong. 

' These * three large stagnant pools,' with their * abominable stench,' are a delusion ; 
water naturally will lodge above an anaikat, but with a stream running through it 
such water cannot be called stagnant, and the only person who has ever smelt these pools 
at all is Mr. Small—the oldest resident of Salem and now Vice-President of the Munici- 
pality, a gentleman who has always taken an active interest in sanitary matters — and he 
has only once observed a foul smell from one of these accumulations, viz., that above 
Arunftchellam's anaikat, and then so slight as not to be perceptible at more than ten or 
fifteen paces, whilst there is no house within double or treble that distance. Finally the 
broach in this anaikat has been much widened of late years, and the nuisance, if any, is 
therefore much abated and not likely to recur. 
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bdow the anaikat ; the Brahmans waah themaeWes and their household 
utensilB for a diatanoe of half a mile ; then the other castes bathe ; and below 
this is a temple where religious bathing is always performed ; then oomes 
a long pool just abore Aronfiohellam's anaikat. This anaikat has been 
bleached, but the breaoh is entirely filled up with mud ; below it oome a 
number of stagnant pools.^ After the women have washed themselves and 
their dothee and their household utensils^ they fill their chatties and lotas 
with water and take it home for household and drinking purposes. In 
speaking of the drainage I mentioned that a good deal of the filth of the 
town got into the river, and I think I have now said enough to account for 
the prevalence of cholera in Salem. The natives certainly use the nut of 
the 8iiyekm$ potatorum or thathan-kottai to purify the water, but this 
only precipitates the mud. Now during the cholera epidemic of 1876 the 
part of the town first attacked was the fort, near thepod above Arunfi* 
chellam's anaikat, and here also the drains are most defective. The disease 
first spread down the river through Shevapett and Gugai,* and during this 
present year most of the cases have occurred in the fort and the chattram 
on the other side of the river, the occupiers of which used the water from 
just below the anaikat. These facts go far to prove the communicability of 
the disease through water; here we have water in which foul clothes have 
been washed flowing down till stopped by an anaikat, and at this place, 
just where we might suppose the germ of the disease, if in the water at all, 
would collect, we have the disease breaking out ; this is the more remark- 
able as when the disease ceased elsewhere it continued to hover round this 
spot. In the chattram new-comers were chiefly the sufferers ; an important 
fact connected with this is that the chattram was often occupied by new 
recruits for the police, among whom there was always a large mortality from 
cholera. Latterly I have insisted on the recruits being sheltered in the 
Police OfBce compound, and none of them are allowed to take water from the 
river, and the mortality has been greatly lessened. 

** The first thing to be done is to stop the natives from using the river 
water for drinking purposes by legislation. I have tried to get an order 



^Itiierident that Br. Smith muttook the pot-wells and escayations made in the bed 
of the riTer when low, for both ablntionary and drinking purposes, which when fresh 
oontain the purest of water, filtered by natore herself, for < stagnant pools,' as no others 



* Dr. Smith's idea that cholera ' spread down the riTer through Shevapett and 
Ongai,' as also that the first cases occurred amongst people using the water abova 
AmnAcheUam's anaikat, is a pure delusion. Dr. K. E. Pearse, who was Zillah Surgeon 
at the time, inquired carefully into the matter and reports as follows :— " The first case 
was in a Maaftimaw house bdxind the dispensary, the people of which got their water 
from a well just outside the house, and the second case was that of Inspector Ha^'man and 
his family, who lived opposite the fort tope and got their water from the sploidid tope 
well lacing their very door." 

** Next, the cholera did not follow the river at all, but jumped from the fort into the 
middle of Shevapett at a considerable distance from the river, and it was not until days or 
weeks afterwards that the intermediate space, where Dr. Smith's imaginary stagnant pools 
lie, was invaded. Dr. Smith was a very able officer, but had the desirable fault of youth. 
He has on his first arrival in India viewed things from too English a stand-point, and 
thus been led to lay on the colour too thick and to generalise or jump to conclusions too 
rapidly." 

VOL. n. 6 
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passed that no native should be allowed to wash either himself or his clothes 
in the riyer either before it enters the town or during its course through the 
town, but there seems to be some insuperable objection, why, I cannot 
find out ; I can see none. Again, if proper sluice-gates were let into the 
anaikats, the river could at least be occasionally flushed. I have also pro* 
posed to remove Aronfichellam's anaikat altogether : it is only an obstruction 
and makes a long stinking pool, which is quite dose to the dispensary and 
several large offices. Another proposition, but which will take time and 
money to cany out, in to construct large reservoirs above the town and to 
conduct the water from these into tanks placed in the town, and then to 
Tun off the surplus into the river below the town ; but in any case the natives 
will drink the river water, and so long as they do so chcdera will abound in 
Salem." 

The following extracts from Mr. Longley's letter of 38th September 1875 
g^ve a sketch of the great outbreak of cholera in the town in thai year : — 

** In the middle of July, when it became apparent that cholera was 
approaching, leaf quarantine sheds were erected at Suramangalam near the 
Bailway station and on the outskirts of the town on the Trichinopoly and 
GoimbatOr roads. A vaccinator with a supply of cholera medicines, ftc., 
was placed in charge of each shed, and they were regularly visited every 
day by a medical subordinate. 

*' No case, however, ocouired on these roads, from whence the entrance of 
the disease into the town had been looked for ; but it appeared on the 16th 
August, about a month after the first precautionary measures were taken, 
and during which time special attention was paid to cleansing the lanes and 
drains of the town and lime-washing houses, ftc. The first seized was a 
girl about four years old, who came with her mother from B9ltlr, a village 
lying at the western extremity of the Attdr Taluk, and which was, in 
common with the rest of the villages in the taluk, quite free from cholera, 
although the disease was prevailing in villages some forty miles to the 
south of BSltlr in the Trichinopoly District. This case ended fatally. 

'* The next was on the following day (the 17th), also in the fort, in a street 
adjoining the one in which the litde girl died. A Masalman boy, about 
fourteen years old, was taken ill on his return from the Salem bazaar, where 
he had been all day, was seized in the early morning and died at noon. 
On the following day two more cases occurred, one in the fort and one in 
Salem town; both recovered. The next day (the 19th) there were twelve 
cases, of which five were fatal, in Gugai and Shevapett, situated to the 
south and west of Salem proper {vide map). 

'' I may here mention that ihe greaUit precauiions were taken in the earlier 
cases, which occurred on the 16th, 17th, and 18th in the fort, to prevent the 
9pr$ad of the disease, the clothing, &o., of the diseased being burnt and 
the houses thoroughly fumigated. The Sanitary Inspector of the division 
and my Dresser were charged with this duty, which was promptly carried 
out. 

''From the 21st the disease rapidly increased, but confined itself to 
Shevapett, fort and Ougai, not spreading across the river into Salem 
proper. The town was now divided into medical districts. 
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** Fifty depota were oBtablished throughout the town at oonvenient spots, 
where pills aad chloxodjne, and lately spirits of camphor, could be had on 
applicationi and notices to this effect were posted in yariouB parts. 

" From the 2l8t until the end of August cases increased very rapidly, 
untily on the 28th, the highest number was reached, when in twenty-four 
hours 139 attacks took place and 58 casualties. From this date up to 
the 4ih the disease had still confined itself to the fort, Gugai and Sheva- 
pett, the number of deaths gradually diminishing until the 5th of this 
month, when the disease suddenly made its appearance in Salem proper, 
commencing dose to the bridge and travelling from west to east with the 
wind. From the 24th of August until the 2lBt September we had not a 
drop of rain. On the night of the 2l8t there was a fall of an inch and 
a half, and again half an inch on the night of the 22nd. This rain has 
had a marked effect in (iiminiahing the nun^ber of attacks, which fell 
in one day from 58 to 29, of which 18 were fatal. The disease has now 
assumed a more sporadic form, the cases being scattered about in different 
divisions of the town, and whole streets are not now infected as was the case 
three weeks ago, when the disease was at its height. 

« « • • « 

''Large bonfires, made up with wood smeared ov^ witili tar, werecom- 
meneed on the 11th. These were lit in several parts of the town. Tar 
was occasionally dropped on the fire, and the volumes of black smoke rolling 
right through the streets and houses of the infected parts had a marked 
effect. This was notably seen in Lubbay Street near the Salem market. 
The disease was very bad in and about this street on the 11th, and a huge 
bonfire was lighted with plenty of tar and kept going for forty-eight hours. 
On the evening of the 12th there were scarcely any oases, and since then the 
disease has entirely left that quarter. The same sueeess attended lighting 
tar-fires in the agraharam. I also foimd that where (as in Ougai) it was 
possible to get right round the whole of an infected quarter the disease was 
more easily driven out. 

• « • « « 

"I endose a statement showing the number of attacks and casualties up to 
28th September, as well as a tabulated return showing the incidence of the 
disease on the various castes. It will be seen that Mahometans have 
suffered in a greater proportion to other castes, and that the disease has 
been most fatal among children between the ages of 5 and 15. The attacks 
up to date aniount to 2,039 and the casualties to 840, being 41 per cent. 
!nie population of the town, as returned by the census of November 1871, 
was 50,000. 

« The Central Jail and the part round it have up to this been entirely free 
of the disease." 
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Siatemma thawing ti$ Number of Penam aUaeked by, and died of, ChoUra mthin 
ih$ Municipal limits of 8alm I\Hon from the liUh Augmi U ih$ 28M Soptem- 
bor 1875. 



Date. 



Aug^Qst 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
September 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



16tli . • . • 

i7th • . • . 

18th 

19th 

20th 

21it 

22nd 

23rd 

24th 

2Mh .. 

26th 

27th 

28th .. 

29th 

30th ' 

3l8t 

iBt 

2iid • . • • • • . 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th . • • . 

7th 

8th 

10th 

llUi . . . . . . 

12Ui . . . . 

13th 

14th 

16th 

16th .. 

17th 

loub . • • • . • 

19th 

20th 

2l8t 

22nd 

23zd 

ZvUi • • • • . . 

26th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

Total . . 



fieiaed. 



1 






1 
2 

4 
2 
6 
18 
33 
60 
30 
41 

74 

29 
21 
28 
16 
24 
17 
22 
29 
21 
27 
33 
33 
39 
44 
47 
42 
46 
20 
19 
26 
44 
22 
29 
18 
27 
17 
11 
11 
11 
12 
23 

1,077 






1 



8 
3 
6 
11 
32 
36 
32 
43 

66 

26 
13 
28 
16 
8 
9 
17 
26 
29 
60 
37 
38 
29 
30 
29 
31 
30 
21 
28 
27 
31 
12 
29 
18 
30 
12 
18 
12 
13 
14 
16 

962 



I 



Died. 



8 

-a 



I 



1 


. • 


1 


1 


1 


1 


■ • 


1 


2 


• • 


• ■ 


t • 


12 


• . 


3 


3 


6 


. . 


2 


2 


12 


1 


8 


4 


29 


7 


6 


12 


66 


8 


11 


19 


96 


24 


11 


86 


62 


9 


7 


16 


84 


14 


20 


84 


139 


36 


22 


68 


66 


16 


19 


34 


34 


9 


6 


14 


66 


8 


12 


20 


31 


4 


7 


11 


32 


10 


3 


13 


26 


12 


6 


18 


39 


2 


6 


8 


64 


10 


6 


16 


60 


6 


8 


14 


77 


6 


23 


29 


70 


16 


12 


27 


71 


U 


16 


26 


68 


16 


14 


30 


74 


16 


16 


31 


76 


22 


13 


36 


73 


19 


12 


81 


76 


14 


9 


23 


41 


18 


12 


26 


47 


13 


23 


86 


63 


9 


11 


20 


76 


11 


7 


18 


84 


IS 


6 


19 


68 


12 


17 


29 


36 


7 


10 


17 


67 


10 


14 


24 


29 


6 


7 


12 


29 


6 


11 


16 


23 


4 


6 


10 


24 


6 


7 


13 


26 


9 


6 


16 


38 


16 


6 


21 


2,039 


427 


413 


840 



Tar bon- 
fires 
oom* 
men. 
oed. 
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BUdement ihowingf th$ Number ofFefwom aiiaeked by, and dUd of, Cholera within 
ihs Mwwfipa limiU of 8akm Ibwnfrom ths 16M Au^i to the 28/A Soptem- 
her 1875. 



Caste. 


6 years. 


6 to 16. 


16 to 30. 


80 to 60. 


Above 
60. 


Total. 














• 




• 












-8 


.1 


1 




1 


1 


-8 


1 


-8 


QO 


1 




gS 


5 


s 


s 


s 


S 


q5 




s 


1. Europeans and East 
Indians 


























2 


1 


10 


4 


4 


1 


8 


2 


• • 


• • 


19 


8 


2. Native Christiana , . 


4 


2 


10 


3 


7 


8 


6 


4 


• . 


. . 


26 


12 


3. Hindus 


600 


226 


618 


249 


869 


141 


136 


70 


84 


27 


1,637 


712 


4. Kaliometans .. 

Total.. 


129 
636 


42 


122 


43 66 


16 
160 


16 
169 


6 


6 


2 
29 


337 


108 
840 


270 


760 


299 


446 


82 


40 


2,039 



In February 1876 the Sjillah Surgeon, Dr. B. E. Pearse, reported on 
the epidemic, differing in some matten from the yiews and results given by 
the Magistracy. The following extracts are of interest : — 

*' The epidemic, which had been steadily working up aU through Southern 
India for some months prcTiously, ultimately reached Salem on the 16th 
August. For some days previously it had hung about the environs of the 
town, and cases were reported which, on investigation, proved unfounded ; 
but on the 16th an undoubted case pocurred, viz., a young child (female) 
aged 4, probably an imported case, as she had been away in the district 
for a month previously and had just returned to Salem ; at the same time 
no direct communication could be traced with any infected locality. . On 
the 17th a second case occurred in the same neighbourhood, and on the 1 8ih 
two more cases, also in the same locality (fort), and by the 19th the epide- 
mic was fully established, 12 cases being treated. On the 22nd the number 
roee to 86, and continued severe throughout the whole of September and 
for the first few days of October, but by the 7th October it fell to a single 
figure, and, though it continued for nearly three months longei*, it was never 
again severe, finally dying out with the old year. 

'^It is a common rule that cholera attacks all alike, strong and weak, show- 
ing if anything a preference for adult males ; but the present epidemic, at 
least so &r as Salem is concerned, has been an exception to this rule, as the 
number of able-bodied men carried off has been comparatively small, the 
majority of the cases occurring amongst children and persons previously in 
bad health; thus the following table may be regarded as approximately 
correct : — 







Attacked. 


Died. 






Males^ 

Adults 

Children (below 16) 

Females- 
Adults 

Children (bdow 16} 


401 
716 

828 

602 


112 
187 

84 
169 
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showing both in the attacks and deaths no lees than 64 per oent. amongst 
the children. The same remark also applies to the European portion of the 
return, the two Europeans who died being a Police Head Constable who had 
long been in bad health, and his child, a girl about 8 or 9 years old. 

'' Compared with the Magisterial returns the numbers stand as follows : — 



Attacked. 



Died. 



Magitterud 
Medical 



2,674 
2,047 



1,189 
652 



And here I may be permitted to remark that I beUeve the latter to be the 
more accurate of the two, not so much as to numbers as in the general idea 
of the character of the epidemic which it is calculated to convey. The 
ICagisterial numbers would necessarily stand higher than mine, referring as 
mine do to '' cases seen " only, and some few must have escaped the subor- 
dinate staff, large as it was and well as it did its work ; but what I desire 
to point out is the great difference in the mortality rates. Thus, if we deduct 
the treated cases and their mortality from the Magisterial list and iU mor- 
tality, the latter would be found to exceed the former by 627 in the seizures 
and by 587 in the deaths : in other words, but 40 people out of 627 recovered, 
or 93*62 per cent, of cases not entered in my returns, and presumably not 
placed under treatment, proved fatal, an almost incredible result, bringing 
the mortality for the town up to 43-03, instead of standing at the very low 
figure of 26-97 per cent, as my returns would indicate. In short my conten- 
tion is that the rate of mortality was unusually low, and against the asser- 
tion the Magisterial records in some degree militate, and it is in this sense 
only that I have raised the point. I am careful to explain the grounds of 
exception taken, as the hard and long-continued labours of the subordinate 
Magistracy during the epidemic (of the higher it is not for me to speak) 
render both their fellow-townsmen and myself, as Sanitary Officer, much 
their debtors ; and it is only and purely in a scientific point of view, viz., as 
the basis of a statistical return, that I desire to take exception to their 
figures. 

''I now pass to a general review of the measures adopted to meet the inva- 
sion previous to and during its incidence. 

''When it became evident that the epidemic, which was steadily advancing 
from the south and south-west, must sooner or later invade Salem, the fol- 
lowing general measures were adopted in consultation with the Collector : — 

(«.) Temporary sheds were erected at the principal entrances of the 
town and placed in charge of either a medical subordinate or 
trained vaccinator, so as to prevent ingress of any one actually 
suffering from the disease and so keep the disease out of the town 
as long as possible. 

(i.) Materials for fumigation— wood, sulphur, tar, ftc— were collected 
and held in readiness. 

(c) Full instructions were issued to the subordinate magistracy and 
municipal officers, and the necessary funds placed at their dis- 
posal 
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(i.) The sitiiation of the medicine depdts determined on — 47 in number. 
(e.) Steps were taken for utilizing as many of the Taocinators, both 

Municipal and Local Fond, as might be necessary. 
(/.) Large supplies of cholera medicines were prepared both by the 

Municipal and Local Fund Boards. 

"When on the 16th August the disease actually appeared, and whilst the 
cases were few in nimibery every effort was made to stamp it out by destroy- 
ing all olo^ of attacked persons, thoroughly fumigating the house and 
street, removing the other izunates where possible, carefully removing and 
deetroying with fire or burying deeply all ejected matters, &o., but unfor- 
tunately without success ; but still throughout the epidemic the same general 
measures were persevered in, though at times it was of coxurse impossible to 
carry them all out as fully as one would have desired, the burning of the 
infected cloths especially being viewed with any thing but favour by the 
poorer classes, and to some extent also by those who could well afford the 
loes. Li view of this feeling — should it ever be my lot again to have to make 
arrangements to meet an invasion of cholera in a large town — ^I shaU strongly 
advise the authorities to lay in a store of native cloths, ftc., and let it be 
known beforehand that cloths destroyed under proper authority will be 
replaced, and so endeavour to induce their free surrender, for there can be 
Utile doubt but that infected cloths supply one of the commonest and readi- 
est modes of propagating the disease. 

" As regards fumigation three materials were adopted, vie., wood or charcoal 
alone, sulphur, and tar ; the fires were lit in the usual way to windward of 
the infected spot, varying in size according to the length and breadth of the 
street, the number of houses, &c., ftc. Of the three substances, the tar would 
seem by common consent to have done the most good, or at least in one or 
two places where it was employed the outbreak was got under more rapidly 
than elsewhere. Sulphur, which some persons have praised so highly, and 
of the supposed benefits of which one or two marked cases are on record, 
did not produce any special effect in the present instance. 

"But that which I believe did more good than anything else, both actually 
and (so to say) morally by inducing confidence, was the establishment of 
medicine dep6t8. Of these 47 were opened, one or two in each of the 
larger streets, the houses of men who were popular with, and looked up to 
by, their fellow-townsmen, whether officials or not, being selected and 
supplied with chlorodjme and Patterson's pills. None will deny that if 
cholera is to be cured at all it must be taken early, and by this arrange- 
ment medicine was brought within easy reach of every one, and taken or 
administered on the first appearance of the disease, with the natural resiilt 
of checking it in a large proportion of cases. This again in its turn in- 
spired confidence, so that after a very few days not only were European 
medicines willingly taken, but the feeling that the attack must prove fatal 
was overcome, and thus many who under ordinary circumstances woiild 
have sat still (they and their friends alike) and allowed things to take their 
course, trusting to chance for the result, applied at once for aid, and, believ- 
ing in recovery, recovered. 

"As in all such epidemics, there was a regular panic at first, but after a 
few days this subsided, as above explained, with the result I believe of 
largely reducing the mortality, especially amongst adults. 
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''At the same time that these medicine depots were established the town 
was subdivided into districts, the Native Surgeon and Hospital Assistants 
taking each his division, and having vaccinators and pupils in number 
according to its size to work under him ; thus the town was thoroughly 
broken up into small areas, each man being responsible for his own plot, 
enabling a much more accurate check to be kept on the returns, and at the 
same time bringing aid witiiin easy reach of every one. The Municipal 
maistries were also employed to aid in discovering oases, each in his own 
town division being required to report every case coming within his cogni- 
sance. Ab the disease travelled along, the distribution of the staff was 
varied as required after consulting the reports of my own assistants, and, 
when necessary, the civil authorities also. In this way the aid was always 
kept proportionate to the severity of the invasion, and none need have died 
without assistance ; whilst as a matter of fact I believe that the number who 
did so perish was very much less than in any other epidemic of equal extent 
which I have either seen or read of. 

''One, and indeed the only, peculiarity of the invasion was the direction it 
took. The general lie of the town is almost east and west, inclining 
slightly to the south at its western and to the north at its eastern end. 
Now the cholera arriving from the south-west struck the town near its 
centre, taking thence an almost due westerly direction ; this continued from 
its commencement on the 16th August up to the 5th September, when it 
appeared to make its exit at the western end of the town ; but on the follow- 
ing day it reappeared at the central spot. (the fort) where it had made its 
first appearance, and thence, adopting an exactly opposite course, swept 
through the town in a direction almost due east, reaching the extreme eastern 
and north-eastern limits in about three weeks. By the end of the month 
it had apparently exhausted itself to a great extent and the number of cases 
fell largely. 

"Regarding the treatment I have little or nothing new to add. Where 
every one's hands were so full there was no time for trying new experimental 
measures, especially as the old established ones worked well. Chlorodyne, 
Patterson's pills, stimulant mixtures, and warmth, imparted as best might 
be, formed the ordinary course of treatment, and when begun early enough 
generally proved successful. It was noticed that except quite at the com- 
mencement, Patterson's pills mth opium seemed to do harm rather than 
good, inducing a tympanitic condition of the stomach and intestines and a 
semi-comatose state as well, so much so that after a time the pills with opium 
were only issued to the Hospital Aasistants, the less skilled hands not being 
trusted with them. It was also noticed in a certain not inconsiderable 
number of cases, that if the purging was arrested sharply and quickly 
by these pills, sudden bloating of the stomach came on, proving rapidly fatal, 
unless at once checked by a dose of calomel and soda or some similar prepar* 
ations. The cramps were for the most part mild, sometimes indeed quite 
absent, yet cases were not unknown in which they were veiy severe. 
Some of the townspeople used Bubini's camphor, and it is said with good 
effect, many cases having, it is alleged, been cured by it ; but the number 
of cases treated by my own skilled subordinates was not such as to enable 
me to form any useful conclusion, and information derived from unskilled 
sources is in such cases not to be trusted. One other satisfactory incident 
should also be recorded, viz., that some of the native hakeems, seeing the 
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good effects of our treatment^ voluntarily went to the medicine depots and 
obtained supplies, wbich they used either alone or in combination with their 
own specifics. 

'* Lastly I have only to add, in explanation of the small mortality, that 
I belieye it to be attributable in the first place to the very great improve- 
ment which has taken place in the sanitary condition of die town since the 
disease was last seen here in an epidemic form, and next to the good will and 
eneigy with which all concerned worked when the disease really set in, work 
so thoroughly carried out, that, in a large town of 50,000 people, even 
according to the most unfavourable statistics, four out of every five cases 
almost received European treatment, and of the rest it may be fairly presumed 
a certain proportion received the assistance of their own hakeems, so that 
few can have succumbed unaided, and of that few it may be truly said that 
it was their own fault they did not obtain proper assistance, whilst the 
confidence early instUled into the people by the success which attended 
the earlier efforts no doubt had a most beneficial effect, and sensibly 
reduced the death-rate alike by its direct and indirect action." 

Salem is fiunous for its good roads and avenues. For the education of the 
people ample provision has been made, the Zillah School under the able 
supervision of Mr. Small containing 361 pupils. 

The following is a list of the schools iu Salem town in August 1879 : — 



StaUment ihowing the Number of Sehooh in Salem 



TbflMi. 



i 



1 

2 
8 

4 

6 
6 



8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

II 
14 

16 
16 
17 
18 



Name of SchooL 



Ooramment 2nd Grade College, 

Salem. 
Govemment Girla' School, Salem. 

Local Fmid Koimal School 

Town School, Salem (aided) 

Do. Shevapett (aided) . . 

Wnglieh Mixed School, Boys and 

Mahometan School 



B DiTiaioii School 
D do. do. 






standard up to 

which inBtmction 

IB given. 



F 
O 
H 

I 
J 



do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 



Komati Madam School, Shevapett. 

Do. do. Salem 

Mnllnvadi F Divirioia 
Snhbaaraya POlai Diviiion 



361 
80 
16 

137 

76 
6 ft 16 

40 

109 

64 

46 
66 
36 

28 
30 

60 
20 
80 
30 



Remarks. 



F. A. Standard . . 

3rd Grade School- 
mistress Teat. 
6th Grade Teachers' 

Gertifloate. 
n Glass of a Gov- 
enmient School. 
Do. 

8rd Grade School-S 

mistress Test. I 

II Class of a Got- ^ 

ernment School, f 

Do. J 

in Standard of^ 

fiesolt Grant. 

Do. 

Do. 

n Standard of 

Besult Grant. 

Do. 

ni standard of 

Besult Grant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. •• 
Do. 



I 



Gk>vemment 
Schools. 

Local Fuid School. 

Municipal Schools 
(aided)/ 



Municipal Salary 
Grant Schools. 



Municipal Combin- 
ed System Schools. 



Municipal Besult 
Grant Schools. 



VOL. n. 



6 
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StitUmeni showing the Number of Schools in Salem Municipal Town. 



I 



19 
20 

21 

22 



Name of School. 



London Mittion High School . . 
Do. Caste Girls' School. 
Do. Christian do. 

Palany FiUai I Division 



23 Venkatakrishnier H Divisiim 

24 Yftllappa Vathi C Division 
26 j Ramasawmi Naidu G Division 
26 i Hatha Pillai H Division 



27 
28 

29 



Ponnampett D Division 

Vaniar street School, Shevapett, 

H Division 

Potter's Street C Division 

Total .. 



. 



I 



160 

100 

26 

60 

26 
20 
40 
SO 
16 

40 
20 



1,742 



Standard up to 

which instruction 

is given. 



Matriculation . . 

• • • t 

* • . • 

Elementary Ver- 
nacular. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Remarks. 



London Mission 
Sohoob. Numbers 
not ascertainable ; 
those given are 
only an estimate. 



Pial Schools, 

Private. 



Ghftadpflr, population 8,006, is situated in the valley between the KoUi- 
malais and the Bodamalai ; between the 13th and 14th mile stones on the road 
from Salem to Nftmakal a branch road turns off eastward towards Qhazipur. 
The valley at the entrance to which it is situated is some 17 miles long and 
about 12 miles broad, narrowing on the east to a point, and shut in towards 
the west and south-west by low hills or hillocks connected with the lofty 
chains of hills above mentioned which lie on the north and south. The 
town is of some importance and is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tabsildar, 
the overgrown Salem Taluk requiring three of these functionaries besides the 
town Sub-Magistrate of Salem, whereas Elrishnagiri and Attur have not 
even one. The taluk is unwieldy and beyond the powers of a Talisildar, 
especially containing, as it does, the chief town of the district. The transfer 
of the Ghaziptir valley to Attur would be a step in the right direction. The 
inhabitants of Ohfizipur are chiefly Patnulkftra Komatis or weavers, who 
manufacture silk and cotton cloths extensively, and ironsmiths who work 
the ore found in the adjacent hills. Sugarcane is grown abundantly in the 
neighbourhood. Large iron-boilers for the manufacture of jaggery and 
sugar are made here, as also iron and brass vessels of different kinds for sale 
elsewhere. The name is commonly written BOsipilr, but OhSziptlr is the 
correct form. The ' ghain ' was unpronounceable by Tamil lips and hence the 
transmutation. Similarly the aspirated ' r ' in ' garh ' has dropped out in 
such words as Mahar&jagarh, by Tamulians written and pronounced Maha- 
r^jagada. 

After passing through Qhftzip^ a cross-country road branches off to the 
right vid Singal&ntapuram, Bdlukurichi and Shendamangalam to Nfimakal ; 
leaving this €ind continuing on the main road, NOmagiripett, 5| milea 
distant from Ohftziptlr, is reached. It is a large villi^ with a population of 
3,509, noted for tibie fertility of its soil, its excellent system of agriculture, 
and formerly for its iron-works. It takes its name from the goddess 
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Nsmag^, whose temple is at Nfimakal. Through Nftmagiripett flows the 
Vadagamkurichi river., a small stream fed by mountain torrents from the 
KoUimalais. The sandy bed always contains water, which percolates to the 
wells in the adjoining land, the irrigation under these causing the environs 
d the village to resemble a series of gardens. Here in the month of May, 
after the driest season known for years, splendid crops of cholam were ripe 
for the sickle. There is one little threshing-floor outside the village, edged 
with mango trees whose shade defies the noonday sun. On four sides are 
paddy-fields waving in ripples of dark green, just tipped with silver by the 
8un' light: a lovelier retreat could hardly be imagined. The soil of the 
valley is rich alluvium washed from the denuded lulls in the neighbour- 
hood. Underneath is morambu, a good filtering medium, and fractured 
quarts overlies the fields. The geological features of the adjoining hills are 
interesting. The displaced strata can*be traced for miles ilong their sides 
owing to the absence of brushwood or surface soil. Beyond N&magiripett 
the hiUs dose up to form ttie Ayilpatti kanavay or ghflt, which oommimicatea 
with AttGr. Nfimagiripett is chiefiy inhabited by rich Komatis or Banians, 
who live in hovels, a trace of the days when a man was afraid to betray his 
wealth by external show. The huge mound of ashes and cinders at the 
eomer of the town testifies to the pristine activity of its iron-works. The 
denuded hills indicate the cause of the downfall of this industry, viz., want 
of fuel. The ore is still smelted on a small scale in the same place and is of 
very superior quality. The furnace is a conical mound of earth something 
like an anthill. Into this the ore and charcoal are introduced, the opening 
being closed except where the nozzle of a primitive bellows intrudes. 
When the smelting is over the glowing mass, technically called ' the 
bloom,' dripping silvery beads, is withdrawn and worked on an anvil, and 
when sufficiently hammered a cut is made nearly the whole way through 
and the mass is then ready for sale. 

OmalOr, some ten miles distant from Salem, is the head-quarters of the 
Depaty TahsUdar of the OmalQr Division. Its population numbers only 
dSl'souls. It is rather insignificant, the only feature of interest about it 
being the old fort. Munro seems to have been fond of camping here as 
many of his letters are dated '' Wamlere," an ill-fated place for him, as it 
is here that he received in May 1796 the news of the death of Foulis, the 
last of the four intimate friends of his early days ; indeed the year seems 
to have brought death to three if not four of them, as Dods seems to have 
died in January, Taylor in April at Amboyna, Foulis in May, and James 
Irving could not have died much before the end of 1795. Omaltlr in the 
olden time was a petty chieftainship under one Oetti Mudali, and changed 
hands repeatedly as mentioned elsewhere. 

Mdcheri, population 616, is chiefiy noted for the annual festival and cattle 
fait held here, during which it is reported that promiscuous intercourse 
between the sexes is licensed by custom, probably out of especial considera- 
tion for barren women: simHar charity prevails during the Kaikalar's 
festival at Dharmapuri. It is about half-way between Omaltlr and Shola- 
pftdi in an unhealthy tract. Potstone utensils are manufactured there. 

Tftramangalam, population 481, has a temple of great architectural beauty. 
Two kulams and some beautiful sculptures, now half buried, but freah as 
though only just touched by the chisel, are ascribed to the famous Getti 
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Mudaliar, in whose extensive territory Tftramangalam was included. This 
town was formerly the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar, but was aban- 
doned on account of its unhealthiness. 

The chief festivals are as follows : — 



Date. 



Place. 



Name of 



Number 
of penons 
attending. 



May 

Anguit 
April 
March 
Aiifi[iut 
Apnl 
Febroary 
April 
Do. 
March 
February 
April 

November 

March 

April 



August 

January 

February 

March 

January 

October 



three days 
two do. 
do. do. 
one day 
two days 

do. 
one day 
three diays 

do. 
one day 
two days 
one day 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
five days 
four do. 
one day 

do. 



Salem 
Do. 

Mankuppai 
Vlranam 
Chinnatimpatti 
Gh&iipnr . . 

Do. 
Atthanttr 
Pudnpett 
Alavaypatti 
Namagirijpett 
Shirapalli .. 
PaUipatti .. 
Ennavalipatti 
Akkarampatti 
Omalttr 

Ohinnatirupatti 

Taramangaiam 

Mdchsri 

Nangavelli 

VellAr 

Salem 



• ■ 

• ■ 



. « 
» ■ 



. * 



GarfestiTal 

Miriamman 

Do. ' .. 

Do. . . . . 

Procession of Vishnu . . 

Gar festival 

Augftlama feast 

BacBrakaU do 

Durga Ohudamani festival 

SubramaniaswAmi do. 

GopAlakrishnaswAmi do. 

Hathniabftthaswtmi festival . . 

Kogsmalsi Palaniyandi festival 

Anniyftyalinga festival 

Mumappan do. 

Suyambun&daswAmi car festi- 
val 

Venkatarftmanaswimi f estivaL 

Oar festival 

Badirakftlianimaii feast 

Oar festival 

Mallikarjunaswftmi festival . . 

VenkatarftmanaswAmi car f esti- 
* ai .. .. .. t. 



2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

600 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

6,000 

200 

600 

600 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

600 
1,000 
600 
10,000 
600 
300 

6,000 



The exports and imports for Salem have been estimated as follows : — 



ExparU, 



Articles. 


To what place exported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rice 

LampH)il seeds 

Lamp-oil 

Ghee 

aoths 1 


B^)ore, Palghat and 

l&dura 
Madras, Negapatam and 

Trichinopoly 
Madras ana Berpore . . 

Do. do. 
Maisttr, -Bangalore, Bel- 
lary, Cuddapah, Jaga. 
naUi, Sholapur, Madras 
and Nellore 


160,000 measures 

180,000 do. 
1,400 pothies 
16,800 measures 

• 
« • • t 

Total .. 


BS. 

27,000 

14,000 
28,100 
16,000 

38,00,000 


38,84,100 



^ The weaving interest is very large in Salem, but the item here given is swollen by the 
inclusion of the cloths manufactured for Government during the famine by distressed 
weavers and made over for commission sale to Messrs. McDowell and Company, Madias. 
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Axticles. 



Whence imported. 



Quantity. 



Talue. 



Sail 



Wheat 
Areca-nnte 
Tobaeoo 
PnlM of 
kinds 

ATand 

Saffron 
Ghoimd<4iiit8 



Pepper 
Garfic 






Gingelly aeeda 



Madzae, CSieynr and 

Kerkanam 
Goimbatfir 

Odicat 

Coimbatlkr 

Madmand Kegapatam. 
Bangalore and Coimbar 

tikr 

Bengal 
Cuddalore 

GaUcat 

Benf;al, Bangalore and 

Nilgiris 
Bengal .. 



884 mannds 
15,000 measuree 
8,100 mannds 
640 do. 



144,000 



48,000 do. 

100 mannda 

64,000 meararei 

1,000 mannds 



* . 



1,200 
60,000 



do. 



Total 



3,16,800 

8,600 

32,400 

1,616 

18,000 

6,240 

200 

8,000 

6,000 

1,800 
10,000 






4,08,666 



These fig:iiree are open to great suspicion. Improyed railway returns will 
supply valuable information on this head, but for the past no figures are 
ayailable. 

Weekly fairs are held at the places mentioned below : — 



1 




Komher 






D.y. 


Place. 


of persons 
attending. 








NangareDi 


1,000 






Do 




3,000 




• 


Taeeday . . 


Shevapett 


2,000 






Wednesday 


MSchSii 


800 






Thnnday 


Ayodiapatnam .. 
Mnttimaikampatti 


600 






Friday .. 


2,000 






Do 




600 





Oatfle, grain and other agricultural products, doths and kamblis, vessels 
of brass and iron, condiments, &c. are bought and sold. 

The following table shows the provision for education in the Salem 

Taluk. It does not indude the Zillah School mentioned 
in the statement showing education in Salem town. 
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The taluk seems to be somewhat under-officered in the Inspector grade 

of the Police, and probably another Inspector might be 
added with advantage. There are three divisions for 
police porposee : the B.T. or Salem Town division, having stations at Salem 
town, Shevapett and Suramangalam ; the B.8. or Salem Taluk division, 
having stations at the Salem Taluk, at SSrkfid, Kftripatti, Achftnkuttaipatti, 
Ghftsipfir, Mall^, Nftmagiripett, AndagalQr and Thftthaiyangfirp6ttai ; and 
the B.W. or Omaltkr division, with stations at Omaltkr, MdchSri, Nangavelli, 
Divatipatti, TSramangalam, Sholapfidi andtMorOr. The taluk is only 
troublesome from its size ; otherwise there is nothing in the way of crime to 
distinguish it. The following is a statement of grave crimes for the years 
1874 and 1875 :— 



Nature of Offence. 



1S74. 



1875. 



1 



Dacoity 

HooMbreakiiig 

Theft 

llurder 

AjBoiiflGflchief, &c^ 

Bobbevy .. 



84 

310 

2 

4 
9 



1 
I 

P 




1 
1 



11 






i 



t 



I 



2 

42 

132 

. • 
2 
2 



54 
73 
335 
10 
6 
14 



25 

33 

191 

• • 

6 
3 



M16 
8,664 
4,530 
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B8. 

247 

2,181 

659 



2 

46 

225 

5 

1 

13 



1 
14 
112 
2 
1 
9 



6 

50 

208 

6 

2 

11 



2 

16 

157 

3 

2 

11 



S8. 

509 

721 

5,575 



211 



93 
1,083 



The following notes have been contributed by the Superintendent of 
Police regarding the different ranges in the taluk : — 

The Salem Town division consists of three stations, two in the town and 
one at Suramangalam. The town is fairly healthy except when cholera 
breaks out, which happens once in three or four yean. The people are gene- 
rally very orderly. The J9dar (weaver) caste is much given to gambling. 
Brahmans and Vellfilars excepted, all classes, in about equal proportions, 
appear as bad characters in police lists. The stations are aU built on the 
high road. There are two village and three road beats out of town, and 
fifteen beats within the town. Crime is generally committed by known 
depredators and loose characters of the division, and occasionally by bad 
characters from adjacent divisions. Silk weavers and Jddars are the pre- 
vailing classes of people in the town, and Fadaiftchis in the villages. Crime 
is not heavy. The fair on Tuesday at Shevapett is always well attended. 
The Omaltlr road at the chalk hills is specially guarded during the MSchSri 
car-feast held in February, owing to people from the town travelling that 
way in great numbers. 

Begarding the nine stations of the Salem Taluk division the Superin- 
tendent gives the following notes : — 



1 The oases of Ajsoii having been ledgered nith Serious 
Offences, canaot be given separately. 



and other Cognate 
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(1.) Sakm StatioH. — ^Tlua range is generally healthy, but fever ooca- 
fiionally preraUs. The station is a part of the taluk cutcheny 
in the Salem town. There are 6 road, 1 village and 2 ghat beats, 
viz., Sirkfld and Omaltir ghat beats. Grime is light. 

(2.) Malkk^. — This range is healthy, fever occasionally prevailing. 
The station-house is built on the high road leading to Trichi- 
nopoly. There are 3 road and 3 village beats. Grime is light. 
Weekly fairs are held at Malltir on Thursday, on Sunday at 
AttaiySmpatti, and on Saturday at YennandQr. 

(3.) Anda^alOr. — This range Ib healthy. The station is built on the 
high road leading to Trichinopoly. There are 1 road and 3 
village beats. Grime la light A fair is held at Vaiyappamalai 
on Friday. 

(4.) Th&thaiyangarp9ttai, — ^A healthy locality. The station is built on 
the high road to Trichinopoly. There are 3 road and 3 village 
beats. Grime light. 

(6.) mmagiripett, — ^A healthy range. The station-house is on the 
high road leading to Attar. There are 3 road and 3 village 
beats. Grime is heavy. Fairs are held in NSmagiripett on 
Friday and at Fallipatti on Monday. 

(6.) QhSxiipibr. — ^A healthy range. The station-house is a part of the 
Deputy Tahsildar's Office. There are 3 road and 3 village beats. 
Grime is light. Fair is held at Ghftziptlr on Tuesday. 

(7.) AeMnkuiiaipaUai,^'RBitiier unhealthy, fever prevailing. The 
station-house is built on the road leading to Hartlr and 'O'ttan- 
karai. There are 2 road and 2 village beats. Grime is light. 

(8.) ESripaeti. — A healthy locality. The station-house is built on the 
high road leading to AttOr. There are 2 road and 2 village 
beats. Grime is heavy. A fair is held on Thursday at Ayodi- 
yapatnam. 

(9.) MrkSd. — Unhealthy for natives, who suffer much from fever, a 
prevalent disease. No station-house has been built, the office 
being kept in a shed belonging to the Deputy Tahsildar's Office. 
There are 1 ghftt (road beat) and 3 village beats. Grime is light. 
On evezy Wednesday a fair is held at flrksd. 

The OmalUr division contains seven stations, viz. : — 

(1.) Orndkbr. — ^The head-quarters of the Division Inspector and Sub- 
Magistrate. It is very unhealthy owing to fever. There are 
two small rivers, one on the eastern side and the other on the 
west of the town, that rise in the Shevaroy Hills. The want of 
pure water is greatly felt. There is a ghftt. beat between 
Salem and OmalUr at the chalk hills. There are 8 beats in all, 
of which 4 are road and the rest village beats. There is a fair 
in Omaltir on Tuesday. 

(2.) TSramangakm, — There are two factions in some of the villages in 
this range and they prefer false complaints oooasionaUy. There 
are 8 beats, of which 5 are road and 3 village beats. There is 
a small fair at Tftramangalam on Thursday. Qmallir being 
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Tinliealihy, the Tahsildar's cutcherry (before the new organiza- 
tion) was removed from it to Tsramangalam some years ago and 
a cutcherty was built. The office was subsequently removed to 
OmalQr again, the cutoherry building being made into a Local 
Fund choultry. 
(3.) NangavM, — There are 4 road and 3 village beats. The BhawSni 
division of CoimbatGr District is adjacent to this station ; the 
known depredators of that division commit crime occasionally in 
this range. There is a fair on Sunday. Two constables, one 
from Sholapfidi and one from this station, are detailed to guard 
on Thursday a jungle path frequented by people who visit the 
shembly shandy (Goimbattir District) on that day. 
(4.) Mecheri, — ^The Pallia are the most important portion of the popu- 
lation. There are 5 beats — 3 road and 2 village beats. A fair 
is held on Wednesday. There is a car festival largely attended 
from distant places in the month of March. This festival is 
kept up for 15 days. Bullocks of the best kind are brought 
from this and other districts for sale. On this occasion a special 
police g^uard is sent from the reserve division for two weeks. 
This festival is called yflliftmmiMi Thiruvilft. 
(6.) Sholapddi. — The station is on high ground. The ThopUr river 
falls into the KftvSri here, and the people often suffer from fever 
and dysentery in the hot weather. There are 5 beats — 2 road 
and 3 village beats. Crime is light; house-breaking occurs 
occasionally and also robbery. One constable is detailed to 
watch the ghftt called SSshienteppakulam on Thursday, when 
people return from the shembly shandy (GoimbatQr District) by 
a jungle path. 
(6.) DwattipaUi. — This station is built on the Madras high road, now 
little used since the opening of . the railway. There are 7 beats 
— 3 road beats, 3 village beats, and 1 railway beat. Crime is 
light ; dacoities occur occasionally. 
(7.) Morur, — ^This is near the foot of the Shevaroy Hills. The people 
always suffer severely from fever. Some villages are divided 
into two factions, the people of which make false complaints 
occasionally. There are only 4 beats — 2 road and 2 village. 
Crime is light ; dacoities and robberies occur occasionally. 
There is a good camping-ground at Ghftzipur, though somewhat wanting 

in shade. The tope at Nftmaginpett is almost perfection, 
Camfiho-ohouhm. cool, shady, retired, and with good water available. The 
finest specimen — the only full grown specimen in the district— of the yellow 
flowering Parkia is in this tope. It is a very fine tree in respect of height 
and girth, but wanting in shade ; indeed the Parkia never makes a good 
shade tree. Sholap&di and MSchSri are to be avoided ; but there is a good 
camping-ground near K&diampatti in the compound of Mr. Fischer's indigo 
factoiy. 
It is not necessary to pitch tents much in this taluk as there are public 

bungalows at Omalur, Salem, Malltir and Kftripatti, 
BiNOALowa. ^^^ ^^ Thoptir on the north and Munchfivadi on the 
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Bouth there are bungalows on the frontiers of the adjoining taluks. There 
are Orr^s choultries at MaUCbr and Kfiripatti^ and soldiers' sheds at SIflripatti, 
MUnchftvadi and Omaltir. 

The following is a list of ready-money payments made in support of native 
religious endowments : — 



Village. 



Name of Deity. 



AmoQiit. 



Total. 



Salem 



Omalttr 



Tolaaampatti 
Yenadi . . • • 

Kangayelli .. | 



Vellar ^ .. 
Mschsn 

T&ramangalam 



■ • 



Alaytipatti 
Singalftnthapnram. 
Gh£dptlr .. 
AthanUr . . 
Uttama Sholapunm. 



SagaTanadheswaiaewftmi 
Alagizinadaswami 
EoUai Mariamman 

VijiaxAghaTaswami 

Yaaantheflwaraswami 

Swayambanadhaewami 

ApptamSyaswftmi 
Yenkatrflmanaewami 
Nanaimhaswami 
SomeewaiaawAmi 

Mallikanimaawami 

BadrakaHamman 

Kailaeanadlieewaruwami 

Varadarajaswami 

Badxakaliamman 



Subbramaniaewami 

TiraydBwaraswami 

KaxlfleanadSswaraswami 

fiadrakaliazDman 

EarplluraiiadtewaraBwami 



Total 



Rft. A. P. 

1,823 7 4 

1,778 6 

8 7 2 



759 6 4 

662 4 6 

62 12 



67 14 3 

289 7 8 

762 4 4 

106 2 1 



: 



270 14 4 

220 2 4 

1,402 6 

78 10 8 

64 16 



1,067 3 

429 1 

1,284 4 

26 6 

49 



2 
9 
8 
3 




B8. A. P. 



3,610 4 6 



1,374 6 9 

67 14 3 

289 7 8 



858 6 5 
270 14 4 
220 2 4 



1,535 15 8 
1,067 3 2 



429 
1,284 



1 

4 



26 6 
49 



9 
8 
8 




11,088 7 9 



Topi 



There are Jungle Cronservancy topes in the following villages : Suraman- 

galam (3), Bddinaikampatti, Hastampatti, Andipatti, 
OmaltLr, TSramangalam, Nangavelli (2 each), Attantbr, 
KamalSpuram, M^ttupatti, EsttuveppSlapatti, Yalasaiyftr, KumSrasftmi- 
patti, Gh&ziptir, Muttid:filipatti, Yellfilapatti, AnaikattipSlaiyam, Andaga- 
Itbr, YennandUr, K5n8ripatti, GhendikSswaranpfilaiyam, K&daySmpettai 
(Efidiampatti), Chikanampatti, DSsasamudram, Fannapatti, Kondama- 
naikampatti, K&ripatti, Fftlam&dupatti, Sirftpalli and Chinnappampatti (1 
each). 
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CHAPTER 11. 



AlTtJR TALUK. 



Ths taluk of AttCbr lies in the south-east portion of the Salem DiBtrict 

between North Latitude ll"" 20' 0" and ll"" 47' 0" and East 

Lo^^B* ^^ Longitude 78** 20' 0" and 78^ 68' 0". It is bounded on the 

north by the taluks of Kallakurichi in South Aicot and 

tXttankarai in the Salem District ; on the east by the taluks of Kallakurichi 
-^ and VirdSchalam in South Aroot; on the south by the 

Ferambal^ Taluk in Trichinopoly, and on the west by the 

taluk of Salem and a portion of Nsmakal. The area of the taluk as given 

in the Frooeedings, Madras Gbvemment, dated 22nd 
March 1876, amounts to 798 square nules, or acres 

510,720. Major Sargeaunt of the Bevenue Survey, in 1877, stated that the 

area was 816 square miles = acres 522,240. 

In a taluk return the acreage is given as follows : — 

ACU». 

Government villages • . 810,254 

Mitta villages 4,483 

HillBanges .. .. 10,188 

Shrotriem villages • 5,130 

Total .. 330,005 



The volume of census returns specially prepared for the Salem District 
gives the acreage, excluding that of the KalrSyanmalai, as acres 298,585, 
to which if acres 2,242, the area of the PeriakidrSyanmalai, and acres 2,049, 
the area of the Chinnakalr&yanmalai, are added, the total would be acres 
302,576. According to the figures adopted by Mr. H. E. Stokes for the 
Census of 1881 the area is — Government, acres 459,900 ; Infim, acres 85,844 ; 
Mitta, acres 25,014 ; total acres 570,758 or 891*81 square miles. The figures 
quoted from the Proceedings of Government are assumed to be correct, and 
such calculations as may be necessary farther on will be based on these. 

The taluk is hill-bound on the north and south, and partially so on the 

west. On its north-west limit the TenftndSmalai, itself 
a continuation of the Shevaroy Hills, reaches eastward 
until it sinks into the plain in the neighbourhood of the pass leading from 
Kdttaipatti in the 'Cttankarai Taluk to BSltlr in AttQr. On the eastern side of 
this pass towers up a range which on the northern side takes the name of 
the Aiiagoundan nSd and in AttQr limits is termed the Chinna and Feria 
Ealrftyans, which again merge to the east and north in the Jadayagoundan 
nfid, which enters South Aroot to the north of Thalaivfisal. On the west 
insignificant spurs threaten to dose in the Salem valley, but after the 16th 
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mile from Salem, as the Attiir Taluk is entered, these recede to north and 
south. The Kollimalais hem in the taluk to the south, and, after a consider- 
able drop towards the plain, the Pachaimalais trend away to the south and 
east. In the centre of the taluk, stretching eastward, chiefly from MaUikarai 
and Ayilpatti, is the low range of hills locally known as the Paithurmalai, 
which, as it reaches further east towards Manjini and Naduvalur, is termed 
the Pungav&di or Manjini karadu. Through this semi-circle of hills traffic 
passes by the ICdttaipatti ghftt vid BSlQr to Yftlap&di, and thence east and west 
to AttQr and Salem. From the BSsipuram valley in Salem access is aUowed 
by the Ayilpatti or Hanumanthan ghftt, and on the south, between the KoUi- 
malais and Pachaimalais, the country is open^ from Museri and PerambalGr 9i<f 
Thammampatti and MaUikarai to AttOr and Vslapfidi. The taluk is divided 
by the Paithtlrmalai into two principal water-sheds, those of the Vasishta- 
nadi and SwSthanadi or Sw&tiianadi, as it is variously pronounced. The 
Vasishtanadi rises in the TenSnd^malai, flows south as far as B6l^, and 
then east past Atttir into South Arcot, where it joins its sister-stream. The 
SwSthanadi rises in the KoUimalais and, fed by many torrents converging 
above Thammampatti, carries off the rainfall of the northern slopes of the 
Pachaimalais. 

To the western part of the taluk, which is broken by many a rock and hill, 
succeeds a vast undulating plain separated by the valleys of the two rivers 
above mentioned from the mountain ranges north and south, and blending on 
the east with the plateau of South Arcot. The fall of these rivers is con- 
siderable, and a rich tract of country is irrigated by their waters. Towards 
the hills the scenery is bold and striking, and the luxuriant g^wth along 
the river banks is pleasing to the eye, but towards the east the landscape is 
flat and devoid of interest. The taluk is entered from the Salem side a 
little west of Vftlapfidi, where the Kalrftyans bound the view to the north, 
and cocoanut topes are scattered here and there. After Vftlapfidi the culti- 
vation is richer, and at the 18th mile from Salem a road turns off to BSltlr 
and Thummal. The soil hereabouts is red, groves of palmyras, cocoa and 
areca palms abounding. Here the hills again approach the road, and in the 
20th mile two large tributaries of the Vasishtanadi are bridged. On the 
south to the right behind a hill lies the Krishnftpuram tank, a new project 
from which much benefit is expected. The cultivation in this direction is 
scattered and irregular, following the river-bed, the richest topes and grain 
crops alternating with the veriest desert. Jungle streams innumerable, 
rising in the hills which, to north and south, gradually increase until they 
merge in mountain ranges, have their courses marked, amidst the arid 
waste, by an exuberant wealth of cidtivation. From the 21st mile the valley 
opens out again, and the hills on the south trend away to the south-east, 
where they sink into the plain close to Uthayathtb*, some five miles south-east 
of Attur, their whole length A*om their starting point in the Salem 
valley being some thirty-five miles. At the 22nd mile is Putragoundan- 
pftlaiam, the site of Mr. Fischer's indigo factory, where a chattram, built 
by KuppusSmi Naidu, late Tahsildar of AttQr, affords good accommodation 
to native travellers. A mile further east lies the wealthy village of Pedda- 
nftyakampftlaiam, a perfect garden embosomed in hills and feathery foliage 

^ The pass ia narrow and there is a steep gh&t on the Trichinopoly side. 
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to the noxih. Beyond this the soil for some distance is black and the 
country more bare, the hills to the south being everywhere burnt and 
brown. The Yasishtanadi approaches within a stone's throw of the road, 
and receives a considerable tributary near the 25th mile. In the 26th and 
27th miles red soil again predominates, but the vegetation is not so rich, and 
at the 28th mile black soil recurs. Near Narasingapuram two large jungle 
streams recruit the Yasishtanadi, which about a mile further on flows under 
the walls of the fort at AtttSr. Beyond this the taluk has nothing to distin- 
guish it from the flat level of the South Aroot District. The taluk is about 
Length and twenty-nine miles in length from east to west, and 
BsBA]>TH. thirty-four miles from north to south. Regarding the soil, 

&OJLB, jj1j0 Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement wrote as 

follows in the year 1871 : — '' The soil of villages lying among the hills and 
in the valleys west of a line from AttSir to Gengavalli is uniformly red loam, 
sand or gravel. Near the river the surface soil is, owing to alluvial deposits, 
in places, almost black, but the subsoil is nearly always red. The black soil 
occurring further east is not quite pure regur, but is generally either more 
clayey or more sandy than the true black cotton. soil. In wet weather it is 
like birdlime, and in dry weather hard and false. Fuel is the great want of 
the country, but there is much land in the east of the taluk well adapted for 
planting with thorn, Slaruv3lam, and other trees. Areca nut does weU in 
the loams, but fails in day." He then discusses the advantages which would 
result from burning the day, the process found so profitable with Oxford 
day, but believes that this is impossible owing to scarcity of fuel. He 
continues as follows : — ** The expense of working the worst day is very 
heavy. Fortunately the lowness of the rates prevents our settlement rates 
from operating here unfairly on the bad land. A great drawback to much 
of the soil of AttQr is the quantity of lime which it contains. The abun* 
dance of iron pyrites, I imagine, indicates the presence of sulphur, which, 
meeting the magnesite, forms the sulphate of magnesia, and this salt, accu- 
mulating in default of drainage, effloresces and scorches the crop. In years 
of defident rainfall no harm is done when a gravel substratum exists and 
supplies natural drainage. The limy character of soil ensures a heavy crop 
of straw as might be expected. A more extended acquaintance with the 
district has convinced me that AttOr enjoys a fertile soil under irrigation, 
while the irrigated lairds having water near the surface grow a second crop 
unknown elsewhere excepting under the K&vSri channels. The punja of 
AttOr is generally poor, and is comparatively, I believe, more highly assessed 
at its average of Bupee 1-3-0, than Salem at its average of Bupee 1-10-0 
per acre." The classification of the soil in Gbvemment villages showed that 
only 1 per cent, was exceptional. The regur was 27 per cent., an unusually 
hi^ percentage, and the red soils 72 per cent., which is unusually low for 
this district. 
The climate is subject to the usual extremes of temperature ; the thermo- 

meter, under the chilling wind which blows from the 

Kalrftyans in the cold weather, sometimes going down 

as low as 50^ Fahrenheit, and in the hot weather reaching 100^ or more. 

The north-east is the wind most generally prevailing. The health of the 

taluk as a rule is good. At the foot of the hills fever 

prevails, and cholera makes its customary inroads. During 

the epidemic of 1875 there were 1,311 deaths out of 2,336 persons attacked. 
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g T ^® height ' of the plain above sea level is from 600 to 

^ 900 feet. Beeords of rainfall are not obtainable farther 

back than the year 1868, from which year to 1875 the 
rainfidl according to the taluk register was as follows : — 
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Subjoined is a monthly statement compiled in the Collector's office show- 
ing the rainfall for the years 1872 to 1878. It should be noted that 1876 
ushered in the great famine. 
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The higher hill ranges are syenite and gneiss, quartz occurring rarely. 

Talcose schist occurs in the north-east, crystalline lime- 
stone, if at all, only on the Eollimalais. Magnesian 
limestone too is found, and steatite at Iswaramurtthipfilaiam. The mag- 
netic iron beds are stated by Messrs. King and Bruce Foote to be inexhaus- 
tible. Trap dykes occur in many places, notably in the Paithtir and 
Mallikarai hills and above Gengavalli on a spur of the Pachaimalais. 

South-east of AttQr in the Manjini karadu and Sharvai hills may be seen 
long bands of altered gneiss which, with trap dykes, form the badcbone as 
it were of the ridge. To this altered gneiss the geologists above named 
have given the name of " trap-shotten gneis^," and they write of it as 
follows. ''A very peculiar form of altered rook, which is quite irrespective 
of any general variety in the series, occurs in the AttOr Division of the Salem 
District, to an extent sufficiently great to warrant our noticing it spedaUy. 



Gboloot. 



^ Attllr town is 714 feet and Vlraganttr not more than 600 feet above the sea. 
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This lock is gneiss of Tarious Idnds, altered, through more or less immediate 
contact with trappean rocks, to such an extent and in such a manner that 
it is, as it were, very lai^^y impregnated or shot with strings of dark-green 
or bluish-black compact trap, and on first seeing it, the term trap-shotten 
gneiss immediately occurred as a very appropriate one. Where this rock 
oceuzs, the foliation of the g^eissose rocks is yery distinct, having generally 
an east by north and west by south direction, while numerous trap dykes 
txayerse the rocks with a north by east and south by west direction (or 
generally in the north and south system of jointing), thus crossing the lines 
of foliation obliquely at an angle of about 65^. The gneissose rocks have, 
however, been so thoroughly altered and impr^;nated with trap in this 
general north and south Hne, that long bands of this trap-shotten gneiss 
stand out boldly from the main mass of the series, and now look like (and 
have the same effect in giving character to the features of the country as) 
great dykes of some rock quite distinct from that which is adjacent." The 
magnetic iron beds may be studied near £thftptU*, in the Kalrftyan spur adjoin- 
ing, and 8.8. W. of the Yftlaipftdi bungalow, where the richest bed lies. A 
small but rich bed is exposed in the remarkable curve of the Mallikarai hill. 
Of this hill, in connection with the Kanjumalai (mentioned in the Salem 
notice, Chap. I, Vol. 11, q.v.), they write as follows : — " A similar, but in 
some respects more perfect, example of an elevated basin formed by the 
denudation laterally of a synclinal fold, having its depression nearly in the 
axial-line of the ridge, is observable in Mallikarai hill, in the AttOr Taluk. 
Here the ellipse is much less elongated, and its sides have not been so 
tremendously cut away ; but the great iron beds are wanting, and conse- 
quently the curving of the beds is much less easily traceable. The actual 
elevation of the whole mass is also greatly inferior to that of Kanjumalai. 

** Unfortunately, in both cases the surrounding country is much covered up 
by thick accumulations of soU, so that the relation of the rocks cannot be 
fully observed on all sides. It is, however, most distinctly to be seen in the 
one case at the north-east end of E^anjumalai, where the Chinna (little) 
Kanjumalai forms the diverging bed, and in the other case at the south- 
east end of Mallikarai hill, where the beds (following them in an easterly 
direction), instead of curving north-east towards the village of Ohokala- 
Yeram, pass imder the bund of a large tank, and re-appear, apparently, on 
the north face of Mekalup&r hill." The steatite bed and magnesite veins 
adjoining are noticed as follows. * * The last of the magnesite localities to be 
described lies in a straight line 19 miles east-south-east of Salem bridge, in 
a small jungly valley, opening out eastward from the Ishwaramalai, an 
extensive but not very high hiU, about 6 miles south of the ' Travellers' 
Bungalow ' at Yftlaipfldi (properly YA}aipfidi), on the Salem and Ouddalore 
road. 

" The Ishwaramalai is crossed by a bed of compact ti$aiiUy largely worked 
as a pot-stone at Tfindfigoimdanpftlaiam, on the west side of the hill, from 
which village great quantities of steatite vessels, bowls, &c., are sent away as 
far as Kumbhakonam to be used as culinary utensUs, especially by Brahmins. 
The pot-stone vessels fetch a high price compared to earthenware vessels of 
the same size, in spite of their rather rude shape. This is owing to theiv 
power of resisting the action of fire. Two small sized pot-stone vessels are 
all that one man can turn in a day i by which he would earn from 4 to 8 
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annas. Large sized vessels not unfrequently require two or three days' 
work, which is not unfrequently lost, owing to the presence of flaws caused 
by crystals of iron pyritesi which almost invariably cause the vessels to 
crack when they are struek by the workman's cutting tool. The pot-stone 
is extracted from the bed by means of rude pits 8 or 10 feet deep. The 
bed of steatite runs about north-north-east at Tandagoundanp&laiam, but 
trends to east by south in crossing the hiU, and, on reaching the small valley 
above alluded to, runs along the middle of it. About 3 or 400 yards from 
the extreme head it is crossed obliquely by a good sized trap dyke running 
south-west to north-east. The contact of the trap and steatite Ib not seen 
owing to accumulations of soil, but the point of intersection is very distinctly 
marked by the appearance of a quantity of gre3rish travertin, traversed by 
unmistakable veins of magnesite, resembling on a small scale those at the 
' Ohalk Kills ' in every respect. The exact extent of ground occupied by 
these magnesite veins could not be determined in the thick thorny jimgle, 
but cannot be much less than an acre in area. There can be no doubt that 
these magnesite veins are due to a further metamorphic action on the 
bed of steatite, the associated beds of homblendic gneiss also showing sign 
of -alteration in the shape of numerous little veins and thin coatings of 
pUtaeiU ; and the existence of the heat requisite for such changes being 
proved by the irruption of the basaltic trap dyke." 

The population of the taluk, according to the census of 1871, amounts to 

164,006, .of whom 80,256 are males and 83,750 are 
females. The quinquennial census of 1866-67 gave a 
population of 126,114 souls. The increase, therefore, in a period of five 
years was 37,192, or 29*3 per cent. This is abnormal, and the returns for 
the earlier census must have been untrustworthy. Mr. Gt)odrich, writing 
with reference to the earlier census, calculated that the population averages 
158 persons per square mile. This would infer an area of 820*6 square 
miles, whereas the Gk>vemm6nt estimate given above is 798 square miles. 
Taking this to be correct, the average of population per square mile would 
be 205. The Hindu population amounts to 160,033 persons, of whom 
107,777 are Saivas and 51,746 Vaishnavas. The Masalman population is 
only 2,650, of whom 2,365 are Sunnis, 36 are Shias, and 249 non-descript. 
The Christian population amounts to 1,323 persons, 1,196 being Boman 
Catholics, 127 Protestants, and U are entered as *' others." Of a total of 

49,246 adult males, 31,427 are returned as '* cultivators." 

cnilti^UClaMea^" "^^ ^^^ * ^^^ incorrect idea of the occupation of the 

people. Some 10,195 adult males who are entered as 
'labourers" are probably nearly all agricultural labourers. Women and 
children who, according to former censuses, were returned as following the 
profession of their husbands or fathers, are excluded from consideration. 
Mr. Goodrich, calculating from the census of 1866-67, stated that nine- 
tenths of the people were agricultural, and probably the same proportion 
holds good now. The classes next in importance are the traders, who 

number 1,657, and the weavers entered as 1,579, but these 

returns, for the same reason, viz., the exclusion of all but 

adult males, are likely to mislead. Every one who knows anything of the 

country knows that, in 'the weaving trade, women and children are largely 

employed, especially ia the preliminary operation of airanging the warp. 
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Begarding the condition of the people generally, there are but few rich 

and many poor or indifferently o£PL Some four or five 

tioQ of the Forab * P^^^^i^ 11^7 ^ worth one lakh of rupees. The taluk 

officers report that only Bupees 80 was collected as Income 
Tax in Faali 1281 and Bupees 648 in Fasli 1282.' 

Subjoined is a return of the Imperial License Tax for the year 1878, from 
which it will be seen that the taluk has actually fallen off ; but this no 
doubt is partly due to the late famine. 
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1,485 



Two-thirds of the population are directly engaged in cultivation, having an 
interest in land, and the great majority of the remaining one-third are 



> This is probably incorrect, as it is only based on the memory of a Gumasta who kept 
some private notes. The records of Income Tax were destroyed on the abolition of the 
tax. Mr. Goodrich gives the coUoction for Fasli 1279 as Rupees 1,706, but oven this 
shows that the number of wealthy inhabitants most bo very small. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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cooliee under them. The richer inhabitants live on paddy^ and the poorer 
daeses ohiefly on vara^^ rfigi, ohOlam, and kambu. The people are primi- 
tive in their habits, and so-oaUed dvilisalion has not made much progress, 
litigiousness and false complaints are not common^ and when they appear 
are promoted mostly by strang^ers who have settled down from other districts 
or taluks. Tamil and Telugu are spoken by the masses, and Kanareee and 
Hindustftni to a lees extent.^ The following remarks are taken chiefly from 
Mr. Goodrich's report, but, in estimating their value, it must be remembered 
that he viewed the taluk with the eye of a settlement officer of the new sohooL 
Bice consumers are calculated to be in the proportion of one to three to 
GoKPABuoK OF ^'g^tin consumers, and for the purpose of calculating 
AnsssMBNT AxtD tho proportiou of the assessment to the gross produce Mr. 
^^''^^* Goodrich assumed 7 lb. of dry grain per diem to be the 

allowance for a poor family, and at least two-thirds of a measure of paddy 
per head for rice-eaters. Thus 138^ measures or 6^ bushels must be pro* 
duoed for necessary food for the agricultural classes by every acre of punja 
in the taluk ; and, to pay its assessment allowance, 2 bushels more or 42 
measures, at commutation rates, are necessary. Wet lands must produce 
for the food of the fanner 496 Madras measures and for assessment 244 
measures, amounting to 36^ bushels in two crops. The actual produce was 
estimated by him at an average of 244 measures for dry and 1,098 measures 
for wet lands, a gross produce, at commutation rates, of rather moro than 
five times the assessment. The most noticeable drawbacks of the taluk 
wero, in his opinion, the absence of a non-agricultural population and the 
nnsuitableness of the climate to cattie. As an instance of the necessity for 
lowering the assessment, he points to the utter breakdown of the Mittadars, 
of whom but one, the Shekkadipatti Mittadar, survives in the taluk. This 
was due to the heavy assessment levied by Oaptain McLeod, on payment 
of which the Mittadars f oimd themselves with nothing in hand as, with low 
prices, the first assessment was nearly a rack-rent. Under the more equi- 
table assessments of late years, and the influence of rising prices, population 
has increased and cultivation has been enormously extended. That the 
assessment introduced in Fasli 1280 was not excessive, the following statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. GK)odriGh are intended to show :— 
I. Expenditure to be incurred by agricultural classe»^ 

as. X8. 

(a) For food of rice eaters 1,85,469 

(h) Do. dry-grain eaters •• .. 4,55,109 

(e) Salt for men ( at Vv of a maundper an- ^ ^^ 200 
(1^ Do. for cattle ( num. ) ' 

1$) Seed com 49,732 

(^ Keep of cattle 2,08,000 

(j) Iron and implements 37,470 

(A) Clothing • . 2,28,000 

(/) Interest on cost and maintenance of wells . • 95,905 

12,92,885 



* It is a curioiu fact that the Labhai daas daaaed Piajarigal, or oottoimileanen, ipeak 
a mongrel Telugu. Am a rule, Labbaia apeak Tamil and Hinduitani only. 
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n. Value of Produoe and Stock— rs. rs. 

{k) Produoe of " wet " lands 5,18,666 

(l) Do. diy lands 7,73,479 

(m) Extra produce of 6,827 acres under wells . . 2,04,810 

(•) Straw and chaff 2,50,682 

(o) Profits of stock • 88,312 

18,30,949 

Deduct Expenditure . . 12,92,885 

Balance . . 5,38,064 
Deduct OoTemment demand . . 2,48,276 



Balance in hand for the ryots • . 2,89,788 

the above, Mr. Goodrich recorded the following notes : — 

(a.) 25 per cent, of the people eat rice ; there are many Pullis and 
Pallars and few Beddis. Agricultural population alone is 
estiniated for in this and the next item. 

(e.) {d.) The allowance for salt, in which was included that supposed 
to be consumed by cattle, comes to less than 12 lb. per head, 
which must be very near the actual consiunption. 

(#.) The great majority of dry grains require but 6 measures of seed 
per acre, while even less is used for some. iHr for the whole 
will be very nearly the right allowance ; this gives 10 mea- 
sures for dry land and 40 for wet (both crops). 

(/.) Food for 52,000 head of cattle, at Bupees 4 per head, has been 
estimated for, which would amount to t of the value of all the 
straw grown. The food and wages of the beadmen are pro- 
vided for in items (&), (e), and (A). Ploughing cattle are sup- 
posed to depreciate at the rate of 20 per cent, per annum, and 
to be worth only Bupees 30 per pair; Breeding replaces the 
annual waste, and as no credit is taken for young stock bred, 
no allowance has been made for depreciation. 

(y.) This allowance appears to be a fair one : 8 annas per acre for 
wet and 4 annas per acre for dry land. 

(A.) The money-earnings of the women for weeding and planting, 
and those of the men for odd jobs, and the regular money- 
payment of Bupees 2 per annum to the labourers, comes to 
about Bupees 2 per head all round, which is spent in clothes. 
Byots dress little better than labourers, and children of all 
classes go almost naked. 

(j\) Bupees 15 have been allowed for interest on capital stmk and 

for maintenance of wells, of which there are some 6,397, more 

than one-baU of which are in irrigated land. 

In estimating produce in the various taluks of the district, Mr. Gkx>drich 

records a peculiarity which struck him in reference to Attfir, viz., the great 

concentration of the powers needed to call forth the productions of the 

earth. In AttCbr to every hundred acres under the plough there are 114 

persons (probably many more) solely concerned with agriculture, besides 52 

head of cattle and 89 sheep. To such an area in England there would be 
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perhaps 18 people devoted to agriculture or dependent on those who are so 
(only six of whom would be labourers), 4 horses, 16 oattle, and 80 sheep. 
Excluding grass-land, on the ground that pasture here is mostly dassed as 
waste, it would appear that there are in England per 100 acres under the 
plough, 30 people, 7 horses, 27 cattle, and 137 sheep in round numbers. 
Thus in AttOr there b nearly four times the human labour and 50 per cent, 
more stock per acre. This is without any comparison as to quality. As a 
rule, in AWkt the labourer works on his own holding, which averages only 
4*37 acres, at Bupees 8 per patta, some pattadars holding more than one 
patta. The estimate has been arrived at without much help from statistics 
of produce in other countries, none being available with reference to irri- 
gated crops out of India. With the '* dry " crops of Att&r Mr. Goodrich 
compares the wheat of Natal (sub-tropical) averaging 12| buahels ; -the 
maize of Portugal 20 bushels ; that of the United States 23 ; and of New 
South Wales 38, which latter must be cultivated with unusual care, per- 
sonal inspection of the best maize lands in the United States satisfied Mr. 
Goodrich that the crops were no better than may be seen in this district, 
and the cultivation is not more elaborate, while the soil is superior to 
that of the high-lying lands of Salem. The notes on the second division 
of the table given above run as follows : — 

(L) (/.) Colonel Bead's average for the whole district was 297 
measures or 13*39 bushels in dry land. Mr. Puckle's in the 
southern taluks, of which AttOr is one, was 307 measures or 
13'84 bushels. Mr. Goodrich estimates at 244 measures for 
Atttlr reduced to 11 bushels by the deduction of 15 per cent, 
for bad seasons, from which AttQr often suffers owing to the 
failure of the south-west monsoon, the greater portion of 
which is sometimes intercepted by the hill ranges. In Salem 
Taluk an average of 16 bushels; in Trichengode 14; and in 
Nftmakal 1 1 bushels is obtained, which gives Mr. Puckle's 
average over the four southern taluks, and expresses their 
relative fertility accurately. As regards '^wef crops, Mr. 
Gt)odrich calculated tiiat in an average year not more than 80 
per cent, of the river-irrigated lands, 50 per cent, of lands 
irrigated by lai^e tanks, and 30 per cent, of lands under 
minor works grow a second crop. The estimate given above 
is on the supposition that 14,960 acres yield a first crop at 
830 measures of paddy per acre; 1,600 at 415 measures of 
paddy per acre yield a second crop ; and 8,088 (of which 5,000 
yield chdlam and the remainder oil seed, incUgo, and other 
produce) furnish 415 measures, or the equivalent of 415 mea- 
sures of paddy. Mr. Buckle for the first crop adopted an 
average of 641 measures, but his sixty-five experiments show 
an average outturn of 867 measures. The second crop, taken 
at half of the first, is a moderate estimate and within the 
mark. Mr. €h>odrich's estimate worked out gives an average 
of 1,098 measures, or about 49| bushels per acre, 
(m.) Extra produce of ground-nut, chillies, turmeric, tobacco, ^., 
tmder wells is lightly estimated at Rs. 30 per acre. These 
lands have already been estimated for among the ** dry" landa. 
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(«.) Straw and chaff are fully worth Rupees 6 per acre over irrigated 
lands and one rupee per acre on dry lands. This is sufficiently 
low to allow for the inclusion of the small area occupied by 
oil seed and other crops not yielding fodder. 

(o.) Profits on stock are thus roughly estimated. Ohee and curd 
from 9,000 cows at Bupees 6 each per annum. Leather at 2 
annas from 52,000 cattle of all descriptions, and leather and 
wool from 89,000 sheep and goats at 5 annas a head. 

The deduction drawn by Mr. GK)odrich from the abo^e is that the con- 
sumption of necessaries by the farmers, labourers and cattle, and the depre- 
ciation of stock at the estimated rates, amounts to 19 shillings and 2 pence, 
while the gross produce is 27 shillings and 2 pence per acre, leaving the 
lyots 8 sfaillingB in hand with which to pay the GbTemment demand of 3 
shillings and 8 pence. That is to say, the average farm being, as Mr. 
Ck)odrieh states it, 4*37 acres, the average ryot, in a good year, makes a 
profit of about 19 shillings ! Considering that the average family consists of 
five souls, it is open to question whether the margin of profit left to the farmer 
is sufficient. This however is not the place in which to discuss the question. 

As regards the mode of cultivation, fuller information is given under the 

heading of NSmakal, what is said there referring gene- 

A^^SSSIL. ^''^ ^^y ^ ^^ a^d the neighbouring taluks. Manure is 

denied to the soil in sufficient quantity : such cowdung 
as is not used for fuel is thrown on the nai\ja lands, as also leaves and the 
refuse of indigo plants termed Avari Ohekkai. For punja lands rubbish 
and sweepings are used as available, and sheep are penned on the land for 
a couple of days, 8 annas per flock being paid as cooly to the herdsmen. 

The staple crops of the taluk are varagu on punja and paddy on nanja 
lands. Other products, chiefly dry crops, though sometimes grown on 
" wet" land, are rfigi, cholam, wheat (grown on the hills), thinai, tovarai, 
ulundu, pacha pair, sSmai, ellu, avari, cotton, sugar-cane, grain of all kinds, 
oOseeds, tobacco, chillies, ooriander, sa&on, mustard, ground-nut, ven- 
thayam, nan pair, thatta pair, mochai, betel, cocoanuts, &c. Areca palms 
and palmyras abound along the river drainage lines. 
There are 26,868 houses in the taluk, of which 33 are terraced, 1,905 tiled, 

24,765 thatched, and regarding the remainder no informa. 
H^ua!™ ®' tion is given. Of the total number, 1,393 are uninhabit- 

ed. The average of inhabitants per house is 6*4. The 
total number of villages in the tali:^ is 195. Of these nine belong to the one 
^ mitta in the taluk and eight are shrotriem villages. The 

Peria E^alrftyanmalai and Ohinna Kalrfiyanmalai are each 
entered as two villages in the accounts, which would make the total of 
amSni villages equal to 178. The grouping of these villages, for purposes of 
revenue administration, has, since the above^ was written, been finally settled. 
The following table shows the details of subordinate village establishment 
available for collection of land revenue and other purposes in the taluk : — 
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Total.. 



3i 



1T2 



US 119 



\M,ixa 



'Retwd "^^ revenue of the taluk for Fadi 1284 was as fol- 

lows : — 

I. Land Bevenae— 

(a) Pennanendy-settled Estates . . 2,020 
(i) A^jTaharsm Jodigai . . . . 3,177 

((■) Eyotwari 2,16,195 

(d) MiBOellaneouB 2,381 

2,23,773 

n. Abkari 24,101 

m. etampa 3,676 

IV. Eoad Fund 15,185 

V. Village Cess 15,306 

TL Forests 2,220 

Total.. 2,84,161 



The estimates of Mr. Gk)odricb were framed on a year in wMcb much 
specsulation had taken place as, owing to the new setdement, much land 
was taken up which was afterwards relinquished. His anticipations were 
not wholly verified as is plain from the fact that the ryotwari payment in 
Fasli 12R4 was only Bupees 2,16,105, whereas Hr. Qoodrioh calculated the 
QoTemment demand at Bupeee 2,48,276. The settlement was introdooed 
in Faali 1280, and the ryotwari receipts declined immediately, and have 
only now commenced to recover.' After the settlement became generally 
known, lands were relinquished freely as will be seen from the following 
table showing the ryotwari ooUecdons for the last six faalis ; — 



Fasli 1280, Byotwari CcJlections 
Do. 1281, do. do. 

Do. 1282, do. do. 



.. 2,3S,99I 
.. 2,28,337 
.. 2,16,046 
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Fasli 1283, Byotwari Collections 
Do. 1284, do. do. 

Do. 1285, do. do. 



• • 



RS. 

.. 2,16,602 
.. 2,16,195 
.. 2,25,042 



In selecting Faali 1284 above, to show the ooUeotions of the talnk, two 
&ctB had to be borne in mind — 1«^, that owing to the separation of the 
toddy and arrack contracts, and owing to the fact that the latter is now for 
the whole district in a lump sum and not t&lukwftr as formerly, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the actual returns from each taluk later thaja Fasli 1284 ; 
2ndf the year 1875 was a very unfavourable year for cultivation, and the 
statistics for Fasli 1284 are more likely to yield a fair average than those 
for Fasli 1285, the last fasli. The small collections under the head of 
stamps are worthy of notice as bearing out the remark made above, that 

Htigiousness was not prevalent. The inoidenoe of taza- 
^' tion in the taluk is at the rate of Rupee 1-11-4| nearly 

per head of the population, and the incidence of land 
revenue is about Bupee 1-5-9*8, but the latter item could not be settled 
accurately without intricate calculations. The figures here given are suffi- 
ciently accurate for general purposes. 

KuxBu OP ^® number of patta holdings at the latest date ' was 

Patta HoLDDTOf. as follows : — 



ItrcmmcB 
Tazatioh. 



Amount of Patta. 


SolePattas. 


Jomt Pattaa. 


TotaL 


Bimeea 1,000 to 600 

„ 600 to 260 

„ 260tol00 

„ 100 to 60 

,, 60to 80 

80to 10 

BelowBopeea 10 

Total.. 


• • 

1 

80 

198 

722 

4,863 

28,461 


1 

2 

9 

79 

298 

2,098 

6,829 


1 

8 

89 

272 

1,016 

6,446 

29,780 


28,760 


8,806 


87,666 



iHCIDHirCB 



The above table does not provide sufficient data to calculate the number 

of pattadan, as under the head of joint pattadars" there 
^ may be six persons holding under one patta. Taking the 
average number of joint pattadars to each joint patta to 
be three, the number of ryots represented under column 3 would be 8,806 x 
8 SB 26,418, to which if we add 28,750, the total of column 2, the number 
of ryots directly paying land revenue to Government would be 65,168. If 
the ryotwari coUections, Bupees 2,16,195, -|- land revenue miscellaneousy 
Supees 2,381, or Bupees 2,18,576, be divided amongst these 55,168 patta- 
dars, the incidence of land revenue on each pattadar would be Bupees 
8-15-4*7. Mr. Goodrich, in caleolating the inddenoe of land revenue colleo- 
tioDS at Bupees 2-0-7 per head, distributed the same amongst the whole 
population. The collections are now less and the population is more 
numerous than when Mr. Goodrich wrote.' 



1 Faali 1281. Since this was written the retnmi for FaaU 1286 have ben awkble 
and are given below. 
'This was written in 1876 before the famine : all is ohasged now. 
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Subjoined in a statement showing die rent-toll for Faali 1286. 



With reference to Kve stock, Hr. Ooodriclt recorded the following olmer* 
HnvK vationa : — " Cattle are veiy scaroe, tliere being but 25,000 
ploughing cattle. The proportion of land to each plough 
would ther^ore appear to be about ten acrea of dry land or four acres of 
'wet' A considerable proportion of the dry land is, however, fallow. 
Bo lamentably short of cattle are the people, that the labour of raising water 
is performed almost entirely by manual labour with picottsA. Besides the 
tillage cattle above mentioned, there are 27,000 other cattle and 89,000 
sheep. The value of a sheep to that of cattle is about 8 to I,' so that 
about 63,000 beasts supply all the manure tor the taluk, (n* at tlie rate 
of about two head of cattle to every three aorea. The water is said to be 
unwholesome for cattle, but " Mr. (Goodrich believed that " if the ryots were 
to try feeding the poor brutes they would thrive. Salem is exceptdonaUy rich 
in cattle as a district, and AttOr is only poor in comparison wi& ttie neigh- 
bouring taluks. It is twioe as rich in numbers of cattle in proportion to 
area under the plough as England, though poorer in sheep." The latest 
returns show that the taluk oontains 25,754 ploughing catUe, 21 ,650 cows, 
6,850 bufialoe, and 93,400 sheep and goats. 

DtBTUBvncai or The following return shows the distribution of land in 
Lim. the taluk for Faali 1284:— 



■ ID to 1 Is moie unwl. H. DelAvdlye gives S to 1 inJEnglsnd on tuxxnmt of the nw 
of English iheep, ud this ratio Ur. Goodrich reUined on acooont ot Om mull dM of the 
local cattle. 
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Punja Cultivation. ! ^'^^.JS^^'"'^ 



0eMriiiii<cHi. 



I 



tion. 



Total Cultivation. 



a 

a 









« 



PunJa Patta 
Waste. 






Do. 



Mitta 
Jari 



HiU Landa. 
Amani Total ... 

or 

• • • 

Total ... 



90.616 
8.690 



S8. 

1.18,004 
8.686 



14^662 
418 



1.08,146 



1.96,680 



14,806 



4,488 
8.716 



6,160 
4^480 



860 



1.16,844 



l.S7,16» 



16,864 



X8. 
1,01,813 
4i6 



1.08,288 



8,806 



1.06,668 



1.14,167 
84^73 



1.23.140 



4,488 
4,066 



1.81.708 



2,19.817 
8.980 



2,28.797 



6,160 
7.786 



8,42,788 



4,280 
72 



4,881 



4,881 



3,872 
72 



3.944 



3.044 



Nanja 

Patta 

Waste. 



DeauiptioD. 



I 



g 



Punja Waste 
not on Piatta. 






I 



NanJa Waste 
not on Fatta. 



Total Ajrakat. 



« 



Bemarkt. 



Bjotwari lAnds 
Do. Hill Lands. 

Amani Total ... 

MitlaLaiids 

Jari Agraharam or 



TMal 



248 


B8. 

1,280 


01.860 


86.667 

• • ■ 


783 


B8. 

4,121 


2,11.812 
0,046 


sa. 

3.16,667 
0,062 


248 


1,280 


01360 


86,667 


788 


4,121 


2,80,867 


8,24^700 


• » • 


• • • 
■ • • 


107 
70 


244 
668 


• • • 

• • • 


• •• 


4,680 
4,166 


6,804 
8,448 


213 


1.280 


02,127 


87.474 


788 


4,in 


2,29.102 


3,30,661 



Aooounta are 
kept for hiU 
lands on Pit- 
ta only. 

PMifakash, 
Bs. 2.020-4-6. 

Jodi. Rupees 
3,177-7-6. 



The AttQr Taluk suffered less 
district, of whieh the cultivation 
proof. It is appended below : — 



from £Eunine than any other taluk in the 
statement for Fasli 1286 is a very good 











Arable Lands 
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Total. 


still nnculti* 
▼ated. 
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OaHificatfoii. 
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1 


*» 




«# 
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^B 


Remarks. 






BS. 




Bl. 




B8. 




B8. 




Ryvfevar 


1,01,074 


1.22.436 


14,771 


1,03,070 


1.16,746 


2,26,606 


04,674 


00380 


Tsken tnm oolumns 
14 to 10 and 24and 
26 of Snclosurs B 






































to Quinquennial 
Statement lor FMli 




















1286. 


Mitta 


3,096 


4,664 


• • • 


••• 


3,076 


4.664 


1,606 


1,880 


Taken from Bead 
Fund Beium for 
Fasli 1286 receiTed 
from the OoUeotor. 
except the entries 
in the last two 
columns whieh are 
supplied bj the 
Tahsildar. 


Shrotriem ... 


1310 


3,024 


279 


2,407 


2,189 


6.481 


2.280 




Taken from Return 
supplied by Tah- 
sildar for Fasli 
1286. 


Total .. 


1.06.960 


130.014 


16.060 


1.08.477 


1,22.010 


2.36.401 


• ■ • 


* ■ « 
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As regards agricultural products mention has already been made of the 

chief products in treating of the conditions of agriculture, 
PnoDuciT^^^*^ ^^^ further remarks will be found under the heading of 

Hill Banges. The chief cvops on the black soil are yaragu, 
Bengal gram, coriander, cotton, and, to a less extent, paddy and avari. The 
red soil is chiefly devoted to punja grains. New Orleans cotton has been 
tried with success. The land was well manured and the crop lasted three 
years. The staple was longer than the native cotton, and scarcily of water 
appeared to be favourable to production. A specimen of this cotton is now 
in the Madras Museimi. The scarcity of fruit trees noticeable in former 
years has been remedied of late by the planting of topes, some of which are 
of considerable dimensions. Near PutragoimdanpSlaiam is a tope planted 
by Mr. Pochin, the late Collector, some three-quarters of a mile long by 
about a furlong in breadth. It is an interesting fact that at Thukkifim- 
p&laiam, about two miles north of YftlapSdi on the road to B§ltur, there is or 
was a flourishing grove of sandalwood. This is noted by Mr. (Goodrich as 
remarkable, showing that the tree does not require a great elevation, the 
level at which they are grown being about 900 feet above the sea. 
Similarly in KammdnellUr, in the tTttankarai Taluk, there are some full-sized 
trees in the Mittadar Bftlftji Bao's tope not more than 1,800 feet above the 
sea. There are some fairly grown trees in the Collector's compound at 
Salem, only 947 feet above sea-level. The subjoined table shows the chief 
products of the taluk, the acreage under each crop, the estimated outturn 
and value of the same. 
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The estimated value of the agricultural produce of the taluk when divided 
amongst the population gives Rupees 10-9-li nearly for each man, uroman, 
and child for a year's subsistence. 

Under the heading of irrigation mention is first due to the rivers, of 

which there are two. The Yasishtanadi, in Phaxoah's 
map termed the YellOr, and by some termed the F§rSr, 
takes its rise in the TenftndSmalai and carries off the drainage of the 
Kalr&yans. The river takes its name from a certain Yasishtamuni, who is 
supposed to have performed a *'yfigam" in ancient times near B§ltbr. 
Some white substance, probably magnesian limestone, on the north of the 
village near a Shiva pagoda, is supposed to be the ashes of the sacrifice, and 
the people use it to make the vibUthi or Shiva mark on their foreheads. The 
Ammfipftlaiam river, passing through Mftmfinji, and the Bariyakoil river, 
rising in the ChinnakalrSyans, join at a point a littie north of Eddapatti and 
flow into the Yasishtanadi near the Kottavfidi anient to the soutii-east of 
BSlilr. After flowing south as far as B^ltbr, it turns east, and passing fith&pur, 
PeddanftyakampSlaiam and Attflr, enters the South Arcot District beyond 
Thalaivflsal. It is known by the names Yasishtanadi and FSrfir as far as 
Maniviland&n, a village two noiles west of Thalaivfisal, and further east is 
known as the Yellfir. The chief anaikats on this river are the following : — 
(1), Beltlr Ghinna anaikat ; (2), BSlUr Peria anaikat ; (3), fithfipuram anaUutt ; 
(4), Chinnamasamudram ; (5), Erramasamudram or Peddanftyakampfilaiam 
anaikat; (6), AttOr; (7), AmmftpSlaiam; (8), DdviySkurichi; (9), Thalai- 
vAsal; (10), Abhinavam; (11), Kftttukottai; (12), Appasamudram ; and 
(13), Kottavftdi anaikats.^ The SwSthanadi or white river rises in the 
Kollimalais, flows east receiving many tributaries near Thammampatti, 
drains the northern slopes of the Paohaimalais, and enters South Aroot, 
where, according to Pharoah's map, it is termed the Ellfir and in AttOr is 
entered as the PeriySr river. There appears to be some confusion about 
these rivers, the name of Yellfir or Yellaiftr being locally given, apparentiy 
indifferently, to both. The chief anaikats on the SwSthanadi are (1), 
Periakdmbai; (2), Shenthftrapatti ; (3), Gengavalli Peria anaikat; (4), 
Gengavalli Chinna anaikat; (5), Anaiyftmpatti; (6), PuthUr; (7), Thitta- 
chSri ; (8), YiraganGr; and (9), Laddivfidi anaikats.' The above rivers, like 
others in the district, are foaming torrents in the monsoon rains, and have 
little more than a trickling stream at other times of the year. Their water- 
sheds are divided by the Paith^ hills. The chief tanks in the taluk are 
the following : — Erramasamudram near PeddanaikampSlaiam, the bund of 
which is about one mile in length, holding a six months' supply. GhittSri 
near Aragaltir, three miles south-east of Thalaivfisal, which holds a five 
months' supply, and Shendfirapatti tank. Other tanks, not worth men- 
tioning by name, are as follows: — 10 containing a four months' supply, 
42 containing a two months' supply, and some 18 minor tanks. Besides 
the anaikats mentioned above there are 62 other anaikats of note, 42 of 
which retain water aU the year roimd. A large tank called the ** ErishnS- 



1 There seems to be a mistake about No. 8. The Ddriakurichi tank is fed by the E&ttu- 
kOttai anaikat ; probably the Aragaltir anaikat is meant. No. 9 is commonly called the 
Pattuthorai anaikat ; it feeds the Thalaiv&sal tank. 

2 The Anaiftmpatti small anaikat and the Thittacheri anaikat haye breached. The Kon- 
dayampalli anaikat ought to hare found a place in this list. 
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panun project " has been under conBtruction for some eight years, ^ and is 
expected to yield about Rupees 3,000 of revenue. The Kadamb^ tank, 
friun which great returns were expected, was abandoned as too costly. In 
the ten yean preceding 1871 some Bupees 56,375 had been expended in 
repaiis on inigation works in the taluk, besides Bupees 10,523 on new 
works. The best irrigated yillages grow two crops of paddy, but for the 
second crop most of the land is partly dependent on wells. Annexed is a 
statement ahowing the sources of irrigation locally available so far as can be 
ascertained from the taluk accounts. 
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Irrigiition 
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Remarks. 



Tanks .. 



Spring channela. 
Wells .. 

Total .. 











ES. 




BS. 


102 


6 


108 


8,668 


68,533 


68,644 


2,74,176 


107 


26 


132 


6,160 


40,381 


41,200 


1,64,800 


14 


1 


16 


333 


1,817 


2,664 


10,666 


4,382 


3,076 


7,458 


786 


2,361 


6,288 


26,162 


• a 


• • 


• a 


14,837 


1,03,092 


1,18,696 


4,74,784 



The kanda- 
gam ref orred 
to hare ss 80 
Madras 
meaaorea. 



The rates for dry lands vary from a minimum of 4 annas to Bupees 5, 

and those for ''wet" lands from Bupee 1-8-0 to Bupees 
9-8-0, which, when the composition rates for second crop 
were added, was raised to Rupees 11-5-4, a higher rate of Bupees 12-10-8 
being also levied, but on areca topes only. Mr. Goodrich estimated the 
average to be Bupee 1-3-2 for dry and Bupees 6-15-9| for wet lands. In 
the year in which he wrote, the demand, according to the new settlement 
rates, was calculated at Bupees 2,48,275, and for the same extent of holding 
the demand under the old settlement would have been Bupees 2,48,486, or 
only Bupees 161 more. It must not, however, be supposed that the new 
settlement was almost identical with the old, as by a redistribution of 
charges the same revenue was maintained, while the ryots, at the time that 
Mr. Gk>odrich wrote, had increased their holdings by 9,000 acres.' This, 
however, was only temporary, and much of this land was subsequently 
relinquished. It was not to be expected that the new settlement would be 
found much more lenient than that previously in force, as reductions had 
been made in 1858 which, excepting during the unfavourable season of FasU 
1276, left the ryots in a better position for discharging the Government 
demand. The new settlement of FasU 1280, however, afforded considerable 



> This waa written in 1876. 

' It ia neoeeiary to be caationa in arguing from these figures, as exceaa found on survey 
may be erroneously credited as increased speculation in land. The Board of Bevenue's 
coBsment on the settlement of this taluk, " fairly satisfactory," sounds very like faint 
praise. 
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relief to the nanja lands, for which the maximum rate formerly prevailing 

was Rupees 14 per acre. 

As regards hill ranges, the following is a summary of the information 

„ - available on the subject. The Peria and Chinna KalrS- 

Hill Rax obb. i.-«« 

yans attain an altitude of 4,000 f eet.^ These were formerly 

under petty native chiefs whose claim to them was doubtful, and who by 

reckless denudation of the slopes were hastening the destruction of the fuel 

supply as well as eradicating valuable timber. In the year 1869 the Peria- 

kalrflyans, and in 1874 the GhinnaJudrftyans were leased to Government, 

equitable reservations being made for the Polaiakftrs and their Malaifilis, and 

the forests, such as remain, are under the care of the Forest Department.' 

There is a famous pagoda on the Periakalrftyans, called Kari BSman, held 

in high esteem by the Malaifilis, and strangers are required to uncover their 

feet on approaching it The Periakalrftyans contain thirty-seven hamlets 

with a population of 3,378, and the Chinnakalrftyans contain thirty-three 

hamlets, the population amounting to 2,615 souls. The climate is cool, 

agrees fairly with the Malaifilis, and has not been found very prejudicial to 

Europeans. Messrs. King and Bruce Eoote thus describe the Kalrftyans : — 

** To the east of the TenfindSmalai, and separated from it by the great 
Kdttaipatti Pass, we find the Kalrftyanmalais. The K^ttaipatti Pass is 
generally a level jungly valley from 1^ to f ths of a mile in width, and has 
nowhere the character of a narrow ravine like the central part of the Man- 
javadi Pass. The Kalrfiyan range is by far the largest of all [the district 
hill ranges] in superficial extent, though in all probability holding only the 
fourth place in point of altitude, which most likely does not in many of the 
peaks exceed 3,500 feet above sea level, if it attain so great an elevation.' 

'* Unlike the other ranges, it has no general name among the natives, but 
every principal division of the range bears a different appellation. Thus the 
extreme southern and south-west part goes by the name of the Peria Kal- 
rfiyan or the Great Kalrfiyan, and, from this being the loftiest part of the 
range, has been (by us) selected to be applied collectively to the whole series 
of divisions. The low western part is known as the Chinna or Little Kal- 
rfiyanmalai ; the north-western extremity is called the Chlla Nfiyakanmalai or 
Ariyagoundanmalai. The north-east end has the name of Kurumbagoundan- 
malai, while the south-eastern part goes under the appellation of the Saria 
or Tariag^undanmalai." It is to be regpretted that here, as elsewhere, 
a deficient acquaintance with Tanul detracts from the value of these gentle- 
men's labours ; this, the only drawback to their recorded results, is only 
natural, as a department whidi works aU over India cannot be expected to 
know all the languages of the country. The distribution of the hill is not 
quite accurate as, strictly speaking, there is no portion of the hill known as 

1 Peria Kalrftyan 4,300, Chinna Kalrayan little more than 3,000 feet. 

* Since the above was written the leaoe of the Ohinnakalxayans has been cancelled by 
Government, His Grace the €K>vemor in GonncsU being of opinion that the action of Mr. 
Longley, the Collector, could not be upheld, as the Palaiakiian was in duress when the 
lease was obtained. The lease of the Periakalrayan is now in jeopardy, the P&hua^ 
kiran having filed a suit for cancellation of the lease, of. Proceedings, Board of Revenue, 
No. 654, dated 13th May ISSO. [A compromise has been recently effected, by which the 
Periakslr&yan has been confirmed to Government.] 

' Two peaks at least axe over 4,000 feet. 
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the Ghila Nfijakaomalai, that name belonging to a small hiU dose to the 
ChinnakalrSyan in the 10'ttankarai Taluk, so named after a celebrated 
freebooter wbo had his lair there, and is possibly identical with the Chila 
Naik referred to in the notice of the Uttankarai Taluk when speaking of 
Tirtamalai. The *' Saria or Tariagoundanmalai " is the Jadayagoundan 
luid in the Kallakuriehi Taluk of South Arcot. Messrs. King and Bruce 
Foote hare undoubtedly under^estimated the height of these hills, which must 
be fully 4,000 feet, and the Jadayagoundan nftd contains peaks to the full as 
high aa any in the Periakalrftyan. To quote again from the Geological 
Memoir. " In this range, as in the Sheyaxoys, and in the case of the Kolli- 
malais and Pachaimalais, the greater part of the mass has a decided slope to 
the east, while only two streams of any size descend from the western slopes. 
The eastern and northern sides of the range are deeply cut by large valleys, 
some of great depth, as, for example, those of KalpaddayQr, and Mattapftre 
and Tumbai, which supply large streams uniting eventually to feed the Mani- 
muttfir, the principal tributary of the YeU&r. Wben seen from a distance 
from tbe low countiy near Tifigar or Ellavanasftr, the eye is struck by the 
nearly imif orm levels both of the mass and of the various peaks, the summits 
of whidh appear nearly in one line. There is hardly anything like a true 
plateau on the whole range, for the valleys are eroded into basin-shaped 
depressione. There are many Malai&li villages scattered over the range ; 
BtiU, from its great extent, the jungle is very extensive, and often, when 
containing much bamboo (which, generally speaking, occurs in the valleys), 
quite impenetrable, imless actually cut through. The ridges often show 
timber trees of good quality, but dwarfed in size or of no great age. Those 
most frequently observed were very young Teak (Teeiona grandU)^ Vengay 
{Pteroearpu8 marsupium), Kulmudre (Terminalta cariaeed), Yellai N&ga 
{Conoearpus hUifohum)^ and sometimes Black-wood {DM^rgia latifolia). 
Where the trees are scattered but thinly near the tops of ridges, numerous 
dwarf date-palms and much lemon-grass stand between the different trunks. 
This applies to all the other hill ranges in vexy many cases. Yeiy beautiful 
trees, rarely seen in the low countiy, but conmion on the various ranges, are 
the bastard Sago-palm {Caryota tir#R«), which with great Jack trees {Arto- 
carjnu integrifolia) and red cotton trees {Bombax Malaharicum) form perhaps 
the most striking botanical objects of these elevated regions." 

This tract of hills is not treated of in Dr. Shortt's Hill Ranges of Southern 

India, so there is some excuse for concentrating here all the information 

available on the subject Mr. T. A. Tomlinson, Acting First Assistant 

Superintendent, Bevenue Survey, wrote as follows on the 1 8th March 1 876 :— > 

** These hills are situated partly in the Salem and partly in the South Arcot 

Districts between Latitude North ll^' 35' and 12"^ 03' and 
^^^^ ""^ Longitude East 78*» 38' and 78^ 66'. Their extent is about 

280 square miles. They are not known as the ' Kaleroys ' 
or Kaleroyen-malai to the natives. The common native name for these 
hiUs is Panandu-malai.' 

'* I calculate the highest point on the hills does not reach much over 4,000 

feet, above sea level, their, general elevation being between 
fright and CU- 2,000 and 3,000 feet. They are, therefore, not out of 

fever range. Tet I consider these hills do not deserve 

^ Mr. Tomlinson prohaUy loetnt to eay TeniadS-maki. 
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the bad name they have got as poBsesemg a deadly cUmate. There is no 
doubt fever does break out in some parts of the year, but not of a Tirulent 
type. Small-poz, too, is prevalent during the hot months. But I think the 
filthy habits of the Malaiftlis have more to do with sickness on these Hills 
than anything in the dimate. The Malaifilis themselTes say the hot weather 
is the most healthy. My experience leads me to the conclusion that residence 
on these hills does not entail greater risk of fever, ftc., than on the Sheva- 
toys. During the time I was on these hills (January and February 1874, 
and again from December 1875 to March 1876) the lowest temperature 
indicated by thermometer was 48^ F. and the highest 88^. This was in a 
tent pitched out in the open away from shelter of any kind. I have no doubt 
in the months of April and May the temperature would exceed 86^. 

'' The number of inhabitants on these hiUs can only be roughly given. 

The Periakalrftyan Jfighir consists of 38 villages with 
^^^uation and ^ population of 3,873 souls as per Tahsildar's register. 

The Ghinnakalrfiyan Jftghir consists of 22 villages with 
a population of 2,615 souls. The Aiiyagoundan Jilghir consiBts of 18 
villages with a population of 1,654 souls. The Kurumbagoundan JSghir 
consists of 38 villages with a population of 4,467 souls. The Jadaya- 
goundan J&ghir consists of 39 villages with a population of .5,645 souls. 
Only one caste prevails throughout the hills, that of " Goundans." All the 
inhabitants are related to each other by intermarriage. Of late years one 
or two families from the plains have gone up to the hills, but these keep 
themselves perfectly distinct from the Malaiftlis, and are not looked upon as 
permanent residents. I may here mention that the chief men or PslaiakSrs, 
of whom there are five on these hills, are styled ' Dorais ' by the Malaifili 
ryots. 

Ruraber of vil- ,, rj^^ ^^ number of villages on these hills is 155. 

' ' The top of the hills is one large plateau, ^ with valleys f onned by intersect- 
ing mounds or hillocks, these in some instances rising 

tiiSlf^ti'iiti^ ^^ ^^^^ to ^ te™ed hills. All the flat portions 

have been almost entirely denuded of trees, and are 
brought under cultivation by means of the plough. These patches may be 
considered as permanent cultivation. The slopes of the mounds, too, have 
been recklessly cleared of trees, in patches, for the sake of temporary culti- 
vation. These are called * Ponakfid ' by the Malaiftlis, in contradistinction 
to ' Yolavakftd" or ploughed fields. These temporary patches of culti- 
vation are entirely neglected, after raising one crop, for a period of 
twenty or thirty yeai«,' when they are again cleared of all spontaneous 
growtili and brought under cultivation for the sake of one crop only. In 
this way the whole of the top of the hills is being gradually but surely 
denuded of wood. It is very difficult to give the extent of cultivation on 
these hills owing to want of any records of area. At a rough guess I 
should think about one-sixth of the extent of the hills is under permanent 
cultivation, and this area is stationary. The area and position of temporary 



^ In this Mr. Tomlinflon differs from Messrs. King and Brace Foote. 
s UravakAd. 

' Mir. Tomlinson prolxtbly onintentionally exaggerates. The period ol rest is not so 
long as he affirms. 
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enhinitioii is oyer, fluetoating, aad I find it imposBible to fonn aaj idea of 
erea an wppto^aauAe extent. All the ooltiyation is dry and in very good 
ecmdition. It consiflta chiefly of oa8torK>il ahrubs, dhoU, kambu, rfigi, 
naago, samai, wheat, ayarai (a kind of bean), a little cholam, a kind of 
paddy ' whioli Teqnirea no iziigation, mustard, ooriander, venthayam. There 
are alao a few gardens in which lime and orange trees and plantains and 
aieca-nnt palms are grown. I have also noticed a few oocoanut palms in 
some of the Tillages. Eyery village has a plot of tobacco in its immediate 
neif^boiirhood. The Malaialis, men, women and children, are great 
BDokers and oaltiyate tobacco only in sufficient quantity for their own 
sQUBumption. 
" The natural growth on these hills consists of large trees — ^Namai, Nftga, 
Katanl ffiowth ^^^'^^ Xadakai (gall-nut), Tamarind, Jack, KaUimardu 
aad naiMBof for- or Kalliacha, Kappilipodi, YSngu, Ffiarasa' or Porasi 
^ ^*^^ (satinwood). Sandal, Teak, Karan-tumbi, Shfilai (Shtllai?), 

Tontyadi and Fappli (a dye). There are also a few teak saplings, some 
•andalwoody and a fair proportion of bamboo jungle. The undergrowth 
oonsiats of thorny bushes of different kinds and long coarse grass. I haye 
also noticed that sarsaparilla (Mayalinga-kdangu) grows spontaneously to 
some extent on these hills. There are also some yarieties of ferns and 
mosses, but how many species I cannot tell. 

" There are paths communicating fromyiUage to yfllage all oyer the hills ; 
these are fit only for pedestrians. On aU sides foot passengers from the plains 
can ascend the hills without inconyenience, but cattie and horses can be taken 
up only along the principal paths. I know only of three, one from Thum- 
mal, western base, one from BSminaikanpSlaiam, southern base, and one 
from Falaiapat eastern base of hills. Produce and manufactures from the 
plains are periodically brought up on pack^bullocks along these paths. But 
no path is free from difficulty for these animals, owing to oyerhanging trees 
aad u^y slippery rocks and boulders. 
'^ The whole hiUs are divided into five jfighfrs or pOlaiapats, yis., Peria- 
Namee and ap- kalrftyan Pftlaiapat, Ohinnakalrftyan Pfilaaapat, Ariagoun* 
proidiiuite extent dan Pslaiapat, Kurumbagoundan Pfilaiapat, and Jadaya* 
^^'*^- goundan Pfilaiapat. These again are sub-diyided into 

nfids. The following are the nflds in the different jSghXrs. Periakalrufain 
Jagkhr — (1) Kll Nfid, about 20 square miles ; (2) M9l Nfid, about 25 square 
miles. ChinfMkalra/y€m Jaghir — (I) Yada Nfid, about 15 square miles; (2) 
Ten Nad, about 20 square miles. Ariagoundtm JSglwr — (1) Akkarai Nfid, 
about 20 square miles ; (2) MlUaikfidu or Ten Nfid, about 20 square noiles. 
Similar information for the Kurumbagoundan and Jadayagoundan Jfighlrs 
is not available. 



ilCioawaxi-nelP 

* The name of this tree has undergone some strange ill-treatment. To distingmsh it 
from the sacred Araaa-maram it is called the PC or flowering Arasa*maram, and, from the 
shape of the flower, sometimes denominated in English the tolip tree. The name is 
oomptly prononnoed ' Poorsha* hy natives, and the English oorrupted this again into 
Portia, regarding the use of which for aTennes learned oommonications have been sent 
to the daily press. Those discriminating enquirers were not satisfied to stop ihort at the 
pteodo-L^in Poitia, and settled the origin of this tree by dabbing it the Persian tree. 

yoL. n. 10 
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" The headman of the Periakalzftyaa Pfllaiapat is Latchmaiiagoinidar. 

Up to 1869 the goimdar held his jfighir in his own behalf, 
men^rntds and P&7^ ^^ annual quit-rent or peshkash to the GoTem- 
nature of tenure ment. In 1869 he relinquished his jfighir to Goyemment 
h^ld ^^^ ^^^ M ^0 permanent lessees, on condition of reoeiving an 

annual payment of 1,600 rupees and a grant of land 90 
acres in extent free from tax. This arrangement still holds good, Goyem- 
ment haying entire control oyer the lands and jungle produce. 

'* The headman of Ghinnakalrftyan Pftlaiapat is Anftmalaigoundar. Last 
year (1876) his pfilaiapat was made oyer to the Goyemment as the perma- 
nent lessees, on similar terms ^ as those aboye related, Anfimalaigoundar's 
annual income from Goyenmient being 2,000 rupees and a grant of 90 
acres of land free from tax, Goyemment haying in this case also entire 
control oyer the lands and forest produce. These two pfilaiapats are situ- 
ated in the Attllr Taluk of the Salem District. 

*^ The headman of Jadayagoundan Nfid is Auathftna LachmappS Jadaya- 
goundar. He is still the j&ghlrdar, and pays an annual quit-rent to the 
Goyemment, retaining entire control oyer the lands and jungle produce of 
his j&ghlr. This jftghlr, with those of Kurumbagoundan J&ghir, of which 
the headman is Mutia Kurumbagoundar, and Anagoundan ' J&ghIr, of which 
the headman is B&mappa Ariagoundar (at present a minor), are situated 
in the Kallakurichi Taluk of the South Arcot District. The Kurumba- 
goundan and Ariagoundan Jfighirs are both held by their respectiye head- 
men on the same tenure as that of Jadayagoundan. 

** In the two j&ghirs Periakalrftyan and Ghinnakalrftyan, Goyemment, 

since coming into possession, haye introduced a new eys- 

Assewment paid ^^ ^j taxation for cultiyation, leyying the assessment 
by cultivation. , . . i. , ./ . , •. 

on the patta system according to the extent and nature 

of cultiyation. Under the Pftlaiagars the system of taxation that obtains 
is (I) a tax on ploughs, (2) a poll tax — one rate for married and one for 
single adults, (3) a tree tax and jungle rent. No limit is placed to extent 
or position of cultiyation. This system is now pursued by the Pslaiagars 
of Jadayagoimdan, Kurumbagoundan and Ariagoundan Nfids. This sys- 
tem of leyying reyenue was also in yogue in the two pfilaiapats situated in 
the Salem District until they were taken oyer by the Gbyemment. In 
these two pfilaiapats also the dealing of jungle without permis^on is now 
strictly forbidden. 

« The inhabitants of these hills are quite without education, none of them, 

except Jadayagoundar, Kurumbagoundar, and Aria- 
erity.^"^ P"^ goundar, being able either to read or write. They are 

not generally in a yery prosperous state, nor yet can they 
be said to be in indigent circumstances. They seem to make use of the 
adyantages they possess in regard to climate and soil to a sufficient extent to 
satisfy only their immediate wantn. Their cattle consist of cows and oxen, 
buffalos and goats, and are of a yery poor description. I consider these hills 
capable of much improyement, and \idth proper attention to agriculture and 



* Vide supra. Thi« arrangement haB been upset. 

' The Ariagoundan N&d or part of it is in the tJttankarai Taluk. 
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arboriculture they would become invaluable to the proprietors. Tamil is the 
only language understood on these hills. 

*' There are no large rivers on these hills. Those called ' firus ' by the 

natives are Yellaipfiraiftru, Kotikal&ru, Tenkal or Yarat- 
hiJhWIltSfai."''* firu, Sholaiftru, and Vellfiru. The principal peaks ' are 

AviSrfimanmalai, on which there is a G. T. station, 
Chinnatirupatimalai and Ditchagirimalai. There are a good number of 
small mountain streams. 

" The Ariagoundan Jfighir contains the Sholaiftru and Yellaipftraiftru rivers 
and the Terimalai and Yadakamalai peaks. The Ohinnakalrfiyan Jfighir 
contains the Yell&ru and FSrftru rivers and the Ditchagirimalai, Kondakal- 
malai and TSnkalmalai peaks. The Periakalrfiyan Jftghlr contains the 
UpurSm river and the AviftrSmanmalai peak." 

Begarding the tenure of these pftlaiapats under British rule, alluded to by 
Mr. Tomlinson, the following letter from the Inam Commissioner, dated 19th 
December 1861, will, with the Gbvemment order thereon, supply the most 
authentic information available : — 

" 1 . I have the honour to submit for the orders of Government the circum- 
stances of three Hill Estates situated within the Kallakuri- 
vmaevi. ^^ Taluk of the district of South Arcot, belonging to the 
^™g^^ • ^* Pfilaiagars named in the margin, and comprising 9C 
mndan ... « hill villages with their dependent hamlets. These estates 
BonodsD ... 40 do not appear to have come imder consideration during 

the general resumption of P&laiagars' lands made in this 
district in Fasli 1216, probably in consequence of their being situated in the 
then existing jftghlr of Sankarftpuram. After the revision of the }ftghlr 
in Fasli 1229, enquiry was made on one or two occasions into the condition 
of the hill villages, but no decision was arrived at, nor was any report made 
to the Board of Bevenue. 

" 2. The hill villages were never surveyed, nor have they a place in the 
Collector's accounts, and there are no sanads or other documents in the 
possession of the Pfilaiagars from which information regarding their tenure 
can be obtained. There seems to be no doubt, however, that they were 
acquired in connection with the kftvali offices of the Pftlaiagars, and they 
constitute in fact their mukhfisas, or villages given for their personal subsist- 
ence. Ariagoundan held no kftvali under this Government, but he has paid, 
ever since the days of the Nawftb, a small nazzar or pSshkash of Bupees 
37-5-2, which was probably imposed in consequence of his holding no office. 
Both the other P&laiagars, who hold their villages rent free, had kftvalis in 
the (Government taluks, but with the abolition of their offices in Fasli 1216 
their lands and fees were resumed and money pensions were conferred on 
them. Kurumbagoundan, however, ccmtinues to enjoy kftvali mftnmina in 
the villages of the resumed jftghlr, though he has long ceased to render any 
services for them. 

" 3. The mukhflsa villages enjoyed by the former District Bevenue and 
Police Officers partook of the nature of personal grants, while the mftniams 
and fees were more properly regarded as the emoluments of the office. The 
former were accordingly in several instances continued to the family when 

1 Arifirftmamiialai 4,259 feet and NavalOr peak 4, 1 12 feet hi^h. 
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the office was abolished, though the other emoluments attached to it were 
discontinued. Acting on this view, the similar tenures found in Nellore 
have, under the sanction' of Gbyemment, been treated as personal grants in 
the present settlement, and enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-eighth of 
their value ; and, with the approval of Government, I propose to adopt a 
similar course in regard to the villages under notice, which appear to have 
been held by the families of the Fttlaiagars from veiy remote times. The 
value of the villages wiU be carefully ascertained in communication witii tiie 
Collector, and in the case of Ariagoundan the quit-rent to be imposed will 
be in addition to his present pSshkaah. 

"4. From the accompanying memorandum of the assets and expenditure of 
one of these I^Qaiagars, taken from a statement furnished by him to the 
Collector, it will be seen that a very large portion of their income is expended 
for various religious purposes and for the maintenance of a large personal 
establishment. I propose, however, to take no note of these alienations, and 
to impose the quit-rent upon the full value of the villages, leaving it to the 
Pftlaiagars to make such retrenchment in their expenditure as they may find 
expedient. 

" 6. There is another village, called TTrukamangflr, situated in the plains, 
belonging to the Fldaiagar Katcho BAyan. This village is entered in the 
Collector's account as an isftra village owing perhaps to the circumstance 
of its bearing a pSshkash, which has been paid from the days of the former 
govemmmits; but its tenure is similar to that of the other Pslaiagar's villages 
above described, and I propose to enfranchise it at one-eighth of its value in 
addition to present pSshkash. 

** 6. This Ffilaiagar, as well as Kurumbagoundan above referred to, enjoys 
kftvali mSniams in the villages of the resumed jftghir of Sankarapuram, 
which are either fixed in extent or form a proportion of the GKyvemment 
lands annually cultivated by ryots. These mfiniams, as being more properly 
the emolument attadied to the abolished kSvali offices, will, in both 
instances, be enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-half of their value ; and 
the fiuotuating mftniains, which consLst of an annually varying percentage 
of land proportionate to the ayan cultivation, will be further commuted into 
a fixed extent of land with reference to the average cultivation of the last 
^re or ten years. 

" 7. There are three small rent free hill villages in the Salem OoUectorate, 
whidi I believe to be of similar origin, and which are referred to in para^ 
graph 23 of my Instructions for that district. One of them, as therein 
mentioned, recently came under the notice of Government on the occurrence 
of a lapse, and was continued on half assessment. This seems to have 
been imposed on account of the defective title of the present holder rather 
than in consideration of any defect in the tenure of the village, which did 
not then specially come under enquiry. In fixing the half assessment a 
considerable portion of the lands of the village alienated to persons and 
charitable institutions were excluded, which will be now treated as separate 
grants. I propose to enfranchise this village upon the assessment already 
fixed by Qovemment, and to treat the remaining two villages in precisely the 
same manner as the similar villages in South Aroot. 

> Orte ol GovenuiMnt, dated 26tli October 1860, No. 1961, pangtaph 6. 
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'' A Memoramhtm showing the AiuU and JEgpeniiiure of Eurwnhag&undan EtU 
m KaUahinehi Taluk, Simih Arcot Diitriet, 1862. 



Amount. 



ToUl. 



Total axnoimt of the ooUeotioiiB from the Tilliges 
attached to the hill 

Toll |Mdd on firo-wood and jungle-wood cat by people 
frtMn the plains 

Kodifi-Tui or tdl paid on the axe by the hiU tribee 
for cotting bamboos, ftc for sale 

Rant fnok fniit tioos 

Graain^ tax on cattle and aheep from the plains 
giasmg in the jmigles attached to the hills 

Ulvppai-yaxi or presents in kind ^Ten to the PftUuagar 
by the hill people on the oooaaum of flAnJrarfcnti or 
FoQgal 



To the Pqpda of Vaiadarftja Femmil of PeUcanam. 
Do. of Karia B«mar of Valakoli 

of PaUikonda Bftmar of Annallkr 
of Anmaobalfisyarar of Pamkanjiri 
of Unnamalai Amman of Jekkampat 
of Dropadi Amman of Pailira 
of Kana Peromal of Jambai 
of Sembiamman of Jambai 
of Knmiiaslkaia of Pelipparidn 
of SOlAamman of VddQr 
of 8olA Hals Amman of Junadu 
of Mariamman of Palaippatta 
of Swnbiamman of Palaippatta 
of Dharmarftja of Kallipat . . 

To the Abiahikam ceremony expenses of the above 
Aigoda met from the Pongal xeoeipto 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



EtMiuhmmi CMrfa. ^^ 

To 2 Takili, per Tear 130 

„ 1 Samprati, ao 60 

,, 1 fiazdon, do 80 

„ 1 Klrrariy do. 24 

,y 1 Kadnkaval-^aniam or juigle watch 12 

„ 1 Katta-mftniam, per year . . 12 

„ 1 Azasor, do 9 

,y 1 Tandalkar or money coUecfaMr, per year 6 

„ 1 Adbibari or snperintendent, do. 24 

„ 7 Peons, do. 144 

,, 1 Kasftlchi, do. 12 

,9 2 Watermen, do. 24 

,9 2 8ervantey do. 24 

yy 6 Palanqnin-baaxers, do. 64 

,, 6 Bhimdnkir or ensign bearers do. 86 

yy 2 H&ttn Toties 18 
,, 2 Seonrants of flower garden of Am- 

nachalasvaraswimi of Tlmnamalal 42 

,, 1 Serrant of do. of Palaiapat 9 



a. p. 














































Bematning to the Pilaiagar .. 



as. A. p. 

1,288 4 2 

86 

16 

86 

12 

60 



67 
18 
46 
40 
16 



4 








11 8 

17 8 

61 4 

46 12 

46 8 

26 8 

16 

10 8 

21 




















80 



448 12 



660 



A, p. 



1,446 4 2 



1,106 12 



886 8 2 



(Signed) a N. TATLOB, 

JBmmi Chwmmioner. 
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'' Order thereon, lOth April 1862, No. 806. 

'' The Gommisaioiier's propoeals .are approved. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) G. G. HASTEB, 

Deputy Seeretary to Governments 

The name KalrSyan is a misnomer, but is so stezeolyped that it would be 
pedantic to reform it. The tradition is that these hills were originally 
inhabited by a tribe of YSdars or huntsmen, and that in the time of the 
Emperor Baber a chieftain named Ghlla Nftyakan invaded and took posses- 
sion of them. This name must, like the names of the rulers of the present 
sub-divisions, have been hereditary, as a chieftain of the same name has 
been referred to elsewhere ' as giving trouble at the accession of the British 
Bftj. The hiUs were then known as a whole by the name of Chllau&yakan* 
malai, a name now confined to a smaU hill in the t)'ttankarai Taluk. During 
his rule the deity Kari Bfiman, in the shape of a lingam, generated 
himself on the hills, an apparition regarded with such terror by Ghlla Nftya- 
kan that he fled incontinently. Kari Bfiman meanwhile appeared to five 
brothers, the sons of Periamalaifili of KOnchimandalam, and blessed them 
with these hills as an inheritance, directing them to come and take up their 
residence there. The names of these brothers were (1) Jadayagoundan, 
(2) Kurumbagoundan, (3) Ariagoundan,, (4) Ghinna K&bn. Bftyan and 
(6) Peria Kalvi Bftyan. It is from these latter two that portions of these 
hills came to be named the Ghinna and Peria Kalvirftyans, and the whole 
to be spoken of as the Kalvirftyans or Kalrftyans, Kolroyans or Goleroys, as 
the name is now variously pronounced. It should be noted that these 
names, bestowed by the denizens of the low country, were not accepted by 
the Malaifilis, who called the hills Kari Bfimanmalai after the god Kari 
Bftman. The five brothers with their followers having settled on the hills, 
intermamed with the females of the aboriginal Vddars, and lived imder a 
sort of theocracy of which the patron god was Sari Bftman. Their tradi- 
tion is that they never paid anything to the Sarkar and hold their hills 
under the god, and that, having paid no tribute to Haidar or Tipu, they 
also remained unassessed for many years after the rest of the country was 
subjected by the English. In fact they deny that they are legitimately 
British subjects, saying that the British only got what ^pu had, and that 
Ttpn never owned the Kalrftyans. For the theory of a theocracy the 
proportion of revenues expended on religious objects, as shown in the 
Inam Gommissioner's letter above quoted, affords some foundation. Gertainly 
the earliest enquiry recorded regarding them states that all the profits of 
cultivation were collected by the Pftlaiagars and first applied to the car festival, 
and the gods Kari Bftman, Kfiliyogi, Avatharamma and Perumftlingftndi 
for the SLalrftyan Nftds, and l^rupati, Kurllmandurai, Talaya Bftman 
and Thftylammal in the other Nftds. After these expenses were met the 
surplus belonged to the Malaiftlis. The accounts of these receipts and 
disbursements were kept in a primitive way, the pattagar making knots on 



\ Fiifo sab Tlrtanialai, Uttankarai notice. 
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along rope to calculate the same. They acknowledge the authority of 
Tenftnd§goundany the Malaisli high priest, who, as mentioned elsewhere, 
has his head-quarters on the OhittSrimalai near Tenkaraikdttai. The 
pattagars settle caste disputes and petty assaults, the penalties levied going 
to the gods; but they admitted (1843) that they recovered debts in the 
OivH Goxat at Salem when the caste panchayat gave no redress, and that 
they had heard that murder cases were reported to Government, though the 
headmen then examined knew of none such since they came to years of 
discretion. Thieving, they said, was unknown amongst them, any person 
reputed to be a thief being banished to the plains. They had a tradition 
that Captain Madeod, the first Assistant Collector, encamped near the 
Mfiriamman Choultry west of the travellers' bungalow at AttOr, and proceeded 
with two other gentlemen to thQ^ hills, where he interrogated Andigoundan 
(also an hereditary name), an aged Malaiftli, about the antecedents of the 
hills. They then dined under a mango tree near the village of Auvarai ^ (at 
the top of iiie southern slopes north of AttOr), and got tobacco for smoking, 
and descended to AttOr after discharging their guns at a distant tree. They 
are reported to have told the Malaiolis to make ptljft as usual, and to have 
summoned them to AttQr to distribute presents. Accordingly some 
Malaiftlis of both sexes came to AttQr next day and got ten women's cloths 
and ten '' mantles," which were purchased from Subbroya Chetti of Atttir. 
They put on their cloths and went cheerfully to make pQjft, being assiired 
that no one would trench or trespass on their rights. They say that three 
years after this three Europeans came to the hills and desired them to 
open their temple doors. On refusal two of these immediately descended 
the hiU, but the third ascended a lofty rock, and, in retracing his steps, 
lost his way, and on dismounting from his horse went out of his mind, 
possibly from simstroke. After this two Engineers ascended the hiU (pro- 
bably members of the Trigonometrical Survey), used their telescopes and 
planted a flag. After this they were attached with fever, and when it 
abated they went away. With these exceptions, they said (1843) that 
no official, European or Native, ever ascended the hills. The account 
certainly is circumstantial, and it is strange that, if Colonel Bead and 
his subordinates, who looked for their reward to a percentage on their 
assessment, thought that the hills belonged to Government, no steps were 
taken until 1861 to make a final settlement with the Polaiagars. The right 
of purchasing the produce brought from the Jadayagotmdan Nsd used 
to be farmed out in the time of Captain Madeod and Mr. Hargrave ; but 
after the time of Mr. Cockbum this practice was discontinued as an undue 
interference with trade. The Malaifilis of these hills, and indeed all the 
K&nchi Yellfilar Malai&lis of this district, point to a stone in front of the 
temple of Kari BOman as proving their origin, but this is not very dear and 
there is no date to fix the migration. The inscription runs as follows : 
" These hills are assigned by Yenuvarftyan, the ruler who owned a lakh of 
horses of each different colour,' as a gift for the celebration of the car and 
other festivals in propitiation of Karia Perumal and other deities in the 
nSds of ChinnakalvirSyan and Periakalvirftyan. The people of the seven 

1 The village of Arani on the Attl^ ghftt is 3,060 feet above the sea. 
' Fide infra sab AragalOr. 
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nads are herein concerned, and are bound to give effect to the wiahee of 
the donor.^ Whoever acts in violation of the above will be equally gwJty 
with one who kills a Efirampasavn (cow with a black udder) at Benares.'' 

The PaQhaimalais lie partly in the Trichinopoly District and are about 
8,000 feet above sea level, containing 37 hamlets, ihe population of whidi is 
2, 1 66 persons. These hills are notoriously unhealthy for Europeans. There 
are said to be sufficient tigers and cheetahs to make them a happy hunting- 
ground, but this is probably an exaggeration. 

Begarding these hills the Memoirs of the Geological Survey contain tiie 
following: — 

" The Pachaimalais are of less elevation than any of the four ranges already 
described, and differ from them also i^ their shape, being of very irregular 
outline. Their greatest length, extending from north to south, is about 20 
miles measured to the extremities of the spurs respectively. In plantiie 
range has a veiy rude resemblance to an hour-glass in shape, being nearly 
cut in two by two ravines of great suee and depth opening to the north-east 
and south-west. Of tiie two parts thus formed, ^e nortii-westem is the 
larger, and has generally a higher level than the south-eastern. Besides the 
rambling shape of the range, the most noteworthy and striking physical 
feature is tiie great steepness of the western slopes compared with those on 
the east, which are rarely precipitous, and are broken bysundrylong buttress- 
like spurs projecting far into the low country. In other respects these 
plateaux differ in no way from those of the other ranges. Like them they 
are inhabited by numerous Malai&li ftumilies of Yellala caste, whose villages 
in many cases are situated amidst lovely scenery, but are unfortunately not 
exempt from malarious influences, deadly to all but the hill people tiiem- 
selves. 

''Avery large and generally rich bed of magnetic iron stretches across part 
of the southern margin of the Tholtur or southern section of these lulls, the 
outline of which, looking to the south, is mainly due to the strike of the 
strata, and agrees with it very nearly. The bed descends into the low coun- 
try near the saddle which divides the Essany Hill from the main mass of the 
Pachaimalais ; its course is then lost sight of. The relative positions of tiie 
strata of the southern part of the Pachaimalais are most obscure owing to the 
great contortion and probably also fracture which they have undergone. It 
would therefore be hazardous to venture on any speculation as to which of 
the great iron beds of the Thalaimalai and KoQimalai series they may 
represent, though an elaborate survey on a more extended scale would in aU 
probability establish some such connection. 

" The western edge of the western part of the Pachaimalais shows a remark- 
able and very sharply defined scarp running due north and south, which 
appears to be entirely due to the north and south joints which are exten- 
sively developed in that part of the country." 



1 It is not Tory dear wli^t thefle nsds mean. They might he snppoaed to signify tfaa 
five jAghlxs of the Kalr&yanB with the Shevaroyi and the TenAndft or Ghittsri malai ; 
but this would exclude the people of the Vatthalamalat and the Pachaimalais, who daim 
common origin with the Kanehi Vellala Malaialis of the Kabrayans. The latter repudiate 
any connection with the KoUimalai MalaiAlis, who do not appear themselTea to affect to 
be emigrants from Kinchi. 
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The KoDimalais are treated of more fully elsewhere. Portion of ihem 
<Hil7 lies in this taluk, the rest being in Nftmakal (q.v.)* Their height is 
about 4,000 feet ' above the sea, and in this taluk they contain eight n&ds. 
One portion of the hill on the south-western side is termed the Ainjtlrmalai 
or the * hSU of the five villages,' population 4,299, and the other or eastern 
extremity is called Mtotirmalai or the ' hill of the three villages ' or n&ds, 
population 1,216. The latter is dose to Thammampatti and Shendftrapatti. 
The Paithtir lulls in the west centre of the taluk are, in their western extre- 
mity, termed the PungavSdi Karadu, M anjini Earadu or Pogayam Earadu. 
Their elevation is small, probably from 1,500 feet above the level of the 
plain downwards. On the Paith^ hills is a temple of ICflHamTnan where an 
annual festival is h^d in May. These latter hills have no produce to speak 
of. Their rugged outlines are rarely broken by a few widely-scattered 
EarungSli and Usalam trees and the usual scanty scrub.' The larger hill 
ranges have in varying quantities timber of considerable value. Tamarind, 
kadukai, kabilipodi, and surulpattai are collected to the value of Bupees 970 
yearly from the Kalrftyans. Charcoal yields Bupees 351 and firewood Bupees 
140. Timber and bamboos produce Bupees 2,000 per annum on an average.' 
Wheat, paddy, and various dry grains and spices are grown, of which men- 
tion will be found elsewhere. Appended is a table showing the land revenue 
derived from the principal hill ranges. 



Padi. 



Names of HUIb. 



Panja. 



< 



Nanja. 



Tot4d. 



< 



9 



S 

o 



I 

3 



1278 
1285 



KoUifnalaiB and Pachai- 

malaJB 
Peiia Kalrftyan and 

^^»Tmft KaliAyan 

Total .. 





RS. 




B8. 




B8. 


E8. 


6,993 


6,027 


438 


603 


6,431 


6,630 


174 


9,687 


9,692 


463 


466 


10,140 


10,147 


287 
461 


15,680 


14,719 


891 


968 


16,671 


16,677 



6,704 
10,434 



During the Pongal feast all the Malaislis of the Kalrflyans go a himting, 
or as they term it for '' Par vSttai." Should the Pfilaiagar fail to bring some- 
thing down, usage requires that the pujSri should deprive him of his 
kudimi or top-knot He generally begs himself off the personal degrada- 
tion, and a servant undergoes the operation in his stead. Success in shoot- 
ing on this day is supposed to involve prosperity for the whole year. These 
Malaiftliw are Yellslars originally hailing from KSnchi and speak Tamil. 
Hindu love of offspring is illustrated by a custom prevailing amongst the 
Kollimalai Malaifllis. The sons when mere children are married to mature 
females, and the father-in-law of the bride assumes the performance of the 
procreative function, thus assuring for himself and his son a descendant to 
take them out of ** Put." When the putative father comes of age and in 



1 Higheft peak 4,663 feet. 

* Their former wealth was appropriated to supply the smelting furnaces. 

* This was written in 1876. 

veil. n. 11 
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their tum liis wife's male ofiPspring are mairied, he performs for them the 
aame office which his father did for him. 

Thus not only is tiie religious idea involved in the words Putra and 
Kumfiran carried out, but also the premature strain on the generative 
faculties which this tradition entails is avoided. The accommodation is 
reciprocal, and tiiere is something on physiological grounds to recommend it. 
Begarding the Jadayagoundan Nfid, which is a continuation to east and 
north of the eastern end of the Periakalrftyans, mention would more 
naturally find a place in the inf onnation contributed from the South Arooi 
District, to which the greater portion if not the whole of this nfid belongs. 

The trunk road from Salem to Cuddalore intersects the taluk from west 
. to east ; on the south-west communication is opened witli 

NSmakal and Trichengode tnd Ayilpatti and the Bfiai- 
puram valley, while to the south and south-west vid Thammampatti and 
Laddivftdi access is obtained to Trichinopoly. To the north, the Eottaipatti 
valley of the 'Orttankand taluk is tapped vid B^lOr and Thummal. The 
roads are under the special Local Fimd establishment. The following is a 
correct list of the roads up to date (1876) :-- 



(1.) Trunk road, Salem to Cuddalore 

(2.) Ittar to LaddivSdi 

(3.) Thalaivfisal to Ylraganflr. . 

(4.) YfilapOdi to Thammampatti f td Mallikarai and 

Kirapatti kanavfty or ghftt 
(5.) Thammampatti to Thadftvur 
(6.) jLttfir to Ayilpatti . . 
(7.) Y&lapOdi to Thummal 



• • 



Total . 



MILVB. 

29 
16 
10 

17 
14 
19 
13 



118 



There is nearly 1^ mile of road per 10 square miles of area. The trunk 
road has an avenue of trees, good in some places and bad in others owing to 
the presence of salt in the soil. The road from Attar to Ayilpatti has a 
young avenue springing up, and the others are imsheltered. The Local 
Fund roads in many places still require both gravelling and metalling, being 
as yet littie'more than cart tracks, and many jimgle streams require bridging, 
but they are quite good enough for local requirements. A toU is oollected 
at the 17th milestone on the trunk road near YslapSdi ' to cover the cost of 
a skew bridge over the £uduv@y&r in the neighbourhood of ErishnSpuram. 

AttQr, the kasba of the taluk, means the village by the river (4^^, firu, in- 

Chiep Towkb. fl®<5^ 4$fl>^ + fitt®, a village, hence ^PMfrq^), The 

natives, ignoring the etymology, spell it .^^ir, and the 
English spell it Athoor, Ahtur, Athoor, Ahthur, Attore, &c. In the census 
returns it is spelt in at least three different ways. AttOr is the correct spelling. 
It has been suggested that the name is a corruption of ^jbjoi -f ^ rru) -f esc^, 
or the village on the lank of the river ; but if so, the name could not have been 
legitimately contracted into its present dimensions. It is situated on the 

1 Y^thApfir to Thummal, 9 miles, and YdthaptXr to Boltir have been omitted. 
^ Since remoyed to Sdshaiyan Ch&vadi. 
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Yamabtanadi, and in olden times was known as Ananthagiri, or the village of 
many hills, from the mountain ranges in the neighbourhood. The town is 
about three miles from the foot of the Periakalrftyan. It contains a populatiim 
of 8,314 persons, residing in 1,371 houses, 8 of which are terraced, 627 tiled, 
and the remainder thatched. Most of the houses are smeared with red earth of 
peculiar colour found in the neighbourhood, from which also bricks are burnt, 
and the bright colouring is not unpleasing. The town is reputed to be 
fereiiah, and it is said that strangers generally suffer within two days of their 
azTiTal from dysentery and scalding of urine, attributed to the river water, 
which is supposed to gather some properties from the rocks between fithftptlr 
and Attflr. The natives call it ' G^ndaka-tannir ' or sulphur water, and 
prefer to use weU water. A hag^ well, six ' mets ' ^ deep, has lately been 
dug at a cost of Bupees 400, but a flow of water has not yet been obtained.' 
The town is the head-quarters of the Tahsildar, for whom one of the new 
standard kacheries has been built. The Public Works Department Over- 
seer and Forest Overseer live there ; a Local Fund Dispensary has been estab- 
lished lately, and the town contains a Post Office and Travellers' Bungalow. 
Except cart-building, by which some hundred carpenters make a livelihood, 
there is little local industry. Iron-smelting is carried on to a small extent, 
and the chief commodity dealt in is grain. Although not itself a great 
trading centre, much through-traffic passes on the Ouddalore and Salem road, 
and native traveQers are accommodated in a spacious ohattram, built at a 
cost of Bupees 25,000 by one Natthar Saheb. The town is intersected by 
good roads, which the residents have planted with oocoanut trees. An 
establishment aided from Local Funds is maintained for sanitary purposes. 
There are four indigo factories, worked for the sake of the manure yielded by 
the refuse Avand as also for the indigo itself. Not less than 6 bOrams at 
20 maunds each, and worth from 700 to 800 rupees per bSram according 
to quality, are manufactured annually. A market is held every Saturday 
in a tope on the east of the town. Two-thirds of the inhabitants can read 
and write, the remainder being illiterate. The London Mission has opened 
a school which some 40 or 50 boys attend, while education of an elementary 
character is supplied by 3 pial schools, aggregating some 60 pupils, in one 
of which Hindustani is taught. There used to be a girls' school, but it was 
abolished * for want of funds. On the north bank of the xiver is a large fort 
to which an interesting story attaches. One Oetti MuthaHar,^ to whom local 
tradition assigns a date of about 100 years back, was out hunting, and, seeing 
a hare start from a bush, went to examine the spot, where he found the neck 
of an iron pot protruding. Continuing his researches, he disinterred seven 
of these pots full of gold pieces with which he built the fort One of these 
pots is still preserved in the Perumftl koil in the fort It is made of sheet 
iron iV of an inch thick and having a convex surface of 15*5 square feet 
It is made in two pieces, joined together by iron fish-plates riveted to the 



< A ' mettn * meaiiB a ouui's height. 

s Ihmng the cholera epidemic of 1875, of 227 caaes 93 proved fatal. 

* Since re-opened. 

* This Gbtti Mnthaliar most he sought for at least 200 yean back if not more. At 
KSTSripunuDi, Tftramangalam, OmalQr, and in several parts of the Coimhator District, his 
role was established, as may be inferred from the numerous references to be foundregarding 
hiffl in the pages of Wilks and Buchanan. Possibly the name was hereditary. 
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upper and lower halvee, and weighs 38} lbs. Its capacity is 5} cubic feet, 
and when full it would contain about 1,430,784 pagoda pieces, equal to 
Bupees 50,07,444. The seven pots would, therefore, supposing the stoiy to 
be true, have contained the equivalent in gold of £3,505,420. 

"On unuun argenti ion quad mihi monstret, nt illi, 
Theaanro invento qui mercenariiu agntin 
nium tp0um mercatua arayit, dives amico 
Hercnle!'* 

As there is only one pot forthcoming, and as 7 is a mystic number, it is 
probable that only one pot was found, but even so £500,744 was an 
enormous treasure-trove.' The area of the fort is 62 acres, of which 18 are 
now under cultivation, and if the remaining space available were brought 
under the plough it would be very desirable, as prickly-pear is springing up 
everywhere. 

The fort is in the form of a square, with batteries and bastions in the angles 
and sides. The highest point is the flag-staff battery in the centre of the 
south face. The glacis to the east is ovei^irown by trees. The south side is 
guarded by the river, which when in flood runs some 20 feet deep, and the 
other faces are protected by a ditch, which at the south-west angle is always 
f uU of water. The outer wall of the ditch is roughly, and the river bank 
strongly, revetted. The ramparts are of cut stone, well fitted without mortar. 
Inside are three large and one small bomb-proof chamber, the roofs of the 
larger magazines bdng accessible by hidden stairs. There are the remains 
of two houses, the larger of which was occupied by the Company's officers 
when in garrison. The lower part of it is in Native, and the upper part in 
European, style. The smaller house is said to have been the residence of the 
Commanding Officer, and near it is the grave of Colonel Murray, who died on 
the 6th May 1799. A large vaulted chamber, occasionally utilized as a 
Boman Catholic chapel, is said to have been the kacheri of Getti Muthaliar, 
and a huge building with inner court, constructed in the Mauresque style, 
is supposed to have been his harem and dwelling-place ; behind this a 
quantity of stone shot weighing one maimd each was found. On the south 
face of the ramparts is G^tti Muthaliar's pleasure-house, a roof on pillars 
with obtuse pointed arches. Near this is a water-gate cunningly built and 
strongly defended, leading to the river, and on the west face is another 
leading into the ditch. On the south-west angle is another flag-staff battery. 
The fort gate^ is in the centre of the east face. The town of Attur lies 
principally to the south and east of the fort. The buildings inside the fort — 
which contains temples of Siva and Yishnu and a shrine of Muniappan, who 
is supposed to be the guardian of the fort— are called Kottai ; those outside 
the fort and north of the river are known as MuUuvfidi. The eastern 
portion of the town on the south of the river is known as Puthupett, and the 
western portion is AttOr proper. 

Peddanftyakampftlaiam on the Vasishtanadi is named after one Pedda 
N&yakan, a petty chief under the MaisOr Bfij, and has a large trade in 
paknirah jaggery, areca and cocoa nuts with Tirupator, Salem and Ysniam- 
badi. The scenery to the north is very beautiful, the foreground being 

1 To the present day, whenoTer there is a heavy rainfall, small gold coins called Oopala 
•Fanams are found where water nms in the fort 
* /.#., the chief gate ; there is another on the west. 
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shadowed by the dark foliage of endless gfoves of palms, and in the back 
the purple hills close the view. Pedda Nfiyakan had three wiyes, Errammftl, 
nhinna^mtnftl and ThiTOTnalftiftmnml, who gavo their names to three tanks 
which they oonstructed, viz., the Erramasamudram, Ghinnamasamudram, 
ftc. With PeddanftyakampSlaiam are incorporated two hamlets called after 
Enammfil and Thirumalaiammftl. A third hamlet, named Ghinnamma- 
samudram, on the north of the river, is not included in Peddan&yakam- 
paUift-Tn- The village is healthy and there is little fever. Of 37 cases of 
cholera in the last epidemic only 7 were f ataL Besides the river the villagers 
get drinking water from a reservoir dose to the trunk road. The streets, 
or rather lanes, which are very crooked, are in bad order, and no sanitary 
establishment supplements the efforts of the householders. Education is 
supplied by a pial school, in which some 40 boys learn TamQ. The popula- 
tion is 2,889, residing in 641 houses, of which 32 are terraced and 151 tiled. 
ThadfivHr, on the north of the Swethanadi, is one of the TrishwSkam 
villages, one-third of the collections of which go to the agrahftramdars, the 
remaining two-thirds going to (Government. It has a population of 2,700 
persona, residing in 392 houses, of which 1 is terraced and 36 are tiled. 
Excepting what the inhabitants do themselves, no sanitary measures are 
taken. On the south of the river cocoa-nut and areca-nut topes form pleasant 
camping-grounds. The drinking water is obtained from the river and from 
wellB. The town is healthy, but out of 65 cases of cholera in Faali 1285, 28 
were fatal. An indigo factory is established here, save which no trade is 
earned on. Except some four rich people the inhabitants are poor. Some 
60 bojB attend the Local Fund schools, there being no pial schools here. 

YlraganQr, on the north-east of the BwSthanadi, has a population of 3,561 
persons, residing in 452 houses, of which 39 are tiled and 413 are thatched. 
Twenty deaths occurred in eighty cases of cholera in Faali 1285. The town is 
clean and has good roads. There is no trade here, the inhabitants being 
chiefly agricultural. Brass vesseb are manufactured to suit the local demand, 
the brass workers being foreigners who come from Tanjore, and, after 
working for a time, go away again. The water-supply comes from the river. 
About 32 boys attend the Local Fund school. 

OengavaUi has a population of 2,662 persons, residing in 416 houses, 2 of 
which are terraced, 37 are tiled, and the remainder thatched. It is built 
on the north bank of the 8w6thanadi. The village is surroimded by cocoa 
and areca nut topes and nanja cultivation. Bice is exported. In 1875 
there were 8 cases of cholera and 3 deaths. The river and wells supply 
drinking water. More than 40 boys attend the Local Fund school. 

Thammampatti is on the south bank of the SwSthanadi and has a popu- 
lation of 5,314, residing in 1,052 houses, 14 of which are terraced, 175 tiled, 
and the remainder thatched. It is a large village with good streets, dean ; 
the soft scenery of the KoUimalais to the south-west, and the jungles whilh 
fringe their base in the plains, being very grateful when contrasted with the 
arid hillocks of the central portions of the taluk. South-east of the village is 
the hill called Manmalai. The only industiy of the village is iron-smelt- 
ing. The educational wants of the people are supplied by the London 
Mission SchooL In 1875 there were 27 deaths out of 67 cases of cholera. 

fithftp^ is on the north bank of the YasishtanadL It is dean and has 
good streets and bazaars. Topes of palms and nanja fidds are on every 
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side. The population is 2,610, residing in 538 houses, of which 2 are 
terraced and 253 tiled« 19 persons died out of 40 attacked by cholera in 
1875. The village is clean and drinking water is obtained from the river 
and weUs. There is* a Local Fund school attended by 40 pupils. 

The following is a translation of a very interesting Shfisanam embodying 
a deed of 86le of land in the agrahSram of TSthfipQr (Yftt&pura) : — 

Health and Wealth I On Saturday, the 13th day of the bright half of the 
month of Jyeshtha, while the year Jaya was still current, and when the year 
1636 of the era of the increasingly victorious ShSlivfihana (A.D. 1714), 
corresponding with the year 4815 of the ZaH era, was completed, during the 
constellation Sv&iX and the astrological division Yfiryfin, and on the lunar 
half-day Yanik ; on this auspicious day, while Shrimad Bftjfidhirftja Bajft- 
paramSshvara BAjfimSrtftnda Prau4ha-pratSpa (Query AMlAnda-pratapa), 
the conqueror of those who claimed to possess royal titles, whose standard 
bore the image of the Earth-goddess with the Boar, the unrivalled Krishna 
ESija Vadeyar of M aisur, was riding the earth, whose stable jewelled throne 
was at Shrfrangapattana, the form of the deed of sale, which the whole of 
the learned townsmen, belonging to various tribal families, religious schools, 
andVedic divisions, residing in the tax-free BrShman settlement of Ystilpura, 
otherwise called Shxfrftmasamudra, belonging to the district of BSlUr in the 
hill country of Magadhftman^ala, and forming part of the district of Balem 
(Shftlya) in Cheramandala, and at present situated in the district of KunnattHr- 
yalagara-nfitu (Elu-kare-nft^u elsewhere) within the dominions of the above 
named great lord, have caused to be written and to be given to Ohanna 
BAjaiyyan, the son of Ghanna Bsjaiyyan and grandson of Tftyflr Basava 
Bajaiyyan, of the Shrlvatsa Brflhmanical family, alid the school of Apastamba, 
and attached to the study of the Yajur Yeda, is as follows : — ^Whereas we 
have sold to you the piece of land situated in the space to the east of the 
vacant sites for Br&hmans' houses, to the west of the liver, to the north of 
the southern row of houses, and to the south of the row of houses on the 
liorthem side of the street, in the above named tax-free BrShman village 
ealled ShrT-Bfima-samudra, which is now the common property of the whole 
community, and on which a temple dedicated to Sftmba-sadS-shiva has been 
erected ; and also the piece of land, sufficient for five houses, situated in the 
southern side of the street to the west of the processional path behind the 
western wall of the above temple, together with the piece of land forming 
a flower-garden, situated to the south of the above temple, extending from 
the eastern boundary of the vacant house sites as far as the river on the 
southern side: and whereas we have sold to you this land, and have 
received from your hands in ready money in a single bag, which was examined 
and approved by the Komati money-dealer YenkatGshan, the sum of 20 
pagodas of the coin ci^led Madhura-gopflla-chakra, which had been settled as 
its price by an umpire appointed for that purpose with the concurrence of 
both parties : — This copper-plate deed of sale has been caused to be written 
and delivered to Ohanna BAjaiyyan, the son of Ohanna B&jaiyyan and grand- 
son of TfiyOr Basava B&jaiyyan, of the Shrlvatsa Br&hmanical tribe and the 
School of Apastamba, and a student of the Yajur Yeda, by the whole learned 
town community of Shxf-BSma-samudra belonging to various BrShmanical 
tribes, schools, and Yedio divisions, so that the eight land-appurtenances, 
^aamely, mines, hidden treasures, water, trees, rocks, and the present, future> 
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and contingent profits, existing in this land, together with the proprietary 
honours, may be for the benefit of this temple so long as the moon and siut 
endure. This deed was written with the consent of the whole learned town 
oomnmnity, by the Secretary Timma Bftyappan, the son of E&yipetta Bang« 
appayyan. It was engpraved by Ghandrfichfiri, the son of Mugonda Yallappft- 
chSri. The signature of Konetaiya. The signature of Alagarapaiya. The 
signature of UpendraSomayftjulu. The signature of Yajna Bftma Diksha- 
talu. The signature of Sadflshiya Dikshatalu. The signature of Nftrana 
Somayddulu. Yedftntham B&ma Bhatlu. DarbhaSubaBhatlu. Shrl Krishna 
Jyoeyalu. Shil Yenkatapatti. Yemkata Kri^hcLa ShSstralu. PinmaSoma- 
yftjulu. (lumturu Ghiruvayya. £Sma Krishnaya. Patnam Tirumalaya. 
[AH the above names are in the Canarese character. Then follow in Gbrantha 
letters] Shamkarayyan. BSmajyosiyar. Sheshagiri Shastira. Shingarfl 
Ch&riyyar. [Then in Tamil letters] Shuppayan. [Then in Canarese letters] 
Kon^aiyya. 

B§lftr is on the Yasishtanadi, and has a population of 1,647, residing in 
460 houses, of which 224 are tiled. It is erroneously entered as PSrtlr in 
the district census yolume. Mention has been made of the white soil in 
the neighbourhood, supposed to be the ashes of a ' Y&gam ' performed by 
Yasishta Bishi. A local legend says that in olden days a merchant, dealing 
in pepper, halted at the site of the present Siva pagoda, and, while grinding 
his cnny-stuff, blood came out of the grindiog stone. As he slept that 
night, Sm appearing to him asked what the merchandise which he carried 
with him consisted of. To this the merchant replied as a joke that he had 
nlunthu (black-gram) in his sacks. Next day he proceeded on his journey 
to Ulunthfixpdttai in South Arcot, and on unloading his goods he found, to 
his great loss, that all his pepper had been turned into black-gram. In 
answer to his prayers Siva restored the black-gram to its original form, and, 
according to the vow made in his distress, the trader built the Siva pagoda 
at BSlllr. Inside this temple is an Iluppai tree, which is said in the third 
eentuzy back to have been a Nftga tree, in the next century a Mango, and 
finally to have become an Iluppai tree in this century. It is said that the 
seeds of this tree do not grow, and experiment seems to verify this. The 
village is surrounded by little hills and groves of pahns. About 20 boys 
attend the pial school. In 1875, of 40 cases of cholera 13 proved fatal 

Thalaivfisal is a small village on the South Arcot frontier. It is so named 
because it was the chief entrance (^Ssu, head + ^rr^eo, door) to the BAja 
of MaisQr's territory from the dominions of the Nawfib of Arcot. It contains 
a travellers' bung^ow and is on the Yasishtanadi. 

Aragalilr, south-east of Thalaivfisal, has a population of 1,920, comprising 
SdO Kaikalars or weavers, a large proportion. Common cloths are made 
here in large quantities. Once in ten years the Kaikalars in numbers flock 
here for the Padaikalam festival. Like all weavers' towns it is rather dirty, 
and of 54 cases of cholera in 1875, 26 were fatal. The town is so named 
because in old days a chief named Yenuvarfiyan had a fort here surrounded 
by six trenches («fi; jv + «^^<p) of which there are no vestiges now except the 
name. He must have been a considerable riever, as he is said to have had 
a lakh of horses of each colour, black, bay, &c. There is only one pial 
school here. The people are indifferent to education, as the services of 
diildren are useful in the early stages of weaving. 
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Yfilap&di is only notable as oontaining an indigo factory and a public 
bungalow. It is on the boundary between the Salem and Attftr Taluks, and 
formerly belonged to Salem. It is erroneously entered as VftnappOdi in 
the district census volume. The Rerenue Survey Taluk map goes a step 
farther in mistaking Olaipftdi, a little village south of the road and some 
miles nearer to AtttLr, for Vftlapftdi. The symbols denoting a police station, 
travellers' bungalow, ftc, have been duly noted at OlaipOdi. 

The inhabitants are mainly agricultural, manufacture little themselyeSy 
^ - and require but little foreign goods. Except Aragalfkr, 

there is no weaving village worth mention, such cloths as 
are wanted being imported from Kumbak^nam, Ghedumbram, and elsewhere. 
Strong country carts are made at Attllr, and low-caste people smelt iron there 
and at MekkapiUaiytlr, NSgiyampatti, Thammampatti, Kondayftmpatti and 
Shentharapatti. 
The want of regular markets has been remedied of late years and weekly 

fairs are now held at the following places: at Peria 
FaibsandFssti. Kombai, Singipuram, Vlragantir and Thalaivfisal on 

Sundays ; at BSlfir on Mondays ; at PutragoimdanpOlaiam 
and GengavaUi on Tuesdays ; at Thummal and Thammampatti on Wednes- 
days ; at MaUikarai on Thursdays ; at Peddanftyakampfilaiam on Fridays ; 
and at Mangalapuram and AttQr on Saturdays. There are no great annual 
fairs in this taluk. The usual village car feasts are held at Aragaltlr, Nadu- 
valQr, Attfir, Oengavalli, and other places. The Padaikalam festival, held 
every ten years at AragalQr, has been already mentioned. At Kuppukon- 
damalai, north of Peddanftyakampfilaiam, there is a festival (!) on every 
Saturday in Perathftsi, the chief feature of which is that people fast on that 
day. This hill is called Ohinna Tirupati or the Lesser Tirupati (Tripatti). 
On the subject of exports and imports, Mr. Goodrich wrote as follows :-^ 

'' The import and export of grain is inconsiderable. The 
poe".''*"^''^"'' dry grains are no more than enough for local consump- 

tion. Some garden produce is sent to South Aroot from 
Varagflr and villages north of Thalaivfisal, chillies and turmeric principally. 
The Trichinopoly markets are accessible from Thammampatti and from the 
south-east comer of the taluk (Laddivftdi). Indigo is cultivated to some 
extent. YfraganOr exports plantains considerably. Bice is exported, but 
not largely, to Salem. The fact that a considerable quantity of rice is sent 
through horn South Arcot to Salem goes to prove that AttQr has not enough 
to satisfy the Salem market." Still Mr. Goodrich estimated that some 1,500 
gazces were sent every year from AttQr to Salem. It would be difficult to 
ascertain the exact quantity, as much grain would be bought in AttQr when 
imported from South Aroot, and be held as an import there, while on being 
again passed on to Salem it would be credited to Atttir as an export. 
** Sugar is imported from Bfisipllr and Salem, and salt from South Arcot." 
Cloths are imported by Labbais from Madras, and by others from Kumba- 
konam and other places. The Labbais belong to Pallipatti in GoimbatQr, 
and are called ' Pallipatti Thulukar.' They bring cloths from Madras and 
sell them on six months' credit to the ryots of Attar, whence they are called 
' Arumfisa Kadankftrar,' or the people who give six months' credit. The 
taluk people report that, beside paddy, oil-seed, mochai, coriander, cotton, 
chillies, tobacco, indigo, betel-nut, saffron, jaggery, kadukai (gall-nut), 



kabilipodi (a yeUaw dye), oocoanuta and tamBrind are exported. Tha fol- 
lowing statistics were supplied by the Tahsildar, and, in the absence of 
^edal machinery for their oolleotion, are the best to be had :— 
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Ghillica .. I 
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Oingelly seed I 
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Tobacco .. I 
Cotton .. I 

Betel-gut . . j 



Salem .. 
North Arcot . . 
Cuddalore 
Balem ., 
EamhakOnain . . 
Pondicherry .. 

Do. 
I^jore 

North Arcot 
Cuddalore 
TriebenfTode . . 
Erode, BbawUli. 



The TTunrimin here referred to ii 
the local ir«ni1ng«iii 3, go Hadias 
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The Local Fund Board has eatabliehed seven schools, at Uallikarai, £ths- 

puram, TlraganQr, ThadSrtr, Shendfirapatti, Utbayathar 

and Gengavalli. The monthly pay of the teachers aggre- 

^tes Bnpeee 64. Some 2S0 boys are taught is these schools, which ar* 
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all of a low atandaid. The London UisBion has two schools, one at AttSz 
and the other at Thammampatd. Besides the above there are about 100 
pial Bchoolfl, one of which is a Hindustaiii school. In all the othen Tiamil 
is taught. In the pial schools some 1,500 children reoeive instruction. 
Itegarding the Police the Superintendent writea as follows : — 
There is onl; one Folioe Inspector for the whole taluk, and bis head- 
quarters are AttOr. The police stations are Attur, Vlra- 
gan'Qr, ThalaivSsal, Thununal, YSlapSdl, Ayilpatti, Tham.- 
tnampatti, and Uallikarai. Graver crime in the years 1874 and 1875 was aa 
foUows: — 






Natore of OtFenc«. 



1871. 



The ranges of Attar (except the KabSyan hUl tracts), YslapOdi, Thalai- 
vfisal, and Uallikarai are healthy ; but those of Vlragan^, Thammampatti, 
Thummal and Ayilpatti are the reverse. Fever and guinea-worm are the 
prevalent diseases in the unhealthy station ranges. The Attflr and Yalapfidi 
station-bouses are built on the high road. The Eauumanthan Obfit beat 
connects Ayilpatti station and N&magiripett (Salem Taluk Division), and the 
MiinmftlB.i Qbst beat connects Thammampatti station and Uppiliapuram in 
the Trichinopoly District. 
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'Tbo cases of Arson having bcGD ledgered with Seriom HiKhief and other CognuLc 
OScQCCi, cannot be given sofarAtcly. 
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At times Koravars and Pariahs of South Arcot and Trichinopoly Districts 
enter this division and commit crime in company with the known depredators 
of the division. Grime in AttOr, YfilapSdi, Ylragantlr, and Thammampatti 
stations is heavy, but in the other stations it is light. 

There are bungalows at AttOr, YfilapSdi, and Thalaivfisal, and chat- 
trams at Putragoundanpfilaiam, built by the late Tahsildar 
Kuppasami Naidu ; at Narasingapuram, built by Kitchi 
Chetti ; at Atti&r, built by Natthar Saheb, to which Government contribute 
Bupees 60 per annum ; and at ThalaivSsal, built by Krishnama Naidu. 

Riueious Zv ^0 following is a list of ready-money payments in 
D0WK1NT9. support of iiative religious endowments : — 



BuKOALOWa. 



Village. 



Name of Deity. 



Amount. 



Total. 
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-I 
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" < 
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Karivaratha Swftmi 
SOlAswara Swftmi 
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Thammampatti •• 

NaTaknrichi •• | 

NaduTallkr . • 

AJnj tomalai Edapnli 
Nftd 



Gajayaratha Swftmi 
Gengftounthara Iswara Swftmi 

SakftyanirmalftawaTA Swami 
Piaflaima Venkata Rftmana Swftmi 
Kodanda Rftma Swftmi 
Kailftaanfttha Swftmi . . 
P«ttai Anjaneya Swftmi 
Eottai Anjaneya Swftmi 



Kathari Kftrftyaiia Swftmi 
Kftai Visuvanftda Swftmi 
Anjaneya Swftmi 



• • 



Annaplkrana Nftiftyana Swftmi 
Yaidyanathtewara Swftmi 



Kftdftsanftda Swftmi 



Feromftlu Swftmi 



BS. A. p. 
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411 10 9 
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842 4 11 
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88 
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A. P. 

1,447 3 9 

849 8 6 

2,737 7 

653 8 1 



1,957 

698 8 3 

124 8 

391 3 9 

94 9 6 



8,863 3 10 



TOPBS. 



ungle Conservancy topes in the following villages : — ^AttCtr (3), 
Putragoundanpalaiam, KftttukOttai, Abhinavam, Peria 
KrishnApuram, AmmanpOlaiam, ThadAvtlr, Itchampatti, 

Hangalapuram, Narasingapuram, B$lttr, Manjini, and GKJdumalai-Krishnft-' 

poiam (1 each). 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

NAMAKAL TALUK. 



The tSluk of NSmakal is the most southerly t&luk in the district, and lies 

Latitude and between 11" 5' and 11* 25' North Latitude and 75** 55' 

Longitude. and 78° 30' East Longitude. It is bounded on the north 

by the t&luks of Trichengode, Salem, and At^ur ; on the 
Boundaries. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ jj^^^ ^^ Coimbatore and part of 

Trichengode ; on the west by the Perambalur tSluk in Trichinopoly ; and on 
the south by the tsluks of Caroor and Museri in the districts of Coimbatore 
. and Trichinopoly respectively. The area, as given in 

*^' G.O., No. 404, dated 22nd March 1876, is 743 square miles 

or acres 475,520. The acreage as shown at page 83 of the census volume for 
the Salem District amounts to acres 359,073. From the latter return the 
area of unassessed hill lands is excluded. From the returns of the Bevenue 
Survey Office it would appear that the area is 702 square miles or 449,280 
acres. According to the figures adopted for the census of 1881 the area 
is— GK)vemmnnt, acres 292,175 ; Indm, acres 19,402 ; Mitta, acres 202,234 ; 
total acres 513,811, or 802*83 square miles. The acreage given in the 
volume of census returns for the Salem District comprises the following 
items : — 

acres. 
Oovemment Land .. •. .. .. 149,550 

Inam 19,244 

Zamindfiri* .. ., 190,279 



Total . . 359,073 



As compared with the return given in the Oovemment Order above quoted 
there would still remain a difference of acres 116,447, or 181*9 square miles, 
to be accounted for. This probably consists of unsurveyed hill tracts. 

The extreme length of l^e taluk from north to south is 22 miles, and 
^ its breadth from east to west is 39 miles. The north- 

J>0P0ORAPHT. 

eastern portions are mountainous and its south- western 
area is flat. Its general aspect is dreary and uninteresting, the imposing 
mass of the Kollimalais and the rugged peaks of NainSmalai being the only 
redeeming features in the landscape. The traveller from the northern or 
Salem road enters the tfiluk under the spur of NainSmalai, which rises to the 
east of the road. This hill,' bristling up in a congeries of jagged peaks, 
has a temple on its summit resembling the Thirukarugundram in Ghingle- 
put, but on a far grander scale. Leaving this behind the naked rock of 

^ It is worth noticing, from the standpoint of those who hold that the punja assefisment 
is exoeasive, that here, in the best irrigated taluk in the district, the Mittadara still retain 
a larger acreage than that in ryotwari holdings. Other taluks, as Salem and Attttr, hare a 
larger nanja ayakat, but, considering the richness of the silt deposits and the certainty of 
the supply from the E&v6ri, Nftmakal has the advantage. 

' Large quantities of honey are obtained on the Kai&amalai. 
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NSmakal is recognised, looming some 8 or 9 miles ofF, over a level tract of 
poor pnnja land. Beyond Nfimakal to the south-east is the insignificant 
range of the ThalaimalaiB. From Yalajapatti, in the southern extremity of 
the tiQnk, a chain of diminutive hills extends in a north-westerly direction 
for about 6 miles. South and south-east the K&vSri, whose waters are 
skilfully diverted, enriches the soil, and along the banks of the irrigation 
channelfl grovee of plantains and oocoanuts, areca-palms and betel vines 
refresh the weaiy gase. This is the Garden of Nfimakal, the EL Dorado of 
the district, and truly here doth the desert blossom as the rose. From the 
Durgaxa or Hill Fort on the Nfimakal a bird's-eye view of the country is 
obtained. On the east the doud-capped ridge of the Kollimalais rises some- 
what afaraptly from the plain, to a height of from 3,107 to 4,663 feet, 
stretching towards the north and north-east and covering, in this tfiluk, an 
area of about 100 square miles. The K&v6ri is too distant to be seen, and 
there are but few tanks to reflect^ the morning sun. Far away to the 
horizon on the west and south is a duU expanse of plain, broken only by 
upstanding ribs of gneiss, or by hills so nearly denuded that their burnt 
brown sides recall the inhospitable difFs of Aden. The soil in the immediate 
vicinity of the durgam is poor red or pale sandy punja land, morambu and 
gneiss being dose to the surface. This, however, is no fair critidsm of the 
soQ throughout the tsluk, which, owing to the alluvial deposits of the 
Kftv&ri, and the detritus of the Kollimalais, is exceedingly rich on the west, 
south, and eastern borders, and contains all the variations from black cotton 
soil to red clay, red loam and light gravel. Even the poorer soils are made, 
by careful husbandry, to vie in fertility with the more favoured tracts. The 
black loam which prevails towards the east is the most fertile, yielding 
cotton and dry grains in abundance. It not only long retains moisture, but 
possesses great power of absorbing it from the atmosphere, a fact to which 
much of its productiveness is attributable. It varies in depth from 4 to 
10 feet and more. After black loam, the soil most hdd in estimation is 
red soil mixed with sand ; next to this red soil mixed with gravel ; then soil 
composed almost entirely of sand and gravel ; and, lastly, and inferior to all 
the precediog, the light and sandy soils. Bed and sandy soils hold little 
moisture, and, in many cases, owing to the propinquity of rock to the surface, 
deep ploughing, the only remedy for such a defect, is preduded; even 
supposing, a contingency far distant, that the eyes of the ryots could be 
opened to the advantages of improved agricultural implements and systems. 
According to the Settlement Department 84 per cent, of the soil in the tfiluk 
was red loamy or red sandy soil, 12 per cent, was regar, and only 4 per 
cent.* or acres 5,155 exceptional. This referred strictly to amfini lands; 
but the same holds good of mitta lands also. Some of the mittaa however, 
Shendamangalam for instance, are superior in soil to the Am&ni lands. 
' The climate generally is hot and dry, assimilating in character to that of 

Trichinopoly, the neighbouring district. The mornings, 

however, are generally cool and refreshing. In the hottest 

months, April and May, the heat is oppressive and the sky overcast, dust 

Mktsa storms and pelting showers heralding the advent of the 

south-west monsoon. East of Nfimakal, and espedally 

> This waa written in 1S76, a year in whidx both monsoons failed. 
' This is, oomparatively, a very large percentage. In Cttankarai the " exceptional " 
aoU was InwifBcient to deeerre the dignity of a percentage. 
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in the tracts near the Kollimalais, the rain is, as a rule, earlier and more 
plentiful than elsewhere. The south-west monsoon, of which this tiQuk 
gets little, continues till the end of August, and in June and July a high 
wind preyails which tears the gravel off the roads, exposing the metalling, 
and from its vicious persistency makes life almost intolerable. Towards the 
end of September symptoms of the north-east monsoon exhibit themselves, 
and the rainy season, commencing in the middle of October, lasts up to the 
first week in December. The true north-east wind without rain commences 
to blow in January and, after frequent lulls, dies out in the beginning of 

March. The temperature varies from 70^ Ft^. in the 

coldest mornings to 105° or more in the hot weather, the 
level portion of the taluk being from 450 to 800 feet above the sea. The 

subjoined table shows the rainfall in Nfimakal for tea 

years, 1866-67 to 1875-76 : — 



Sba Lbvbl. 



BlXMFALL. 



Tear. 



Rainfall. 



BfimarkB. 



1866-67 
1867-68 
1868.49 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-76 
1876-76 



Avexage 



IN. TEN. 

19 6 

23 3 

22 5 

27 7J 
30 9 

28 9 
36 4 

19 6^ 

20 H 
19 9} 



24 9i 



Cyclonea occurred in tlie 
montha of May 1872 and 
May 1874. That the rainfaU 
of 1873-74 should, notwith- 
standing the cyclone, amount 
to 19 inches only shows how 
much the monsoon must have 
failed. The year 1876-77 
promises to be even more 
unfavourable than its prede- 
cessors. 



The above was written in 1876 ; the prediction was disastrously fulfilled. 

Subjoined is the rainfall for the years 1872-78, according to the month ; 
it is taken from the Collector's register, the figures previously given being 
supplied from the taluk. 



Years. 



^ 



t 



es 






•-a 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



I. T. 



8i 



I. T. 



1 2^ 



• • 



I. T. 

2 
3 3} 



2 0| 
5 
9| 
7 



I. T. 



7 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
5 



9 
2 

6* 

4 

3i 
6 

Ok 



1. T. 

4 6 

• • 

6 
2 6 



1 
1 




8J 



I. T. 

1 8 

1 

6| 

3 

9 



9* 
8 6^\ 



I 



I 



i 



i 

o 
S?5 



I 

8 

Q 



TotaL 



I. T. 

4 7 



3 
7 
3 
2 



6 

4 
9 



4 6 



T. 

3 

H 

6t 

2i 

4 

8 9f 
5 5,V 



I. T. 

3 9 
7 
2 
6 
2 

16 6 

4 4i 





2i 



1. T. 

5 4 




2 


3 
4 



6 
1 
44 

n 

8 



1. T. 

I 6 
2 



4j 
2 3] 
7 



Total .. 
Average .. 




186 2JJ 



26 6^/^: 
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The people oomplam of deficiency in the rainfall for the last fifteen, and 
especially during the last three years (1873-1876), attributable probably to 
recUefls felling in forests and j ungles. They say that the rain in old times was 
plentiful, three heavy falls being certain in each of the rainy months — June 
to November — and some rain falling invariably in other months. The defi- 
eieney was accounted for by a Br&hman as due to the sins of the people 
generally, and, in the case of his own caste especially, to the neglect or 
perfunctory performance of their religious rites and ceremonies. 
The health of the tsluk is good. Small-pox, formerly endemic, and more 

particularly so amongst the lower classes, whose ignorant 

prejudices against vaccination were the strongest, is gra- 
dually yielding to the exertions of the Vaccine Department. Cholera here, as 
elsewhere, has its occasional outbreaks ; but is more under control now than 
formerly. Fever, at certain seasons of the year, prevails, mostly at VSltlr 
and on the KoUimaXais, but there is little mortality from this cause. 

With reference to the nuneralogy of the tftluk, it may be mentioned here 

M1NEBA1.00T ^ passing that the principal product is iron, chiefly in the 

^ form of black sand, found in the Nainfimalai, and smelted 

in the ordinary native fashion at Shendamangalam by 
PuUars and other low-caste people. From the ore so obtained domestic and 
agricultural implements for local use are manufactured. Saltpetre, as stated 
elsewhere, is an item of trade, and there is a tradition that precious stones 
are to be found in a hill near Valayapatti ; but this is doubtful, as excavations 
have brought nothing of the kind to light, and the stoiy is probably due to 
the finding of some small coloured pebbles in the vicinity. The formation, 
like that of the rest of the district, is gneissic, with red soil on the surface. 
Alluvial deposits skirt the S[fiv6ri, and granite is more plentiful, especially 
towards the south-east comer ; the usual trap dykes and magnetic iron beds 
appear, with the usual parallelism, and the only beds of crystalline limestone 
in gneiss which have been observed in the surveyed portion of the district 
are found to the south-west of Nftmakal. More than two-thirds of the 
taluk to the south and east have come within the operations of the G^- 
logical Survey. Magnesite is found in some places, as, for instance, at 
Pavitram south of the KoUimalais, and chlorite schists to the south-east of 
ThathayangSrpSttaa. Blown sand-hills are being formed on a small scale ' 
on the north bank of the Kftv@ri a few miles west of Mogantlr. It would be 
well worth the student's while to visit the Mahadevi hill, between the 
KoHiniRliLift and the Thalaimalai, to study the great sigmoid curve of the 
strata, which is most interestingly illustrative of the bedding. 

The population according to the last census ' amounts to 261,009, showing 
^ an increase of 38,225 over the returns for the previous 

census. Of these 127,880 were males and 133,129 were 
fOToales.' The Hindu population amounts to 267,584 persons, ol whom 



1 Nettr ]tfniwpiiHi : these are very amiUI ; they are large however north of JAdaxp&laiam 
tovards Sholaiirftmazii. 

* Vide page 288, VoL TI, Supplement Tables of OeDsos Retuma. This tallies with the 
fignree giyen in the Gkyvemment order above quoted. In the volume specially compiled 
for the Salem District the population is entered at 273,382. 

> It is stnmge that in the adjoining taluk of Trichengode the males outnumber the 
females. Here they are in a marked minority. 
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197^545 worship Shiva and 60,039 worship Vishnu. The Mahometan popu- 
lation, in a total of 2,846, comprises 1,478 of the Sunni and 65 of the £Siia 
persuasion. The remaining 1,303 followers of the Prophet are elassed under 
the head of ' others.' ^ The total of the Ohristian population is given at 
578 ; of these 553 are natives, 486 being Boman Catholics and 67 Protes- 
tants. Their numbers would appear to be on the decline, the census taken 
in Fasli 1276 (1865-66) showing 685 Christians, or 107 more than were 
registered in 1871. According to the last census 42,059 persons belong to 
the agricultural classes, but this, containing as it does males only, is apt to 
mislead. If the females are added, the total would be more than doubled. 
The old census, in which women and children were entered aa following the 
family profession, estimated the number of the agricultural classes at 
161,593, which, allowing for the increase of population, would now be far 
below the mark. In the last census 20,744 adult males are classed as 
'labourers,' the great majority of whom are probably agricultural 
labourers. Next to these in importance rank the weavers, numbering 5,320 
adult males. 

The condition of the people varies from luxury to the lowest degree of 

indigence, tempered only by that universal charity towards 

OoHDinoN OF ^e poor which is the great virtue of Hindus. The richer 

dasses have their rice and ghee, while the poorer subsist 
mainly on rftgi. Tobacco is used by all classes in all its forms. One who 
knew Hiem well described the moral condition of the people as *' on the whole 
inferior to that of any part of the world — chicanery, litigation, false com- 
plaints and violence are the characteristics of the people " — excepting the 
inhabitants of the kasha he sets them down as indifferent to education, and 
apparently undesirous of improving their moral condition. The writer waa 
a native, but no cosmopolite. Although regarding the tftluk, which he knew 
well, his opinion is worthy of attention, his comparison is not altogether 
admissible, though the Police returns bear it out to some extent, as crime 
and litigation are more troublesome in thistfiluk than anywhere else in the 
district. 

Under Act IX of 1869 Bupees 3,680 were collected in the tSluk in Faali 

1279 and Rupees 6,736 in Fasli 1280. The following 

Inoomb Tix return shows the incidence of the Imperial License-tax 

m the year 1878: — 



> Here, as in Triohengode, ' othen ' are uniuiiaUy nmnerous as oompared with the 
familiar denonunatioiiB of MaHalmanw. 
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• 


§.5 


S 


T^mde, Dealing, or Industry. 


CUbb. 


Annual Income 
from 


erof P 
taxed. 


f Tax 
•Perso] 








^^^^mAm 




Rateo: 
each 


Total 
paid. 






B8. B8. 




BS. 


B8. 


Money lending 


VTII. 


6,000 to 10,000 


1 


100 


100 


Do. 


IX. 


2,500 to 6,000 


10 


60 


600 


Do. 


X. 


1,260 to 2,500 


82 


26 


800 


Do. 


XT. 


500 to 1,260 


106 


10 


1,060 


Do. .. •. 


xn. 


200 to 600 


108 


4 


432 


Sbqp-keepen 


VITT. 


6,000 to 10,000 


1 


100 


100 


Do. .. .. 


x. 


1,250 to 2,600 


1 


25 


26 


Do. 


XT. 


600 to 1,260 


20 


10 


200 


Do. .. ., 


XII. 


200 to 600 


258 


4 


1,032 






X. 


1,260 to 2,600 


6 


25 


126 


Do. 




XI. 


600 to 1,250 


12 


10 


120 


Do. 




XTL 


200 to 600 


16 


4 


60 


Inoa 




IX. 


2,^00 to 6,000 


1 


60 


60 


Do. 




XT. 


600 to 1,260 


6 


10 


60 


Do 




xir. 


200 to 600 


2 


4 


8 


In ghee 




X. 


1,260 to 2,600 


2 


26 


60 


Do. 




XTT. 


200 to 600 


9 


4 


36 


Intwirt 




XI. 


500 to 1,260 


4 


10 


40 


Do. 




XIT. 


200 to 600 


72 


4 


288 


Indotii 




X. 


1,260 to 2,600 


2 


26 


50 


Do. 




XI. 


600 to 1,260 


17 


10 


170 


Do. 




XII. 


200 to 600 


72 


4 


288 


In gold 




X. 


1,260 to 2,600 


2 


26 


60 


Do. 




XTI. 


200 to 600 


9 


4 


86 


Lapidary 




XU. 


200 to 600 


1 


4 


4 


Oupentay 




XII. 


200 to 600 


14 


4 


66 


Sm&h 




XII. 


200 to 600 


41 


4 


164 


> 

Stona-cotten 


XI. 
XII. 


600 to 1,260 
200 to 600 


2 
2 


10 

4 


20 
8 


Wodden 


XII. 


600 to 1,260 
200 to 600 


1 
1 


10 

4 


10 

4 


Inbricki 


XII. 


200 to 600 
Total .. 


1 


4 


4 






828 


• fl 


6,980 



HOVSBB. 



The number of houses ^ in the tftluk is 55,019, which gives an average of 

4*74 persons to each house.' 4,750 houses are returned as 
uninhabited, and, if these are deducted from the total, the 

average of inhabitants per house rises to 5*19. The terraced houses number 

522, a sure indication of wealth. 1,143 houses are tQed, 55,303 thatched, 

and regarding the balance of 50 no particulars are given. 
The number of inhabited villages in the ttiuk according to the census 

returns is 182. This must be taken to mean 'thai' or 
' mother ' villages, with their hamlets, as in the district 

volume the villages are entered as (1) GKyvemment villages 275, (2) Mitta 



ViLLAOBB. 



^ Vids page 288, Vol. II of the Cenmu Returns. In the Tolume specially pmpand for 
the Salem District the total given is 76,082, or 8*48 persons to each house. The figures 
given in the text are probably nearer the mark. 

' Here, as in Trichengode, the average of persons to each house is low, as might be 
expected in a wealthy taluk, where the members of Hindu families can better afford sepa- 
rate house accommodation. 
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Tillag6fi 271, and (8) Shrotriem villageB 30. The following return, prepared 
in 1868, shows the villages as distinct from their hamlets : — 



Deacription. 


No. of 

Permanently- 

settled 

Estates. 


Mansa or 
Principal 
Villages. 


Hamlets. 


Total. 


Favorably aaaened or alienated Tillages. 
Permaneatly-aettled estates or mittas. . 

Total .. 


• • 

• • 

34 


103 
11 
83 


296 

7 

189 


399 

18 

272 


34 


197 


492 


689 



The following return shows the grouping of the villages for administrative 

purposes, before and after the recent revision of establish- 
^»P^- ment:- 



Particulars. 



H 



i% 



«s 



a 



8 



II 



^ 



M 



9 



S 



I 







t 



1 



S 



t 



it 

Si? 



n. 



I 



I 



Establishment before 

revision •• 
Establishment after 

revision 
Establishment in un- 

sorveyed villages. 



103 


103 


71 


3 


86 


• • 


222 


61 


• fl 


* • 


• • 


96 


96 


80 


27 


66 


27 


• • 


. • 


163 


134 


• • 


7 


7 


7 


• • 


7 


• • 


• fl 


• • 


9 


7 


« • 



. A. F. 



9,786 6 9 

21,240 

1,152 



The revenue of the tfiluk, according to the demand for Fasli 1284, amounts 

to Bupees 4,78,471 as distributed under the following 
^■^''■- items:- 



ns. 



BS. 



I. LandBevenue — 

(a) Permanently-settled Estates . . 1,44,119 

(a) Byotwari 1,91,567 

(e) AgrahSram Jodigai . . • . 9,767 

(i) Land Bevenue Miscellaneous. 17,108 



n. Forests 
m. AbkSri 
lY. Stamps 

y. BoadFund 

VI. Special Funds 

Yn. Village Oess . 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



3,62,561 
7,871 
27,200 
25,773 
25,978 
15,440 
13,648 



Total .. 4,78,471 



mXhakal taldk. 



Hub retam ihows &b itate of HiingB after &.% nev eettlement had been 
three jeara in force. A oomparisos with the levenoe for Fasli 1276 will be 



I. Land Berenue — 

(a) Ferm&nentlj-uttled Eatatefl . . 1,44,118 

(i) Bjotvari 2,02,134 

(«) Agraharam Jodigai . . . . 9,694 
(^ UiaceUaneonA .. .. 13,901 

8,69,847 

n. AbkSri 19,500 

m. Local Fundi 12,927 

IV. Boad Con S,959 

V. Stamp* 15,670 

Total .. 4,23,603 



This dioira an incroaM of Bnpeea 34,968. The ryotrart oollectiona fell 
off eranewhat, owing partly to reduction of asaeaament under the EBySri 
cbanitele ; the large ezceea of area brought to light b; the surrey led prao- 
ticsllj to an increase of taxation, and the collections fell off after the nev 
■ettlement was introduced. In other itema levenae has expanded and new 
itenta of taxation have been introduced. 

The incidence of taxation in the toluk according to the firat of the above 
retume is at the rate of Rupees 1-13-8, and that of land 

bciDiaci «p rerenue alone is at tbe rate of Bupeee 1-6-2 nearly per 
"^ head of the popaUtiou. The fcdlowing is the rent-roll for 

Foali 1286 :— 





Singl. 


] 






1^ 






4 










*• 


■s 


;l 


1 


■8 


? 


-^ 




li 




s 


?1 


1 


^ 


Si 


1 




m 




H 


n;^ 


1 


% 


3^ 


1 






■5 






^ 


Z 




< 












u 






u. 


Diid«B*.10 


6.967 


le,7S6 


4,1 S7 


3S,1G8 


lB,7ft 


11,111 


40,111 




Bi^Ma 10 b> 30 . . 


a,20fl 


28,432 


a,uii 


39,180 


4e,o& 


S,81I 


3i,3a{ 


77,071 


SOto M.. 


US 








11,08 








AOto 100.. 


S74 


ie,eo4 


109 


ess 


10,751 


441 


961 


»,l6t 


100 to SM.. 


46 


e,s6i 


30 


lis 


6,832 


it 


10] 


12,09. 


„ aeoto 500.. 


S 




3 


13 


1,1M 


( 


K 




„ (O0tol,000.. 


1 


us 








1 


1 




B,T98 


71,599 


7.m 


«,767 


99,106 


17,879 


76,560 


1,70,704 



The inddenoe of land revenue ryotwari on e«di individual pattedar was 
■t Oe rate of Bapeea 2-4-2 each. 
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Agricaltoie here, as elsewheve in the dietnct, is ocmdiicted aooovding to 

the primitive native oustoms, without any intennixtoie of 
A«^n^7nu.^' European improvements. The maanree nsed are cow- 

dungy decayed plantB, and ashes. For dry crops the 
ground is ploughed over two or three times after ihe first fall of rain, and 
again once or twice before sowing, which is generally in June and July, the 
seed being Ihrown in broadcast A month after sowing, or when the 
germinated plants have attained a span's height, a light plough, with no 
iron on the coulter, is run through the ground to dear it of weeds and thin 
ihe plants. In the second month the weeds are removed by coolies, chiefly 
females. The speciality of the tSluk is its cotton crop dassed as XTppam 
Paruthi, or annual, and Lsdam Paruthi, or the crop which lasts three years. 
Both are indigenous, the Uppam Paruthi being the staple artide. It is 
grown to most advantage in the deep black soils, and is also grown in light 
soils, but the yield is inferior. It is generally sown with dry grains, such as 
Bengal-gram, thinai, castor-oil seed, ftc., between the rows. In ordinary 
seasons the Uppam Paruthi bears in February and March. Should rain fall, 
the crop is again deared of weeds, and a second piddng, AmAimtjug to 
about one-half the first crop, is gathered. Thestemsof the plant are used for 
making tatties, and the seed is excellent food for cattle. The triennial cotton 
or Lodam Paruthi thrives best on a soil consisting of light red loam mixed 
with gravd and sand, and generally on the light soils on which the djy grains 
are cultivated, soils whidi retain much moisture being unsuited to this 
spedes.^ For the Uppam crop the soil is well manured and ploughed once 
or twice. In July or August the seed is sown, and after a month, when the 
plant is a span high, it is weeded by hand, which operation is repeated in 
the third month when the plant reaches the height of a cubit The Lsdam 
crop similarly requires good manuring, the penning of sheep on the land 
being the course usually adopted. Ploughing is repeated four or five tunea; 
and in December or January the seed is sown. In May or June, after rain 
has fE^len, the land is again ploughed twice or thrice to weed and thin the 
plants. The crop is gathered in July and August In the second and third 
years the plantation is ploughed and deared as in the first year, and the 
cotton picked at the same time. When the plant begins to droop it is rooted 
out 

Wet and garden lands, irrigated by tanks and wells, are ploughed over in 
April and cholam immediatdy sown as the first crop. When the plants are 
a span high they are deared of weeds, as also when ihey attain the height 
of a cubit The second crop is paddy, for which the land is flooded and 
ploughed some six times in September. Bundles of the leaves of the 
Avfiram and Kolingi cheddi, at the rate of one hundred bundles per acre, 
are well trodden in, forming, according to native ideas, the ridiest manure. 
After this the seed is sown. A month after sowing the plants are weeded, 
and twenty days after weeding some are transplanted should they be 
growing too dosdy. 

The staple crop under the KftvOri chanuflls is rice, which is produced far 
in excess of local demand. As a rule two crops, and sometimes three, are 



1 The Tahsildar of Attor, who has ezperimented with New Orieant cotton, Bays that 
the yield improves in proportion as the rainfall is Boanty. 
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produced within the year, under favourable circumstances five crops being 
gathered in two years. The first crop is the samb& and the second the kfir 
paddy. The latter is of quicker growth and coarser in the grain than the 
former. Sambft is sown in August and reaped in January, kftr being sown 
in Febmaiy and reaped in June. The seed is first sown in beds, and trans- 
planted when a span high to fields prepared as above for rice cultivation. 
Manure is not much used under the Kftv6ri channels, the silt brought down 
by the river, and the stubble, sufficing for the nourishment of the crop, 
llie average produce of a ch$yi of land (=s 1| acre) under these channels is 
estimated at 5 pothis, each equal to 192 Madras measures. A pothi was 
valued at Bupeee 10 in 1 869. The present year ( 1 876) being almost a famine 
year, a quotation of price would be no criterion of the average. It must 
be remembered that the above is the price for paddy in the husk, which is 
much more bulky than the rice prepared for the table. The total quantity 
of paddy grown under the Kftv6ri channels was estimated, in 1868, at 17,796 
podiis. In the earlier stages of the cultivation a much larger quantity of 
water is required for the crop than in the later stages when the land has 
been long saturated. The shade afforded by the plants themselves also 
oontzilmtes to economy in the use of water, so that, as the crop matures, 
one-f6urth the supply needed in the first month suffices. For some days 
prior to reaping the fields receive no water. 
There are 39,579 ploughing cattle in the tSluk, 19,298 cows, 8,551 

heifers, 5,472 buffalos and 117,689 sheep and goats. 

As there are no extensive jungles in the plains the ryots 
maintain only so many cattle as are required for agricultural purposes, for 
milky and for reproduction. A cow yielding one Madras measure of milk 
will fetch as much as Bupees 40, from which prices range downwards. 
Under ' sheep' are entered the Kurumbfidu (^ji^ihutrQ)^ a black or brown 
fleecy sheep ; the ShemmariSdu (Q^ihinjSujirQ), a reddish sheep ; and the 
YellSdu (QeMTsgirQ) or true goat. Half the total number are goats, and 
the other half comprises in equal numbers the two breeds of sheep. 
The new settlement was introduced in Fasli 1281, and, at first sight, 

apparently favoured the extension of cultivation as will 

be seen from the following statement ' for amftni villages 
for the last fasli under the old and the first fasU under the new settlement. 



RSTUBlf OF CaTTLB. 



FaaUTear. 



1281 
1282 



Acreage 
under Pat^. 



ABaeBsment. 



Total .. 



97,227 
1,14,370 



+ 17,143 



B8. 

1,98,678 
2,01,132 



+ 2,464 



The average rates for dry and wet lands under the new settlement are 



1 These figures weore obtained from the talnk. It may be doubted if there wai any large 
gennine increaae in holdings after the new settlement was introduoed. 18 per eent. 
increase of areas followed from the new survey, and it would be a mere juggling of figures 
to set this down as sa iaeressed demand for kind. 
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Bupees 1-2-3 and Bupees 7-10-3 reepectiyely as against Bupees 1-5-4 and 
8-11-6, the rates previously in force. 
The assessment in the Nfimakal Taluk was, up to the year 1859, excessive 

and crushing, especially in lands held under the KftTfiri 
N^i^'ratii!^^ channek. The majority of the agricultural classes were 

scarcely able to discharge the Gk)yenim6nt demand, and 
were thrown into the hands of the sowcars, many being obliged to sell their 
farming stock and abandon their holdings, all as a rule being greatly 
impoverished. About the year 1859 Messrs. Bourdillon and Maltby were 
instrumental in bringing about a partial reduction in other districts^ and 
similar relief was a£forded in this district under the auspices of the then 
Ck>llector, Mr. Brett, the lands under the KSvQri channels, however, not 
participating in the benefit. The reason assigned for excluding them 
was that the assessment of these lands had been reduced in FaaU 1228 by 
Mr. Hargrave. The immediate rebound which followed the liberal policy 
adopted in 1859 rewarded those whose efforts had contributed to its adop- 
tion, and had due consideration given to it in the earlier stages of the 
new settlement in force since 1871. The accompanying table shows the 
effect of the concessions made in 1859, after the system had been seven 
years in working. 



Cultivation and Bevenue in FasU 1269 (1858-59). 
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Cultivation and Revenue in Fasli 1276 
(1865-66). 



Dry Lands. 



Wet Lands. 



Total. 



i 



Increase. 



Dry 
Jjanas. 



Wet 
Lands. 



Total. 



I 

4 



I 



PeroentMB of In- 
creaae of Cultiva- 
tion and Revenue 
in Fasli 1276 as 
compared with 
Fasli 1268. 
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The more equitable rates prevailing in later years, together with the 
stimulus of higher prices^ have oonduoed to the accumulation of agricultural 
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wealth and the amelioration of the condition of the ryots. Of this the 
increased receipts under the head of stamp revenue is partly an index. The 
rates in force between 1859 and 1871 varied by sums of 2 annas from 
Ba. 1-2-0 to Bs. 4 for punja lands and by sums of 4 annas from Bs. 4-12-0 to 
Bs. 14 for nanja lands o^er than those under the KftvSri channels. For 
these latter the rates varied from Bs. 5-6-0 to Bs. 29-8-0 per acre. The 
condition of the holders under these channels previous to the new settle- 
ment of Fasli 1282 was such that nothing but the high prices consequent on 
the famine of 1866 had enabled them to pay their way. These prices being 
artificial and abnormal a fall was inevitable, and the reduction of assessment 
was only a question of time. For garden lands, Tottaksl, special rates 
still prevailed after 1859 up to 1867, when Government ordered that they 
should all be classed as punja or dry with a maximum assessment of Bs. 4. 
The settlement in force since 1871 abolished the invidious distinetion 
between the lands under the K&v6ri channels and other nanja lands, and the 
rates now in force vaiy from As. 6 to Bs. 5 for punja and from Bs. 2-8-0 
to Bs. 14 for all classes of nanja. The sums payable as special — so-called 
voluntary— -contributions by holders under the KflvSri channels make their 
actual payments greater than the nominal settlement rates would indicate ; 
but these fees are expended wholly in the interests of those who pay them, 
and supersede by an organized system the fitful Kudimaramat on which the 
channels formerly depended for maintenance and protection. 

The acreage of surveyed Government lands in the tsluk amounts to acres 
169,303. That the advance inferable from the last statement did not, 
chiefly owing to the excess shown by survey, last under the new settlement 
will be plain bom the following statement 6$ holdings in Fasli 1284. With 
this, however, should be compared the state of things prevailing two years 
later as shown by the rent-roll for Fasli 1286 given above. Matters are 
even worse now. 



Description. 


Pnnja. 


Nanja. 


Total. 


Acres. 


Assess- 
ment. 


Acres. 


Assess- 
ment. 


Acres. 


Assess- 
ment. 


Ludfl in Government Tillages 

imder cultivation 
Patta lands left waste 
Fodok&l waste or land still 

available for coltivatioa 

Total .. 


• 

100,560 
4,014 

31,808 


RS. 

1,14,186 
3,376 

20,080 


10,671 
231 

1,081 


B8. 

81,860 
1,263 

7,167 


111,231 
4,246 

32,889 


BS. 

1,96,046 
6,689 

27,?47 


136,382 


1,37,642 


11,983 


90,290 


148,366 


2,27,932 



yoie.-^AcniB 20,938, the diflerence between the total of column 6, acres 148,366, and 
acres 169,303 is accounted for as PurambOk. pjicludes uncultivable land as weU as land 
for public purposes, which alone is properly called PununbOk.] 



The total of patta holdings as above amounts to acres 115,476, and the 
pecuniary liability on the same is equal to Bs. 2,01,685. The acreage under 
cultivation in mitias for the same fasli has been estimated at acres 126,595, 
which would give a total area of cultivated lands in the taluk amounting 
to acres 237,826* To the advocate for the Ryotwari as against the Zamin- 
dari system, it will be interesting to note that, while acres 111,231 of 
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Government land yielded Ba. 1,96,046, the sum payable to Qovemment aa 
peehkaah on a cultiyation of acres 126,595 in mitta TiUagee was only 
Ra. 1,44,119. Had the peshkaah marched pari pa$iu with the ryotwari 
demand, it would amount to about Ba. 2,23,125. 

The following statement shews the total holdings of 
the tSluk in FaaU 1286 :— 



DmaiBiTnoir of 
Laud. 



Punja. 



Nanjft. 



ToteL 



Sjotwar 



MM* 



Sbrotriem 



InaiDi 



10817S6 


B8. 
1.1S.7W 


10,MS 


B8. 
8S.46S 


136.011 


t,u,dm 


6.M1 


»,61» 


11.M6 


n,m 


1,6IB 


14^814 


9,10S 


4,481 


ni 


4fia 



U7.738 S,OM» 9Q.S11 



Arable LMiditiU 
aneulthraled. 



140,KI S3^«7 



ujm 



^716 



S7.6«7 



9,074 



S,79e 



17.1 



7,108 



1 



Tiiken fMm eolumii 
U to 19 and U 
and SS of endo- 
suvD B to Qidii- 
qneimial State- 
ment for FaaU 
1886. 

Taken from Bond 
Fnnd return fbr 
Paalil986reo6ived 
from the Oolleetor, 
eioept the entries 
intiwiast twooo- 
lumns whieh are 
mppUed by the 

Taken fromretnm 
\Kr the 
darforFaali 
1886. 



mupUed 
Tabidlda] 



aobioultubal 
Pbodqots. 



The principal dry crops oultiyated are kambu, chdlam, horse-gram, blaok- 

gram (ulundu), green-gram, Bengal-gram (kadalai), vara- 
gu, rftgi, padiapair, gingelly-oil seed (yellu), thuvarai 
(dholl), sSmai, thinai, tobacco, cotton, turmeric, chillies, 
ftc. On wet lands are grown paddy of various kinds, chOlam, betel, cocoa- 
nuts, areca-nuts, plantains and sugarcane. The latter product is not 
oultiyated in such quantities as the abundance of water would warrant, 
and the white species is preferred to the red, the cultivators alleging as the 
reason for their preference that, although the red species yields as much 
juice as the white, the latter contains more saccharine matter and requires 
less boiling to make ' goor ' ; moreover the ' goor ' made &om the white 
qpedes is reputed to be superior in quality. 

The growth of wheat is entirely confined to the Kollimalais. The follow- 
ing statement, prepared about the year 1868, shews the season of cultivation 
and harvest, average outturn, and value of each of the principal kinds of 
produce :.» 
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Outturn per 


Total Outturn. | 
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Acre 








Estimated 

Value of 

Total Pro. 


DQMii|4ftoii of Cfop. 
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> 


duoe. 


FiddT in wet lands 
vnderEftintriGhaa- 




















RS. 


8«mli« 


July. 


Nov. 


^ 


















Kflr 


Dec 


51ar. 
and 


• 


















Biddy under tank or 


Aug. 


April. 
Jan. 


> 12,000 


(•)« 


• • 


• ■ 


48,000 


• • 


• • 


(*)10 


4,80,000 


























Faddy in niden land 
iRigaM by wells. 


Do. 


Do. 


J 


















^^^^■^^■■B 


May. 


Jan.or 
Feb. 


120 


• ■ 


. . 


80 


. . 


• • 


9,600 


1 


9,600 




April. 


July. 


■^ 


















nnder tank or 




















^niilrat 
Oialam as fint crop 


Do. 


Do. 


> 40,000 


1 


■ . 


. • 


40,000 


• • 


• • 


12 


4,80,000 


OBgaidanland. 
























Gbolam on dry land. 


July. 


Deo. 


J 


















^«"IM^B 


June 


Nov, 


) 




















and 
July. 


and 
Dec 


1 100,000 


• • 


5 


. . 


88,333 


■ • 


• • 


(c)12 


(i) 10,00,000 


PeriaKambfi 


Aug. 


Dec 


) 


















Bigi .. .. 


Jaly. 


Jan. 


20,000 


1 


• * 




20,000 


• • 




12 


2,40,000 


Jaia^ 


Do. 


Do. 


6,000 


2 


. . 




10,000 


■ • 




6 


60,000 


8tai2 


Oct. 


Do. 


2,000 


. . 


5 




1,66« 


4 




W « 


(4 10,000 
(<0 6,000 


TUnai 


Do. 


Do. 


1,000 


. • 


6 




883 


2 




W 6 




Do. 


Do. 


10,000 


• ■ 


3 




6,000 


• . 




Mio 


60,000 


Beogal-^pam 


Nov. 


Feb. 


200 


• • 


3 




100 


• . 




(«)32 


3,200 


TliBTBrai 


July. 


Jan. 


2,000 


. • 


3 




1,000 


■ . 




(«)16 


16,000 


Ulondn (blaek-gram) . 


Oct 


Do. 


600 


. . 


2 




166 


4 




(«)30 


M 6,000 


Pachapair (green- 


Do. 


Do. 


600 


• * 


2 




166 


4 




(«)24 


M 4,000 


giam). 
























flrilnes 


Kay. 


Ang. 


3,000 


• . 


2 




1,000 


« « 




W20 


20,000 


Seat. 


Jan. 


2,000 


10 


. • 




20,000 


• « 




6 


1,00,000 


TMmooo 


Not. 


Feb. ft 
Mar. 


200 


• • 


. • 


40 


• . 


• • 


8,000 


2 


16,000 


TnnMric 


May. 


Mar. 


60 


• . 


. • 


60 


■ . 


• • 


3,000 


2 


6,000 


Wboat 


Nov. 


Do. 


1,000 


1 


■ • 


• • 


1,000 


• • 


. • 


14 


14.000 


UdamGotton 


Oct 
and 


July 
or 


X 


















Vppom do. 


Nov. 

Aug. 

and 


Aug. 

Feb. 

and 


\ 8,500 


. a 


• . 


10 


. . 


• ■ 


86,000 


\ 


(/) 42,600 


OMtor-oil seed 


Sept 

July 

and 

Aug. 


Mar. 
Do. 


2,000 


• • 


3 


. . 


1,000 


• • 


■ . 


W12 


12,000 


flanftBina 


Jan. 


Jan.& 
Feb. 


600 


• • 


. • 


. • 


. . 


• « 


. ■ 


100 per 
acre 


60,000 


Bfltei Tmos • • 


July. 1 Dec. 


100 




• • 


. . 


• • 


■ • 
• • 


. . 


Do. 


10,000 




T 


otal.. 


210,670 


. . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


26,38,300 



if.3.— 6 modss i-i I pothi ; 1 pothi « lO^Hadm messures. To be distinguished from 1 putti or kan. 
dacsm s 160 Madias messures. 
\fy This is the motrmg^. As stated elsewhere, the outturn under the K&vOri channels is estimated at 

5 pothis per acre. 
(I) The prioe in 1868, by comparison an ordinary year, in 1876, which is a year of scarcity, paddy 

at Salem sells for Kupees 13-11*6^ per pothi. 



(c) Per pothi = Rupees 2 per mod4. ~ (s) In round numben. 
(/) The figures for cotton cultivation cannot be relied on. 



[fy Per pothi. 
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luuOATION. 



The total value of produce, as shown in the above table, amounts to 
Bupees 26,33,300, — at first sight a large sum, but, when distributed 
amongst the population, essentially agricultural, of the tsluk, viz., 261,009 
persons, the share of each man, woman, and child for a year's subsistenoe 
would be only Bupees 10-1-4^ nearly ; at commutation rates it would be less. 
As regards the sources of irrigation the tanks in the tSluk are compara- 
tively few in number and of little importance. They 
rarely hold more than a three-months' supply, and fail as 
a rule in the month of February, when their beds are planted with ououm- 
bers. Judging from the number which are silted up, it would appear that 
for years little attention has been paid to them. This is attributable partly 
to want of funds, and partly to the large proportion of mitta holdings in 
which Government has no immediate oonoem. The chief tanks are the 
Idumbamkulam^ near Paramathi, the MahadSvi near ThSthayangftrpSttai, 
the ThSthayang&rpSttai tank, and the ThtlsQr and Pavitram (Powtram) 
tanks. The following return of irrigation works for Fasli 1284 was obtained 
from the Tahsildar : — 



Desoriptionof Irrigation 
Workfl. 


Gk>Tem- 
ment. 


Private. 


Total. 


Acreage 
irrigated. 


Estimated value 

of Crop under 

each source of 

Irrigation. 


Tanks 

Anaikata 

River channels 

KarSri do 

Wftlls 

Total w 


35 

3 48 

2 

3 

3,351 


126 

2 13 

• • 

• ■ 

2,100 


161 

61 

2 

3 

5,451 


8,733 

1,666 

239 

5,455 

10,810 


B8. 

2,61,990 

49,980 

11,950 

2,72,750 

4,32,400 


• • 


• • 


• • 


26,903 


10,29,070 



BlVERS. 



The anaikats are either of masonry or of earth, those of the latter class 

being numerous, and are thrown across jusgle streams 
and hill torrents which flow from the Kollimalais and 
other hiU ranges. The chief rivers in the taluk are the Tirumanimuttfir, 
the Karuvftttftr, and the Aiyfir ; while the KSveri, which skirts it on the 
west and south, is, to the centre of its bed, considered as belonging to the 
district. The Tirumanimuttfir takes its rise in the Shevaroys, and, flowing 
through the western portion of the tfiluk, passes by Paramathi, supplying 
on its way the Idumbamkulam tank, to join the EJfiv^ri near Eddai&r. 
More to the east, and taking its rise in the west slopes of the Kollimalais, 
nms the Karuvfittor, which, near Valayapatti, becomes broad without being 
deep, and is there dammed by a masonry anaikat. It enters the Trichi- 
nopoly District near Nfiganelltir after a soutiierly course of fully twenty miles 



1 This is really a dam across the Tirumanimutt&r. 

' In a return prepared in 1868 the figures given were 40 and 30 respectively. It is 
not easy to know where to draw the line, as some anaikats are mere mud dams not deaenr. 
ing to be called anaikats. 
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thiongh the tSluk. The Aiyfir,* which also rises in the KoUimalais, in its 
oonne supplies the rice-fields of Nallamathikombai, Kallathikombai, and 
Polifinjdlaikombai, which lie at the foot of those hills. Within the limits 
of PnliSnjdlaikombai its waters are stored by a stone anaikat; flowing 
further south it enters the Trichinopoly limits near Bfilakrishnampatti, and 
eventually, like its sisters, blends its waters with those of the E[&T9ri. The 
annexed statement, prepared in 1868, shows the tribute then levied from the 
two last mentioned rivers during their course through the tSluk : — 



Name. 


Acreage 
iirigateid. 


Aflsessment. 


Bemarks. 


Aiyijr 
KaniTftttar 

Total .. 


276 
164 


B0. 

1,677 
2,067 


The acreaire under the Kamvatttr 
must be Government land only as 
the large tanks above and near 
Shendanumgalam, the PaUa- 
palaiam, Thusttr and other tanks 
are supplied by it. Pallapftlaiam 
has an ayakat of 193 acres, «ad 
Thusnr at least 260. 


460 


3,734 



KXtSbi Cxaxkbls. 



Regarding the EfivSri channels a few details may find their place here 

with propriety. The Kfiveri first aligns itself with the 
tSluk near ShOlasirftmani, and marches with the bound- 
aiy as far as Oravandtbr,^ where it enters Trichinopoly. The freshes 
oommenoe in June and by July the river is in full flood. Three channels,' 
designated the Paramathi B&ja Yfiykksl or Faramathi channel, the 
ICogantir B&ja Vfiykksl, and the KumftrapSlaiam ^ YftykkSl, are diverted 
from it. The Paramathi channel has its head at Jddarpftlaiam and its 
length is 22 miles. The head of the Moganfir channel was formerly at 
VSlilr, but is now at Ktiduthurai, and its length is 16 miles. The Kumftra- 
pfilaiam channel is 1 1 miles in length and drains the surplus waters of the 
fields irrigated by the Paramathi channel. The heads of the two first 
mentioned channels are formed by temporary sand dams or * korambua ' 
backed by wooden piles and wattle. These, requiring frequent renewal, 
divert the precious waters and their fertilizing alluvium into the channels, 
whence they are turned on when needed to the rice-fields. An establishment, 
supported by customary contributions from the ryots holding lands under 
the channelB, is maintained for the renewal of the * korambus ' and other 
necessary repairs. The fees, termed korambu-padi, were originally payable 
in grain and money ; but the whole has now been conmiuted into a money 
payment. The fees are collected at Bupees 2 per acre if water is admitted 
direct from the channel to the fields, and at 1 rupee per acre if raised by 



^ This is the river which flows through the temple gorge of the Kollimalais ; it is hardly 
worth mentioning as a river of this district. 

' OravandlkT has been transferred to Salem. 

' There are practically five channels if we reckon the PoySri V&jkkal, a branch of the 
Raja Vijkkal and the Ghinna Vaykktl which formerly had an anidkat on the Timmani- 
muttar, but is now fed by the drainage from the lands under the Kmnftiapahuam Ohannel. 

«This must not be confounded with EumArapftlaiam in the Trichengode Taluk. 
This village lies between Kfidathurai and EddaiAr, in the Pttfanutthi division of the 
Kamakal T«luk. 
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picotta or other meohamcal contriyauces. They are levied both from mitta 
and amiai lands as follows :— - 

Amftni lands — 

BftjaVftykkfil 

EumSrapfilaiaxn channel 

MoganUr channel 

Mitta and agrahftram lands 



• • 



5,702 
2,437 
1,212 
1,642 



Total .. 10,993 



The establishment maintained is as follows : — 





Mania- 


Aaeietant 


Korambn 


Tanni- 


Bank 


Feeders. 




kana. 




Men. 


kattia. 


Peons. 


• 

1 


^ 

^ 

« 


1 


• 

1 


• 

1 


• 

1 


1 


i 

•8 


1 


• 

1 


• 

1 


• 

1 

"8 






g 


i 


^ 


1 


&• 


g 


!f 


i 


!• 


1 


6» 




^ 


» 


^ 


& 


^ 


& 


^ 


£ 


^ 


^ 


& 






as. 




ma. 




■a. 




BS. 




as. 




BM. 




1 


10 


2 


8 


I 

3 

38 


6 


11 


4 


11 


4 


• • 


m • 


2. KnmtmpAlaiam 


























channel 


1 


10 


1 


8 


• • 


• • 


6 


4 


4 


4 


6 


4 




1 


10 


1 


8 


1 

2 

13 


6 

4 


6 


4 


4 


4 


• e 


• • 


1 Superintendent for a 


U the three channeli, Hnpeee 26. 1 


I Ghunastah attaehed to the Deputy Tahftldar's Office at Paninathi, Rupees 16. 



The conservancy of the channels is vested wholly in the Bevenue Depart- 
ment. The following statement was prepared in 1868 to show the revenue 
under the Eilvdri channels : — 



Channels. 



Acreage 
irrigated. 



Assessnient. 



Paramathi channel 
Moganmr channel 
ITi^iwf i i^p 4^^ j y iw channel 



Total 



2^826 

1,040 

682 



4,448 



as. 

33,486 

10,989 

6,173 



49,698 



The channels underwent considerable improvement in the ten years 
following, as the annexed statement for Fadi 1287 will show. 





Ayakat 


Cultivation. 


Avenge 

ment per 
Acre. 


Extent 


ASBOBS 

ment. 


Extent. 


Assess* 

ment. 


1. Baja channel 

3. Moganor channel 

Total.. 


ACBCB. 

3,826 

993 

1,636 


BS. 

42,423 

8,868 

11,943 


ACRBS. 

3,723 

974 

1,636 


BS. 

37.748 

8,688 

11,943 


BS. A. p. 

U I 6 
8 14 8 
7 12 6 


6,363 


63,219 


6,232 


68,369 


9 4 2 
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The lands under the KfivGri ehanneb are aseefised at the following rates 
per aoire for first crop : — 









B8. A. P. 


Taram No. 1 


•• • • 




10 8 


Do. „ 2 ., 






9 8 


Do. •• 4 ., 






8 


Do. „ 6 .. 






7 


Do. „ 8 .. 




1 • ■ • . 


6 


Do. y, 10 . 






5 



HnxRixeBB. 



The assessment for second crop has not been consolidated : the rates paid are 
one-third of those paid for the first crop. Herewith is given a map showing 
ike Kftyfiri channels. 
During hea^y rains the bed of the K(lv6ri is impassable for traffic, and 

ferries are established at MoganUr, YSllir, P&ndamanga- 
lam, Venkarai, ShOlasirSmani and Kunnatht&r. There are 
also minor ferries at Manapalli, JfidarpOlaiam and Vadakaraiftttfir. 
Under the heading of hill ranges ike KoUimalais have the first daim to 

consideration. In conformation they have been compared 
to a parallelogram^ whence the name of Chadura-giri or 
' square mountain/ by which they are known to the natiyes. This summit 
eonsists of a succession of ridges divided by narrow valleys and containing 
amaU plateaux.^ The forest wealth which clothes their sides imparts a fresh- 
neaa and softness to their picturesque scenery. The valleys and slopes are 
highly cultivated by Malaifilis supposed to be aborigines.' The climate is 
propitious to the Malaifilis, and at certain periods of the year to Europeans ; 
but injurious to the natives of the lowlands. Fever, attributed to slagnant 
water and decaying vegetation, prevails during the hottest months, and its 
attendant symptom, an enlarged spleen, marks those who survive its ravages. 
In die case of the acclimatised Malaifilis, however, it rarely proves fatal, and 
they, especially the females, enjoy fair health throughout the year. The 
manners of the Malaifilis are simple and their mode of living rude and 
primitive. 

The fauna of the hills are but few and there is little temptation to the 
sportsman. 
The vegetable products of the hills are wheat, mustard, vendiam 
Hm. Pso (Fenugreek), a species of black plantain peculiar to the 

hills, limes, bitter-oranges, jack-fruit and tamarinds. 
Besides these bamboos and honey are collected. Bice is produced in swampy 
hoDowB, and chSlam, kambu, thinai, sfimai, varagu and rSgi are grown 
for local consumption. The revenue from hiU cultivation is not classed as 
ordinaiy land revenue, but is entered in the accounts as ready-money 
collections. The Malaifilis used to be permitted to dear the low jungles 
covered with brushwood without submitting the customary darkhast or 
application, and the rftzinfima or formal relinquishment of such lands as they 



1 Anothff obserrer says that this dascriptioii does not apply to the Atter Kc 
** They are really a basin the ridge of which all roimd is from 8,700 to 4,200 feet ahore 
the tea. The whole drainage is discharged through the Temple gorge by a gap 8,100 leet 
«]»?• sea lereL'' 

'XheKiBdii Yellilallalaislis of the other hiU ranges, Sheiraroys, ^., discUum any 
with the XoOinalai Malalilis. 
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do not require is, in their case, dispensed with.' As they become more civilised 
it is desirable that customs so injurious to the interests of the Forest Depart- 
ment should be abandoned in favour of the stricter rules prevailing in the 
low country. Against Punalcftd' cultivation, in which forest land was 
recklessly cleared for the sake of a single crop from the rich humus, a firm 
stand has been made of late years. 

The forests on the KoUimalais are in charge of the Forest Department, 

and yield sandalwood, bhickwood, and other valuable 
timbers. Bamboos are to be had in abundance, but teak, 
once so common, is now rarely if ever to be found. The revenue from these 
forests in 1866 was Rupees 278-1-6, but in 1875 the tamarind trees on the 
lower slopes ' yielded no less than Bupees 4,436-12-0 to the department. 
The medicinal plants found on these hills are in high esteem in the native 
pharmacopoeia. 

Within the limits of the t&luk the KoUimalais contain 126 hamlets, of 
insignificant size, apportioned amongst 7 nfids. The following table showa 
the extent of hill cultivation and revenue for Fasli 1276 : — 



Descriptiim. 



Extent. 



AiBeflsment 



Nanja or wet landa 
Funja or dry lands 
Add- Tree tax 



Total .. 



ACRES. 

429 
6,656 



6,086 



RS. 

2,340 

6,089 

280 



8,709 



In Dr. Shortt's * Hill Ranges of Southern India' are embodied two interest- 
ing papers on these hills, upon which it is unnecessary to poach as they are 
easily accessible. In the Memoirs of the Geological Survey these hills are 
alluded to as follows : — 

''Westward of the Pachaimalais, and divided from them by a broad 
valley, are the KoUimalais, which rise rather abruptly from the plains on 
the west, south, and east sides, but on the north and north-east numerous 
long and gently sloping spurs descend to the low coimtry. The range 
presents generally the appearance of a flat-topped mass of mountain 
land; in fact, one of the names given by the natives, ' Sadura-giris ' 



1 The dutom of aoqairing bads on these hills is now supposed to be asmmilated to that 
obtaining in the low country, but it will take some time before the Malaiftlis will oonf onn to 
such innovations. 

^ This is oommonly termed * Ponakad,' in which the derivation of the term is uncertain. 

The first portion of the word is supposed to*be connected with the Sanscrit ^*1^ ' again/ 

and it thus would signify the alternate felling for cultivation and leaving Uuid waste after 
cultivation in order that the jungle may spring up again, which unfortunately it seldom 
does ; but this cannot be accepted, as such a hybrid compound of Sanscrit and Tamil is 
unnatnxal. Mr. &itnavelu Ghetti, G.8., thinks that the first part of the word is connected 
with * punai ' a hill, or ' punaL ' s= water, the former being the most probable. The 
meaning of the word, however, is sufficiently well understood, and the mention of it, in the 
hearing of any revenue or forest officer who is worth his salt, is as effectually irritating as 
showing a red flag to a bull. 
'At the base of the hills there is a belt of tamarind forest about a quarter of a mile wide. 
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(sqaare mountains), shows their perception of this feature in the outlinev 
Having from below such a level appearance, one might expect to find a 
tolerably fiat plateau ; but such is not the case, for within this outer, and 
apparently uniformly level, edge the surface of the mountains is worn into 
fiye great basin-like depressions, the sides of which are further divided 
by numerous tolerably deep ravine-like valle3rs formed by the projection of 
spuzs from the dividing ridges between the basins. This peculiar character 
is well shown in l^e map in the Indian Atlas, by which it will be seen thai;, 
the northern end of the range contains one basin, the narrower central part 
a second, and the main or southern part three, namely, two smaU ones lying 
respectively on the north-west and sonth-east sides of the sMun basin, whose 
major axis lies from south-west by south to north-east by noetii. Over th» 
eastern and north-eastern flanks die main streams of the mountains all flow 
either into the Toritir valley or^ into that drained by the FeriSr ; ^ and it is 
only from this outer edge, or from some of the higher ridges ol the interioiv 
tliat a view of the low country can be obtained. The gieatest height 
observed was at the north end, where there is a ridge 4,016. feet above the 
sea, but the general height ol the upper sorfaee is not above 3)500 feet.' 

'' There is only one stream of any size occurring im the principal basin, and 
this runs in its course through occasional little alluvial flats, which have been 
formed behind the hard bands of rock which are intercalated with the other 
and more easily destructible bands componng the greater mass of the 
mountains. As a general rule, the rock is ol very durable eharaoter, and 
the ocmsequence is that there is but Mttle soil or day ol aay thickness^ 
except in the bottoms <^ the valleys ; the backs and s^pes of the numerous 
ridges intersecting the interior show large patches of base rock. 

'* Owing to the diversified character of the interior of the upper surface of 
the mountains, the scenery is at times very pretty and varied^ Numerous 
little basins ol cultivated land communicate wil^ each other by wooded 
glens, and in a lew cases by small and rocky passes. The finest part is in 
the neighbourhood of the gorge opening into the Toritir valley, where there 
are some very bold headlands and precipices overlooking the great ravine 
through which the Koilur torrent reaches the low country. In various parta 
the inhabitants have availed themselves of the basin-like character of the 
valleys, and have surrounded their flanks by innumerable little terraces for 
the cultivation of hiU paddy. They use the small streams which issue frost 
the otteai tfadok forest at the heads of the minor valleys and ravines for pur- 
poses of irrigation, conducting the water by means of long channels very 
cleverly cut in the sides of the hills. The northern basin especially shows a 
very extensive cultivation ol hiU paddy, and, in the months ol March and 
April, presents to the eye a large sheet ol intense green. The effect of the 
concentric teixaoes ol vivid green, when seen from a considerable height, is 
decidedly picturesque. 

" At ^e temple standing at the head ol the great ravine opening from the 
oeatral plateau basin towards the Toritir valley, the river has been dammed, 



iSwSthanadiP 

' AooordiBg to the Revenue Survey map the highest point in the taluk is 4,240 feet, and 
the highest point in the whole range, within AttCur limits, is 4,663 feet. 

VOL. 11. 16 
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and forms a reservoir oontainmg thoasands of large carp-like fish, wliich, 
from being constantly fed by the priests and devotees, are very fat and 
▼ery tame. These were the only fish seen npon any of the hiU groups, and 
have in all probability been brought up purposely." 

The river called Matdhai (of. Matsya = fiBh) firu flows at the foot of the 
temple of ArapilSswaran in the VolapUr nSd. At noon the fishes are all 
assembled by the sound of a bell for dinner. Within the anaikat or natural 
pool no one is allowed to catch them. The natives say that " here l^e liisard 
does not cry nor does the thBrai (/^rasLp) bear flowers," and the hiU (KoUi- 
malai, from Qs/tw^Qjd^^ to kill) is reputed to be so named because death 
ensues to all who commit any e^ action on it. The car feast is annually 
oelel»rated here by the Malaiftlis, whose superstition binds them, if they see 
a tiger, to abstain from food until they have killed and brought it before the 
temple. The Brahmans make pUjfi, but water for pdja is brought to the 
temple by tilie Malaiftlis with great reverence. Not far from the temple is a 
waterfall named Fftthalagangai (Query the Oanges of Pataliputra ?) where 
pilgrims bathe. As a miracle they show a temple door formed of a plank of 
the YelSr tree, said elsewhere not to grow more than two feet high. This 
tree has not been identified : it can scarcely be the VellRricheddi, which is 
the merest brushwood. The Malaifilis have religious scruples against planing 
or smoothening with the adze the trees which they f elL If their superstition 
precluded them from felling at all it would be still better. The area of lands 
used to be ascertained by guess work, not measorement, and much opposition 
was made to an attempt in Mr. Brett's time to introduce chain measurements,^ 
the Malaiillis expressing themselves willing to pay any rent imposed if their 
lands were not measured. Besides the Ponakftd above mentioned, the land 
is cultivated also by ploughs and hoes. Mr. Lushington, a former Collector 
of Trichinopoly, built a bungalow on the KoUimalais, and spent a great deal 
of money in forming a coffee plantation ; but was not sucoessfuL The 
Thalaimalais lie 14 miles south-east of Nftmakal and are covered with 
herbage and low brushwood. On the summit is a dilapidated bimgalow 
owned by Saptarishi Beddi, a mittadar in Trichinopoly. The foot of these 
hiUs marches with the taluk of Museri in Trichinopoly, the officials of 
which district used occasionally to resort to the bungalow, which was built 
by a former Gollector ; but the bad character which the hills have for fever 
has caused them to be abandoned by pleasure-seekers. 

As is usual in the district, the kasba town is the rallying point for a net- 

work of good roads, which spread out like a fleui in all 
directions. To the north lies the trunk road to Salem, 
which is continued on the south-east towards Trichinopoly, with a branch 
still more easterly leading to Thflthayangfiipfittai. On the north-west is the 
route to Trichengode, on the south that to MoganUr and Dindigul, on the 
south-west that to Paramathi and YdliLr, and on the north-east another to the 
important town of SbSndamaagalam. The taluk has 15 roads in all with a 
mileage of 158 miles, the chief line of communication being that to Trichino- 
poly, which has a good avenue. Along the more modem lines avenues are 



So the TahsUdar wrote in 1S€9, but it appears that theae hills were regularly pai- 

maished. 
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gmwing op. In the year 1868 a bridle path to the top of the Kollimalais 
vas oompleted. Beads between Faramathi and JSdarpfilaiam vid Kapilai- 
maLu, from PulianjOlai ind ThAthayangSrp6ttai and Morupatti to the 
Trichinopoly frontier, and from Nfimakal vid Budupatti to ManiftnOr are 
■tin needed. The first of theee was executed from famine funds, but can- 
not be reckoned as a district road. The following is a list of the roads with 
mileage: — 

MILES. 

1. Salem and Trichinopoly road 18 

2. Nkmakal and Thftthayangftrp&ttai road . • 21 

3. Namaikal and MoganOr road • • « • 11 

4. Nfimakal and Faramathi road . . . . . • 11 

5. Talayapatti and Moganttr road • • • • • • 8 

6. Moganiir and Vdlflr road .. •• ,.10 

7. JMarpSlaiam and SiddalanthtLr road •• .. 12 

8. BhSndamangalam to the foot of Kollimalais . • 4 

9. Nfimakal and Trichengode road • • • • 8 

10. Nfimakal and KonSripatti road . . . . 15 

11. Fillakalpfilaiam branch road from Y6ltir and 
Jedarpfilaiam road I 

12. Eddaifir branch road from MoganOr-Vdltbr road. 1 
18. Ftoamathi and JSdarpSlaaam road vid VdlQr 16 

14. Nainfimalai and Terumaipatti road • . . . 10 

15. Faramathi and Trichengode road • • • • 12 



Total .. 158 



FamtM Boads. 



MILB8. 

1. From Ealangfini to KannOrpatti 5 

2. Do. Valayapatti to Andftpuram . . . . 5 

3. Cross road from Serukalai to Nfimakal and Tri- 

chengode road . . • • • • • . • • 10 

4. From Faramathi to Jddarpfilaiam vid Kapilaimalai. 9 

Excluding famine roads there are 2f miles of road for every 10 square 
Bules of area, an unusually good allowanoe. 

Nfimakal, the kasba of the tfiiuk, is a town of some interest, built at the 

foot of a great rounded mass of gneiss on the summit of 
^^cmmn or ^j^.^ is a hill fort or durgam. The town is built prin- 
cipally on the east, north, and west of the durgam, the 
Ctovemment Offices lying to the south-east, and is divided nominally into two 
portions, the Kdttai and FSttai. The Kdttai is to some extent new, being 
boiH over the old ditch, and lies to the west, while the F$ttai is on the east 
ef the durg^am. The town is laid out in regular streets, mostly crossing 
sadi other at right angles, the houses having the appearance of being built 
ia square blocks. The place is one held in much honour by Hindus, local 
tradition i wi^rVing it as the present abode of Vishnu. The name of the town 
(N(Ema+kal or the stone resembling nfimam) denotes this. This nfimam is the 
white streak borne on the forehead by Vishnavitos, and the dazzling mass 
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nf gneiss on which the dorgam is built is compared to it. The rock itsdf 
is some 200 feet in height and not far from half a mile in dicmnfeienoe. 
Its sides contain many eup-Uke hollows, generally in pairs, one above the 
other. These hold water, and doublless had their origin in days long gone 
by, when the gaunt mass was robed in verdure, and a heavier rainfall wore 
away these cavities where fissures in the rock favoured its entrance. Some 
virtue must be supposed to attach to these cavities and the water which they 
contain, as, though water abounds at the base, the natives, whose bare feet 
render the process easy, scale the steep scarps of the hill to bathe and wash 
their cloths in them. This they do with an activity natural only to 
descendants of Hanumftn, but impossible to a booted European. A cavity, 
similar to those in the nftmakal, but much larger, may be observed above the 
waterfall at Courtallam in Tinnevelly. On the south-east side of the rock 
is a tank called Kamalfilayam, or the home of the lotus, which, like the other 
tanks in the town, is well revetted and has a Teppal-mantapam in the centre. 
TThis tank is sacred to Nfimagiriammfil, the name borne by Tin^limi when the 
wife of Vishnu in his incarnation of Narasimham, under which name she is 
worshipped in the NfimagiriammSlkoil erected to the west of the durgam. 
The native tradition is that Lachman, brother of BSma, had been wounded 
in battle with Bavana, and that Hanumftn had gone to summon Sanjivi to 
restore him. As he passed the Gandakinadi he took from its bed a stone 
of the kind called sftligirfimam, noted for being marked with indentations 
similar to those in the nfimakal. As he returned bearing this stone he 
halted to quench his thirst at the Kamalftlayam, where the marks of his feet 
in the rock are still shown to the credulous. At the time of his arrival 
T/ fti^liTni was makiag ' tapas ' in the Kamalftlayam to induce Vishnu to 
assume the avathfiram of Narasimham for the destruction of HiranySksha- 
than ; and Hanumftn, depositing his sftligirfimam, approached the goddess 
to drinks While thus occupied the stone was turned into the present 
nfimakal, which by the Bhfistris is also designated sfiligirfimam. Amongst 
the cavities in the rock two in particular are noted as being carved on the 
interior, the chiselling in the recess on the east representing Varutharftja 
Ferumfil and another on the west representing Narasimham^rthi. The rock 
contains several tirtams or sacred springs, known as Tiachma Tlrtam, 
Bfima Tirtam, Ghakra Tirtam, Narasimha Tirtam, and the Kamalfilayam. 
The visit of Hanumfin is commemorated by a colossal statue in the Kdttai, 
which represents him as worshipping towards the Nfimagiriamm&lkoil, 
and the priests say that his eyes rest on the goddess herself, hidden from 
the gaze of the vulgar, in the inmost penetralia. In front of this temple is 
a stambam or pillar covered with plates of gold, erected by Muthifilammfil, 
the mittadami of Nfimakal, at a cost of Eupees 12,000. On the eastern 
8lox>e of the Nfimakal is the temple of Sanganfithasfimi, another avathfiram 
of Vishnu, whose wife Lachmi, during this incarnation, bore the name of 
Banganftyaki. A serpentine marking in the rock enters the temple, and ia 
reputed to be the great snake Kfirkdtakan, under whose sleepless guard the 
god is supposed to slumber. On the north side, at the base of the rock, is 
the temple of Narasimhasfimi. 

The Fort is on the summit of the rock, and accessible most easily on the 
south-west, on which side here and there narrow steps have been hewn in 
the solid stone to facilitate approach. It can also be scaled on the north by 
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a timtta-vSflal or secret gate, designed for flight or as a sally-port, but only 
an Alpine climber amongst Europeans would care to risk an ascent which ia 
child's play to the bare-footed native. On the lower slope of the hill, to the 
seuth aad south-west, are the remains of a first line of fortifications, but th» 
revetment, which wfis never wedded to the mother-rock, has given way in 
m^y places and the earthwork is rapidly following it The true fort above 
18, as regards its outer walls, in almost perfect preservation. These are 
made of well-cut blocks of the same stone as the rock itself, and secured to 
the rock by mortar. No mortar has been used in the higher courses, which 
depend simply on l^eir own weight and accurate fitting to hold together. 
The whole is surmoimted by a parapet of strong brickwork, Some 2 j- or 
3 feet thick, serrated by machicolations and pierced in every direction for 
mmketry. Sound the interior of the ramparts runs a masonry structure 
about one yard or more broad and sufficiently high to enable the marksmen 
te readi the loop-holes. These are so skilfully made, that there is not an 
indi of ground all round the fort which could not be raked by a hail of 
bullets. In one or more places the brickwork has the appearance of having 
been removed to make embrasures for cannon ; but it is doubtful if what 
is left would stand l^e concussion caused by the discharge of any but the 
smallest pieces of ordnance. The ramparts are irregular in shape, following 
the outlines of the natural rock, with here and there projecting bastions 
and salient angles, which show that its constructors must have been 
familiar with warfare in which gunpowder was the chief destructive agent. 
The area enclosed by the ramparts is about an acre and a half, and contains 
a roofless brick building said to have been used as a treasury. These 
buildings were more probably the granaries of the garrison. Heaps of 
Aa£t and refuse accumulated there, and during the famine of 1866 many 
poor people eked out a living from what little grain they could winnow from 
these old accumulations. There is also a bomb-proof chamber abandoned to 
the bats, and a small temple to Vishnu round which an inscription runs. 
Some crevices in the rock contain a scanty supply of dirty wat^, and the 
one tree which decks the durgam is utilized by the Masalmans as a flag- 
staff, whence floats a flag in the name of Dastigir. The fort is one of 
great natural strength, and one which treachery or starvation alone could 
reduce. It changed hands more than once during the wars with MaisGr ; 
but in no case does the courage of the garrison appear to have done justice 
to the strength of their defences. Regarding its origin accounts are conflict- 
ing ; some say that it was built by ESmachandra Naik, Pfilaiakftr of ShSn- 
damangalam and NSmakal, to whom they fail to assign a date. The oldest 
inhabitants disown him altogether, and say that although he built a temple 
at ShSndamangalam, he had nothing to do with the durgam, which was built 
.by TiarJtmi Narasimier, a harkar under the MaisOr Bftja, at a period which 
they variously state to be from 200 to 500 years ago. From the modem 
style of the defences, the freshness of the stonework, and the state of preser- 
vation of the brickwork, it is doubtful if any date further back tl^ 150 years 
could be assigned to it. In the time of Haidar and Tipu a killadftr held 
the fort for the Maisdr Government, whose possessions then extended as far 
south as jYalayapatti. Subsequently, in the Company's time, it was held 
by a guard of sepoys, the European officer in command residing in a bunga- 
low in the KOttai near the temple. In these piping times of peace a garrison 
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18 no longer thought neoeesary, and, aayeby the priests who go for pUjS, and 
bj a casual trayeller attracted by cnriosity, it is deserted. 

Although Namakal is the kasba of the tduk, it is not the most important 
town as regards si«e and population. Its inhabitants number only 5,558, 
residing in 1,144 houses. It is the head-quarters of the C^eral-ciharge 
Deputy Oollector, the District Munsif, the Tahsildar, the D.P.W. Super- 
visor and the Inspector of PoHoe. There is a lai^ tfiluk school here, and a 
Local Fund dispensary, a post office, and a public bungalow. The diief 
source of water-supply is the Kamalfilayam. Some 500 weavers ply their 
trade here^ manufacturing white cloths of superior description, half the 
produce of the looms being sdid locally and the rest exported to Banga- 
lore, ICaisOr, Salem and Trichinopoly. Some brass and copper smiths work 
here to supply the local demand. The town is kept dean by a sanitary 
establishment. 

ShSndamangalam is situated on the right bank of the KaruvftttSr, from 
which, and from the Tettikulam tank, its water-supply is derived. It contains 
11,703 inhabitants, residing in 3,114 houses. The town is healthy and well 
built, and a sanitary organization on a large scale has recently been intro- 
duced. Though larger than Nllmakal, no trade worth mentioning is carried 
on there. Beferenoe has already been made to the smelting of iron ore, 
which is its only speciality. 

ThftthayangftrpSttai is built about two miles' from the right bank of the 
Aiyfir, and obtains its water*supply from tanks and wells. Its nominal 
population is only 1,610; but, in speaking of ThftthayangfirpSttai, those 
familiar wil^ the district always include Fillftthurai, a neighbouring village 
with upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, and virtually incorporated with Thfttha- 
yangfirpSttai. The streets are well built and a sanitary establishment is 
maintained from Local Funds. In Thfithayangftipettai proper are some 150 
looms,^ which produce white cloths similar to those manufactured at Nsma- 
kal, which are exported to Salem, Trichinopoly and Bangalore. 

Moganftr (population 2,705) and VAUr (population 1,522) are important 
villages on the bank of the KAv6ri, from which, and from the channels, they 
obtain their water-supply. They are fairly dean, but the latter village is 
not so healthy as the former. Their chief trade is in the export of paddy 
and plantains to the Nainfimalai bazaar and to Salem. 

Kapilaimalai, said to mean the * brown hiU,' is also known as Elavala- 
kurichi, and lies about six miles west of ParamathL It is a large village 
with a population of 1,671 souls, dean, and a local centre of trade. Drink- 
ing water is procured from wells. 

Begarding Paramathi there is nothing to note save that it is the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar and Sub-Magistrate and gives its name to 
the sub-division of the tftluk. It is built on the right bank of the Uru- 
manimuttftr and its population amounts to 2,068. 

MSttupfilaiam, to the north of ThftthayangSrpSttai, Yengarai agrahfiram 
and Yerumaipatti are villages of some local importance. The minor villages 
in the tfiluk are dirty and ill-built. The so-called houses are generally 



> Most of the information regardiBg these matters represents the state of things hefiri 
the famine. 
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mtate hovels, bnUt without the slightest attempt at regalarity, and in them 

man and beast are equally at home amidst filth and rubbish. Owing to the 

eombustible materials of which they are built fires ^re of frequent occurrence. 

As regards the chief industries of the toluk, in almost all villages coarse 

T doth is woven to meet the local demand. The chief 

XM u usntiss* 

energies of the more prosperous classes are concentrated 
in weaving, in agriculture, and in the congenial occupation of money-lending. 
Trade in hides is carried on at the Nainftmalai fair. Cotton, which grows in 
an directians, is a considerable item of commerce. Jaggery is manufactured 
at Nanjaieddai&r, MoganQr and Tenkarai. Saltpetre is made at Moganllr, 
EddaiftTi Nanjaieddaifir, Manapalli, FSttaipSlaiam, Kun^ripSlaiam, and 
QravandSr. Of this branch of trade the late Mr. J. Fischer had the mono- 
poly, and conducted it by means of advances to the Uppiliars, who covenant 
to manufacture and deliver a certain quantity within a given time. The 
process is simple, consisting in lixiviating the soU, which already contains 
the nitre, and ooncentratmg the solution by continued boiling. 

The following are the chief weekly markets. That held at NainOmalai on 

Wednesdays, and attended by merchants in numbers from 
Yjj^^^^^ """ Salem, Easipuram, Nfimagiripett, &c. Plantains, paddy, 

doths, hides, brass pots, camphor, cattle, and, generally 
speaking, all articles of daily use change hands here. 

Next in importance is the market at Pulianjdlai, held on Tuesdays, and 
frequented by traders from Trichinopoly, Museri, &c., who purchase wheat, 
mustard, vendium, limes, bitter-oranges, jack-fruit, and other produce of 

the ynllimftlftia - 

After these rank the fairs held on Sundays at StlltSnpettai near VSltir and 
at Manifintlr on Saturdays. Cattle are sold at the latter fair. Besides these 
may be mentioned the fairs at Pavitram (Powtram) on llondays, at Potti- 
xeddipatti on Tuesdays, at Uogantlr on Thursdays, at KdngalHttu on Fridays, 
and at Nfimakal on Saturdays. 

The chief annual fairs are as follows. The car feasts at. Nftmakal in March 
and at Shdndamangalam in February ; the festival at Nainfimalai on each 
Saturday in PertSsi (August) ; the Eftliamman Thiruvilfi and the Achala- 
]>Ip6ehwarasfimi's car feast, both celebrated at MoganOr in April ; the 
festival at Oravandtlr in February; that held every two years in May at 
ThftthayangSrpSttai ; those at PiDftthurai in July, at KoUimalai in the end of 
July or beginning of August, and at Kapilaimalai in January. The same 
artides of trade which are sold at the weekly fairs are sold at these festivals 
in larger quantities, as also toys, books, native pictures, tin-pots, looking-^ 
glasses, Ac. 

As r^^ards exports and imports no regular machinery exists for the 

collection of statistics, but the following information, 
although its accuracy cannot be guaranteed, is based on 
the best sources accessible. 

Plantains are exported in large quantities to Salem, TirupatUr, Yellore, 
Bangalore and Madras. Half of the paddy crop, estimated at 2,400 pothis 
and valued at Bs. 2,40,000, is exported. The dry grains and pulses are 
locally consumed, the ryots after harvest storing in pits or granaries as 
much di5lam and kambu as they can afford to hold. When prices rise they 
retail their store for local consumption; reserving as a rule sufficient for one 
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or two yean' home reqniiementB as a safeguard against advene seasons. 
The paddy trade is carried on between the growen and wholesale merchants, 
who peregrinate the country, buying up the grain from the ryots at their own 
doon and carrying it off in bandies to Salem. A good deal of grain is said 
to go to Bhavfini vtd Triehengode. The whole crop of wheat and three- 
quarten of the other produce of the KoUimalais, including a little coffee, 
are exported to Trichinopoly. Hides find their way to the coast, probably 
through Vftniambodi or Salem. As regards cotton accounts are conflicting, 
the late Tahsildar mainfAining that so &r from being an item of export 
it was imported from Trichinopoly, while his predecessor, who knew the 
tfiluk far bettor, reported that one-third of the cotton produced in the 
taluk, amounting to 28,400 maunds, was exported to Madras, two-thirds 
being worked up locally. All the saltpetre manufactured was said to find its 
way to the capital. As we have seen elsewhere, a l»isk trade in cotton cloths 
is carried on with Salem, Trichinopoly and the Maisur territoiy. 

l^gfQg^n Begarding imports the following return was prepared 

in 1868 :— 



Articles. 


Whence imported. 


Estnnated quantity 
invpetted. 


Approximate 
Yalae. 


BawRilV 

Areca-nnts 

Tarn bales 

Pepper 

Salt 


Bangaloro 

Palghftt .. 

Madras • • • • 

Palffbat and Ban- 
galore. 

Madras . . 


40 maunds 
5,000 dow 
600 do. 
2,000 do. 

' 200 garoes 


R8. 

6,400 
30,000 
12,000 

6,000 

70,000 



EOTJCATIOK. 



At NSmakal there is a Middle-class Tsluk School in which English and 

Tamil are taught. The course embraces Oranunar, Geo- 
graphy, History, Anthology, Arithmetic, Euclid, &c. The 
strength of the school is 60 pu]^. There are Local Fund Schools at Muddu- 
kapatti, Kanntlrpatti, Yaliaduppa, Yalayapatti, Mogantir, Pfilapatti, Yelur, 
Pftndamangalam, Yenkarai and Paramathi. Tamil is the language taught, 
and the course comprises portions of the First and Second Book of Lessons^ 
Arithmetic, Dictation, Grammar and Local Geography. There are Besult- 
grant Schools at BddinSyakampatti, PfilayapSlaiam and ShSndamangalam, 
in which both Tamil and Telugu are taught ; at Nftmakal, Yerumaipatti, 
Payitram, Yellfilapatti, Shdndamangalam, ThathayangftrpSttai, Mottupft- 
laiam, M&rupatti, Thirumalapatti, Thirumalanfimasamudram, Eddaiftr, 
Puthupfilaiam, and Yadakarai. The course is much the same as that 
taught in the Local Fund Schools and the language is Tamil only. The 
number of pupUs in these two classes of schools amounts to 872. Pial 
schools, in which Tamil only is taught, are, owing to the ample prevision of 
schools of the better class, fewer in nimiber than would be expected, the 
total being only 20 with an average of 15 boys, or 300 in all. 

The above was written in 1876, the subjoined statement being the latest 
information as to the prevision for education in the t&luk. 



nImakal taluk. 
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Name of Village. 



Description 
of School. 



I 






Cost per 
Mensem. 



M 



I* 



Languages and Standard 
of Teaching. 



N«makal 



Do. 

YaUadoppa 

Valayapatti 

Voganlkr . . 

Filuiatti.. 

Pliiffiunangalam 

Venkarai 

Velte .. 

Paramathi 

Moddnkapatti 

KannHrpatti 

KAmakai Ramanjier's 

Eddaiftr .. 
Knllapanaikampatti 



Shftndamaagalam Eo- 
mati Street. 

mier^s. 
Shflndamanjialam Ara- 

mngam PiUay. 
Temmaipatti ICathnrai 

Mlay. 
Favitnun 

lliathayangirpdttai 

MottapAlaiam 

Miropatti 






Government 

Middle 

School. 
Local Fuid 

School. 
Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 
Beeolt School 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pial Schools 2 



3 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 



£S. A. p. 

113 12 8 



11 11 
6 7 6 



6 11 

17 7 
14 3 

6 12 
20 2 

18 6 

8 7 
18 4 

6 11 

9 3 



4 

6 
10 
10 

3 

8 

2 

10 

4 




1 
1 
1 



6 8 

8 9 8 

4 2 9 

9 2 3 

7 11 7 
4 15 1 

8 1 6 

6 14 8 

4 1 4 

4 4 1 



83 



71 

8 

30 
26 
31 
9 
14 
36 
21 
26 
13 
28 

19 
28 

20 

28 

22 

17 

16 

88 
20 
17 
41 



English and Tamil, 
Fourth Class lower 
subjects. 
Tamil, Second Standard 

subjects. 
Tamil, Third Standard 
subjects. 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Tunil and Telugn, 

Second Standard. 
Tamil, Fourth Standard. 
Tamil and Telugu, 

Second Standard. 
Tamil, Secpnd Standard. 

Tamil and Telugu, 

Third Standard. 
Tamil, Third Standard. 

Do. Second Standard. 

Tamil and Telugu, 

Third Standard. 
Tamil, Third Standard. 

Do. Second Standard. 

Do. Third Standard. 



With rof erence to Police administration, the ifiluk is subdivided into the 
PoLicB NSmakal or D division, and the Paramathi or DP divi- 

sion. The Nfimakal division contains six polioe-stationB 
as given below, with* their distances from the kasba — (1) Nfimakal, where the 
Inspector of Police has his head-quarters; (2) ShSndamangalam, 7 miles 
north-east ; (3) Temmaipatti, 10 miles south-east by east ; (4) VaLayapatti, 
8 miles soutii-east ; (5) HoganUr, 1 1 miles south ; and (6) ThfithajangSr- 
pdttai, 21 miles south-east by east. 

The Paramathi division has five police-stations, viz., (1) Paramathi; (2) 
Naltebr, 10 miles north-west; (3) VdlUr, 4 miles south-south-west; (4) 
KunnathOr, 8 miles south-west ; and (5) Illampillai, 13 miles west-north-west. 
Subjoined is a statement of grave crimes for the years 1874 and 1875. 



VOL. n. 



17 
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■»-r- 



Natvre of Offence. 



1874. 



1876. 



9 

I 






.1 



1' • 

5 



^i 



Qi ^ 



a 
o 

i 

c 



1 

i 



I I 



8 , 

2 ' 

«•! i 



1 



& 



S! 



P4 |P^ 



o 

I 



o 

I 

o 

£ 



Daooitjr 

Hoiiee»breakiiig . . 

Theft 

MnnUr 

Anon, Ifiachief, ftc. ' 
Robbery 



20 6 



143 



6 

4 



44 



8 8 



u: 6 



124 68 



6 
2 
6 



2 

4 



Kft. 

110 30i 
1,052; 140 



2,084 



33 
90 



870 



11 



2 
23 
123k6 



3 

4 



2l 



22 



107 



14 

76| 



• • 



292 
1,211 
1,163 



167 



90 



71 
3d7 



Of the six statioiis in the Nfimakal division the Superintendent writes as 
foUowB : — 

(1.) Namakd, — A very healthy station. There are seven road and four 
village beats in this range. Crime is light A fair is held in 
Nfimalud every Saturday, and another at the fifth mile on the 
HoganUr road on Fridays. 

(2.) ShendafnangaUm. — Being near the KoUimalais, fever nearly always 
prevails; when cholera breaks out, it commits great havoc in 
the town, which contains a population of over 10,000, and has 
no proper conservancy arrangements. Three-fourths of the cases 
reported are false. A pucka station-house is built in the town 
about 100 yards from the high road from NOmakal to B&sipGr 
and NSmagiripett. There is one ghftt beat, and three road and 
three village beats. Crime is usually light Two fairs are held 
in the range, one at Nainfimalai on Wednesday, and another near 
the town on Sunday. The former is a very large fair, and is 
held near the seventh mile from Nfimakal on the Salem road. 

( 3 . ) Valayapatti. — This is also a healthy station. A station-house is built 
outside the town on the road to Moganur, which leads off from 
the Trichinopoly high road. There are four road and two village 
beats. Crime is always very light. 

(4.) Mogamikr, — Fever prevails at certain times of the year. A pucka 
station-house is built on the roads from MoganGr to VSltir and 
MoganUr to Nfimakal. There are four road and two village 
beats. Crime b usually light A fair is held in the village on 
Thursday. 



> The cases of Arson having been ledgered with Serioas Mischief and other Cognate 
Oitences, cannot be given separately. 
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(5.) Terumaipaiti. — ^Unhealthy, many deaths occurring from fever, and 
it is a great place for guinea- worm. Tlie inhabitants are prin- 
cipally Kftvalkftrs, Pallis and Pullers. The station-house is built 
at the east end of the village. There are four road beats and one 
village beat. Crime is light in this range. A fair is held on 
Monday at Pavitram half way between ThSthayangftrpett and 
Yerumaipatti, and another on Tuesday at the eighth mile on the 
road to Nsmakal. 
(6.) Hidiktufan^iarpett, — ^This range is healthy. The station-house is 
built in the middle of the town which is large and thickly popu- 
lated. There are two road and two village beats. Crime is 
light. A fair is held in the village, in front of the station, 
every Friday. 
Of the five stations in the Paramathi division the Superintendent writes 
■s follows : — 

(1.) Paramathi, — There are four village and three road beats. The 
inhabitants of the station range are chiefly YSttuvars, Yellftlars, 
Kaikalars, Masahnans, Brahmans, Koravars, Ghucklers and 
Pariahs. Crime is light. A fair is held on Thursday. 

(2.) Velar. — There are only three road beats. The classes of people 
residing in the station range are Pallis, Sholiars, G-entue, VeUft- 
lars, Pullers, Uppiliars, Chettis and Brahmans. Crime is light. 
The majority of people are well to do. 

(3.) KunnatUkr. — ^There are one village and three road beats. The classes 
of people living in the station range are Yellfilars, Pallis, 
KftvalgSrs, YSttuvars, Brahmans, ShOnars, Kaikalarsand Jddars. 
Crime is light. 

(4.) lUampillai,— There are two village and two road beats. Crime is 
very light. The majority of people are poor. 

(5.) NaUar, — Is also a very healthy locality. False complaints are of 
frequent occurrence. There are three village and three road 
beats. Crime is light 
The beet camping-grounds are at Paramathi, in the Pftvadi tope east of 

the town ; at YSltLr on the west, near the channel ; and 
Campwo-obouhm. ^^ ^ quarter of a mile south of YfltSr on the bank of 

the Kllv6ri. Tents can be pitched at ShSndamangalam on the bank of 
the Yettikulam, and at Puthuchattram near the avenue. This latter 
camping-ground is very convenient for despatch of business, being situated 
on the borders of three tsluks, Trichengode, Nsmakal and Salem. It must 
be understood that the above camping-grounds are only suited for District 
OfBoen and not for troops. Special arrangements would be necessary to 
provide camping-grounds for a regiment or battery. 

There is a bungalow at N&makal and another at Yalayapatti. Officers 

marching rapidly can halt in the office constructed for the 

BraoALows. occasional use of the Deputy Tahsildar at YSliir, and in 

the small bungalow constructed from Channel Funds at J$darpftlaiam. 
There are also Orr's Chattrams or soldiers' sheds at Nftmakal and Yalaya- 
patti. 

Religious The following return showB the native religious endow- 

EwDowMHCTs. moats of the tftluk :— 
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Villages. 


Name of Deity. 


Amount. 


Moganttr 

Kjknigodi . • 
Tippars Mahftd«yi . . 
Th&thayangftrpett . . 

Kapilaimalai . . 
Puunathi .. | 


Adialadlpeflyara Swftmi 

Laohmi Narlyana 8wami 

SOmflsTara Swami 

Varadaraja 8wami 

KatUsanada Swami 

Fneanna Venkataramana Swami 

PraMnna Venkatartinaiia Swami 

Kodanda Rama Swami 

BhlmMvara Swami 

Total .. 


B8. A. p. 

1,484 10 7 
964 4 8 

1 973 13 8 

1,046 16 4 
827 3 
182 10 6 
682 6 9 
424 3 7 
388 6 7 

1,090 16 6 
972 6 6 
130 
130 6 10 


9,297 3 6 



There are Jungle Conservancy topes in the following villages : Nftmakal 

(5), Paramathi (4), Nlliyampatti, Pfllfincheri, Thftthayan- 
gfirpSttai, MogantLr, Manampalli, Vell&lapatti, Yadamu- 
likipSlaiam, Kdbanampfllaiam and YSltlr. 



Topu. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TRICHENQODE TALUK. 



The taluk of Trichengodelies between North Latitude IT 15' 0' and ir43'0'' 

LATrnmi AND ai^d East Longitude IV 43' 0* to W 15' 0". It is bounded 
LoKGiTiTDi. on the north and north-west by the taluk of Salem ; on 

BouHDAEiss. the south and west by the N&makal Taluk ; and on the 
east and south«east by the K&79ri, which separates it from the district of 

Lehoth and CoimbatOr. It averages about 25 miles in length and 
Bbsadth. breadth, the extremes being 35 miles from east to west 

^AKA- and 33 miles from north to south. According to the 

district volume of census returns the area is acres 422,987, or 660*9 square 
miles ; the area as given in Volume 11 of the Census Returns is 632 square 
miles, ss acres 404,480, and the Bevenue Survey Office returns it as 628 
square miles, = acres 411,920 ; according to the calculation of Mr. Stokes, 
the present Collector, it is 634} square miles ; the latter probably is correct. 

The taluk is exceptional in its configuration as compared with the rest of 

the Salem District, being one bleak glaring plain wtth 
only a few hills, of which Sankagiridurgam only is of 
importance, and no hill ranges. It has, generally speaking, nothing in 
scenery or climate to recommend it, the only redeeming features being the 
Eftv6ri, which is not in it, and Sankagiri ; and were it not for the Railway it 
would be at the back of God-speed. As it is, the first thought of the new- 
comer is that the best use the Railway could be put to would be to get out of 
Trichengode. The centre of the taluk is high ground sloping towards the 
KftvSri ; on the north and east are two valleys in which tiie Sirabanganadi 
and ThirumanimuttSr run. The Pakkanfid or Pulftmpatti hill in the north- 
west comer of the taluk is about 800 feet above the plain, and covers an 
area of 5 or 6 square miles ; it is clothed with scrub jungle. 

The taluk, one small comer towards the soutii-east excepted, has not come 
OsoLoGT. within the scope of the Geological Survey ; but it is pro- 

Soils, bably much the same as ther rest of the district, a gneissio 

formation with but little granite, toap dykes and magnetic iron beds here 
and there and red soil predominating. Begaiding tiie geology of the 
surveyed portion vide Chapter HI, pages 97, 102. The proportion of the 
red soils was 93 per cent, of the whole, no less than 80 per cent being red 
saady and 13 per cent, red loamy soil ; the regur amounted to 5 per cent., 
and of exceptional soil there was only 2 per cent. This refers to Government 
Unds only, but they are a fair specimen of the rest. 
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Mbtborolooy. 



The rainfall of the taluk was as given below for the 
years 1872 to 1878. 



Yean. 



I 



t 

< 



a 



3 






9 



i 



& 



I 

s 

o 

O 



I 

o 



I 



TotaL 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 



I. T. 



6^ 
1 



I. T. 



I. T. 





7 
2 
6 



4 



^2 



I 6 



I. T. 

6 6 
2 4 
4 8 
2 8 
3 
3 
2 9i 



3 



T. 
2 

5 

3* 
1 8 

3 7i 



I. 

4 

I 







I. T. 

3 4i 

1 14 
3 0| 

6{ 

6 

2 Si 
2 Of 



I. T. 

5 4 

6 64 
2 3 
9 



1 9 
3 

7 1fti 



I. T. 

4 1 
7 
7 
4 

? 



2 
4 
2 
2 
9 



6 Wf 



I. T. 

4 

9 

2 

4 

1 

8 

4 



1 
8 
6 

4i 



I. T. 

2 4} 

2 

3 5 

1 3 
9 
3 

2 *v<n 






1. T. 

1 6i 

1 OJ 



2 6 
6 



Total .. 
Averoge .. 



I. T. 

34 7J 



28 
23 



6 
1 



17 9j 

11 2] 

36 6 

80 4A 



177 6A- 



25 3f| 



The taluk, hilly portions excepted, averages from 540 to about 900 feet 
8ba Lbysl. ftbove sea lereL It is lower than Salem, the height of 

which is 947 feet, and at the Sankagiri station platform 
it is 876 feet. This is a slight rise from the intermediate station, Mac- 
Donald's Choultry, which is 783 feet above sea level, the same crushing 
which upheaved the drug having raised the surrounding plains also. 
From this there is a rapid fall to the banks of the S[ftv6ri, on the other side 
of which the platfonn at Erode is only 539 feet above sea level. The 
Cjjjg^,f^ climate is hot generally, though even in hot weather 

favoured spots like the bungalow at Sankagiri are com- 
paratively cool; from November to February the weather is pleasant, in 
March it begins to be uncomfortable, and April and May and parts of June 
are almost unbearable. After that the soulh-west monsoon blows violently 
up to September, when there is a lull before the oooUng nor'easter 
sets in. Munro — unintentionally of course — has been guilty of exaggera- 
tion when he wrote concerning the south-west monsoon as follows. His 
letter is dated from M6ch$ri, but that is not far from Trichengode. <*The 
months of June, July, and August^ with the exception of a few clear days, 
will be cooler than in Britain ; for during this time the sky will be almost 
continually overcast, and the sun often invisible for many days. When 
I speak of heat, I do not mean the thermometer, for it will in general 
keep between 80 and 85 ; but the effect produced on the human body, which, 
from the constant high winds frequently accompanied with drizzling 
rain, f eeU this degree of heat much less than you do one much lower at 
home. The middle of summer, on this account, however strange it may 
seem, is cooler than the middle of winter." Again, in the Trichengode Taluk, 
he writes as follows on the 18th of June : *' I am now on a beautiful spot 
twelve miles north of Sankagiridrug, and four from the Kav^ri. On all 
sides are groves of palmyra trees, and the country is everywhere green with 
rising grain i the only uncultivated ground is a small space in front of the 
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Tillage on which my tent stands. The weather is now pleasanter than in 
England ; the wind is high, and the sky so cloudy that the sun has soaroely 
been yiaible since the beginning of the month* I walked out this after- 
noon at three o'clock, which is usually as hot as any hour in the day, and 
did not return till near seven, when it began to grow dark. I made a circuit 
of about ten miles without once thinking of heat." The health of the 

fl.Ai.TH. P^P^® "* ««>*' ^^ *^^ ^®"« comparatively free from 

fever ; but in exceptional years, when the fever wave 
sweeps over the coimtiy, they Bu£Per considerably. Ouinea-worm is 
endemic 
The population of the taluk numbers 249,678, being an increase of 39,875, 

or 1 9 per cent, over the figures of the preceding census, when 
the total was 209, 803. Of the wWe population the males 
were 125,220 and the females 124,458, a fact which is worthy of notice aa 
females generally outnumber males. The Hindus as usual were in the 
ascendant, amounting to 246,841, of whom 206,497 were Saivas and 89,980 
were Vaishnavas. Masalmans were unusually absent, numbering in all only 
1,644, of whom 1,006 were Sunnis, 47 Shias, and 591 'others.' The latter 
number is also remarkable. The Christian population was only 1,186, the 
Boman Catholics nimibering 1,167 and the Protestants 19, being in a 
minority as is usual in this district. The agricultural male population was 
41,749, and the labourers— mostly agricultural labourers — were 13,473. 
Taking the census returns as correct, and doubling the nimibers to include 
femalesy there would be about 103,000 persons employed in cultivation, but 
this is probably below the mark. The persons whose occupation was * drees,' 
and who would mostiy be weavers, were 8,053. There are no special indus- 
tries peculiar to the taluk. Weaving to a greater or less extent goes on in 
all large villages, more especially at Trichengode. The land occupies fully 
two-thirds of the population in one way or another. The grain trade is next 
in importance. The people are comparatively well to do, the taluk being 
the second as regards land revenue in the district ; while, allowance being 
made for its area and population, it is perhaps entitied to the first rank : for 
this it is mainly indebted to the alignment of the Kftvdri on its western 
frontier. The language of the people is TamiL Bftgi is the staple of con- 
sumption. Their morals call for no remark : in the large towns they are 
troublesome, churlish and litigious ; but in the villages they are simple and 
courteous after their own fashion. The following return shows the incidenco 
of the License Tax for the year 1878 : — 
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Trade, Dealing, or 
Industry. 


J 


Annual Income. 


Number of 

Persons 

taxed. 


Rates of 

Tax on 

each 

Person. 


Total of 

Taxes 

paid. 


^ 


IV. 


S8. 

25,000 to 


Be. 

30,000 .. 


1 


R8. 

500 


BS. 

500 


■ 


VII. 


10,000 to 


16,000 .. 


1 


200 


200 




vin. 


6,000 to 


10,000 .. 


1 


100 


100 


Money dealing . . a 


IX. 


2,600 to 


6,000 .. 


3 


60 


160 




X. 


1,260 to 


2,600 .. 


16 


26 


376 




XI. 


600 to 


1,260 .. 


47 


10 


460 


V 


xu. 


200 to 


500 .. 


136 


4 


612 


Trade in grain . . •< 


X. 


1,260 to 


2,600 .. 


6 


25 


100 


XI. 


600 to 


1.260 .. 


33 


10 


320 


V 


XII. 


200 to 


600 .. 


171 


4 


660 


' 


X. 


1,260 to 


2,600 .. 


3 


26 


75 


Trade in cloth . . < 


XI. 


600 to 


1,260 .. 


3 


10 


30 


V 


XII. 


200 to 


600 .. 


17 


4 


68 


Carpenter .. 


1 XTI. 


200 to 


600 .. 


1 


4 


4 




Total.. 


3,664 



This table is Bignificant as bearing out the statement regarding the 
poverty of the cultivating dassee : two hundred and four sowkars to one 
taluk ! One man — Baja GK)undan — was said to be a millionaire, and it is 
credibly reported that another died worth three millions ! It sometimee 
happens, and did happen in one of these cases, that when the rich man 
died his wealth could not be foimd, or rather the hiding-place was known 
to the widow only, and she, not being able to come to terms with the heir 
at law, refused to reveal it. 

Begarding the number of houses in the taluk it seems to be hopeless to 
get statistics to agree. In the census volume for 1871 for the district the 
total is given at 66,765. In another return, probably for the year 1866, 
they were given as 60,476, while in Dr. Cornish's report for 1871 the total 
is 56,316. The latter must be taken as correct, and of this total 34 were 
terraced, 8,649 tiled, and 52,324 thatched ; 309 were unspecified. The 
average of population to each inhabited house was 4*9, which is ratiier low, 
and in accordance with the reputed wealth of the taluk, which would admit 
of more liberal house accommodation to the inhabitants. According to the 

district volume there are 598 villages in the taluk, of which 
GroupSJ^ ^®^ ^^ amftni or Qovemment villages, 44 inSm, and 

167 zamindari or mitta. The following is a statement 
of the village establiahment retiuned for collection of revenue, police, and 
other duties connected with the village economy : — 
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Pttticnlan. 
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Establishment before 

revision 
Establishment after 

reTunon . » 
Establishment ^ in 

unsnrreyed villagee. 



386 


96 


130 


• • 


189 


• • 


418 


123 


• % 


• • 


• « 


101 


101 


90 


54 


47 


54 


• • 


• • 


206 


198 


• • 


3 


3 


1 


• • 


1 


• • 


8 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 



R8. 

17,928 

31,032 

279 



Of the 422,987 acres which form the total given in the districlr yolume, 

acres 7,720 axe inSms in Government villages and acres 
LiSr"'^™*^ ^' .18,763 are infim villages; acres 136,066 are in mitta 

holdings, and the remaining acres 260,448 are amflni. 
Of this extent acres 184,225 have been assessed, and of this total Acres 
168,246 were occupied, acres 15,979 remaining available on darkhSst; of 
acres 76,223 still unassessed, acres 12,992 are fit for the plough, while acres 
63,231 are uncultivable. In amfini lands, therefore, there remained only 
acres 28,971 to meet increasing population, and when these have been 
taken up the question of improved agriculture must force itself on the 
people* The land revenue demand was, according to the district volume, 
Bupees 2,72,784, the peshkash on mittas was Bupees 95,1 15, and the quit- 
rent on infims Bupees 2,427^ the total being Bupees 3,70,326. The tax- 
ation on land was therefore at the rate of Bupees 1*7-8 nearly per head of 
the population. 
The following return of pattadars shows the numbers of leases into 
Pattadabs. which the amfini lands were divided according to the 

quinquennial returns of Fasli 1286 : — 



Amoiint of Patta. 







Number 




Number 


Komber 


of 


Total 


of 


of 


registered 


Number 


Single 


Joint 


Ryots hold* 


of 


Pattas. 


Pattas. 


ing Joint 
Pattas. 


Pattaa. 

• 


2 


3 


4 


6 



Total of 

columns 

2 and 4 



6 



Exceeding Rupeee 100 
Do. do. 50 

Do. do. 30 

Do. do. 10 

Under do. l(f 





8 


5 


91 


13 




63 


67 


627 


130 




263 


816 


2,673 


579 




2,686 


4,018 


18,289 


6,704 




9,062 


7,353 


16,163 


16,415 


Total .. 


12,082 


11,769 


37,843 


23,841 



99 

690 

2,936 

20,975 

25,225 



49,925 



The foregoing rent-roll is a lamentable example of the general poverty 
of the agricultural classes, even in an unusually rich taluk. Only thirteen 
pay a rent of Bupees 100 and upwards, while the mass pay only paltry 
sums. The poverty of the people is nothing new, and seems to be inherent 
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in their institutions. Munro in 1796 remarks on the very same thing, 
though, if his statements are correct, things were almost better then than 
now. Dry land in Triehengode only averages Bupees 1-5-9 per acre and 
wet Bupees 5-12-1, against an average of d shillings an acre then ; 
average rent is between Bupees S-14-1 and Bupees 5-9-3 for each fanner, 
against 10 pagodas as he states it ; in fact the land is as cheap, or nearly so, 
and the ryots cannot afford to take so much of it. Munro wrote as follows : 
** The average rent of cultivated land in this country is not more than three 
shillings an acre. Waste lands pay nothing. The inhabitants graze their 
cattle and cut wood upon them without being subject to any demand ; laying 
down fields in clover and different kinds of grass is unknown in this 
country, where all the pasture is spontaneous. The average rent of the 
whole body of farmers is not more than ten pagodas each. I am pretty 
sure that there is not a man among them who is worth £500, and that, 
exclusive of their cattle, nine-tenths of them have not five pounds. This 
extreme poverty is the principal cause of the lowness of the rents, and not 
any fault of the soil, for at least three-fourths of the lands in cultivation 
are capable of producing cotton, sugar, and indigo ; but though the rayets 
have little money, I imagine that they suffer less real distress than the 
peasantry of Europe. The inclemency of the weather is what they hardly 
ever feel : firewood costs them nothing, and dress veiy little. Their own 
labour, for two or three days, is the price of their house, which is built of 
mud and covered with straw or leaves, and in a warm climate such materials 
answer the purpose just as well as stone or marble. All of them are married, 
and their families, so far from being a burden, are a great support to them, 
because their labour produces more than the expense of their maintenance : 
this is so generally understood, that nothing is more common than to grant 
a man a remission of rent on the death of his wife or his son. Learned men 
who write of India begin by talking of the sun, and then tell us that its 
vertical rays make the natives indolent ; but, notwithstanding all this, the 
farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and their women 
more so. They owe their poverty to their Oovernment, and neither to their 
idleness nor the sun." Mimro is unfair to some extent on the Oovernment ; 
the people owe their poverty partly to themselves, to their improvidence, 
their want of moral restraint, their expenditure on marriages, their neglect 
of improved methods of agriculture, their caste laws. Indeed, Munro seema 
to have had a glimmering of this, for in the previous year, from this very 
taluk, he wrote as follows : '' Such wretched management, one would think, 
must soon ruin the country ; but the universal custom of early marriages is 
favourable to population ; and the inhabitants, under all their oppressions, 
seldom quit their native villages, because they are attached to them, and 
can go nowhere that they will not experience the same treatment. They 
soon forget their wrongs, for they must live ; and they again cultivate their 
fields the succeeding year, with the certainty of being plimdered in the 
same manner as the last. This insecurity of property, though a great 
obstacle to the increase of revenue, does not diminish it much ; for, as the 
greatest part of it is at present drawn from grain, the source of it cannot be 
lessened in any great degree without starving the inhabitants, and thej will 
not want subsistence as long as it can be provided so easily. A man lias 
only to furnish himseK with a coirple of bullocks, — a plough hardly costs a 
sixpence. If he turns up the soil three or four inches and scatters his seed. 
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he 18 sure (?) of a sufficient return. Were we to abandon our present 
oppressive mode of taxation,^ the country, instead of rice and dry gn^ain, 
would be ooyered with plantations of betel, coooanut, sugar, indigo and 
cotton." He leaves, however, the real issue to rail at ' the Gk>vemment ' and 
'our present oppressive mode of taxation' — three shillings an acre an 
oppressive mode of taxation ! Munro has just stated that *^ the extreme 
poverty '' of the ryots ** is the principal cause of the lowness of rents ;*' if 
three shillings an acre is oppressive, it might have occurred to him to consider 
whether the excessive toll levied from the land is not the cause of the extreme 
poverty of the ryots. Munro elsewhere writes: ''The Bftrahmahal has 
now been completely surveyed, and the rents of it fixed : they are^ on an average, 
nearly what they were under Ttpu ; the inhabitants paid the same then as now, but 
the deficiency of his receipts arose from the peculations of a host of revenue 
officers. The rents here, as I believe in every other part of India, are too high. 
This circumstance, joined to the general poverty of the people, is a great obstacle 
to every kind of improvement, and it has hitherto prevented the lease from 
being settled. Government have desired it to be made so as to sit light 
upon the inhabitants ; but they were not aware that, in order to effect this, 
they must relinquish twenty or twenty-five per cent, of the present revenue. 
This reduction will be recommended to them by every argument that can 
be thought of ; but I am not sure that they will have resolution enough to 
agree to it." Probably in no nation under the sun is the Government so 
little ' oppressive ' as in India ; but if Munro says it is oppressive, the 
statement deserves sifting. 

It is almost impossible now to arrive at any reliable deductions as to the 
incidence of the land revenue demand on the pattadaxs. The same quin- 
quennial returns which show 49,925 pattadars show an assessment of only 
Bupeee 1,93,874; in fact the famine had already done its work, for, as 
mentioned above, the land revenue demand, according to the district 
volume, was Bupees 2,72,784, that for Fasli 1281 was Bupees 2,75,699, 
and the demand after revision of the assessment in 1872 was Rupees 2,78,592. 
The number of pattadars is probably a fair representation of the rent-roll 
in 1872, the demand only being changed in consequence of failure of crops 
owing to famine. The demand for 1872 shows an incidence on each patta- 
dar of Bupees 5-9-3 nearly, while the assessment, according to the quinquen- 
nial return, is only Bupees 3-14-1. The collections of the taluk for Fasli 



i'i54 were as louows : — 






I. Land Bevenue-* 


R8. A. p. 


KB. A. P. 


(a)Byotwari .. .. 2,40,930 9 9 
(3)Zamindari .. .. 92,395 9 2 
{c) Agraharam Jodigai . . 1,969 14 9 
{d) Land Bevenue Miscel- 


• 

• 


laneous 


77 2 1 


3,35,373 3 9 







* As the words of Munro, this statement is not one to be passed over lightly. There 
we not wanting, amongst those who have carefully studied the subject, many who are of 
opinion that the assessment of the dry lands is oppressive. This, however, is not the place 
ia which this qucation should be discussed. 
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A. r. 

II. Forest 102 13 

III. Abkari 15,000 

IV. Stamps 3,362 4 

V. Road Fund 18,913 1 

VI. Special Fund .• .. 6,717 7 11 

VII. Village Cess .. •. 18,512 7 11 



jta. 



a. K 



62,608 II 



Total . . 3,97,981 4 8 



The collections for Fasli 1274 were as follows :— 



Land Beyenue 
Miscellaneous 
Abkari « • 
Local Funds 
Eoad Cess 
Stamps . « 



Ba. 
3,49,506 
1,204 
14,548 
7,631 
4,630 
2,815 



Total . . 3,80,334 



■m • 



TThe incidemce of taxation in Fasli 1284 was Rupees 1-9-6 per head jof the 
population. 

The conditions of agriculture in this taluk are generally similar to those 
described elsewhere and call for no remark. Subjoined is a statement of 
crops for Fasli 1278 :— 
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Deacription of 
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Konuurks. 
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ACEM. 








B8. 


na. 




Paddy 


15,766 




. 63,060 




16 


10,08,960 


lPothi = 192 


Gholam 


26,000 


!• ' . 


. 37,600 




19 


7,12,600 


Madras 


Kambu 


126,000 


1 


. 187,600 




16 


28,12,600 


measures. 


Ragi .. 


20,000 


1; ■ 


. 36,000 




18 


6,30,000 




Varas:a 


10,000 


r ' . 


. 16,000 




10 


1,60,000 




S&mai .. 


16,000 




. 16,000 




12 


1,80,000 




ThA&ai 


6,000 




6,000 




16 


80,000 




Horae-g^ram .. 


40,000 




40,060 




24 


9,60,000 




ThoTarai 


6,000 


4 : 


3,760 




21 


78,760 




Ulonthu 


200 


300 




24 


7,200 




PacbaitMuam .. 

Gingelly 

OhimeB 


1,000 




1,000 




24 


24,000 




6,000 


i ■ 


2,500 




19 


47,600 


• 


6,000 




40,000 




12 


4,80,000 




Caator-oil aeed . 


1,000 


i ■ 


600 




19 


9,600 




Sugarcane 


600 


.. 6 





30,000 


i 


16,000 




Tobacco 


988 


.. 3 





29,640 


4 


1,18,660 




Cotton 

Total.. 


846 


.. 


B 


6,768 


1 


6,768 




275,299 


• • • 


• • • 

• 


• • 


. . 


73,21,238 

1 
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The produce as above stated would allow Rupees 34-14-4 per Head of the 
population of Fasli 1276 for a year's subsistence. This is far in excess of 
the proportion found to exist in other taluks, and is more in accordance with 
what the supposed wealth and prosperity of Trichengode would lead us to 
expect. The above figures, however, are vitiated by the famine prices 
which have been entered. At commutation rates the value of the produce is 
only Bupees 30,95,988, or Bupees 14-12-1 per head of the population. 

The following is an estimate of the cultivation and outturn for Fasli 1288 
after two years of famine. 



Description of 
Crops. 



d 

Oi o 



9 



Avenge 

Cultivauon 

per Acre. 



gtS . 



'2^ 



^ 



« 



Total Outturn. 



-s 



4 



.d 
o a 



Value of 

ToUl 
Outturn. 



Paddy 

Cholam 

R»gi 
Vantfu 

Eambu 

SAmai 

ThoTarai 

Ulunthu 

Pachaipaiam 

Sugarcane 

Saffron ,.• 

Hoi 

Gingelly 

GMtor-oil seed 

Naripaiaru 

Avarai 

PaniTaragu 

Thenai 

Chillies 

Cotton 

Plantains .. 

Cocoa-nut topes 

Betel leaves 

Betel-nut topes 

Tobacco 



[orse-gram 
^in|relly . . 



Total .. 



Acacs. ' 






23,676 


3 




8,340 


2 




14,707 


3 




977 


1 




149,873 


1 




3,902 


1 




1,708 


• ■ 




894 






1,396 






220 


• • 


20 


183 


• • 


2 


32,056 


: r 




3,236 






5,296 






1,864 


• 




794 


1 




484 


1 




815 






155 






5,089 




1* 


14 






467 






2 






16 






236 




20 


256,400 


• • 


• . 



71,028 

16,680 

44,121 

977 

149,873 

3,902 

854 

223^ 

349 



16,028 
1,618 
2,648 
932 
397 
484 
815 
155 



4,400 
366 



• • 



7,633i 



4,720 



RB. 
12 

16 
15 
10 
15 
10 
25 
40 
40 
2 

H 
16 

30 

16 

16 

30 

10 

12 

2 

1 
20 
15 
30 
30 

24 



RS. 

8,52,336 

2,66,880 

6,61-,815 

9,770 

22,48,095 

39,020 

21,350 

13,960 

13,960 

8,800 

540 

2,56,448 

48,540 

58,368 

14,912 

11,910 

4,840 

9,780 

310 

7,633| 

280 

7,005 

60 

480 

11,800 



45,68,0014 



This shows a falling off of 18,899 acres in area cultivated and of Bupees 
27,52,336-8-0 in value of outturn. For the population of 1871 this would 
allow Bupees 18-4-9 per head. The population of Fasli 1288 and that of 
1871 are by no means the some, and probably 27 per cent, would not be too 
large a reduction to make in calculating the former. Thid would give a larger 
share to each person than if the figures of 1871 are taken. But, as men- 
tioned above, the outturn has* been calculated at famine prices, and at com- 
mutation rates amounts to Bupees 16,77,143, or Bupees 8-15-4 per head of 
the population of 1871, less 25 per cent, for decrease due to famine. 

The following return shows the distribution of laud in the taluk. 
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Classification. 


PuDJa. 


I^anja, 


ToUl. 


Arable Tjand still 
uncoltivated. 
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Bfl. 




B8. 




&B. 




Ba. 


Ryotwar * 


175,062 


2,34,978 


9,644 


54,852 


184,696 


2,89,830 


23,^38 


35,326 


Mitta' 


80,926 


1,28,960 


8,067 


40,012 


88,993 1,68,972 


2,926 


5,937 


Shrotriem ' 


14,915 


19,255 


371 


2,225 


15,286 


21,480 


• • 


• • 


Inams ' . . 

Total .. 


12.708 


17,828 


401 


2,309 


13,109 


20,137 


m » 


• • 


283,601 


4,01,021 


18,483 


99,398 


302,084 


500,419 


• * 


• • 



Cattlb. 



According to the quinquennial returns for Fasli 1286, the number of 

cattle in the taluk Was as follows : — Tilling cattle 36, 182, 
cows 15,103, Bhe-bu£Palos 2,181, and sheep 58,427. The 
taluk suffered from the ojdones of 1872 and 1874, and also from the 
famine. The propinquity of the KftySri was useful as affording graang- 
ground for the cattle, against which must be set off the absence of hill 
ranges, to which in other taluks the cattle were sent to graze. Assuming 
the figures to be correct, the cattle return must be compared with the amftni 
villages only, as the cattle in mitta villages axe not reported. In this case, 
taking the amflni acreage in occupation in Fasli 1286, viz., acres 184,696, the 
proportion per hundred acres will be tilling cattle 19, tilling cattle, cows 
and buffalos taken together 30, sheep alone 32 nearly, and, allowing 8 sheep 
to be equivalent to one head of cattle, there would be 34 beasts for evexy 
hundred acres under the plough. This is wholly insufficient. Trichengode 
enjoys a great reputation for its milch cows, which, though only little things, 
fetch from 35 to 50 rupees or even more. They give a measure and a 
half of milk in the morning and a measure in the evening more or less 
according to qmdity. 
The only rivers passing through the taluk are the Sirabanganadi and 

the Thirumanimuttftr. The following statement shows 
the chief sources of irrigation for the taluk : — 



ISRXGATION. 



Description. 


Oovcm- 
inent. 


Private. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Tanks 

Surplas channels 
Ordinary anaikats 
Rivers . • 
River channels 
WollB 


190 
6 

22 

2 

35 

2,799 


61 

• • 

5,646 


251 
6 

22 

2 

35 

8,445 


JAirff€ Works. 

1. Yedap&di Tank. 

2. Navani do. 

3. Yellnr do. 

4. Mallasamudram Tank. 

5. Pamthipalli do. 

6. Avani reror Anaikat. 

7. Ghinnappampatti do. 



1 Taken from cols. 14 to 19 and 24 and 25 of Enclosure B to Quinquennial Statement for 

FasH 1286. 

* Taken from Road Fund return for Fasli 1286 received from the Collector, except the 
entries in the last two columns, which are supplied by the Tahaildar. 

a Taken from return supplied by Tahsildar for Fasli 1286. 
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There are ferries at (1) Pulftmpatti Kaveri, (2) KdkkarSyanpett, (3) 
PattalOr, (4) Molaai, (5) Yerayamangalam, (6) Kilampatti, (7) JaJakanta* 
pnnan, (8) Siluyampatti, (9) Nedunkolam Siluvampatti, (10) Kalavadangam, 
(II) Mangalam, (12) Pillftgoundanpatti, (13) PsUipdaiam Agrahftram» 
(14) Semaya Sengili Agrahfiram, (15) £ilv€ripatti Agrahflram, and (16) 
KonSripatti Agrahftram. 
The average rates of aseesement under the new settlement show a reduction 

in nanja and punja, the average being Bupees 5-12-1 for 

the former and Bupees 1-5-9 for the latter, against Bupees 

6-1-5 and 1-8-0, the average rates respectively prevailing before the revision 

of the settlement. The survey, however, stepped in and showed an excess of 

10 per cent., and the upshot of the new settlement was that the taluk was 

char^ Bupees 2,898 more than it paid under the old rates, and Bupees 

44,806 more than Mr. Puokle thought it could afford to pay. Famine relief 

cost Qovemment many times the excess thus obtained in this taluk. 

This is the only taluk in the whole' district which does not possess some 

g^ hill ranges worth mentioning : the only pretence at a hill 

range is the Pakkanftd before alluded to ; Sankagiri indeed 
attains to a respectable elevation of 2,345 feet, but that is only a solitaiy rock. 
As there are no hill ranges, there are naturally no forest products, 
p The foUowincr is a list of the roads in the taluk with 

UimCSlCATIOHS. ., . M 

their mileage : — 

MILKS. 

1. Boad from Sankagiri to MacDonald's Choultry • . 11 

2. Do. Trichengode to Nfimakal .. .. 14 

3. Do. do. to Andagalur . . . . 14 

4. Do. do. to Paramathi . . 7 

5. Do. Vaikundam to Masakfilaipatti . . . . 7 

6. Do. PudOr to Minniimpalli . . . . 9 

7. Do. Yyappamalaito Mallasamudram . • 7 

8. Do. MacDonald's Choultry to Bailway 

Station . . 1 

9. Do. Sankagiri to PulSmpatti vid TedapSdi. 16 

10. Do. Trichengode to Kslipatti .. .. 12 

11. Do. Sankagiri to PallipSlaiam .. .. 10 

12. Do. Trichengode to Sankagiri . . . . 7 

Total . . TTs » 



• • 



Famine Roads, 

1. Boad from Yedapftdi to Kalvadangam 

2. Do. Trichengode to KumSrapfilaiam vid 

Pallipalaiam .. 18 

3. Do. do. to Kakkar&yanpett .. 10 

4. Do. MacDonald's Choultry to Chinnappam- 

paxu •• •• •• •• •• / 

5. Do. Sankagiri to Travellers' Bungalow . . 1 

Total .. li 



Qoad {f(^2Q Sankagiri to KumArapAlaiam, 12 miles, and from Sankagiri to Chinnappam- 
^**'*' 12 milea, have been overlooked in this list. 
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The aggregate mileage, ezduding famine roads, is at the rate oi one mile 
and four-fifths of road to every 10 square miles of area. The Eailwaj 
traverses the taluk, in which there are two stations, MacDonald's Choultry 
and Sankagiri. Erode station is close to the frontier on the right bank of the 
KftvSri; a bridge of 26 arches carries the road over the latter river at 
Kumftrapfilaiam, where two toll-gates encourage traffic. 

The station of MacDonald's Choultry is so named from a choultry built by 
a certain Colonel MacDonald, who in the old days was stationed with troops at 
Sankagiri when that place was a military station. He was in the habit of 
going to the tract in question for shikar and built a choultry there. A 
village springing up near the choultry the latter was known to the ryots aa 
* Mugadon's ' Chftvadi. It is right to preserve the name of this public 
benefactor, as Captain Madeod, one of Colonel Bead's assistants in the first 
days of British rule, founded some choultries, and ' Mugadon's ' choultry 
is sometimes erroneously attributed to him. 

The capital of the taluk is Trichengode, with a population of 6,153. 

Though the head-quarters of the Tahsildar, it is only 
about 8 miles distant from Sankagiri, where the Deputy 
Tahsildar lives; this, however, cannot be avoided as these are the most 
important towns. Trichengode is a mean town lying at the foot of a rock 
some 1,200 feet above the plain and 1,903 feet above the sea. There is no 
good camping-ground and the water is bad ; the people are litigious, and it is 
altogether a place to be avoided. In the centre of the town there is a pagoda 
of great repute sacred to Siva and much frequented by pilgrims. On every 
new moon day some 5,000 or 6,000 people gather on the durgam, and during 
the car feast as many as 40,000 persons have been known to assemble in 
Trichengode. The town lies to the north of the hill from which it takes its 
name ; the drug is a bare square-looking mass with some red stains on its 
sides, probably artificial, like the streaks on the wall of the pagoda, but 
possibly due to weathering. It is from this that the name, which it is not 
necessary to transliterate, is derived. It is properly fi^s^Q^&QarrQ or 
' ThiruchengOdu,' the component parts being fi$ =z holy or beautiful, 
Q^ih = Q^eu^fi or red, and (SAtrQ ' = irl^mt^^irth or the peak of a mountain. 
It is conjectured that the last portion of the name Pftlakod contains the same 
word, but this is more than doubtful as there is no ' gOdu ' or peak near that 
place. The legend of the StalapurOnam as to the red peak at Trichengode 
is that, in ages gone by (the yugam is not given), a dispute arose between 
Vayu Bhagav&n, or Boreas, the god of winds, and Nsga Bhagavan, the 
serpent king, as to which of the two was the more powerful. The test applied 
was that the snake king ' should coil himself round the Himalayas aiid the 
god of the winds should try to drag him off. In this he succeeded, but so 
severe was the contest that one of the peaks of the Himalayas was torn off. 



1 Godu also means a * horn or tusk,' and the ' horn of the moon ; * the two caspfl of the 
durgam, seen from a distance, resemble a molar tooth. ' GMu ' according to the dictionary 
has 17 meanings, of which that in the text is No. 9. The original meaning is ' crookednp^,' 
No. 10 is * shore, hank of a river, margin of a tank ;' No. 11 is * ridge, dam, bank (vcrApu) 
in rice fields ;* No. 12 is ' a fort,' = kfita ; Nos. 10 or 11 might suit PftlakOd the .l«ri.ilab 
Burphis stream and ayakat being near. It is also the ' ridge * which divides the Ghinsar — 
Kavdri and the Pon&r drainage basins. In the Marftndahalli project the former is turned 
across this ridge into the Sangambasavan and JertaUb. 

' A monster snake is carved on the rock on the way up. 
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tnd, fljing through the air, alighted, coTered with blood, at Trichengode, 
and foimB the rock now known by that name. 

In connection with the Trichengode durgam a tragedy which was enacted 
there some twenty years ago may be mentioned. A certain Brahman, who 
was desirona to contract a marriage, but lacked means, had recourse to a rich 
€h>undan for assistance, and the latter directed him to make all necessary 
preparations and rely on him for the cost, which would be paid on a date 
mentioned. Accordingly the trusting Brahman made the usual arrange- 
ments, invited the guests, and all was ready on the day when the money 
should have been given, when he had recourse to his Goundan friend, who, to 
his horror, repudiated the agreement. The Brahman, who knew the disgrace 
and ridicule to which he would be exposed, urgently pressed his claim, and 
at last became so importunate that the Goimdan ordered him to be slippered. 
After undergoing this humiliation the Brahman's whole soul was kindled 
with a desire for revenge, and his imprecations were terrible. The law 
eould give him no adequate redress, and his own right hand could be of little 
avail ; so he had recourse to a charalsteristic mode of Brahman retaliation. 
Taking his chembu, he proceeded to the tank, where he bathed with due 
ceremony. He then turned his steps to the durgam, up which, for a portion 
of the way, a flight of sixty steps leads, lighted on festive occasions by sixty 
lights on each side, each light fed with ghee instead of oil. Any vow pro- 
nounced on these steps is supposed to be irrevocable. Toiling up there with 
wrath in his heart, he reached the foot of the Yaratha Kal, one of the horns 
of the durgam, a precipitous rock difficult of access, and perched on the 
summit of which is a little temple round which persons can with difficulty 
ereep. Any barren woman who can go round this temple three times 
beoomes fecund at once. Having gained this pinnade, the Brahman thrice 
made the drouit of the temple, uttering the most terrible imprecations 
against the Gk)undan in accents so loud that the passers by in the streets 
below heard him and thronged in amasement at the scene. Having com- 
pleted the third drouit, the Brahman emptied his chembu down the precipice, 
and, hurling it from him, cried " May the family of the Ooundan sink to 
perdition even as this chembu," and then flung himself head foremost down 
the predpice. Bo difficult is the predpice of access that the body was not 
recovered until three days afterwards. The Ooundan within a week met his 
fate : starting from Tridiengode to go to his village, he had proceeded but 
a little distance on the way when he suddenly threw up his hands, exdaim- 
ing that he had seen the Brahman, and weiai raving mad, in which state he 
died shortly afterwards, having been confined by his family in a little room, 
where, it is reported, he consumed his own excrement. 

The chief trade at Trichengode is weaving ; then come the dealers in grain 
and the makers of sandalwood baUs^ which form an important item in the 
looal industries. The town is healthy as a rule, but tiie water-supply is 
inferior. The provision for education is noticed lower down. 

Sankagiri, population 1,747, the town at the east of the durgam of the 
same name, is comparatively an indgnificant place, though the head-quarters 
of a Deputy Tahsildar. It lies some distance to the north-west of, and about 
14 mile away from, the Bailway station and contains a Boman Catholic chapel 
and a cemetery long disused. The London Mission has or had a small school 
there. The public bungalow, formerly the house of the Commandant of the 
station, is romantically situated just under the durgam on high ground 
affording a good view of the country. It is a favourite halting-place with 

TOL. u. 19 
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District Officers. Had some of Monro's outbursts of axlmiration been dated 
from this spot they would be intelligible. The durgam, which rises to 2,345 
feet above the sea, as viewed from the Bailway is a great square white mass, 
whence its name, the ' giri ' or hill resembling the sacred * chank ' or 
white shell. Viewed more closely, it is seen to be completely terraced with 
fortifications, attributed to GApu Sultan, of which some at least must have 
been built by the English. On the side by which the ascent is made creepers^ 
trees, and prickly-pear are making a not unpleasing havoc amongst the 
frowning ramparts ; the lovely wild convolvulus wreaths through the embra- 
sures, and soft grass covers the stone steps which once echoed to the tramp 
of armed men : half way up to the left, on the side of a steep scarp, like a 
pearl set in emeralds, a snowy masjid nestles amongst the rich foliage which 
still clothes part of the hill. The summit consists of a small plateau with 
a good supply of water stored in the rocks. The prospect from it is very 
pleasing : to the north a vast plain, with tiny hillocks peeping through the 
glowing haze, stretches towards ThopQr ; north-east the Kanjumalai inter- 
cepts the line of the Shevaroys ; further east is the Andagaltir or Allava- 
malai, and then in a long slope towards the south-east are the KoUimalais^ 
crowned with verdure. On the south, again, the plain is broken only by a 
few hillocks ; but on the west the Nilgiris fringe the horizon, with, in the 
nearer background, the Burgflr hills and the Pfilamalai in Counbatiir ; while 
nearer still a silver thread marks the valley of the Kftv6ri, the garden of the 
district. The geology of the rock is worth study, especially on account of 
the remarkably fine specimens of granite veins piercing the gneiss on the 
exposed portion of the hill side ; marble is found in the vicinity and several 
beds of Iknestone cross the Railway close by. While on the subject of San- 
kagiri, mention may be made of an interesting ShSsanam containing a grant, 
by Krishna Bsja of MaisOr, of the villages of Tslaiyfir and MOnguttepattiy 
situated about fifteen miles north-east of Sankagiri in the Salem District, to 
32 Brahmans to form an endowment for the Agrahiira of Sankagiri, founded 
by that king in commemoration of his marriage with his eight wives. The 
ShSsanam is very long, but an interesting docimient. Its transcription 
occupies forty pages of foolscap quarto, and the translation thirty-two pages 
more. Nearly half of this is taken up with the genealogies and eulogy of 
the kings of MaisQr, and therefore somewhat foreign to this purpose ; about 
half of the remainder is taken up with a rent-roll of the names of th^ grantees 
and their fathers and grandfathers, and a description in detail of the position 
of the thirty-two boimdary stones which marked the two villages of the 
endowment. The reproduction of such a document would be impossible 
within these limits. The Heveiend Thomas Foulkes, a well-known anti- 
quarian, who will probably bring it to notice in fuU in the '' Indian Anti- 
quary," writes regarding it as follows : '' This is a copper-plate grant on 9 
plates, 12 inches in extreme length, with a mean width of about 8 inches, 
and weighing about 27 lb., beautifully engraved in the modem Kanarese 
character. The first 5^ plates are in the Sanskrit language, and contain the 
main part of the grant in 126 verses of different metres : the following 2| 
plates are in the modem Kanarese language, and contain full details of the 
boundaries of the village which form the donation, and a repetition of the 
more essential parts of the preceding Sanskrit portion : the last plate con- 
tains some verses of Sanskrit poetry such as are usually appended to grants 
of this kind. 

*' It is a grant of two villages, Tfileytir and Msnguttepatti, situated to the 
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noTth-east of Sliankka-giri-durga, the modem Shenkerrydroog of Wilks^ 
Sonkegherry Droog of the Great Survey Map, Sankerxy Droog of Thornton'^ 
Gazetteer, &c., by Krishna Bfija, king of Mysore, to a community of Brfih- 
mans in 32 proprietazy shares, to form an endowment for the Brahman 
settlement (agrahftra) founded by that king at Shankkagiri in commemora- 
tion of his marriage with his eight wives. It is dated Tuesday, the seventh day 
of the dark half of the month of Ashvini, 8.S. 1639, = October A.D. 1717 : 
and the corresponding date of the autumn season of the cyclical year Herva- 
hunbi is added, together with the current astronomical and astrological 
asterisms. 

*' The grantor of this document is the Dud Kishen Baj (Dodda Krishna 
Sfija) of Wilks' History, who reigned from A.D. 1714 to 1731 (Wilks, i, 
226-230 of the 1810 edition : Eice's Mysore Gazetteer, i, 240). At the date 
of his accession the district of Salem had formed a permanent portion of the 
Mysore territory for about 26 years, having been added to it by the conquests 
of Chick Deo Baj (Ghikka Ddva Bftja) in the years A.D. 1688 and 1689 
(Wilks i, 93, 212) ; and it is not improbable that the settlement of this colony 
of Kanarese Br&hmans within the borders of these recent acquisitions may 
have had a political object in addition to the domestic reason assigned for its 
fonnation in the present grant. 

' The first 61 verses describe the pedigree of the grantor in the laudatory 
manner common to these documents : — but they may be omitted here. The 
following portions relate to Shankkagiri and its neighbourhood ; and I there- 
fore give Hiem in full. 

r. 62. — * While king Shrlkrishna Bftja — who is the stage manager of the 
beautiful drama in which the female actor dances by his direction over the 
jewelled crowns of all other kings — was performing all the various kinds of 
charities, he had the desire, amongst other things, of forming a Brfthmaa 
settlement. 

r. 63. — ' This emperor of KarDB\a}iB, sought out the most healthful, fertile, 
and sacred places within his dominions, and he then selected one of the best 
of them for this particular charity. 

r. 64. — ' That spot is situated to the south-east of Shrmmgapattana, the 
city of the god of gods, the blessed Western Banga. 

F. 65. — ' That country is called the Kongu-man<j[alam, abounding in wealth 
and crops. There, at the distance of twice ten miles (literally two yojanas) 
from the undivided stream of the river Kftvdri, 

Fl 66. — ' and nine times ten miles to the north-west of the original Shrl 
Banga, is situated a saored and salubrious spot. 

F. 67. — ^ Here is the fortress called Shri Shankka-giri-durga, which in 
former days bore the name of KunnathOr. To the east of its eastern wall, 
which bears the name of Vijaya, 

F, 68.—^' in the open space at the foot of the hill, there is a temple of the 
god Kapardin under the name of Somanfttha ; and to the westwards of that 
temple there is a temple of the god Shfirugin, 

Fl 69. — ' under the name of Yallabhu rfija, the god of all the worlds. On 
the north side of this temple he built a neat Brfihman street with two rows of 
houses; 

V. 70.^>' with court-yards to each house, measuring forty feet in widths 
and a hundred and twenty feet in length. 

V. 71. — ' He built a separate substantial house for each of the 32 shares of 
the endowment. 
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r. 72.^' Thus he happily settled the site of the BrShman settlement^ 
which he had longed to establish, on the sacred northern bank of the two 
bathing-tanks called BOma and Tiakghmapa. 

V. 78. — * He also settled an endowment sufficient for the maintenance of 
the Brfthman families residing there, oonsiBting of a number of shares of land, 
with fields, gardens, and other appurtenances. 

F. 74. — ' The district dependent on Shankkagirl is called Elukare-nfid 
and the sub-district of Ffinrftni is included in it. In this sub-district, and 
dependent on the town of Hiramja-pura, 

Fl 75. — 'there are two villages at the distance of (about 7 miles?) 3 
gavyfttis to the north-east, haying beautiful mango groves and gardens : 
excellent villages they are, producing unlimited crops of rice, Bugarcane, 
and other fruits and grains. 

V, 76. — * The first of them is TsleyOr, which has also the name of Kf ifhna-* 
rfija-pura. The second is called Mfingu^tepatti* These two villages 

V. 77. — ' yield together, year by year, money, grain, fruit, and the eight 
products of land, in any quantities that may be desired, by their crops and 
other produce. 

F. 78. — * The king divided each of these villages into 82 shares, and with 
these King Krishna Bsja provided an annual income for the BrShman pro- 
prietors of these shares. 

F. 79.—' He called this Brfthman settlement, which he had thus himself 
established, by the name of Apratima-Krishna-rftja-pura : and he settled in 
it venerable Brfthmans learned in &e whole of the Yedas and YedSngas. 

( FF. 80 to 86 contain a repetition of the king's titles.) 

FV. 87, 88. — ' With due respectfulness he sought out Brfthmans of the 
Shif Yai^hnava, Mftdhva, and Advaita sects, thoroughly versed in the Yedas 
and Yedfingas, well acquainted with the traditions of religion, and law, 
learned in all the various branches of knowledge, ceremonially pure, belong- 
ing to good families, householders, fuU of the true Brakmanuml tpirii, and of 
ifeniU di$po8itian ; 

VV. 89, 90. — ' and he gave to them, all the two large, beautiful, and well 
populated villages of Tftleyttr and Mftnguttepa|ti| distributed into 82 sharesy 
to form a sufficient maintenance for their f amOies ; their well-defined boun- 
daries being marked with stones having the figure of a dwarf cut on 
them. 

F. 91. — ' He made this donation in that sacred spot which is dedicated to 
the feet of the Western Eangesha, the city of Shrfrangapattana, which is 
surrounded by a wall purified by the friction of the wavelets of the sin- 
cleansing river KftvSri, 

F. 92. — ' in the presence of the god Eangesha happily reclining on the 
lord of snakes as his couch, accompanied by the goddesses Shrl and BhQxnX, 
with his feet cherished by the goddess Ramft. 

F. 98. — * Familiar wi^ the ceremonial of the bestowal of donations, he 
pronoimced the words, " For the love of God I give this land to the Brfth- 
mans." And he caused the selected Brfthmans, belonging to various families, 
schools, and vedic divisions, and bearing various names, to draw near : 

F. 94. — ' and when he had adorned them with silk turbands, earrings, 
silken lower garments, rings, cotton cloths, perfumes, and flowers, 

VV. 95,. 96. — ' Krishna Bftjendra gave them these two villages, beautifal, 
and rich in all kinds of crops, together with their mines and other land 
appurtenance? ; having first of all made the oblation of water poured over 
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gnldy and saying, '* It is not mine, it is not mine : let it be a gift to Ood." 
In this form the king made his donation of these two villages, distributed 
into thirty-two shares. 

' Then oomee the roll of the Bifthmans who received the donation, with the 
names of their fathers and grandfathers, and their ancestral families, schools, 
and vedic divisions, extending to v. 125. 

r. 126.-—' Here follows the full description of ike four boundaries of the 
two villages belonging to that Brahman settlement, written in the language 
of the country. 

' This description is in full detail, and extends to v. 138. 

139. — ' In this manner 34 stones, engraved with a round dwarf-seal, have 
been set up, in order to make the boundaries of these two villages of T&|ey11r 
and Mfingutt^patti. 

140. — ' All the shareholders of this Brfihman settlement of Apratima-kriBh- 
na-rSja-pura shall enjoy without any molestation, as a tax-free grant, as long 
as the sun and moon endure, and while the ecuth and sky continue, and for 
tiie several generations of their sons and grandsons, the rice-fields, dry grain 
fields, gardens, house-sites, land fit for house-sites, grazing lands, mango and 
other trees, tanks, wells, water-channels, water-courses, dry barren lands, 
swamps, old sites of ruined Brfihman houses, old sites of ruined ShtLdra 
houses, weavers' house taxes, tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, 
viUage-servants' taxes, plough taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, 
king's dues, additional crop taxes, together with all other village taxes, 
produce taxes, and season taxes, with all other proprietary rights accruing 
within the four boundaries of the two villages of T&leyfir, otherwise called 
Apratima-krishna-raja-pura, and Mftnguttepattii surrounded by boundary- 
stones marked with the dwarf-seal set up along the boundaries above 
described. 

141. — ' While all these proprietors continue to enjoy those 32 shares, all 
dues and all common rights within the four boundaries of these two villages, 
together with the eight land-appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, 
water, stone, wood, profits about to accrue, existing profits, and contingent 
profits, and also the proprietary dignities, connected with, and properly 
arising within, the four boundaries of these villages, shall belong for ever 
to these proprietors of the 32 shares. 

142. — 'From henceforth these 32 shares shall be subject to all the four 
kinds of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and exchange, which these 
proprietors may choose to make. 

143. — ' Apratima Narapati Tlra Shil Krishna E&ja, Odeyar of Mysore, 
[here follows a long list of titles] . . . caused this land-grant upon plates 
of copper to be engraved, and he signed his name to it with his own hand, 
and set his seal of the earth-goddess with the boar to it, declaring that this 
Brfihman settlement, founded by him, shall continue for ever, while the 
moon and sun endure, free from all taxes, and, with the libation of water 
over gold, in order to dedicate them to the god Kriahna, he gave these two 
villages to the proprietors of the 32 shares in this Brfihman settlement of 
Apratima-Kri^hna-rfija-pura, belonging to various families, schools, and 
divisions of the Veda, saying, *' From henceforth all these 32 proprietors, and 
their respective sons and grandsons in due succession, shall continue to enjoy 
all the above proprietaiy rights in these villages of TsleyQr and Mfingutte- 
patti for ever, so long as the moon and sun endure.' 
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VV, 144 to 154 are the usual oommendatory and minatory verses. 

(Signature in 
Kanarese letters.) Shri KrLshna Rfijah.'^ 

The verses are not numbered in the grant itself but have been numbered^ 
as also the prose parts divided, for convenience of reference. With reference 
to verse 65 Mr. Foulkes is of opinion that it affords authority for including 
the modem district of Salem in the ancient Kongaman4alam (sometimes 
called the ChSra Kingdom), and thus brings this district within the circle of 
ascertained facts sufficiently to carry up its general history to the commence* 
ment of the Christian era. Regarding Gh6ra, however, Mr. Foulkes (vide 
Chapter I, Volume I) stoutly denies that that kingdom ever had a footing 
in Salem. From v. 74 Mr. Foulkes notes that the ancient name— Elukare- 
nS4 — of the south-western division of the district of Salem is obtained, as 
also POrvSni, one of the townships of the same in which Shankkagiri was 
situated : KunnathOr also is identified as the ancient name of Shan^a-giri- 
durga. 

The list of taxes given in v. 140 is interesting, especially when compared 
with what Munro called the ' oppression' of the British Bfij : a similar state 
of things prevailed until a recent date in MaisUr, and the Pftlaigftr Jadaya- 
goundan, on the Kalrftyans, levies, legally or illegally, similar taxes at the 
present day. The list of appurtenances in v, 141 would do credit to a 
draughtsman and engrosser : turbary is not included, but would probably 
come, if there was any, under * contingent profits.' Mr. Foulkes, speaking 
generally of the document, remarks, '* There is an air of legal precedent and 
form about the composition of this grant, especially of the vernacular portion 
of it, which suggests, what is otherwise very probable, that it may be 
regarded as a very good example of the public documents of this class in use 
at the time when it was written. The general outlines of all Indian land 
grants have been more or less alike in all times : but for fullness of details 
in all its parts I have not yet met with so ample a deed as the present one. 
The twin form of the deed is also remarkable, — its Sanskrit and vernacular 
portions — either of which, in regard of completeness, would have sufficed for 
a grant of the villages." Begarding the actual situation of the villages 
Mr. Foulkes says, '* There is a place marked Taulgoor (which seems to be 
an impossible Tamil form) on sheet 61 of the Gbreat Survey Map, about 7 
miles north-east of Shankkagiridurgam. Supposing the ' g' of this name to 
be a misprint for 'y,' that place is apparently the T&leyHr of the grant ; and 
in that case, the Cundalapolliam of the Survey Map corresponds in position 
with the Ghmdlapatti of the grant, and the Vycoondum of the map with the 
Yaikunda of the grant.'* It is not, however, quite safe to be guided by the 
Shfisanam in measures of distance, for Sankagiri certainly is not (v. 65) 
twice ten miles from the Kftvdri, nor is it (v. 66) ninety miles from Stri-> 
rangam. 

Yedapftdi, population 3,511, is inhabited chiefly by weavers: lamp and 
gingelly oil are largely manufactured there for export, and brass vessels for 
sale in the district. 

Kumfirap&iaiam, population 448, on the bank of the KSv^ri, is inhabited 
chiefly by Kanarese weavers. 
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FBsnvALB, Faulb, 



The chief festivab are as follows : the car feast of ArtbanSrisSmi, held 

annually at Trichengode from about the 17th to 26th 
May,^ frequented by about 20,000 persons, some of whom 
come from Madura, CounbatQr, KumbakOnam and Con- 
jeveram. The pilgrims find no difficulty for want of accommodation as 
the town is noted for its many madams and mantapams. No epidemic has 
ever attended any of these meetings. About 500 bullocks, 300 ponies and 
200 carts enter the town diuing the feast. The K&rtikaikdmbu feast, 
held about the 20th November in the same town, is attended by about 
10,000 persons. About 5,000 persons attend the EandasAmi car festival 
at Efllipatti, which is held about 21st January each year. A feature of this 
festival is the number of pUgrims who carry 'kftvadis' in fulfilment 
of their vows. Native Christians from Salem and elsewhere celebrate 
Chzistmaa at YeDftndi-Yaiasai, in the Sankagiri division, when about 
3,000 attend and remain lliere for two or three days. There is a Boman 
Catholic church here, but the village is small and deficient in accommoda- 
tion. Weekly fairs on Tuesday at Trichengode and on Saturday at Koli- 
kAlnattam are attended by about 5,000 persons each : at the latter fair 
many cattle change hands. About 1,000 persons frequent the fair held on 
Wednesdays at Pallipfilaiam. 

Begarding exports and imports information is little trustworthy ; as a 
step towards the attainment of something better the information to hand 
may be given for what it is worth. The estimate for the year 1869 is con- 
tained in a report by Mr. O. D. Irvine, C.S., that for 1878 being by the 
late Tahsildar, Sesigiri Rao. 



Articles. 



To what place exported. 



Quantity 
exported 
in 1869. 



Quantity 
exported 
in 1878. 



Value of 

Exports in 

1869. 



Value of 

Exports in 

1878. 



PWdy 
Do. 
fiotae-giam.. 

Do. 
GingeUyseed. 

Do. 
Kamba 

Cotton .. 
Gbee 

Palmyiah 
,Wgery .. 
Lamp oil . . 



Bhawftni in Coimbatlkr . . 
Salem and OmalQr 
Madras, Trichinopoly and 

Salem 

Salem and Coimbattkr • • 
Tanjore, KumbakOnam 

and Palghat . . 
Tan j ore and Trichinopoly 
Salem, N&makal and 

Bhawftni 
liadras 

Do. 









Salem 

Negapatam, Tanjore, 
KnmbakOnam, Palgh&t, 
Calicut, Madras and 
Bangalore • • 

Total .. 



20,000 pothis 

30,000 pothis 

. . 
20,000 pothis 

100,000 pothis 






96 garces' 

. . 

6|garces 

. . 

6|garces 



1,200 mds. 
1,920 mds. 

1,600 mds. 



4,608 mds. 



BS. 

3,20,000 

7,20,000 

38,000 
1,90,000 






12,68,000 



RS. 

24,000 



1,600 
3,200 



6,000 
12,000 

1,200 



18,824 



B 



nil 

it 



61,824 



' Sometimes held in June. 

' It is possible that the diminished export of paddy in 1878 maybe due to the retention of stocks by 
producers owing to the scare caused by famine. Mr. Irvine's figures are more likely to represent the 
truuactiona of a normal year. 
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Imports. 



Articles. 



Whence imported. 



Quantity 
imported 
in 1869. 



Quantity 
imported 
in 1878. 



Value of 

Imports in 

1869. 



Valae of 

Imports in 

1878. 



Salt 
Do. 

Wheat 
Betel-nut 

Do. 
Bagi 






« ■ 

• a 



Tobacco 
Saffron 
Plantains 
Coriander seed 



Madras 

Do. . . 
Namakal .. 
Salem 
Do. 

PalghAt . . 
North Aroot and Banga 

lore 
Erode and N&makal 
Salem • • 
N&makal 
Trichinopoly 



Total .. 



400 pothis 

• • 

• • 
4,000 pothis 

10,000 pothis 



16 garces 

. • 
180 mds. 

2 garces 
480 mds. 



1,200 mds. 
1,200 mds. 
I,920,000kay8 
32 garces 



1,28,000 » 

28,000 
1,80,000 



3,36,000 



30,600 1 

'270 

150 

2,400 



3,600 

1,800 

6,760 

860 



45,440 



The following statement shows the provision for education in the taluk : — 









• 




■ 

s 












Salary, 


-§ 




'I* 




Subjects 




Name of 


Description 


Combined 


^ 
%ii 


Cost per 


I 


Languages 


in which 


Remarks. 


Village. 


of School. 


or Result 


Mensem. 


•g 


taught. 


Instruction 






System. 




si 




• 




IS giTen. 












RS. Af p. 










Trichengode.. 


Aided School. 


(Salary ) 
( System } 


2 


39 13 2 


43 


Eng. and Tarn. 


Taluk School 
3rd class 
subjects. 

TalvJc School 
2nd class 
subjects. 


Aided from 
Provincial 
Funds. 


Sankagiri .. 


L. F. School. 


) ( 


3 


39 6 2 


81 


Do. 


^ 


















iLumflrap&laiam 


Do. .. 


Combined 


2 


21 6 U 


32 


Tamil 


Third Stand- 


Aided 
> from 
Local 
Funds. 






System. 
Do. .. 










ard subjects. 


PallipAlaiam. 


Do. .. 


1 


10 3 5 


16 


Do. 


Do. ., 


Do. 

Chinnapam- 


Do. .. 


Do. .. 


1 


6 13 1 


17 


Do. 


Do. . . 


patti 
Yedapftdi .. 


Do. .. 


Do. .. 


1 


5 6 


23 


Do. 


Do. .. 




Do. .. 


Do. .. 


1 
11 


12 5 5 


20 
232 


Do. 


Do. .. 


J 




Total .. 


135 6 11 



Unaided pial schools 12, number of pupils 149. 

In educational facilities this taluk seems to be strangely behindhand. 

From its wealth and population the opposite would be expected. 

There are police stations as follows: — E, or Trichengode division: (1) 

Police. Trichengode, (2) Ellipillai, (3) Pallipfilaiam, (4) PudOr. 

(5) Mallasamudram ; £8, or Sankagiri division : (6) 

Sankagiridurgam, (7) Ohinnapampatti, (8) MacDonald's Choultry, (9) 



^ The figures for 1869 are at leas than 8 annas per head of population. If those for 1878 
are even approximately correct they tell a ead tale of the effects of famine on the demand for 
one of the necessaries of life. 
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lumfirapClaiam, (10) Yedapfidi, and (11) PulOmpatti. Appended is a 
stetement of grave crimefl for the years 1874 and 1875 : — 



Katore of Offence. 



1874. 






t 



1 



P4 



I 



I 



1 



1876. 



s 

a 



a 



1^ P« 



o 

i 

I 



I 



DftOoitY •• 

Homo-intAkiii^ 

Theft ., 

Holder 

Anon, Mi'achief, ftc^ 

BoWwy 



1 
26 
139 
1 
3 
3 



1 

11 

60 

1 

1 

1 



6 
22 
136 
1 
1 
2 



4 

20 

105 

1 

1 

2 



73 

364 

1,074 

6 

• • 
23 



38 

97 

448 

6 

• • 
1 



] 

19 

96 

2 

2 



I 
9 
61 
1 
2 



7 

16 

117 

4 
7 



7 

13 

86 

2 

6 



166 

660 

1,181 

24 



112 

20 

647 

• • 



Of the Trichengode diyision the Sttperintendent writes as follows : — 
The diyision is more or less healthy, the only disease preyalent eyerywhere 
being ' guinea-worm.' The number of road and yillage beats attached to 
each station in the diyision is as follows: Trichengode, 5 road beats and 

7 yillage beats; Ellipillai, 4 road beats and 4 yillage beats ; Mallasamudram, 

8 road beats and 2 yillage beats ; Pudflry 2 road beats and 3 yillage beats; 
and Pallipfilaiam, 4 road beats and 4 yillage beats : Trichengode and 
Iffull^MyftTniiiiriMn are the two stations in the diyision that are molested by 
persons of bad character from other diyisions. YeUfilars are the preyalent 
class of people Hying throughout the diyision. Trichengode, Ellipillai and 
MaDasamndram are the important places in which crime is rife. Weekly 
furs are held at Trichengode and Pallipfilaiam on Tuesday and Wednesday 
respectiyely. In May or June eyeiy year the car festiyal takes place at 
Trichengode. 

Of the Sankagiridrug diyision the Superintendent says : — 

(1 .) The kasba 8ankagvri is the head-quarters of the Police Inspector and 
Sub-Magistrate. This range is healthy, especially the kasba, to 
which inyalids from all parts of the district resort for a change; 
suiferers from guinea- worm are, howeyer, often seen in the range 
as throughout the diyision. There are 6 road and 4 rural beats 
besides the Bailway beat Crime on the whole is light 
A weekly fair is held at the kasba eyery Sunday. 

(2.) MtclknakTs ChauUry is so named from a choultry about half a mile 
from the station. This station range is unhealthy. The station- 
house is situated on the high road leading from Salem to 
GoimbatOr and has 6 beats (2 road and 4 rural) besides the 
Bailway beat. Grime is light. 



' The CUM of Anon haTing been ledgered with Serious Miichief and other Cognate 
Offences, cannot be given separately. 

you 11. 20 
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(3.) Chinnapampaiti station range is healthy as a rule, but oocaaionally 
ferer preyaiLs. There are 8 road and 5 village beats, and crime 
is comparatiTely light A weekly fair is held here on Sunday. 

(4.) Tedapidi. — This range is healthy ; the population chiefly consists 
of fishermen, Pallis and Shfinars. There are 2 road and 
5 Tillage beats and crime is light. A large weekly market is 
held here every Wednesday, and the annual festiyal of the 
Eoman Catholic church at the village of YeUfindi-Yalasai is the 
only one pf any importance during which local police arrange- 
ments are made. 

(5.) PuIampatH.^lihiB station-house is on the bank of the EftvSri, and 
the range is said to be generally feverish. There are 4 road 
and 6 village beats, in one of which there is a ghftt through the 
Fakkanfid hills. 

(6.) KumdrapHaiam, — ^This range is subject to the occasional attacks of 
known depredators from Bhaw^ni Taluk, CoimbatGr District, 
especially when the river is f ordable. Crime is light. A ahandy 
is held here on Monday, and the station-house here is situated, as 
at Pulfimpatti, on the bank of the Kftv^ri, a furlong from the 
high road leading from Salem to CoimbatOr. The population 
comprises the VellSla and Yettuva castes. Crime is light 
Known depredators from BhawSni commit crime especially about 
Kumfirapfilaiam, where they can easily cross the river by the 
bridge. There are 3 road and 4 village beats. A weekly fair 
is held here on Friday. 

Trichengode is not a favourite taluk for camping in. There is but a bad 
BvMOALoira camping-ground at the kasba, where the weavers absolutely 

Ohe'b Chovlthibs, refused to allow the Collector to pitch his tents in the 
^^' Fftvadi tope. The bungalow at Mfinchftvadi is convenient 

when the south-eastern portion of the taluk has to be visited. That at 
Bankagiri has already been referred to. There are Orr's choultries at 
Trichengode, Sankagiri, and MacDonald's Choultry, and a soldiers' shed at 
Bankagiri. 
The following is a list of religious endowments in the taluk :^ 



Village. 



Name of Deity. 



Amoimt. 



Total. 



Trichengode •• | 

Mallaaamudram .. 
Kumaramangalam. 
PalamSdn 
Paruthi Palli 
y yappa Malai 



ArdanarSswara Swflmi . , 
KylAaanSda Swftmi 



SolSewara Swami 
FondSflwam Swtim 
Venkataramaiia Swami 
Andikeswara Sw&ini 
Sobramania Swtmi 



• • 



BS. A. P. 

1,531 8 11 
1,835 8 3 



596 13 6 



296 12 2 



270 12 10 



118 16 9 



268 9 4 



Bs. a. p. 

2,867 1 2 

596 13 6 

296 12 2 

270 12 10 

118 16 9 

268 9 4 



I 
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Village. 



Name of Deity. 



Amoctat. 



Total. 



Ttitir .. .. I 
Kokkuiyampett . . | 



Siabigiri 



.. 



Tedapidi 
Kidaytinpetii 



Ntrftyana Bwftmi 
Pazmayammaa •• 

Paiamtewara Sw&mi 
Vttmgop&la Swftmi 

Chendrftym Swimi 
Vandartja Swftmi 
SomAflwara Swami 
VallalArftya Swami 
Virabadra Swami 
Kotta VinAyakan 
ChelUiidiyammaii 
Fatti Vinayakan 

NanjendMwBia Swftmi 

Slthttwaia Swftmi 



u. A. F. 



871 16 
117 7 


6 

7 


51 13 
61 18 


6 
6 



896 10 4 
77 14 6 



877 
762 



4 

4 



46 6 

18 3 

18 2 

8 14 



3 
8 
9 
8 
8 
3 



661 6 5 



82 2 11 



Total .. 



. a. F. 

489 7 
103 10 10 



2,204 13 i 

661 6 5 

82 2 11 



7,860 9 



TOFBB. 



imgle Oonflervancy topes in the following villages : Trichen- 
gode (4), Sankagiri, Thavanakavundanfir (2 each), Man- 
jakalpatti, Mdrur, KaruvSppampatti, Yaikundam, Kolikal- 

nattam, CShinnamanali, Pulfimpatti and Yellandi-Yalaflai or Nain&mpatti (1 

each). 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOStR TALUK. 



H08UR (Oosoor) Taluk, otherwise known as the BfilSghSt, or taluk aboye 
the gh&tB, dertves its name from the Capital OsOr or Hosflr, which signifiee 
in Kanazese " new town.'' It comprises the andent taluks of HosQr and 
Latitude akd I^nkanik6ta, which were merged into one in the year 
LomiTCDB. 1860. It lies between North Latitude 12'' 2' and 12^ 53' 

BouxniuH. and East Longitude 77** SC and 78* 17'. It is bounded 
on the north and west by Maislir territory ; by North Aroot and by the 
taluks of Erishnagiri and Dharmapuri on the east ; and on the south by the 
Dhannapuri Taluk and Ooimbatiir, between which and the HosOr frontier 
the Kftviri runs. Its extreme length from north to south is 50 miles, and 
the breadth from east to west 43 miles ; the average breadth being about 

30 miles. The area according^ to Volume II of the Census 
returns is 1,169 square miles or acres 748,160, which 
corresponds with the figures taken from O.O., dated 22nd March 1876, No. 
404. According to the District Yolume of Census returns the area is 1,258 
iquare milee or acres 805,145, while the Survey Office gives it as 1,290 
square miles »» acres 825,600. For the purpose of the Census of 1881, 
1^. H. E. Stokes adopted the following figures: — (Government, acres 
618,831; InSm, acres 105,523; Zamindfiri, acres 154,281; total acres 
778,635 or 1 ,21 6*62 square miles. Mr. Price, who is generally very accurate, 
gave it as 1,500 square miles ; but it is hard to say where he can have got 
his figures from. The returns from the Survey Office are more likely to be 
correct ; but, for the purpose of calculation, the figures from Dr. Cornish's 
Census Yolume will be used. Of the acres 805,145 entered in the District 
Volume, acres 18,013 were Inam villages, acres 136,655 were Zamindfiri, and 
acres 1,441 were Inam in Government villages ; leaving acres 649,036 as the 
net acreage in Government villages. Of this, acres 157,833 were assessed, 
and acres 135,611 in occupation, acres 22,272 of assessed land being unoocu* 
pied. Acres 448,902, of which the greater part is mountain and forest, were 
unassessed, 400,859 acres being uncultivable and acres 48,043 cultivable. 
It thus appears that in assessed and unassessed lands there were acres 
70,315 available to meet increase of population ; and if, roughly speaking, 
it takes at present about one acre under cultivation to support each member 
of the population, then, allowing for decrease of population in the famine, a 
generation of 32 years ought as nearly as possible to bring the population 
and cultivable area on a par, after which date it is probable that, ttolentei 
volitUet, the rural population will be forced to consider the necessity for 
improved modes of agriculture. Within that period however three seasons 
0! greater or less scarcity may be apprehended ; so the evil day may be post- 
poned for about 40 years, after which the English ploughs and deep culti- 
Tation will have their way. The Land Bevenue estimated for the Government 
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acreage was Bnpeee 1,78,997: the Peshkaah on ZamindSri lands Bupeea 

17,564, and the Quit-rent on Inams Bupees 6,888, or Bupees 2,03,449 in all. 

The Hosiir Taluk, or the B&UghSt, is the most recentii j acquired portion 

of the district, having come into the hands of the British 
orooHAPHT. ^^^ ^^ deatii of Tlpu in 1799. Next to Krishna^iri 
it is the most interesting portion of the district. From its name — the B&ls- 
ghAt — ^there is a general impression that the whole taluk is above the ghfit, 
or on the MaisGr plateau ; but this is far from being the case. Not quite 
half the taluk, prindpallj the north-western portion, can be truly described 
as BdA-ghAt. It is much to be regretted that Messrs. King and Bruce 
Foote, who have so inimitably described the south-east portion of the 
district, have not extended their labours in this quarter, as its topography is 
most interesting. The north-western portion is comparatively plain; but 
broken by an interminable series of undulations, some almost ravines from 
their steepness, and others more gentle in their slopes. Most of these have 
been utilised for irrigation by damming the lower end to retain water ; but 
the works are generally insignificant. The more northerly portion stretching 
through Atthipilli and across towards SaijApuram and on towards BSgalOr 
and the Maisllr frontier is almost quite level : on the east, conmiencing west 
of Solagiri and on towards Uddenapalli, and thence towards Kelamangalam, 
oomes a series of rocky hills, almost deserving the name of mountains, which 
stretch away towards the Elrishnagiri frontier forming part of the second 
line of the Eastern Ghftts, and resulting from the tremendous crushing which 
upheaved the central plateau on its bed of gneiss. On the south-east, for 
about twenty miles, the Mdlagiris form an unbroken chain, separating the 
taluk from Dharmapuri. The whole north and western part of the taluk, 
as far as JaulikSri (misnamed Jaulagiri) and Denkanikdta, is on the Maisllr 
plateau. Except where the comparatively scanty cultivation crowds round 
the villages, th^s tract is generally bare and uninteresting. The gaunt ribs 
of gneiss crop up everywhere, and it is principally in the valleys, where 
water lies longest, that green is to be seen, these latter being often gay 
with areca and other palms. Beyond JaulikSri and Denkanikota, in a line 
drawn from a little south of the former to about three and a half miles south 
of Denkanikota, and then onwards in a south-east direction to the MSlagins, 
is a most renutrkable drop. The whole plateau seems suddenly to sink, as 
if a sustaining hand had been withdrawn, and a new plateau, at a level 
lower by several hundred feet, spreads out A fresh line of hills bears up 
this plateau ; and it is only on scaling the durgam at Kunthukdta that the 
traveller recognises that another depth yet lies before him. Here, in a line 
generally speaking parallel to the first, and passing south of Kunthukota, 
there is another still more remarkable drop, which seems as though the level 
of Ooimbatlir was at last reached. To this lower depth access is gained by 
the so-called Anchitty ghftt; and even after that there are eight or nine 
descents before the level of PennSgaram and the Kftvdri is attained vtd 
l^fitrampfilaiyam. This series of rapid descents, with vast steppes spread 
out at the foot, of each, is very beautiful. So rapid are they that, filled as 
the lower country is with an endless variety of forest-dad peaks and cones 
almost crowding out the little valleys between them, an unusually large 
spread of country is brought into view, and a feeling of vastness, such as is 
inspired by one of Martin's pictures, is produced. Amongst the many beau- 
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ties of the district, tlie view from Jaulikeri, looking south; on a cold and 
blustering, but bright, morning in January, is perhaps the most beautiful, the 
BSjakota gh&t taking second rank. JaulikSri itself is in keeping with its 
surroundings, the quaint roofs, something of the Swiss cottage style, with 
their bright red tiles, giving a home look to the picture which Indian scenery 
80 often wants ; the secret cord is touched and the exquisite pain of heimweh 
'* rises in the heart and gathers to the eyes." On the east the MSlagiris, and 
on the west some minor hills, enclose a verdant yale spreading to the south. 
In the near foreground is the picturesque peak of Msdaing^, and, like a 
shadow in the distant haze, the PonSchibetta in Ooimbattir, its height 
donhled by a film of snowy cloud which drifts half way up, fills up the back 
ground of the valley ; while, in the middle distance, innumerable tree-clad 
peaks pierce the morning mist which hangs in the romantic but fever-stricken 
hofiowB. The country round has less the appearance of a tableland than of 
the summit of a mountain ridge : in its fiora and general aspect it looks as 
if some hill-top had suddenly been depressed, so as to merge in the plains 
while retaining its distinctive scenery. Very beautiful also is the view 
beyond Kunthukdta. The hill-sides are covered with forest : the plains below 
most beautiful, as the tanks under the sunlight fiash out amidst the green ; 
the little red path along the hill-side melts away into a thread in the far 
distance ; the air is redolent with the crushed wild thyme, and the musical 
tinkling of many notes from the cattle-bells is borne upwards on the breeze. 
It is difficult to conceive that these lovely scenes, and the glaring plains 
of Trichengode, trembling in the mirage of the mid-day sun, were created 
by the same hand. Kuuthukota is as it were the ultima ThtUe of civilization. 
A drop of 1,000 feet by Tlpu's ghftt leads to the wildest jungles. Here 
and there a squalid village struggles against wild beasts and fever, and 
the official is happy when he can turn his back, with a good conscience, on 
the unhealthy solitude which has claimed his temporary presence. The 
country south-east of Denkanikdta is jungly. Towards Keiamangalam on 
the east, and Thalli on the west, is the usual bare undulating spread of the 
HosQr plateau. It may generally be said that where the BfilSghSt is least 
prepossessing, as towards BSgalur, it is most healthy; and whenever it 
beoomes beautiful it is unsafe to live in, at least for strangers. The soil 
^ is chiefiy red and sandy loam ; indeed nothing is more 

remarkable than the great absence of black soil ; the only 
parts of the taluk sufficiently level to admit of marshes and vast water- 
spreads, the vegetable growth in which has been the parent of the black soils, 
being too well drained by nature for water to stand there. The red soils 
form 80 per cent of the whole ; the regar 19 per cent., and there is only 
1 per oent. of ezoeptional sml. That 1 9 per cent, is reported to be regar seems 
strange, as the writer, who has been in all the surveyed portions of the taluk^ 
eaanot recall a single instance in which true black soil was seen. The taluk 
Q has not been geologically surveyed ; but probably resem- 

bles the rest of the district — a gneissic formation with trap 
dykes traversing it. Some, at least, of these will probably be found to- be 
continuations of those which cross the 'O'ttankarai and Bhatrmapuri Taluks, 
especially one which may be seeii for miles near Denkanikata, running at 
an acute angle to the Hosilr road, in a direction north-west by north and 
soutii-east by south, and crossing the road about half a mile north, cl Den- 
kanikOta. Another very marked reef may be seen west of the village of 
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Madag&napalli. Iron is obtained at Yfipanapalli in the Bdrikai Pfilaiapat 
and the presence of gold is possible. It was found in MaisPor territory in 
olden times not far from the Hosur boundary, and a remarkably fine quartz 
reef exists near Gumalftpuram to the north-weM of Thalli. 

The taluk has the benefit of both monsoons, of the south-west especially, 

the cold wind from the Western Ghftts sweeping mercilessly 
over the plains from May to September. Subjoined is a 
statement showing the rainfall for a series of seven years. 



MSTBOaOLOOT. 



t 






s 








i 



i 



i 



o 



i 



Total. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 



1. T. 

1 i 

7i 



I. T. 

* • 

2 
24 
7 

o'6i 



I. T. 

2 7 



8 1 
6 
2 



3 



I. T. 

7 Oi 

8 1 
6 1 
1 7 
4 1 



I. T. 

8 2| 

4 

1 6 
3 2 



I 



4 6 
6 4| 



I. T. 
1 


2 
1 


4 



6 
3 



I. T. 



3 



5 3| 
6 

6 

6 
5 94 

1 It 

9 2i 



^ 



I. T. 

6 3 

3 
11 4 

1 3i 

4 li 

11 14 

4 9 




I. T. 

6 94 

6 

6 4 

44 

• • 

4 61 

2 2i 



I. T. 

i5! 

3 



2 
64 



Total .. 
Average .. 



T. 



I. 
41 
19 

46 7 
21 8 
16 
37 
36 0} 



3 



7J 



219 74 



31 3} 



Cldcati. 



The level of the Bftlfigh&t portion of the taluk is about 8,000 feet above 
the sea ; and the land gradually sinks southwards towards the level of the 
KftvGri, where it cannot be much more than 1,300 feet. Owing to its- great 

elevation the northern portion enjoys a most charming 
dimate for nine months of the year ; but, from the 15th 
March to the l&th June, the weather ia very much that of the low country. 
Even then however, when rain falls, there is immediate relief tekt owing to 
the sudden drop of the temperature. Subjoined ia an extract from the 
Meteorological Begister for 1878 kept at the Bemount Dep6t which is only 
four miles from Hosur. 



Montli. 



Thermometers. 






' § 
B 



3 



I 



r lot half . . 
\ 2nd half . . 

1st half . . 

2nd half .. 

1st half . . 

2nd half .. 
(Ist half.. 
)2ndhalf .. 
^^^ (1st half . . 

^•y •• 1 2nd half.. 



January . 
February 
March 
April 



70 

71 
74 
76 
78 
79 
81 
79 
80 
81 



68 
56 
60 
61 
63 
62 
66 
68 
70 
69 



86 

83 
88 
89 
90 
90 
90 
89 
90 
91 



Rain. 



8 
•9 



I 



I 

I 
» 



General 

direction of 

Wind. 



1 
2 



2 
9 
6 
9 



9 

> • 
3 
8 



) 



E.N.E. 

E.N.S. St S.B. 
E.N.E. & S.E. 
W.S.W.&K.W. 
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Month. 



Thermometen. 



Bain. 



A 



n 

o 

a 



1^ 
I. a 



If 



3 d 



S 

-n 

a 



I 



I 



9 



General 

direction of 

Wind. 



Joae 

July .. 
Aagwt .. 
September. 
Oetober .. 
November. 
Deoenber • 



Mrt 

t2nd 

( let 

I 2nd 

(lit 

t2nd 

(lit 

12nd 

(lit 

tted 

(Irt 

(2nd 

(1st 

12nd 



half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half., 
half.. 



77 


68 


86 


2 


2 


9 


79 


67 


83 


• • 


4 


6 


76 


67 


88 


2 


8 


7 


78 


67 


81 


• ■ 


6 


9 


72 


66 


78 


2 


2 


6 


74 


67 


81 


4 


4 


6 


72 


66 


81 


2 


6 


4 


73 


67 


82 


4 


4 


7 


78 


66 


86 


• • 


9 


3 


74 


64 


88 


1 


9 


8 


78 


62 


87 


• • 


8 


9 


70 


62 


86 


» • 


2 


8 


71 


61 


87 


2 


• • 


6 


69 


68 


82 


• • 


4 


6 



/ ^V .8. W. ft M.W. 






J W.S.W. k N.W. 



W.S.W.ftN.W. 



jW.S.W.ftN.W. 
I W.8.W. 
JN.W. 

|n.e. 



The climate generally is feyerish, especially after fhe first biuvt of each 
„ monsoon, this being the only, but a very serious, draw- 

back to residence. Even in this respect, however, no 
fixed line can be drawn ; as one locality may be generally free from fever, 
whfle another dose by suffers from it in a severe type. Thus MattakSri is 
proverbially healthy — though the famine years formed an exception, fever 
iuiTing prevailed there for two years, and the sequelae are only just disap- 
pearing : at Hoenr on the other hand fever seems to be endemic, and 
the intermittent type often fatal. The house of the Executive Engineer half 
way between the two stations enjoys a wonderful immunity. 
The population of the taluk, according to the Census of 1871, was 

193,037, of which 97,276 were males and 95,761 were 
females, which is a remarkable exception ' to the rule 
aooording to which the latter would be expected to out-number the former. 
The population, according to the quinquennial census of 1866-67, was 
169,537 ; the increase in the quinquennium being 23,500 or 13*9 per cent. 
In that census also the males predominated as 86,033 to 83,504. According 
to the returns for 1871 the population averaged 165 or thereabouts to each 
square mile of area. Of the whole number 185,072 were Hindus, 
100,724 being of theVaishnava sect and 78,115 being Saivas; of Masal- 
ouuis there were 6,703, of whom 6,607 were Sunnis, 95 Shias and 10 were 
" others." In the larger population of Trichengode it has been noticed 
that there were only 1,644 Masalmans, the reason why the latter are found 
in greater numbers in Hosur being due to its proximity to MaisQr, where, 



Po?ULATIOir. 



* The nme has heen obeerred in Trichengode. It possibly mf^ns inaccuracy, as the 
diftereace is said to disappear in the census of 1881 ; but this would not be an infallible 
M of the former census, as the mortality during the famine was heavier amongst males 
than amongst females. 
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Up to a comparatively recent date, this community possessed much power 
and influence. Of the Christian community, numbering 1,261 souls, 1,146 
were Roman Catholics, the Protestants being in a minority, as is usual in 
this district, with 115. The agricultural males were 37, 162 and *' labourers" 
amounted to 8,853. As noticed elsewhere this gives no true account of the 
classes who live by the land. According to the quinquennial returns of 
Fasli 1276 they amounted to 124,435, and the number at the last census 
must have been about 6,000 more. The class employed on ** dress,*' mostly 
weavers, were 2,221 males, similarly under-estimated. There is no industry 
in the taluk calling for particular mention ; the land occupying the mass 
of the population, trade in g^ndn and oil-seeds and weaving coming next. 
The great bulk of the population is miserably poor. The language is in 
the main Eanarese, Telugu and Tamil coming next. Comparatively very 
few inhabitants of the Bal&gh&t can speak Tamil. The people are quiet 
generally and law-abiding ; but, especially since the famine, there has been 
an increase in crime, and the proximity to Maistir facilitates escape into 
foreign territory, and renders detection difficult. The condition of the 
non-agricultural classes may be fairly gauged from the following return 
showing the incidence of the Imperial License tax for the year 1878 : — 



Trade, Dealing, 
or Industry. 


1 


Annual Income. 


Number 

of 

Persona 

taxed. 


Rates of 
Tax on 

each 
Person. 


Total of 
Taxes 
paid. 


In Grain . . 

Do 

Do 

In Twist . . 

Do 

Do 

Money-lending ^ . . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Carpentry 
Smith 


X. 

XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 
VI. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 
XII. 
XTI. 


lUS. RS. 

1,260 to 2,500 

600 to 1,260 

200 to 500 
1,260 to 2,600 

600 to 1,260 

200 to 500 

16,000 to 20,000 

2,600 to 6,000 

1,260 to 2,600 

600 to 1,250 

200 to 600 

200 to 600 

200 to 500 

Total .. 


6 

44 

386 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

16 

40 

321 

I 

6 


RS. 

26 
10 

4 

26. 
10 

4 

300 

60 

26 

10 

4 

4 

4 


B8. 

160 

440 

1,640 

60 

10 

4 

300 

100 

376 

400 

1,284 

4 

20 


824 


■ • 


4,677 



Of the 44,750 houses in the taluk 41,144 were inhabited, the remaining 

3,606 being uninhabited. Some 35,698 were thatched, 

8,569 tiled, and only 167 terraced, while for 316 details 

were not given. The average of population to each house was smalli being 

only 4*6. 

The taluk contained 942 villages, of which 514 were Government villages, 

305 were Zamindari, and 33 were Inam. The following 
statement shows the state of the village establishment 
before and after the recent revision. 



VlLLAQBS. 



1 Here, as in Trichengode, the large number of persons who gain a livelihood from the 
necessities of the population challenges attention. 
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TIi9 following is the rent-roll of Am&ni Unds in tba 
taluk, according to the quinquennial return of Faali 
1286:— 



I lil 



II 



I 



Under lU. 10 . . 
fnu „ 10 to R». 30 
Do. „ 30 to „ SO 



113 1,944 
60 1,610 
13 1,034 



61,782 



7,044 



18,1SS 



39,S43 



20,S28, 31,669 »1,32S 



The average iocideiice on each pattadar is Bupoea 2-t4-lx onl;, which is 
nmunallf amall. 

It ii painful to contomplate the wreck evidenced by this statement. That 
the great man of the demand falls upon a pauper tenantiy is nothing 
onnsaal, being the normal state of things ; but that the new settlement, 
iabodnced wi^ a flourish of trumpets only three years before, should have 
been followed by such & tenible deficit u startling. The deficit, of course, 
is mainly the fruit of famine, not of the settlement ; and it is more distress- 
ii^ stiU to remember that when this rent-roll was prepared the famine waa 
ndy half over. For purposes of comparison it may be stated, by anticipa- 
tion, that Hr. Price reported ' the assessment in 1 867 to be Bupees 2,09,91 4 : 
*e kave seen that, according to the district volume, it waa Bupees 1,78,997 
ID 1871. According to the Jammabandi of settled villages f or Faeli 1282 
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the demand was Bupees 1 ,39,560, and according to the new settlement, it was 
Rupees 1,44,925. Even according to the lattor the falling off is Rupees 
53,600 ; while when compared with Mr. Price's figures * it reaches the enor- 
mous figure of Bupees 1,18,589. 

The following return, prepared by Mr. Price, shews the 
revenue of the taluk for Fasli 1276 : — 



RiTBNUX. 



Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous 
Abkfiri 
Local Funds 
Road Cess 
Stamps 
License Tax 



• • 


a • • • 


2,05,409 




. • • . 


5,365 




• • . . 


45,500 




• • • . 


4,850 




■ • • • 


4,513 




• • • • 


18,077 




Total .. 


140 




2,83,854 



This shews an incidence of Rupees l-10-9f per head of the population of 
Fasli 1276. 

Owing to the famine haying upset all calculations, and also owing to the 
abksri being no longer talukwftr, comparisons with any fasli later than 
1284 would be useless. Subjoined is the revenue for that fasli. 



I. Land Revenue — 




(«) Ryotwari 


1,43,462 


(h) Permanently settled Estates. . 


18,429 


(e) Agraharam Jodigai 


14,176 


(d) Land Revenue, Miscellaneous 


6,683 


n. Forest 


11,756 


TTL Abkari 


71,080 


IV. Stamps 


19,711 


V. Road Fund 


14,353 


VI. Special Fund.. .. 


161 


VU. Village Cess 


13,219 


Total .. 


3,13,030 



This return shews an incidence of Rupees 1-9-11 per head of the popula- 
tion of 1871. 
So far as the native method can be regarded as perfect, and it has its 

merits, it may be seen here to the best advantage. Wilks 
goes into raptures over it and describes it as foUows : — 
^* The whole world does not, perhaps, exhibit a cleaner system of husbandly 
than that of the cultivation of BAgi {Cynosurui earocanui of LinnsBus) in 



AoaiCVLTVEl. 



^ These figures howeyer are not exactly fair prenuMea from which to draw inferences, 
for the rent-roll above quoted is only the net rent-roll, that is, the gross rent-roll munm the 
Jammabandi remissiona, which, when returns are given on which calculations for 6 years 
are to be based, should, remissionB being a flnctnating, and possibly wholly absent factor, 
it IB submitted, be excluded. 
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the home fields of MaiaOr. On the first shower of rain after harveet the 
home fielda are again turned up with the plough, and this operation, as 
showers occur, is repeated six suoeessive times during the dry season, at once 
destroying the weeds and opening the ground to the influence of the sun, 
the decompoeition of water and air, and the formation of new compounds. 
The manure of the village, which is carefully and skilfully prepared, is then 
spread out on the land, and incorporated with it by a seventh ploughing, 
and a harrowing with an instrument nearly resembling a large rake, drawn 
by oxen and guided by a boy : when the fidd is completely pulverijBed, a drill 
plough, of admirable and simple contrivance, performs the operation of 
sowing twelve rows at once by means of twelve hollow bamboos (reeds) at 
the lower end, piercing a transverse beam at equal intervals, and united at 
the top in a wooden bowl, which receives the seed and feeds the twelve drills : 
a pole at right angles with this beam (introduced between two oxen) is 
connected with the yoke ; the bamboos project below about three inches 
beyond the transverse beam, being jointed at their insertion for the purpose 
of giving a true direction to the projecting parts, which being cut diagonally 
at the end, serve, when the machine is put in motion, at once to make the 
little furrow and introduce the seed : a flat board, placed edgewise and 
amiexed to the machine, closes the process ; levelling the furrows and cover- 
ing the seed. If the crop threatens to be too early or too luxuriant, it is fed 
down with sheep. Two operations of a weeding plough of very simple 
oonstruction, at proper intervals of time, loosens the earth about the roots 
and destroys the weeds ; and afterwards, during the growth of the crop, at 
least three hand weedings are applied. This laborious process rewards the 
husbandman in good seasons with a crop of eighty-fold from the best land. 
The period between seed time and harvest is five months.'' 

The same process goes on at the present day. The weeding plough is 
especially deserving of mention. It consists of four broad flat-edged iron 
teeth, each tooth about two inches wide, with about an inch between them. 
These are set in a piece of wood, which is drawn like a plough by bullocks 
over the ground, the teeth pointing somewhat forwards and not straight 
down like a rake. This operation leaves the ground perfectly dean, except 
where the drills have deposited the seed, which comes up in perfectly 
straight lines like the teeth of a comb. In hand weeding an instrument 
called Kotthu or Thokalpftrai * is used. This is somewhat like a narrow 
shoe-last, shod with a broad flat piece of iron at the toe, and where the 
instep would come there is a slit in the wood, so as to admit the fingers into 
a sort of hilt. The instrument thus grasped is exactly at the proper angle 
to the ground, and the weeders, holding this in the right hand, work down 
between the drills^ loosening the roots with the Kotthu and puUing up the 
weeds with the left hand. The Kotthu, in the shape used here, does not 
seem to be employed in the Bfirahmahal and Talaghftt^ though on the 
Nilgiris and in Maisdr it is common enough. The grand rotation of crops 
is from kambu to r&gi : the kambu crop however is not here of the same 
importance as it is in the taluks below the ghftts, as the whole interest of 
the farmers is concentrated on the rftgi. The latter is sown in July and 
August, black cholanii which is cut from time to time as it grows for 

^ So pronoimoed colloquially. The correct word appears to he ThOkattapArai. 
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fodder, being sown with* it. Moebai, rSgi and black cholam, and sometimes 
mustard and castor-oil seeds, are also sown together and, with oil-seeds, 
form the second crop. On some lands horse-gram is sown in September 
to be reaped in January or February. Thuvarai (dholl) is not so much 
grown as below the ghlty where it is one of the chief of the later 
crops. The taluk has more profit from the south-west than from the 
north-east monsoon, rain falling from the former any time ttoni June 
to September, and from the latter mainly in October and November. In 
fact a protracted north-east monsoon is not veiy desirable, as it interferes 
with the harvesting of the rftgi, though occasional showers are needed for 
the same and for horse-gram. The taluk is noted for the large number of 
areca gardens, mostly growing under tanks ; but these suffered much in the 
famine, a large percentage of full grown trees having died through drought. 
Sugar-cane and paddy are raised on the wet lands. There is little wheat 
grown and oats have not been a success, though there is no doubt that they 
will prosper if the season is favourable. Four plots in different situations 
have been sown this year, three at HostLr and one at the Mdlagiria ; the 
results have not given more than double the seed put down ; but as there 
was a drought of six weeks at a critical period of the crop's growth, this 
must be regarded aa tolerably successful. The quantity of straw saved for 
fodder was very large. . Former experiments at the depot failed owing to 
drought, and to the roots having spread out laterally and not straight down. 
The culture of black cholam here for fodder is notable, as no crop is grown 
specially for that purpose below the ghfits. The lUana luxuriang has 
been successfully cultivated,^ but only as an experiment. Large quantities 
of jack fruit, limes, and oranges of particularly good quality, and of a 
peculiar but excellent kind of plantain are grown in the neighbourhood of 
Thalii, which is the most fertile part of the taluk. Sugar-cane is much 
grown in the Denkanikota division, the jaggery and sugar produced being 
of very fair quality. Tobacco of a fair quality is also grown for local 
consumption. The pages of Buchanan teem with descriptions of the native 
modes of agriculture then current in Maisflr, which, word for word, may be 
taken aa applying to the Bolftghat. The chief manures used are vegetable 
refuse, yerkam-cheddi and other brushwood. The bones are collected in 
many villages and sold to contractors, who make bone-dust for coffee 
estates and animal charcoal for the Astragram sugar factory. Gowdung is 
much used for bratties and the land is thus deprived of its natural nutri- 
ment. That the ryot understands the utility of manuring his fields, both 
wet and dry, is beyond question ; the limit to its use is only the inability 
of the farmer to procure enough. The cattle droppings, ashes, and other 
sweepings of the house and enclosure are carefully collected and placed 
daily in the manure pit. In the larger families it is common to send a 
woman or girl to collect oowdung from the grasing lands in the neighbour- 
hood fen* addition to the manure pit. Sometimes, when the ryot is needy, 
the cowdung so collected is made into bratties for sale. Sheep and goat 
manure are valued more highly than cowdung. For wet lands in addition 
to the leaves of the yerkam {Aselepias g%gant$a) the flowers of the pungam 



> So far 80 my experience goes it is most intolerant of drought, and in this reopect hean 
no comparison with guinea grass ; I understand that it has failed on the Nllgiiis. 
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tree are ploughed in, and the pungam seed punSk, or oil-cake, is regarded 
as a very valuable manure : it is chiefly used in fields set aside for the* 
growth of sugar-cane. In the '' chaudu " lands, largely impregnated ^rith 
soda, this manure is supposed to act beneficially in extracting or neutralising 
the injurious effects of the soda. The ryots are well aware of the exhaus* 
fion produced by repeated sowings of the same kind of grains in the same 
fields; if they cannot compensate for this by manure^ they occasionally 
change the crop and plant a kind of gingelly and horse-gram instead of 
r&gi ; ground-nuts too are sown for this purpose, especially when the soil 
18 sandy, with the result, it is said, of completely restoring the soil again 
for rSgi. It is not so much the ignorance as the poverty of the bulk of the 
ryots which brings about the poor result of their fanning operations. They 
do not rear enough stock to afford manure, and do not use sufficiently strong 
cattle in their ploughs : they are often obliged to sell as bratties a portion 
of their manure, and, to earn a livelihood, devote a portion of their time, 
which had better be spent on their farms, to working as coolies. The masa 
of the poorer ryots and farm labourers would throw up the plough if they 
could get a steady income of Bupees 4 per mensem, at which price tope 
coolies can be had from the agricultural classes in any number required. 

Subjoined is an estimate of the agricultural produce in the taluk, pre- 
pared by Mr. Price in 1872, a normal year. Any such form prepared for 
the famine, or subsequent, years would fail to give an adequate idea of the 
normal production. 







Estimated 












Outturn per 


Total Outturn. 






Description 


Extent of 
Cultiva. 


Acre. 




Value of 
each Kan. 


Estimated 
Total Value 








of Qrain. 


tion. 


-3 s 


4 
s 


-Si 


• 


oagam or 
Maund. 


of Outturn. 






s| 




9| 



03 










u^ S j 


w* 


^ 








ACRE8. 










B8. 


R8. 


Paddy 


6,120 


5 


. • 


30,600 


• t 


8 


2,44,800 


Qiolam 


84 


H 


• . 


126 


• • 


8 


1,008 


Kamba 


2,957 


H 


• . 


4,436 


• • 


6 


26,610 


Kagi 


110,340 


2 


. . 


220,680 


« • 


6 


13.24,080 


Varaga 


1,890 


2 


• ■ 


3,780 


• • 


6 


18,900 


Samai 


1,800 


1 


• • 


1,800 


• • 


6 


10,800 


Hone-gram 


11,000 


' . 


. ■ 


8,250 


• • 


10 


82,500 


Bengal-gram 


70 


. > 
1 


a • 


36 


• • 


20 


700 


lliaTarai . . 


500 


( 


. . 


125 


« « 


15 


1,875 


TJlmida 


200 


1 


. . 


150 


• • 


24 


3,600 


Pachapair 
Oingelly-fleeda 


70 


. 


• • 


35 


• • 


13 


455 


7,000 




. . 


3,600 


• ■ 


15 


52,500 


Chillies . . 


300 


* • 


25 


• • 


• 7,500 


li 


11,250 


Wheat 


30 


I 


• • 


30 


• • 


20 


600 


Caator-oil seeda 


300 


1 


• • 


300 


• • 


10 


3,000 


8iigar-cane 
Tobacco .. 


600 


. • 


100 


. • 


5,000 


1 


50,000 


500 


. • 


30 


. . 


15,000 


2 


30,000 


Betel-nnt .. 


2,400 


4 


• • 


9,600 


. • 


6 


48,000 


Tamarind .. 


50 


. . 


60 


• • 


3,000 


1 


3,000 


Oround-nnta 


100 


3 


• « 


300 


• f 


6 


1,500 


Goriander .. 


d 


2 


• • 


12 


• • 


9 


108 


Total . . 


4 


i 


• • 


2 


• . 


40 


80 


146,221 


• . 


• ■ 


• • 


• a 


• m 
1 


19,15,366 


VOL. n. 
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From this it would appear that the produce of the land was at the rate of 
Bupeea 9-14-9 per head of the population. 

The subjoined statement shows the extent of holdings in the taluk in 
FasU 1286 :— 



Claasiflcatioii. 


Pimja. 


Nanja. 


Total. 


Arable Land itiU 
nnoccnpied. 


Acreage. 


Aueea. 

ment. 


Acre- 


Aweea- 

ment. 


Acreage. 


Aaaeaa- 

ment. 


Acreage. 


Aisesft. 

ment. 


Ryotwar* .. 
MitU and 
Pakiapat*.. 
Shrotriem* .. 
Inams* 

Total .. 


110,838 

44,806 
23,967 
17,419 


1,16,981 

48,686 
29,608 
21,373 


9,887 

2,966 
2,242 
8,413 


BS. 

48,424 

14,194 
11,649 
17,249 


120,226 

47,271 
26,209 
20,832 


B8. 

1,66,866 

62,779 
41,267 
38,622 


60,800 

28,868 
10,626 


BS. 

66,162 

27,672 
18,932 

■ • 


196,630 


2,16,497 


18,007 


91,616 


214,637 


3,08,018 


96,184 


96,766 



For purposes of comparison the holdings of the district in Fasli 1277 
according to a form prepared by Mr. Price in 1872 are appended. 



^ Taken from cdamna l4 to 19 and 24 and 26 of Bndosnre B to Qninqnennial Statement 
for FaaU 1286. 

* Taken from Road Fund return for Faali 1286 reoeiTed from the Collector, except the 
entries in the last two columnB which are supplied by the Tahaildar. 

* Taken from return supplied by Tahaildar for Fasli 1286. 
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Cattle. 



Hie cattle of the taluk are yery fine, and large herds of them graze in 

the forests of the Denkanikdta diyision. The breed is 
that known as the MaisiLr breed, the AniTnAla being of 
larger frame than the Allambsdi cattle, but shorter in the leg. Both as 
milkers and for draught they are in much demand, large numbers being 
sent to the annual fairs at Tiruvanfimalai, Strirangam, ftc. Previous to the 
revision of the settlement, a system of grass rents prevailed in this taluk, 
whereby some 12,000 and odd acres, nominally assessed at a little under one 
rupee per acre, were let to the ryots for grazing at one-fourth the nominal 
assessment, subject to the condition that they were not required for culti- 
vation. These lands were reassessed at eight annas per acre, the restriction 
as to cultivation being removed. The concession formerly made was 
considered unnecessary, as it did not prevail elsewhere hi the district; 
though other taluks, notably Dharmapuri, were famed for extensive cattle- 
breeding. It does not appear to have struck those who introduced this 
arrangement that, under tiie old rules, if the land had been wanted for 
cultivation, it would have been cultivated ; and the revision of assessment 
was not likely to bring any great extent of lands into cultivation. By 
immemorial custom the ryots graze their cattle free on all Gbvemment 
waste lands, and it was always open to them to resign these grass-rent 
lands, and then graze their cattle on them gratis. A good cow is worth 
from Bupees 30 to Rupees 50 and even more ; a good pair of trotting bulls 
from Bupees 60 to Rupees 120 and more. According to the quinquennial 
returns for Fasli 1286, the tilling cattle numbered 21,457, cows 39,803, she- 
buffaloes 2,002, and sheep 45,979. Taking the whole cultivation ftyakat at 
the same date, there were 10 tilling cattle per 100 acres ; taking 8 sheep 
= 1 head of cattle, there were 31*7 head of cattle per 100 acres cultivated. 
Taking the AmSni cultivated Ayakat ^ only, the tilling cattle were 17'8 and 
the cattle of all kinds 56*5 per 100 acres in tillage. 

InuoATioN -^^ following table shows the sources of irrigation in 

the taluk : — 



Description. 



Tanks 

Surplus channels 
Ordinary anaikats 
Wells 



Govern- 
ment. 



Total . . 



Private. 



337 

2 

36 



375 



146 
1 
7 

207 



361 



Total. 



483 

3 

43 

207 



736 



ThePonfir, Chinnftr or SanathkumSranadi and other minor streams traverse 
the taluk. The most important irrigation works are the Alaiyfilam anaikat 
across the Ponfir about 9 miles east of Hosur, with the channel depending 
on it ; the Sfirandahalli tank and the Thalli tank, 10 miles north-west of 
Denkanikdta, above which the Sanathkumftranadi takes its rise. All the 



1 This is the correct way to make the calculation, as the quinquennial retums show 
the cattle in Government villages only. That is a most unsatisfactory mode of obtaining 
statistics. 
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other taaks and irrigation works are, as a rule, very small. As the taluk is 
influenced by both monsoons, the. supply of water for wet cultivation is 
more certain and regular than in the other parts of the sub-division. While 
on the subject of irrigation works mention may be made of two sanads 
which are historically interesting, as preserving the names of former 
benefactors : the first is that of the Thalli tank, engraved on a stone which 
has been lying on the tank bund unnoticed and neglected for centuries. 
At the heading on the right is a crescent moon, and on the left the sun, 
while in the centre is the usually indecent lingam in an unusually indecent 
position. 
The inscription in the Kanarese language proceeds as follows : — 

*^ May it he prosperou$.^* 

'' On Monday the full moon of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Eartika in the ye^ Yikriti corresponding to the 1452nd year (A.D. 1530) 
of the prosperous and victorious reign of Sftlivahana, and in the reign of the 
chivalrous Achuta Deva Maharftja,* king of kings and lord of the domi- 
nions surrounded by the Eastern, the Western, and the Southern Oceans, 
Honnaliga^ Chettiar, the son of Honnu Ghetti, one of the two sons — ^Vira 
Chetti and Honnu Ohetti — of Akannachenna Chetti, the beloved son of Yira- 
badra DSvam of NSgamangalam, constructed this tank, and assigned by 
formal gift land under it, cultivable with five Kandagams of seeds, together 
with the village of Nallasamudram, under the name of Chettihalli Agra- 
hfinun, and gave the tank the name of HonnSmbuddhi. The paddy lands 
irnder the tank were assigned for the maintenance of temples, and enjoy- 
ment of Brahmaus, Jangamas, and Yidvfimsas — should any person violate 
the terms of this grant he will be culpable as one who commits parenticide 
at Yaranfisi (Benares). Further'' (the donor was evidently doubtful of 
the efficacy of the first Shftpam or anathema) '* should any one violate the 
terms of this grant, he will be g^ty of the same crime as one who murders 
his Guru, a Brahman or a cow at Yaranfisi." Even the accumulated impre- 
cations quoted above seem to have left a doubt in the mind of the benevo- 
lent Chetti for the following Slokas are appended : — 

'* Of the grant of a gift and its maintenance, the maintenance is the 
more important of the two ; for the donor by the g^ft attains Swarga ; 
while he who maintains it attains eternal life. He who maintains a gift 
made by another, acquires virtue double that of him who gave it. He who 
nuaapplies a grant loses the fruits of the gifts made by him. He who 
withdraws his own gift of land, or misapplies a gift made by others, will 
continue for generation after generation for 60,000 years " [in the shape 
of a worm floating in excrement]. The portion in brackets is missing on 
the stone, but the conclusion of the slokam — a very common one — is well 
known. 

The following inscriptions have been added. '' On Saturday noon — 
AmAv&sya — the dark fortnight of the month of Ghitri (April and May) of the 



^ This WM one of the Vijayanagara kings, the predeceflsor of Rama Baja, in whose reign 
ike battle of Tellikota was fought and the ruin of the dynasty sealed. 
'Honnalinga? 
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year Siddharthi (1799), Seringapatain was annexed to the East India Com- 
pany.'* '' On the 16th May of the year Dundubhi (1802) Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton Gleig was Collector of the District of Bftrahmahal, &c." 

The other inscription is on the Dodda BdlCLr Anaikat near Kelamanga- 
lam. 

To left and right at the top are depicted the sun and the crescent moon : 
the lingam is conspicuous by its absence. 

The Shfisanam is as follows : — 

<* On Thathiya (the third day) of B&thrapatha Satha (the bright half of the 
month Bathrapatha) of the year Ptamfidlksha, corresponding to the 159511i 
year of the prosperous and ever victorious reign of Sfilivfthana (A.D. 1673), 
and whilst Chikka D$ya Bftja Odaiyftr of Maistlr reigned at Seringapatam, 
Kumfiraraya Dalavoy (a commander-in-chief) son of Kalulaya MaharSja 
Odaiy&r, Dalavoy of MaisOr, a Kshatriya by caste, and of the B&radwaja 
Gotra (or family of the sage Bftradwaja), constructed this anaikat across the 
8anathkumftranadi near Idahalli, a hamlet of the firka of Kelamangalam 
attached to HosOr, in the names of the ged Mupina Haralu Mallikftrjuna 
NanjundSswaraswfimi, the chief family deity of his Ourusftmi (or priest), in 
order that his ancestors and his ruler may gain heavenly blessings. The 
name given to the anaikat is KumSrasamudram.*' 

Previous to the revision of the settlement, the punja rates varied from 

Bupees 2-4-0 to Annas 6, the average being Bupees 1-3-2 
RatmI^'''*"^ per acre ; the rates on nanja rose from Bupees 1-4-0 to 

Bupees 8-12-0, the averagebeing Bupees 5-5-10. Under 
the revised settlement the average for punja is Rupees 1-1-4 and for nanja 
Bupees 5-3-4, the rates varying from Annas 4 to Bupees 4 for dry, and from 
Bupees 1-4-0 to Bupees 8-8-0 for wet lands. 

The only hill range, properly so called, in the taluk is that known as the 

MSlagiris. The southern portion of the taluk is indeed 
all hills ; but these are mostly detached, or, where they 
mass together towards the EftvSri, not known by any distinctive name. It 
is difficult to say exactly where the MSlagiris commence and end ; as they 
extend northwa^s, more or less unbroken, to a point south-east of Kela- 
mangalam where they are hardly distinguishable from thePanchapalli hills, 
and similarly to the bank of the KftvSri on the south, while they merge more 
or less in the Pikkilimalai in the Dharmapuri Taluk on the east; but, 
practically, they may be held to commence on the north in the valley of 
the Sanathkum&ranadi (marked Chinna AtLr on the Ordnance Map) and to 
end southwards in the OutrSyan,' the highest peak, which rises to a height 
of 4,580 feet above the sea. This would give an approximate length of 
20 miles from north to south, with an average breadth of 5 mQes from 
east to west. They are most easily reached from Denkanikdta, vid Erudu- 
kota, whence access is obtained to Siddftpuram, by a ghftt practicable for 
horses. The plain at the foot is about 3,000 feet above sea level and 
the ghftt is about 1,000 more. In places somewhat stony, after about 
two-thirds of its length, the steep path is succeeded by a series of grassy 



1 The latter peak is so named from a pftlaiakar named Gutti B&yan who ruled the coostry . 
Toimd from this hill. 
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undiilationB and terraoes : the plateau at the top is therefore about 4,000 
feet high, and the average height is about 3,500 to 3,800 feet above 
the sea. The summit is fairly level and abounds in grassy lawns, fringed 
with forest and bamboos. About half a mile south of Siddftpuram is Glen- 
ahaw, a pretty plateau, the property of G. F. Shaw, Esq., on which there 
was a commodious bimgalow which has fallen into ruins. Here coffee was 
tried, but did not succeed : in fact, for want of labour, nothing will succeed 
there which requires any attention, though the climate is cool, and the rain- 
fall sufficient for oats, wheat, coffee and many other products. The plateau 
is too low for tea or chinchona. The most striking feature of the hills is 
the superabundance of white-ants, which seem to develop an activity here 
which they do not possess in the plains. Their cone-shaped dwellings some- 
times rise as high as 12 feet, and abound everywhere. The edges of the 
summit are so thickly fringed with foliage and the feathery bamboo that 
the view is rather restricted ; but a little climbing near Glenshaw brings 
Outrftyan and the Krishnagiri and HosOr Taluks into view, intervening 
hiUs Glutting out Dharmapuri. The Malaislis are chiefly Lingftyats ; but 
there are numbers of Pallis, Irulars, Oollas and other classes. Their 
avocations are agriculture, and the oollection of jungle produce ; and their 
aversion to laboui^ of other kinds is so great that, when relief works were 
started for their advantage in the famine of 1876-78, not one of them would 
oome to work, and the tank repairs were executed by Wudders from Mftrfin- 
dahaUi in the plains. The sandalwood reserves on the MSlagiris, though 
soffering from over-felling, are still valuable, and other timbers and bamboos 
are forthcoming in abundance. The hills are reputed feverish, and must 
be so at certain periods of the year. The Gollas or shepherd caste on these 
hills have a curious custom in celebrating their annual village festival. 
The males and females assemble separately at 6 or 7 p.m. on different sides 
of the village, and there, divesting themselves of all their dothing, go with 
lamps on their heads to the village temple, which is generally about 100 
yards from the village. The women, preceding the men by about 60 yards, 
go round the temple untQ they reach the side opposite to that by which 
they approached it. They then wait until the men come up, when, at a 
given signal, all go round the temple three times. When the females come 
to the gate of the temple the third time they make obeisance to the idol and 
go away, leaving their lights behind them, the men following suit, and then 
all return to the village, and resume their dress before going home. The 
highest points of the hill are to the south and north of the range, that to 
the south being apparently the culmination. Not far from its summit nestles 
a Malaiftli village lying amidst verdant slopes, bordered by jungle and capped 
by a pinnacle of gneiss, the whole forming a charming feature in the pano- 
rama. The great wantof the hiUs is drinking water, which at times is wholly 
unobtainable, and even what water there is, is wholly unfit for human 
consumption, the existing reservoirs being shared by men with the beasts, 
whoBe trampling and offal make the muddy compound a most nauseous 
draught. Europeans would not use it even for bathing, and during the 
famine one officer who was obliged to halt there made his ablutions in beer, 
the only safe liquid which happened to be available. The MalaiSlis, how- 
ever, are troubled with no such refinements. The climate in-doors in the 
hot weather is charming, just cold enough to be bracing, but not so cold as 
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to necessitate closing doors and windows. In rainy weather however it is 
damp and disagreeable enough, and a fire is a necessity. Ferns were not 
observed, probably owing to the drought; but must be present, being 
found at much lower elevations in the district. In the Denkanikota 
jungles the Lamb&dis have their home. Their chief legitimate occupation 
is bringing salt on pack buUocks to the interior of the country, in 
exchange for grain and jungle produce : theft and other offences form 
their illegitimate sources of revenue, some tales being current regarding 
their customs, especially those of the females, which, if true, would be too 
scandalous for record. They are a pecidiar people, quite different from the 
other inhabitants of the Deccan, and apparently a sort of cross between 
gipsies and Irftnis. Their language is supposed to contain words belonging 
to a Panjfibi dialect ; but of Uiis it is not possible to speak with certainty, 
as the attempts made to elicit information from them were not suocessfuL 
Their dress is peculiar, the cloth petticoat and jacket being different in 
make and colouring from those worn by the women of lower Hindustan. 
Bound their necks and arms are strings of shells, something like cowries, 
and the forearm is covered with bone bracelets marked with a peculiar 
tracery in black. Nothing could be a stronger proof of the severity of the 
famine than the fact that even these wild denizens of the woods came to 
the camps. One beautiful girl of about 18, who seemed fit for work, was 
ejected from the HarCLr camp, and, late the same night, was found lying 
outside the fence, faint with hunger and fever. She had stripped off all 
her little bravery of shells and bracelets, worthless as they were, and buried 
them ; hoping to gain admittance without being identified. That she was 
admitted, in her state of health, was a matter of course, but these people 
will not work. What is to be done with them at such times ? Another 
tribe, known as the Irulars, frequent these jungles. They are very wild 
and suspicious in their habits, distrusting their more civilised neighbours, 
who in return fear them as possessed of mysterious powers derived from 
witchcraft. The Irulars are supposed to hold some valuable secrets as 
to the medicinal and other properties of herbs and drugs obtainable in the 
jungles. It is probable that they do ; but they are so reticent on the 
subject that nothing of value can be extracted from them. Their chief 
source of livelihood consists in collecting the various kinds of jungle produce, 
dyes, wax, nuts, &c., for sale. Sandalwood abounds in the Denkanikdta 
jungles as well as on the MSlagiris. Buchanan, writing 80 years ago, 
records the wholesale destruction of this valuable tree by Tipu ; and much 
waste has been committed since his time, with a view rather to immediate 
profit than permanent revenue. As much sandalwood grows on private 
lands, it is very difficult to detect cases in which the Government reserves 
have been trespassed on, as, imless when caught in the act, it is impossible 
to prove that the offender did not cut the timber on private lands. Dinduk, 
Yengai, Bftghi, Yembu, Jungle Naga, Ebony and other woods are obtain- 
able all over the southern half of the so-called BiQaghfit Taluk. Bamboos 
are in profusion on the slopes of the hills. The Elapili, a valuable red dye 
produced from the seed-pod of the plant of the same name, is available in 
large quantities. Acha, a most valuable timber tree, abounds in the forests 
bordering on the Kftvdri ; Ohittagong, satin, rosewood and teak are also 
forthcoming. The lac insect is also active in some parts ; but the produce 
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lias not been much utilised, as may be apparent from the fact that the 
forest officers are generally unacquainted with it. The same reasons which 
conduced to conserve these forest tracts, yiz., the unhealthiness of the tract 
and want of communicationfi, combine also to prevent them from being fully 
utilised as a source of forest revenue. With such a magnificent waterway 
as the EftvSri all along the southern boundary, it is not quite dear why 
more has not been done in the way of floating rafts of timber down the 
stream when in fresh. 

The following is a list of the commimications in the 
taluk: — 



Communications. 



Local Fund Roadi. 



Hosur to Krishnagiri 
Hosiir to Bftyak5ta 
HosQr to Denkanikota 
Kelamangalam to Bfiyakota 
Denkanikdta to Thalli 
Kelamangalam to Denkanikdta 
Kelamangalam to Atthipalli 
HosiLr to Mftlur (within British 
Denkanikdta to Kundukota 
HosOr to Thalli 
MattakSri to Anaikal 
Thalli to Anaikal . . 



limits) 



Length. 

MILES. 

19 
21 
16 
15 
10 

7 
12 
10 

8 
16 

5 



142 



Famine Roads. 



Shdlagiri to Maisur frontier vid B^rikai . . 

B&galar to B5rikai 

Thalli to Maistir frontier vid Gumal&puram 

UddenapaUi to Kelamangalam 

Thalli to JaulikSri . . 

Denkanikdta to Melagiris 



Length. 

MlLKfl. 

14 
7 
5 
6 
5 
g 

45 



The mileage, famine roads excluded, is at the rate oi \\ miles of road 
for every 10 square- miles of area. The roads are fair, especially in the 
northern half of the taluk. South of Kunthukota there are no roads 
vorih mentioning, though the old maps shew a road vid Anchitty to Pennft* 
garam, of which traces survive here and there, especially the avenue trees ; 
hut the road can never have been finished, and the country is too difficult 
for road-making except at an extravagant expense. ^' Tlpu's ghftt," as 
the descent to Anchitty is termed, is a formidable undertaking, practicable 
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only on foot. Pack -bullocks and ponies do find their way up and down, and 
hones have been led this way ; but the experiment is not one that can 
be commended, even if the horse be a friend's and not one's own. The 
winding path is paved with rounded boulders nearly the whole way down. 
Lieutenant Warren of the Oeological Survey reported as follows on iMa pass 
in 1804 : ** The difficult part of the pass begins about 2 miles south-east of 
the drtlg (Mallikarjunadurgam) where it enters the jungle, the descent (for 
about half mile) is moderate ; but it becomes steep and extremely rugged 
on its reaching TdlQrkdta hill. The rapid descent is about six furlongs in 
extent, and is totally impracticable, and perhaps unimproveable, to carriages 
of any description. It took me twenty minutes to descend it on foot and 
it was with difficulty my palanquin followed. From the foot of Tolurkota 
hill the road becomes tolerably good, still descending gently and crossing 
several times a small river, formed by several nullahs rising in from (sie) 
the adjoining high grounds, and met by the two nuUaha which we have 
noticed in MallikSrjunadurgam vale. The pass may be considered to end 
about two miles norUi-east of Anchitty. Although the pass be impracticable 
to every kind of carriage, yet, notwithstanding its great steepness, it is by 
no means difficult of access to people on foot, the road being generally 
dear, and wide enough to admit of four men marching in front, and, though 
extremely rocky, the stones are, excepting at very few places, so ranged as 
to afford a good and safe footing. The length of the pass may be taken 
to be about five miles through a very thick jungle, much infested with 
tigers. The river at the bottom is about thirty yards wide, and was dried 
up in May." 8uch is the only means of communication with the lower half 
of the Hostir Taluk from the north, and from Penn2^aram on the south- 
east the communication is little better. As the K&vSri and mountainous 
tracts divide it from Maistlr and Coimbattir on the south and west, the 
almost complete isolation of this vast tract may be imagined. Otherwise 
the taluk is fairly provided with roads, though ihe BSrikai and other Pfilai- 
pats have some cause for complaint. The roads are generally very hilly, 
so much so that some of them are hardly practicable for driving, as for 
example that between Thalli and Denkanikota. The Engineers who made 
these roads seem not to have been aware of the fact that the distance round 
the foot of a hill is generally very little, if at all, greater than the direct 
route over its summit, not to speak of the easier gradients, and so the roads 
run straight up and down, over hills and down into valleys, until the hearts 
of the beasts of burden are broken. The avenues are very good. This 
taluk, like the rest of the subdivision, is at the disadvantage that the railway 
does not pass through it. No doubt, in time to come, a branch will run from 
Oadgoody to Hosur and Denkanikota ; but it is not likely that the present 
generation will see this. 
HosOir, population 6,360, is the kasba of the taluk, and the head-quarters 
Q rp of the Sub-Collector, the Executive Engineer in charge 

of the range, ^ District Mimsif, Tahsildar, Inspector of 
Police, Deputy Inspector of Schools, D.P.W. Overseer, &c. According to 
its Kanarese signification, the name OsQr or Hosur means '' new town," by 



> AboUflhcd in the recent retrenchmonta. 
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the English known as Oossoor or Oussore ; and by m-diionta purists desig- 
nated tTsur, which is wrong. It is situated on the side of a slight elevation ; 
but the wet lands and tank near it render it feyerish. The water-supply is 
not so good as it used to be, when the tank was steadily kept up to a certain 
level. The well in the public bungalow compound contains the best drink- 
ing water. About half a mile from the town is a rocky hill, 300 feet above 
the plain and 8,120 feet above the sea, crowned by a pagoda of some size, 
risible for a vexy considerable distance. Except the two main streets the 
town is not very regidarly laid out. There used to be a large community of 
weavers who supplied the local demand ; but here as elsewhere this class 
has diminished much during the famine : the remaining population consists 
chiefly of Masalmans, Chettis, and Brahmans. The trade is almost entirely 
in grains and seeds. There is an Anglo- Vernacular School and a Girls' 
School in the town. To the west of the town is an old fort, the name of 
which frequently occurs in the history of Tipu Sultan, though, whether 
Mabiirians or English, the garrison never performed any feats of valour, 
their general custom being to march out at one gate when the enemy 
marched in at the other. On the occasion of the memorable conflict between 
Haidar and Colonel Wood, the English garrison might have effected a valu- 
able diversion in favour of the latter ; but did nothing. When it came into 
BritLsh occupancy in 1791, the retiring Maisur garrison were kind enough 
to make arrangements for blowing up the magazines after the entrance of 
the English troops ; but this plan fortunately failed. The fort is large and 
well built, though useless now, from the commanding position which the 
pagoda hill occupies : indeed it is said that to this was due the massacre of 
the Engineers who built it. Tipu, like his father, respected the skill of 
foreigners in matters of fortifications, and either hired their services or, 
when captives, compelled them to assist in strengthening his forts. Amongst 
the number was a certain gentleman called Hamilton, supposed to be a 
Captain Hamilton of the Engineers, who is credited with oonstructing the 
HosQr fort, and whose death has by some been ascribed to the anger of 
!Kpu at finding that the fort was exposed to fire from the pagoda hill : but 
this is not the case. As narrated by Thornton (Volume 11, pages 439, 440), 
Hamilton and two other prisoners were massacred on the approach of Lord 
Oomwallis' army in 1791. A thriOing tale, under the title of ** A Fair of 
Compasses," appeared, from the pen of Mr. D. S. White, in the pages of the 
Madras Athenceum, some six or seven years ago. Mr. White, when at Hostir, 
was struck by the unusual spectacle of a native mason using a pair of com- 
passes, and learnt from the owner that his father had been working under 
Hamilton or '' Ambuton'*^ on the fort, and had struck up a considerable 
friendship with him. According to his account, there was only one other 
prisoner, a youth of about 17, supposed to have been a midshipman ; and, 
on orders ooming from l^pu for the assassination of the prisoners, the 
Killedar reluctantly proceeded to carry them into effect. The populace are 



* The lutttyes always turn Hamilton into Ambaton. The bridge in BCadras, known as 
Barl)en' bridge, was originally known at Hamilton's bridge; so named after the Engineer 
who built it. The nativee called it Ambuton's bridge and in course of time, the name 
being supposed to be synonymous with ** Ambattai!," the Tamil word for a barber, the 
name came to be Barbm' bridge. 
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said to have mourned greatly over the news, and to have accompanied the 
victims with evexy expression of sorrow to the place of execution, outside 
the town. Here Hamilton, on taking leave of his native friend, gave him 
this pair of compasses, all that he had to give, and told him to keep them as 
a memorial, and hand them down as an heirloom in his family, which he 
did. The younger man suffered first, Hamilton kindly sparing him the 
additional pang of witnessing his own death, and the elder bravely sub* 
mitted to his fate, th$ headi of hoik being hacked off by the village chuekUr. Any 
one who has seen the little round-headed knife of a chuckler, something 
like a cheese-cutter in miniature, can imagine the abominable barbarity 
superadded to the crime of murder. When the terrible scene was over, 
Hamilton's trusty friend, like a true mason as he was, b^fged the bodies of 
the Killedar, and gave them sepulture in his own field, where some crumb* 
ling bricks indicated the site to Mr. White. The story being brought, in 
1876, to the notice of the Gollector, who happened to be at Hosdr, the grave 
was found about 1^ mile from HosOr, on the side of the Udenahalli road ; 
and opened in view to giving the remains Christian burial. When the 
medical subordinate examined the bones, he found the skeleton of a very 
powerful man, conjectured to have been Hamilton, in perfect preservation. 
There was a smaller skeleton, supposed to be that of the mid^pman, and 
a thigh bone which could not be accounted for. As some doubt therefore 
was thrown on the identity of the remains, they were reverently returned to 
their old resting-place, where they are likely to slumber undisturbed until 
the Great Day. Had it been known that, as Thornton records, there were 
three victims, the matter would have been explained, and further search 
would probably have revealed the rest of the third skeleton. The fort, on 
whidi poor Hunilton bestowed so much trouble, has since been dismantled ; 
but the ditch, and glacis, and some of the bomb-proof chambers remain. 
On the southern face, inmiediately over the moat, is the residence of the 
Sub-Collector, now Government property, having been purchased from Mr. 
Brett, C.8., who built it after the designs of Mr. Latham, C.E. Mr. Brett 
built it when Collector of the district, of which Hosiir was then the head- 
quarters, the Bub-CoUectorate being at Salem ; but shortly after its comple* 
tion, the head*quarters of the district were transferred to Salem. The hoase 
is supposed to have cost something like a lakh and seventy thousand 
rupees ; but Mr. Brett kept no accounts after the expenditure exceeded a 
lakh. The cost of the chunam alone was Rupees 17,000.^ The house and 
groxmds were purchased by Government in 1875 for Rupees 10,000, and 
some years previous Mr. Shaw of the Remount Dep6t coidd have got it for 
Rupees 7,000, which would almost be covered by the sale of the woodwork 
alone. The foundations are insecure, and there is always the risk that the 
whole building may collapse and tumble over into the moat. The town, 
and especially the Sub-Collector's house, is unhealthy, owing to the preva- 
lence of malarial fever, caused, partly by the wind blowing down the 
drainage valley, partly by the low paddy lands adjoining ; and especially 
by the miasma from the tank bed, which is not, as formerly, kept full, 

> This estimate was given by the late Paul Pitlai, the Huztkr Sheristad&r, who knew a 
good deal about the building of the house. Mathusudana Rao howerer says that he kept 
tiio accounts and that the expenditure was between forty and fifty thousand rupees. 
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this being now hardly possible, as two tanks above have been secured by 
the Remount Depot. The town is kept tolerably clean by an establishment 
specially retained for the purpose. 

The hill outside the town is known as Yrishabathri (from Yrishabam a 
bull), the story being that ''in ancient times, Yugam not known,* gods, 
men, birds, beasts, and other creatures lived happily, and wanted for nothing. 
Dharmam, or charity incarnate, finding that almsgiving had fallen into 
disrepute, made a pilgprimage to the banks of the Dakshina Pin&kini,' now 
Thdrapalli Agrahflram ; and made ' Tapas ' to ParamSswaran, who, pleased 
at his prayers, granted his request that be should become the ' Yahanam ' 
or vehicle of a deity, and turned him for that purpose into a bull (Yrishabam, 
whence Yrishabftthri). The bull then prayed that, as a memento of his 
visit to the world, a hill in form of a bull should be created ; on which the 
hill in question, with its head to the north and its tail to the south, was 
produced. The buU then prayed that ParamSewaran, with Parvathi D6vi, 
should dwell on this hill, as he did on mount Kailfisa." This prayer was 
heard with favour, and the God, turning himself into an Iguana of brilliant 
eobura» shewed himself, knowing female curiosity, to P&rvathi ; who started 
in pursuit, with her friends and companions. After a long chase, they came 
to Champakavanam, east of Hostlr, when the (Goddess at last seized the 
IgoSna's tail, which came off in her hand : the tail being green (Marakatha- 
vamam) the Goddess turned green also. Feeling fatigued and athirst, 
after her long journey, the Gt>ddess bethought her of her sister Alagananda, 
the Goddess of water, who generated a well, in which the travellers bathed 
and quenched their thirst, the water being turned green by the Goddess, 
whence the well is named * Marakatha sarovaram ' in the Puranas ; and this 
IB the present Paohakulam, dose by the HosfLr hill, to which the Hindus 
attribute many healing virtues. Pfirvathi then resumed her pursuit, and 
found the Gk>d up a tree — the Ghampakamaram — on the top of the hill. 
Muthugala Bishi, the devotee of the place, seeing the strange beast, sum- 
moned Utchayinar, a brother Bishi, who joined him in the chase, on which 
the Igiifina disappeared. Pfirvathi in wrath turned the former dumb for 
having called to the latter, whom she rendered deaf for having come when 
called, and condemned them both to be bom again in the Yedar or hunter 
caste. Hearing, however, that they were trusty Saivas, she joined them in 
prayer to ParamSswaran, who took the form of a Lingam, and, on puja 
being made, emerged from the stone in his true shape, freed the Bishis 
from the curse, and lived happily ever after with Pfirvathi. The hills 
being covered with forests, and frequented by wild beasts, the Lingam was 
neglected and became covered by white-ants' nests. The Yedars, who grazed 
their cattle there, got into trouble daily because their cows came home with 
empty udders ; and were suspected of having milked them. Piqued by self- 
interest, the YSdars watched, and found an Iguftna going into the cell, after 
which the cows came and yielded their milk over it. On proceeding to 
remove the ants' nest, a crowbar struck on the hidden Lingam, which forth- 



> They must indeed have been prehistoric times, when no one wanted anything ; and 
Dharmam seems to have been rather unreasonahle to complain of the decadence of charity 
when there were no objects deserving of relief. 

* The southern Ponftr or Pennftr. 
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with shed blood, at which, taking alarm, the YSdars, abandoning rough 
usage, gently cleared away the rubbish, and iineartlied the lingam, over 
which they raised a pandal, and made puja to it, after which the local BfijS 
built a temple where pdja was performed by the Vddars. This however was 
irreg^ar, as a Brahman ought to officiate, and so the YCdars sought and 
found two Brahman brothers, &n route as pilgrims to Benares, who, taking 
the Yddars for robbers, hid, the one his money, and the other the bones 
of his parents, which he was carrying to the Oang^, and which the touch 
of a Sudra would defile. The Yddiurs, however, took them forcibly, and 
made them make piija ; whilst doing which Brahman No. 1 fell a victim to 
a tiger. Brahman No. 2 went on with his pilja, deploring the loss of his 
companion, and the interruption of his pilgrimage to Benares, when the God, 
in a dream, told him that all purposes would be answered by throwing the 
bones into the Tenkfisi Ganges, or the Pachakulam aforesaid ; and, as a sign 
that the dream was true, told him that, when exhumed, the bones woidd 
appear as flowers. The Brahman found this to be so, and having deposited 
the flowers in the Marakathasaras, abided content in his priestly office. 
The other Brahman, who was devoured by the tiger, was bom again as the 
eon of Krishna Oandharva R&yar, the chief of Anaikonda. When five 
years old, he explained to his father that his present birth was due to the 
favour of the deity, ^ and that the pagoda on the Yrishabathri should be 
enlarged. The Eoja accordingly performed the Thul&bOram ceremony, 
weighing himself in a scale against money bags, and gave the equivalent of 
his weight as an endowment to the temple. The maintenance of the pagoda 
afterwards devolved on the Bfigaliir Pftlaiakfirs, and then on the British 
Government, which commuted the Inams into a Tastik of Bupees 1,400-2-6 
per annum, and finally the temple was vested in Dharmakartas. The 
copper Shftsanams, which embodied the Stalla Purftna, have been Ibst ; but 
the temple contains some inscriptions in Kanarese, Sanscrit, Malayalam and 
Telugu, which might be of value ; these however are somewhat too weather- 
worn to be easily deciphered. Every town and pagoda of any importance 
has its mythical history. To give them all, though the materials are at hand, 
would be tedious and profitless. The above is a fair specimen of the rest. 
Some four miles south of Hosur is Mattak§ri, or the Bemount DepAt,* 
RAm t n Af from which all the indents for cavalry and artillery in the 

Madras Presidency are supplied. The population, 2,848, 
consists almost wholly of persons connected, in one way or another, with the 
Depot, which occupies more than a square mile of ground : being higher 
this station is healthier than Hosur. It has little trade, but at the weekly 
fair there is much traffic, especially in oil and garden produce. MattakSri is 
commonly spoken of as Mattagiri and, as '' Mattam " in Tamil means " a 
pony," and ** giri " a hill, the general idea is that '' Mattagiri " is a place 
where horses are bred, and is so called on aoooimt of the Bemount Dep6t. 
This is but another instance of English carelessness in the matter of proper 
names. Just as Jaulikdri is written Joulagiri, and Ottankarai Uttengherry, 

> This 10 probably a pious fraud, to do honor to a benefactor of the temple, who would, 
doubtless, be flattered at being thus made one of the twice-born. 

* As a matter of &ct Mattakeri is quite distinct from the Depdt, the name properly belong* 
lug to a little village on the HosUr side, half a mile to the north. The mistake is, however, 
now stereotyped, as the post-office at the Depdt stamps its despatches * Muttigiri' 
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the vulgar ^ seem to haTe jumped to the condusioii that every suffix of the 
kind must be '* giri." Now, as at tJ'ttankarai, so at MattakSri there is no 
"giri" of any description. The word ''k€ri'' in Kanarese answers the 
" cheri " of Tamil, (of. PuduchSri = Pondicherry, and Parach6ri or Par- 
cherry,) and signifies simply a hamlet or village. At Mattak^ri used to 
dwell a oertain Guru, or priest, called Mattan (properly Maththan) held in 
some repute, and, as the village sprung up, it was known as Matthan's 
fc3ii or Matta k@ri. The following particidars regarding the Remount 
Depdt may be interesting, especi^y as no information on the subject has 
ever been made public. The writer is indebted for them to Colonel Arthur 
Dmry, the late Bemount Agent. 

In the year 1828 the Bemount Depot for the supply of horses to the 
Uadras Army was removed from Ooongul, 43 miles from Bangalore, in the 
Maislir territory, to the present site, 4 miles from the town of Hosilr in the 
Salem District. This site appears to have been selected as the nearest place 
above the ghfits outside the Maistlr boimdary. It is situated on an open 
elevated position (being 60 feet higher than Bangalore), with a supply of 
water from two large tanks and a good soil. 

Before entering on a description of the Dep6t as it now exists, it may be 
as well to look back at the Regulations for the purchasing of horses at the 
beginning of the century. 

The Dep6t for the purchase of horses was first established at Mangalore 
in 1779-80. The first notice on record regarding the agency is published 
in Q.O.G., dated 17th March 1802, where it is ordered that the appointment 
of Agent for the purchase of horses for the cavalry of the establishment 
being no longer necessary, will be abolished after the arrival and distribu- 
tion of the next lot of Remount Horses. No provision appears to have been 
made for conducting the duties of the department, and nothing further 
appears until 1807, when a Ck>de of Reg^ations was published in G.O.Q. 
directing the Agent to make arrangements with the dealers as to the average 
price paid for horses to be purchased in accordance with the requirements 
as to number and description, which would be communicated to the Agent 
by Qovemment through the Gommander-in-Ghief . 

The horses to be landed at Mangalore, or such other place as may be 
agreed upon, at the risk and expense of the dealers, except for such horses 
as may be lost by shipwreck or be captured by an enemy on the seas, the 
loss of which would be borne by the East India Company. 

No horses to be purchased measuring under 14 ' hands or under 3 ' years 
of age in time of peace, and 4 years of age in time of war. 



1 ThA Survey Department are no better. In a map of the district recently prepared in 
the Survey OfBce, the draughteman, seeing the suffix '* gin," was kind enough to engrave 
a hill on the map as a justification for the name. 

*Ia G.O.Q., dated 12th March 1872, the standard for Oavalry horses was raised to 
14 bands 2 inches. No horses under that height were to be allotted to British Cavalry, 
bat well-bred, strong, active horses measuring 14-1 might be purchased for Native Cavalry. 
Subsequently the standard of all Cavalry horses was again reduced to 14-1 and remained 
10 until, on the recommendation of the Remount Ag^t in November 1876, the standard 
for Artillery and British Cavalry was fixed at 14-2 and for Native Cavalry at 14-1. 

*In G.O.O., dated 12th March 1812, ^ years was fixed as the lowest age in time of 
peace ; under present regulations horses are required to be purchased between the ages of 
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The Agent was authorized to make advances to the dealers if necessary, 
but he was to be held responsible for obtaining adequate security to protect 
the Company from loss. 

The horses after being purchased were to be retained at least one month 
at Mangalore to recruit and recover from the voyage, before a Committee of 
Officers was appointed to pass them into the service. 

As soon as the horses had been passed they were drafted off to the 
respective regiments to. which they had been allotted. 

In 1810 the Madras Commissariat Department was established, and on 
the Ist December the purchasing of Bemount Horses was vested in the 
Commissaiy-Oeneral, the appointment of Kemount Agent was again 
abolished, and an officer of the new Commissariat Department (Major 
A. Grant of the 24th Begiment N.I., Assistant Commissary-General) was 
placed in charge. 

Section YI of the Beg^ation for the conduct of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment provided for the supply of Bemount Horses. 

Under this order the Commissary-General was permitted to avail himself 
of the resources of such markets as he might think proper, prices to be 
restricted to an average rate to be notified by Gt)vemment. 

The Commissary-General was further authorized to appoint a House of 
Agency in Bombay to conduct negotiations with horse-dealers from Cutch 
and from countries on the Persian Gulf, or with other contractors, for the 
supply of horses, for which funds were placed at his disposal at Bombay. 

There was no fixed allotment of followers, or horse appointments, which 
were left to the discretion of the Commissary, the bills for all charges on 
these accounts being made on oath. 

The Begulations regarding advances to dealers, terms of purchase, standard 
and passing of horses for the service by Committee of Officers appointed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, were similar to those provided in the Code for the 
guidance of the Bemoimt Agent. 

Some time about the year 1814 or 1816a Grazing Form was established 
near Seringapatam, where the colts purchased at Mangalore, which were too 
young for the service, were sent to graze for six months or until fit for 
service. Unfortunately no particulars of this management, or of the 
working expenses of this Farm, are to be found on record. 

The Commissariat Officer in charge of Bemounts generally met the horses 
as they landed at Mangalore from October to March. When he had made 
his purchases, he sent the young colts to the Grazing Farm, as above, and 
marched with the horses selected for the service to the Depot, which had 
in the meantime been established at Coongul, arriving there towards the 
end of April or beginning of May ; the Commander-in-Chief then ordered 
the Committee to examine the horses, and to distribute such as they passed 
to the different branches of the service for which they were allotted. 

In January 1826 Lieutenant Manners, Deputy Assistant Commissaiy- 
General in charge of Bemounts, received instructions from the Commissary- 
General to send all the Bemount Horses, as weU as the young colts, to the 
Grazing Farm near Seringapatam, instead of sending them to Coongul. 

4 and 7 ; somo few promising colta are purchased at 3 years old ; but are not sent to the 
serrice until they reach 4 years. 
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In ▼riting to the British Resident at Maisiir to notify this arrangement, in 
▼iew to the necessary supplies being provided. Lieutenant Manners estimates 
the number of horses to be purchased for the year at about 800. 

In March 1827 Oaptain Oox, Assistant Commissary-Oeneral, who had 
reli6?ed lieutenant Manners, notifies to the Resident that the Bemount 
Horses will be sent away from Mangalore in lots as purchased to Ooongul, 
the oolts only being sent to the Grazing Farm as before, and estinkates the 
number to be provided for at the Ooongul Depdt at 1^000 horses for four 
months, or up to the end of July, when they would be brought before the 
Committee and distributed to the service. 

In April 1827 Captain Prescott was appointed Assistant to Oaptain Co:ic 
in the Bemount Department, and was placed in charge of horses at Goongul 
with two European subordinates to assist him ; but in the following June 
this officer was transferred in the Commissariat Department to Elamptee, 
and Oaptain Hunter, 1st Begiment L.C., was appointed Assistant Com- 
mi8sary-(iteneral, and ordered to take over charge of the Bemount Depart- 
ment from Oaptain Cox, who was transferred to the Ghrazing Favm near 
Seringapatam. Lieutenant Andrew Dyoe was appointed as Assistant to 
Captain Hunter and placed in charge of the Dep6t at OoongiuL Oaptain 
Hunter took charge of the Bemount Department at Mangalore in November 
1827. This is the first instance recorded in the Depdt books of the officer 
in charge being required to lodge security with Oovemment for his honesty. 
He was directed by the Commissary-General, under G.O.O. dated 9th 
December 1816, to furnish the security fixed for an Assistant Commissary- 
General to the amount of 10,000 rupees. The last incumbent was the 
first Agent who was not required to furnish any security,, the order having 
been cancelled in his predecessor's time. 

In March 1828 Captain Hunter applied for p^noission to send some 400 
horses to the neighbourhood of Anaikal, about 12 miles from Hostir within 
the Maisfir territory (the horses were ev^itually sent to the HoeCLr District), 
in consequence ai the scarcity oi forage at Ooongul ; and in the following 
August we find that the ground near MattakSri was handed over to Captain 
Hunter for the Bemount Depdt. 

The following statement shows the number of horses and colts in the 
Bemount Department on the 8th March 1828^ previous to the transfer of 
the Depot from Ooongul to Hosur : — 



At Ooongul • » 
„ Mangalore 
,, Bombay 
yy Farm • • 
„ Jaulnah . . 
„ Secunderabad 



Expected from AUanah Abdullab^ Obntractor for 
the Northern Horses 



• •• 



472 
92 
74 

162 
73 
8& 

959 
200> 



Total 



• » 



1,159 



yoL. n. 



24 
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The last Committee assembled at Coong:uI in May 1828, when 420 oi the 
above horses were disposed of as per statement annexed. 

** The Committee consider it due to Captain Hunter to observe that the 
whole of the duties of the Dep6t appear to have undergcme an entire change 
for the better, each duty is now clearly defined and the effects produced by 
the simplification of stable duties is manifested by the appearance and the 
healthy state of the horses : the rare occurrence of injuries from horses 
getting loose may fairly be attributed to the most active exertions, combined 
with the observance of a dear and uniform system which cannot fail to 
produce lasting advantage to the service." 



Horses from whence received 
or purchased. 



I. 
II 

21 
|i 

Bo 
1^ 



I 

'2- 



How distributed. 



Passed by a Ck>minittee at Hyderabad 

Arabs and Persians purchased by Captain 

Morrison at Bombay 

Purchaaed by Captain Hadeod at Trichino- 

poly 
Piurchased by Captain Hunter from dealers 

at Bangalore and Coongul 

Selected at Mangalore by Lieutenant Dyce . . 
Rejected horses again brought forward by the 

contractors 
Horses purchased in seasons 1824, 1825, 1826 

and 1827 by Captain Campbell, Lieutenant 

Manners, and C&ptain Cox 

Total .. 



74 


33 


41 


86 


3 


83 


1 


1 


• • 


26 


• • 


26 


36 


1 


35 


60 


56 


4 


137 


40 
134 


96 


420 


286. 



Officers' chaiqeers 
13th Light Dra- 
goons 
Ist Light Caralry 
3rd Light Cavalry 
4th Light Cavalry 
H.E. theOovemor 
H.E. the Com. 
mander-in-Chief 



54 

90 
86 
35 
19 
1 

1 

286 



In November 1833 the Madras Government agreed to the proposition of 
the Gbvemment of Bombay for the employment of a joint B^oiount Agent 
to purchase horses in Bombay for the two Presidencies. It was understood 
that all horses purchased by the Agent were to be examined and passed by 
a Committee at Bombay, and that horses passed by the Committee would be 
drafted by alternate selection, in proportion to the number required by each 
Presidency, the Agent selecting for Madras and the Committee for Bombay, 
a copy of the Proceedings of the Bemount Committee being furnished to the 
Madras Government. 

In the letter addressed by Mr. Secretaxy Clerk to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, acceding to the above proposition, it is further added that the Madras 
Government has adopted measures with the view of obtaining Itemount 
Horses from Australia, and that they are in hopes that the importation from 
that quarter, with the horses obtainable in Maistlr and in different parts of 
the Madras territories, will, in a few years, render this Presidency indepen- 
dent of all other sources of supply. The horses thus purchased at Bombay 
were transported by sea to Man^ore and marched thence to Hostir at the 
liflk and expense of the Madras Government. 

This arrangement not having proved either advantageous or economical 
so far as Madras was concerned, was discontinued in 1849, subsequoit to 
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Svne* provided by Miyor Camp' 
Ml firom Ut January 1856 to 
ZUi March 1859. 



which horses were procured for the Madras Army from beyond sea, and 
from Bombay, by direct purchases from the dealers under the arrangements 
of the Bemount Agent at Hosvir. This system was found to work well in 
ereiy respect and was less expensive than the former plan. 

In 1854 the Gk>yemment of Bombay requested the reconsideration of the 
Madras Qoyemment as to whether the mutual interests of the two Fresiden- 
des would not be advanced by a return of the old system of a Joint Agency ; 
but, on Major Hill showing that the average cost of each horse purchased 
at Bombay would be more than those purchased at HosUr by Bupees 165 
per head, the Madras Government resolved that the existing system should 
be left undisturbed. 

The Bombay Government again raised the question in 1859, when, refer- 
ence being made to Major Campbell (then Remount Agent at HosQr), he 
stated in a letter to (Government dated 1st April 1859, that ''there is no 
doubt that the horses received from Bombay cost the Madras Government 
more than those purchased here ; but the demand for horses has increased so 

greatly in the last three years (as per margin) 
that, if I am debarred getting horses from 
Bombay as has hitherto been the case, I shall 
be quite unable to meet the exigencies of the 
service, and therefore I see no alternative but 
to revive the Joint Agency as proposed by the 
Government of India." On this communication, 
and in consideration of the views of the 
Bombay Government on the inexpediency of 
the officers of the two Presidencies competing 
for the purchase of horses in the same market, 
the Government of India ordered that the 
system of the Joint Agency at Bombay should be revived. 

This system continued till the year 1861 when, owing to some reduction 
in the Cavalry, and on the recommendation of Sir W. Mansfield, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay, the Joint Agency was finally abolished. 

In O.G. dated 1st May 1861, No. 1569, the Governor in Council was 
'' however of opinion that it would be desirable that the Madras Agent 
shoidd have full authority to proceed to Bombay for the purchase of 
Bemounts, when required by this Government to do so, in case of any 
failure of the usual supply at Hosur. 

'' As the Madras Agent would only resort to Bombay on the failure of local 
supply at Hosur, and the average prices paid for horses purchased woidd 
not exceed the regulated rate fixed for both Governments, no undue inter- 
ference with the market need be apprehended." 

In 1834 Lieutenant J. Hill, Deputy Assistant Commissary-General, who 
had for six years been Assistant to Captain Himter, succeeded the latter 
officer as Remount Agent, and held the appointment for twenty years, until 
he was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, when he was relieved by Captain 
A. R. ThomhiU. 

During this time the Breeding Establishment had been increased by the 
importation of stallions from England and from the Cape. The following 
extracts from the report of Commission appointed by Proceedings of Govern- 
ment, No. 2239, dated 14th June 1869, to report upon the proposed estab-* 



Tears. 


Number 
of Hones 
supplied. 


1856-57 .. 
1857-58 .. 
1858-59 .. 

Total .. 


636 

988 

2,108 


3.732 
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liahment of breeding iftuds i& the Madrae Presidency, will give a good idea 
of the efforts that have been made by the Madras €K>yemment to improve 
the breed of horses in Southern India and the results. 

'' With reference to the experiments that have already been made in con- 
nection with the establishment of breeding studs in Maisnr, we find that from 
the first establishment of the Depot at HosQr in 1828, the Silladari system 
was, for some time, in force. A certain number of stallions were lent to the 
Silladars of the Maisnr Horse for the purpose of breeding and were subject 
to periodical visits of inspection by the Officer in charge of the Depdt at 
HosOr, who purchased from the Silladars, on behalf of Government, the 
promising progeny of the stallions. 

'* In the year 1838 the Madras Government sanctioned the formation of an 
experimental Breeding Stud at Hosur on a small scale ; the sires supplied 
for it were all, or nearly all, Arabs, and the mares, fifty-three in number, 
consisted of ten English, thirteen Cape, and thirty Toorkimans. 

*' Some of these mares were kept at the Dep6t at Hostbr for one and two 
years, some for seven, eight and nine years, while others were at onoe 
distributed amongst the ryots of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. 

** Of the ten English mares, eight were sent out from England by the Ck>urt 
of Directors, and two were purchased in this coxmtry. These mares were 
very generally condemned, and the President of this Conmiission can, from 
personal observation, speak to the fact of their having been so. 

" The Gape mares were considered good and approved of, with the excep- 
tion of their size which was small. The Toorkiman mares were judged good 
specimens of their breed, and having been purchased in a lot on commission, 
from a dealer, were not picked. 

^' In 1842 stallions were again supplied to the Silladars of the Mysore 
Horse, amongst whom breeding from Government stallions had for a time 
been discontinued, and in 1846 the Government, on the recommendation of 
the late Sir Mark Oubbon and the Bemount Agent, decided on reducing the 
Breeding Stud at HostLr to twelve brood mares, and distributing the rest 
amongst the ryots of the district. 

''At Hosilr horse breeding from these mares continued till^about 1849, 
a period of eleven years from the first establishment there of the Breeding 
Stud. 

" The rex)orts of the several Committees on the colts bred at Hosur by the 
Silladars and by the ryots vary a good deal, and are somewhat perplexing ; 
but one fact may be accepted, viz., that the Hostir bred colts were superior 
to those reared elsewhere : with few exceptions, however, none of the foals 
developed into horses that coidd be classed above the type of animal con- 
sidered fit for Light Cavalry. 

" It is possible that the system adopted in the management of the Breeding 
Stud might have been capable of improvement, but it must be remembered 
that the experiment was conducted by a most painstaking officer, and one 
who possessed the confidence of his superiors in a remarkable deg^ree ; 
which in itself was no slight advantage, inasmuch as it gave to an efficient 
officer that latitude in the organization and management of the Stud that 
can alone ensure success in an undertaking of the kind. 

" Colonel Hill appears to have been strongly impressed with the advan- 
tages of the Silladari system, and from the year 1842, when that system 
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was extended for breeding purposes, to its final collapse, about 1856, evety 
encouragement was afiforded it by the support that the then Commissioner 
Sir Mark Gubbon and Colonel Hill gave it. 

'^ The latter officer purchased from the Silladars every colt that gave the 
slightest promise of eventually becoming a good trooper. 

'* Though thus favorably disposed towards the Silladari system, however, 
Colonel Hill appears to have reoonmiended the abolition of the Gh>vemment 
Breeding Stud in favour of the former, not because in his opinion the latter 
had proved a failure, but purely on grounds of economy, as he considered 
that breeding by the ryot and Silladars would be a less costly manner of 
supplying horses for the service than any other. The fact of his having 
suggested, on the abolition of the Hosur Stud, that the best mares should 
be retained to breed stallions from, proves that Colonel Hill regarded the 
experimental Stud at Hosur as having been successful as far as the quality 
of the produce was concerned. 

''In 1856 the Commissioner of Maistir recommended that the Silladars 
should thenceforth be dealt with in the same manner as the horse-dealers 
that supplied the Dep6t, that is, that they should find a market at the 
Oovemment Stud only for such colts as were really fit for the ranks. 

" This decision was the death-blow of the Maistir Silladari system, which 
from the date of that decision being arrived at gradually declined and 
eventually collapsed, thus proving its incompetency as a safe source of 
supply of horses for the Coast Army. 

'' From a careful consideration of these experiments which in past years 
were made in horse-breeding in Maisur, we are of opinion that it is proved 
without doubt that any hope of successfully establishing Breeding Studs 
through the agency of the ryots or the Silladari system is vain. The ryots 
ef Southern India are not a horse-breeding people, and the Silladars, with 
every advantage that Government aid and support could give, failed in 
producing horses fit for Gk»vemment purposes. 

** We conclude, however, from the partial success that attended the experi- 
mental Breeding Stud at Hosur under the immediate superintendence of 
the Bemount Agent, that a good description of horse for military purposes 
con be bred in tiie Maistir country." 

Upon the above report Government passed the following order : — 

'*The Right Honorable the (Jovemor in Council is of opinion that the 
project of establishing a Stud for breeding Eemount Horses at HosQr must 
be abandoned, as the report presented by the Commission has proved that 
the cost of producing a horse fit for military service in this Presidency 
would be so excessive (about Rupees 1,300 for a four-year old), that the 
scheme can be no longer contemplated, notwithstanding the advantages 
omtuigent on the system of production at home." 

The following extracts from a report upon the Hostir Stud which was 
made by Brigadier-General D. Gaye, Inspector-General of Artillery, in 
January 1877, gives a fair statement of the working of the Depdt at the 
present time. 

Although the inspection of the Depdt was made under orders of the 
Oovemment of India by the express desire of His ExceUency Sir F. P. 
Raines, the Commander-in-Chief of India, no copy of the report was ever 
furnished to the Madras Government although applied for. 
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'' Afi to the system piirsued in regard to the keep and care of the Bemounts 
at Uosur, I beg to report that green grass is purchased daily from natives, 
who, in good seasons, can provide any amoont required, in bundles weigh- 
ing 160 lb., sufficient for the daily rations of four-Bemounts, and for which 
5| annas are paid. Each Kemoiint is allowed daily either 40 lb. of green 
grass or lucerne, 20 lb. of rl^gi straw or 12| lb. of hay. Hay and rSgi are 
bought or grown on the Farm attached to the Dep6t. The grain ration 
consists of 6 or 9 lb. of raw cooltee for small or large Remounts, which is 
boiled before being given ; this is supplied by contract, the average price in 
good years being 47 lb. per rupee ; this year, on account of the famine, it is 
expected to be about 1 9 lb. per rupee. EAch Syce looks after two Kemounts. 

*' The Australians are granted as much liberty as the paddocks will afford, 
that is, when grass is available and weather admits as many are turned 
loose to graze as there is accommodation for ; at other times, they are kept 
in loose boxes or picketted without heel ropes. Remounts of other breeds 
cannot be turned loose ; they are kept in boxes or picketted. 

'* The Depot is subdivided into three sets of lines, each in charge of a 
European Conductor, with a third part of the establishment under him ; 
in addition to these three sets of lines there are the sick lines under the 
Veterinary Surgeon and his establishment and the Farm also under Euro- 
pean supervision. 

** Remounts on arrival are distributed to these lines, the establishments of 
which vie with one another in endeavouring to improve and quiet the 
horses committed to their charge in the shortest possible period. 

<< In each line there is a Naigue (a pensioned Cavalry man) with twelve 
Chabooksowars or Syce riders, who handle and gradually break in and 
exercise each Remount in the Riding School. The drill is in every respect 
most admirable ; the men ride extremely well, have excellent hands, and are 
cool and gentle with their horses. I look on the drill and exercise of the 
Remounts at HosfLr as one of its chief merits. 

*' The Remounts are ridden in plain snaffies and native saddles, by men 
selected from amongst the Syces as being good riders. Their dress (a very 
plain and cheap one) and boots ai*e given them, and their pay is increased 
a rupee, in some cases two rupees per mensem above their ordinary wages ; 
and with this trifling expense to Government the Remounts are not only 
broken to saddle, but can be put through (a single ride) in the school, at a 
walk, trot or canter, that would do credit to any regiment. 

'^ With drill thus going on in the three lines, morning and evening, each 
Remount gets an hour's riding three days a week. 

*^ I would beg to bring this admirable system of exercise prominently to 
notice in the hope that something of the same sort may be adopted in the 
Reserve Depots in Bengal, where I am informed horses are only exercised 
in hand by the Syces. 

** The routes by which Remounts reach Hosfbr are as under : — 

Ut. — ^Australians are purchased in Madras, chiefly in January and 
February, and are sent by railway to MfiUur, a station in the 
Bangalore line, twenty-four miles from Hosur,^ which distance 
they march. 

> From Mattakeri, not from Hostv. 
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2jiJ.— A few Persians have been brought by rail to HosUr from Bombay, 

but the general route for them is by steamer &om the Persian 

Gulf to Bombay, thence by boat to Mangalore, from whence they 

march to Hosur, or by boat from Bombay to Beypore, and thence 

by rail to Hostir vid M&lltlr. 

Srd. — The Northern Horses are imported vid Scinde and Kurrachee, 

thence by boat to Mangalore, and route march to HosQr ; the old 

system of registering these horses as Toorkiman, Heerati, &c., 

which prevailed in Madras has now been abandoned, and they 

are now all registered as Northerns, and are purchased for 

British and Native Cavalry, being considered here, as in Bengal, 

unsuited for Artillery. 

'* The above horses are also usually purchased at Hostir during January 

and February ; Bemoimts are generally drafted to the service in September, 

and after that 150 Bemounts are kept in reserve in the Dep6t. Each 

Bemount is supposed to be turned into the ranks at a cost of Eupees 700 

which includes his own price and a share of all Dep6t expenses." 

The following table shows the number of horses purchased and sent to 
the service each year for the last ten years : — 



toaon. 



S 



s 



o s 






o 

•ft 

<^ It 



a 

1 



•22 



M> 



1-S 



Remarks. 



1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1878-74 
1874-76 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 



685 


642 


606 


23 


61 


447 


626 


624 


16 


7 


626 


488 


393 


10 


14 


696 


622 


614t 


10 


6 


691 


600 


664 


10 


9 


608 


294 


418 


10 


1036 


371 


420 


406 


7 


8 


370 


818* 


690 


11 


2 


686 


614 


682 


8 


10 


499 


613 


621 1 


9 


11 



* strength of Native Cavalry 
Regiments increased. 

t Including 80 horses sent 
to Ben^^ 

t Inclndmg 31 horses sent to 
Horse Artillery at Meerut, 
and 80 horses to Eamptee 
to replace others sent to 
the front. 

} Surplus sold in conse- 
(nience of reduction of 
Native Cavalry. 



SUUemmt showing the Average Prices paid for different ela$$e$ of Moreee for the 

last ten yean. 



Season. 


Aostralian. 


Cape. 


Arab. 


Persian. 


Northern. 


Total 
Average. 




R8. A. r. 


we. ▲. T. 


M. a. p. 


ms. A. r. 


RS. ▲. p. 


R8. ▲. p. 


1869-70 


562 6 11 


666 4 


628 14 6 


639 13 10 


618 7 10 


646 14 6 


1870-71 


668 4 6 


662 10 1 


677 14 3 


626 14 


494 12 6 


647 6 1 


1871-72 . . 


670 2 4 




667 8 


660 12 7 


468 


644 3 4 


1872-73 . . 


640 13 7 




• • 


628 1 6 


491 8 7 


617 10 11 


1878-74 . . 


568 10 6 




• • 


660 


493 14 


637 2 


1874-76 . . 


663 1 4 




• • 


627 6 1 


461 1 9 


646 9 6 


1876-76 . . 


641 11 3 




676 


626 


487 8 


632 9 1 


1876-77 . . 


636 3 4 




646 10 8 


614 


489 3 8 


619 16 10 


1877-78 . . 


660 




• 1 


• • 


466 10 8 


617 14 4 


1878.79 


669 1 




• • 


608 11 1 


467 3 1 


628 10 6 
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. The maximum average price allowed by Gbyenmient is Bupees 575 per 
horse, and, if horses covld be obtained of that value all round, it would no 
doubt be of advantage to the service both practically and economically, but 
the highest average is seldom obtained even by Australian dealers, as there 
are always some inferior horses in every lot, which must be purchased, or 
the dealers could not afford to import the better class, and these detract 
from the total average. 

The average cost of keep of each horse at the Depot throughout the year 

in a favorable season is about Rupees 15 per month ; thi» 
Cost eep. ixxdudes feeding, attendants, line articles, contingencies, 
riding establishment, shoeing and veterinary charges. 

The annexed table shows the cost of keep in two years, 1876-77 and 
1878-79,^ one before and the other after famine : — 



1876-77. 



Month. 



No. of 
Horaea. 



Feeding. 



Contlngenciet. 



Aven^ 

per 
Horse. 



Remarks. 



1876. 




April .. 
Uny 


imi 


421 


June 


421 


July 


422,^ 


August 


429A 


September .. 


394,% 


October 


294t,V 


November .. 


isoiij 


December .. 


1791} 


1877. 




January 


208if 


February . . 


311A 


March 


616;^r 



BS. A. P. 

4,285 9 8 

4,163 

3,934 15 

3,884 1 

4,406 13 

3,496 8 

2,741 5 

1,752 11 

1,821 6 



2,041 11 
2,543 10 
7,640 5 



BS. A. p. 



1,979 6 
1,790 14 
1,759 6 
1,841 6 
1,918 8 
1,892 12 
1,589 11 
1,046 7 
1,095 8 



5 











1,531 7 
1,628 4 
2,965 1 



B8. A. P. 

14 2 7 

14 2 3 

13 8 4 

13 9 

14 11 10 

13 10 9 

14 11 8 

15 7 6 

16 4 



17 1 6 
13 6 5 
17 3 4 



1^1 
3 a 






£5.3 









3$ 



5*1 1 

o S 



!i§ 



as 



s$ 



1878-79. 



Month. 



No. of 
Homes. 



Feeding. 



Contingencies. 



Average 

per 
Horse. 



Ibemarks. 



1878. 




April 
May 


588^ 


587 


June 


587 


July 


586if 


August 


684A 


September .. 


454A 


October 


234|,»f 


Kovember .. 


199gJ 


Deeember .. 


156* 


1879. 




January • . 


220 


February . . 


361« 


March • • 


561A 



&B. A. 



9,840 
9,418 
9,447 
10,030 
10,426 
7,543 
4,137 
3,124 
2,128 



15 

12 

9 

10 

5 

6 



5 

2 
6 
3 
9 
2 



12 8 

10 8 

9 



R8. A. P. 



2,762 9 
4,165 2 
7,653 2 



10 
7 
8 



2,363 
2,37!2 
2,356 
2,320 
2,576 
1,963 
1,299 
1,143 
993 



11 6 

9 

10 11 

8 4 

5 8 
10 2 
13 9 

6 10 

9 6 



1,640 11 
1,704 6 5 
2,584 11 4 



&B. A. P. 



8 

9 

1 



20 11 9 

20 1 4 

20 1 

21 

22 4 

20 14 11 

23 5 3 

21 6 
20 3 



20 7 
16 3 6 
18 3 10 
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1 1876*77 was to some extent a famine year. 
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The total aroa of land ocoupied by the Depot, including the Farm, ia about 
711 acree, viz. : — 



Particnlan. 



CkntB. 



Dqidt property, buildings, tope, grass, Ac. 

Garden land, kc. 

Village-site, ko, 

Stream, tank, and well 

Road 

Dnpdt propertj, bat occupied by persons enqiloyed in XXepdt 

V/uiGv •• «■ •• •• .• •» .• 

PriTste property 

Total Area .. 



484 
44 

2a 

21 
27 

2» 
76 



710 



07 
7& 

24 

12 

28 



95 



Oastration. 



In the year 1847 the Remount Agent, Major Hill, having heard that 

an experiment wae being made in Bengal to ascertain 
whether Cavalry Regiments could be efficiently mounted 
on geldings, the Madras Gbvemment sanctioned a trial being made in 
this Presidency, and a number of Mais^ir colts were castrated at the Depdt 
to complete the 4th M.L.C. at Bangalore. Major Anderson, Commanding 
4th Light Cavalry, having expressed himself much in favour of the system, 
some experimental marches were made with a squadron of geldings and a 
squadron of entire horses, which resulted in the gradual introduction of 
geldings first into the Native Cavalry, then into tiie Artillery, and then 
into the British Cavalry, the Commander-in-Chief recommending each 
extension of the system very strongly. For many years past every Arab, 
Persian and Northern horse is castrated at the Depot before being drafted 
into the service. The following are the results of the operations for ten 
years: — 



Season. 


No. of 

Horses 

castrated. 


No. of 

Horses 

died from 

operation. 


Season. 


No. of 

Horses 

castrated. 


No. of 

Horses 

died from 

operation. 


1869-70 . . 
1870-71 . . 
1871-72 . . 
1872-73 . . 
1873-74 . . 
1874-76 . . 


498 
334 
298 
292 
327 
266 


11 
8 

4 
4 
2 

• • 


1876-76 
1876-77 . . 
1877-78 .. 
1878-79 

Total .. 
Arerage .. 


87 

83 

243 

203 


• 

2 

• • 

1 


2,581 




258 



TOL. II. 



2& 
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BUUment showing the Thiol Coit of 1,095 Hones at the RmawU Dep6t, 

from \Bt April 1878 ioZUt March 1879. 





No. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Estimated or aasqmed yalae of 582 hones 
remaining Ist April 1878, with all their 
expenses from the date of purchase at, 700 
rupees each 

Original cost of 513 horses purchased during 
the season at an average rate of Hupees 
528-10-5iiJ 

Cost of entire estahlishment 

Cost of keen . . . . . • . . . . 


582 

513 

■ . 


BS. ▲. p. 

4,07,400 

2,71,200 
45,107 6 5 
81,331 6 
18,523 8 

8,422 4 9 
1,828 


BS. ▲. P. 

• 

8,33,812 4 2 
7,54,018 4 


Cost of contingencies 

Add— 
Interest on capital of Rupees 2,10,557-8-6 
invested in thepurchase of 421 horses 
throughout the y'ear, at 500 rupees each, 
at 4 per cent, per annum 
Interest on the value of buildings, viz., 
Bs. 45,700, at 4 per cent, per annum . . 

Total Expenditure .. 

Deduct from the foregoing outlay — 

By sale of 11 horses 

By value of 521 horses allotted to the 
service, at 700 rupees each 

Estimated or assumed value of 553 horses 
remaining on the 1st April 1879, with all 
expenses from date of purchase, at 700 
rupees each 

Transferred to the Farm, wide P.G. No. 
5904, dated 4th November 1878 

Died 

Total Deductions .. 
Profit and Loss . . 


• • 


1,095 


• « • • 


11 
521 

553 

1 
9 


2,218 4 
3,64,700 

3,87,100 

• • • . 


1,095 


...» 


• ■ 


.... 


79,794 2 



StatemMt sluneing the Cost of the entire Establishment maintained in connection 
with the Remount Agency from Ist April 1878 to ZXst March 1879. 



Amount paid 

by the 
Paymaster. 



Amount 

charged in 

Remount 

Accounte. 



Total. 



Consolidated pay of the Remount Agent 
frum Ist April 1878 to 3 Ist March 
1879, at R». 1,627-14-0 per month . . 

Consolidated pay of Veterinary Surgeon 
from Ist April 1878 to 3 Ist March 
1879, at Ra. 760-2-7 per month 

One Conductor from Ist April 1^78 
to 3 Ist March 1879, at Rs. 160 per 
month 

One Sub. Conductor from 1st April 1878 
to 31st March 1879, at Rs. 125 per 
month . . 



L 



KS. A. P. 



18,334 8 



9,121 15 



1,920 



1,500 



BB. ▲. P. 



BS. ▲. P. 
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SUUmmi dwunng ike Cost of the entire EetMUhment maintained in cmn€cti<m with 
the Remount Agency from let April 1878 to ZUt March 1879— (Contd.) 



Amount paid 

by the 
Paymaster. 



Amount 
charged i^ 

Remount 
Accounts. 



Total- 



One Suh-Conductor from Ist April 1878 
to 3l8t March 1879, at Rupees 101 
per month 

One StaiF Serjeant from lat April 1878 
to 3lBt March 1879 

Pay of Farrier from lat April 1878 to 
31st March 1879, at Ra. 40 per month. 

Oil supplied to Staff Serjeant from Ist 
Apnl 1873 to aist March 1879 

Oil supplied to Fairier from Ist April 
1878 to 3lBt March 1879 

Pfcy of four Salntris, viz., one at Bs. 
18, three at Rs. 19| each ]^ 
month, and fourteen Sakawalahs, yu., 
three at Rs. 8, three at Rs. 7, one 
at Bs. 6 from Ist April 1878 to 
3l8t March 1879, three for April, 
one from Ist to 16th April 1878, two 
from 24th February to Slat March 
1879, and one from 6th to Slst March 
1879, at 5 rupees each per month 

Pay of one Carpenter 15 rupees, and 
mnamith establisl^ent at Rs. 20 
per month 

Pfcy of Chabooksowars at 280 rupees 
per month = Rupees 3,360 (2-8-0) un- 
drawn 

Pay of Office Establishment at Rupees 
346-12-0 per month = Rupees 4,149 
(340-3-4) undrawn 

Pay of Honorary Surgeon from 1st 
April 1878 to 31st March 1879 at 280 
n|)ee8 per month 

Hospital supplies from Ist April 1878 
to 3l8t March 1879 

Total .. 



BS. A. P. 

1,212 

766 13 1 

480 



• t 



• t 



3,808 12 8 
2,760 



39,903 9 



BS. A. P. 



24 4 
24 4 



1,227 11 



420 



3,367 8 



BS. A. P. 



• • 



• • 



• • 



I 



• • 



161 2 



6,204 5 8 



46,107 6 6 
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Denkanikdta, population 4,797, the head-quarters of the Deputy Taholdar, 
Forest Orerseer and Inspector of Police, is situated 16 miles south of HostLr 
and 10 nulee east of Thalli. The etymology of the name is imcertain. 
One Purana affirms that Kanava Bishi, who was performing " Tapas " in 
the neighbouring jungles, was . disturbed in his pious meditation by a 
female BSchas called Lankani, who played the role of Kathleen to his St. 
Kevin. Kanava Bishi, more scrupulous than the saint, appears to have 
hesitated about talking the law into his own hands, or perhaps was not able 
to preyaU against the demon ; so he called in the assistance of B&tai Yen- 
katrSmanasw&mi, who slew the tempter with his Katgam or weapon named 
" Denkani," and after this '* Denkani " the Petta was called. The anecdote 
is gratuitously offered to comparative mythologists, who will, no doubt, be 
able to trace some connection between the Celts and Dravidians, which will 
he Tery valuable to students. Another theory, more plausible, but which 
die people do not like to father, as being rather a reproach to their town, 
IB that the name of ELathleen's prototype was Denkani, so called from her 
amorous propensities (cf. Telugu tSoX ooire), and that the town was named 
after her. Mr. Phillips, of the London Mission, conjectures that the name is 
soorruption of the Dakshinftranya, or '' southern forest," of the Hitopadesa» 
also known as Dakshinakfinava, which in Tamil would be Tenkftnam, and, 
eliding the final '' m " before " Kdta," he gets Tenkfinakota = Denkfini- 
kota. This tract was originally one great forest; and the name would 
thus signify the fort of the southern forest. He also suggests fisamarih 
(aouth) + Q&iriLesiL^ (a fort) «= the fort in the south. Another conjecture 
is that '' Kani " is a corruption of " Kanavai," a pass or ghftt, hence Ten* 
kaai-kota would be the fort which guards the ghAt (? Anchitfy or Kelaman- 
galam) which leads to the south from MaisfKr. The gentie reader will 
probably be biassed in favour of the Kathleen myth. To the west of Den* 
kanikdta proper, which is on i^ hill, is the fort and fort petta, also on an 
eminence, a valley with a tank lying between. The situation for the fort is 
weU chosen, commanding the approaches from Thalli, HosUr and Kelaman- 
gahun, no enemy being likely to attack from the Anchitty side. A good 
deal of it was dismantied by famine labour, but much still remains, the 
east glacis promising to become a fine tope. The fort petta consists of some 
straggling narrow lanes and some temples. Denkanikdta proper is weU 
laid out^ the principal streets running straight up the side of the hill, at 
light angles to other cross-streets : the roads are fair, and the town, as 
a whole, a veiy favourable specimen, much money having been judiciously 
expended on improving the site during the famine. Besides the new 
petta, or town proper, and the fort petta, there is the TQr, or Oar, petta 
about half a mile to the south-east of the town, clustering round the tank 
and temple of BetrftyaswSmi. This is the religious part of the town, being 
mostly occupied by votaries of the temple. It is surrounded by a road, in 
form of a square, on which the car is drawn at festivals. The water-supply 
is good ; but the place is feverish, partiy owing to the wet lands and tank 
adjoining, and partiy to the elevation, which is more than 3,000 feet, and 
well within fever range. Amongst those who do not know the place, there 
is a prevalent idea that the fever results from the proximity of jungles ; but 
tiiere is no jungle worth mentioning within miles of Denkanikdta, except 
en the south and east> and that some miles off. No doubt a great deal of 
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malaria is swept up the Anchitty ghftt, from the jungly lower half of the 
taluk, diiring the south-west monsoon ; but this is probably too much diluted 
to be noxious when it reaches DenkanikCta. The town has fallen off from 
its former greatness, principally owing to the scourge of fever. There is a 
larige colony of Iyengar Brahmans in the old petta, and there are also many 
Masalmans and Chettis. There is much trade in dry grains, especially rfigi : 
Bilk-worms were formerly bred here in quantitieSi but this branclr of industry 
has, owing to disease and bad seasons, almost, if not entirely, disappeared. 
Bough pottery for local use and sale in neighbouring villages is produced 
to a great extent. The schools (vide infra) are sufficient for the x)opulation. 

Kelamangalam or Kilamangalam, population 2,153, a place frequently 
mentioned in the wars with Maisur, is some seven miles east of Denkani- 
kota, and is remarkable for its weekly fair, the largest cattle market in the 
district. To this fair much of the produce of the surrounding country is 
brought ; and the purchasers of sheep, fowls, grain, betel, Ac, frequent it 
from the Eemount, Hosilr and Bangalore. The town has a large trade in 
grain and oU-seed ; and cloths, which are sold at the weekly fair, form one 
of the local industries. The water and camping-ground are good. The 
town, with its shabby suburb Jibi, is situated in a hollow near the crossing 
of the roads to B&yakota, Hostir and Denkanikdta, and is in no way pre- 
possessing, nor is it easy to understand why Tipu and his father should 
have valued it as a military position. The little fort of Jibi, when the tank 
on the east was full, might have been an obstacle to an enemy unprovided 
with artillery ; but otherwise the town is exposed on every side, and espe- 
<siaUy from the east towards JekkSri. Here are two old forts, on high ground, 
which may have been the strength of the Kelamangalam position ; but 
they in their turn are again dominated by accessible heights to the north- 
east and south-east. The country to the south-east and east is jungly, the 
Panchapalli hills in the distant east being properly speaking an extension 
of the MSlagiris towards the north. Ratnagiri is dose by. The etymology 
of the name is not certain, but the first portion is probably '' Kile " or 
*^ Kaleh " meaning a fort (cf, ICilledar). About a mile and a half distant 
is JekkSri (vide infra ** Camping-grounds"). 

Thalli, population 1,966, is a large agricultural centre, ten miles west from 
DenkanikOta, and sixteen miles south-west from Hosur. The trade consists 
of grain in large quantity, oil-seed, betel-nut and garden produce, the 
population being almost entirely agricultural. The locality is feverish, the 
town being situated in a hollow dose to the tank bed. As already noted, 
the Sanathkumflranadi takes its rise in this bed, and a translation of the 
Shfisanam which lies on the bund has been given. From Thalli famine 
roads lead to JaulikSri on the south, and to OumalSpuram and ATiitilrfLl on 
the north-west. 

Regarding Thalli Buchanan (1801) writes as follows: — ''Thalli is an 
open village near a small fort, and contains about sixty houses. Before the 
invasion of Lord GomwaUis it contained about five hundred. After the 
capture of Bangalore, many of the inhabitants retired to Thalli, and 
obtained from the Sultan a guard of five hundred horse and two thousand 
foot. The detachment from the British army at Hosur, having heard of 
this, marched aU night, and at daybreak stirprised Thalli. The garrison 
were roused in time to be able to run away without loss, for they did not 
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attempt to resist. The assailaiits obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town. An officer (Fhousdar) of Tipu's came some days 
afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had been concealed 
under ground. A party of dealers in grain (Lambadis) came after this, 
and swept everything dean ; so that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
perished of hunger. During the government of Tipu, few of the remainder 
came back ; but most of them retired to the BSrahmahal, in order to obtain 
Colonel Bead's protection. They are now daily returning. 

** Thalli formerly belonged to the Denkanikota Pslaiak&r, who, from being 
possessed of a town named Bala-halli, took the title of Belalla Kaya ; but 
he was no relation of the Belallal monarchs of Kamata. He was deprived 
of his dominions by Jaga Deva Eaya of Chenapattana, whose successors 
were in their turn expelled by the Maisur family." 

Snlagiri, population 1,599, BSrikai, population 1,824, andBSgaliir, popu- 
lation 2,240, are the capitals of three Fftlaiams, of which the latter is 
unsettled, the p&laiakars of the two former having each received a Sanad-i- 
milkat-Istimrar. There is nothing remarkable about them, though their 
tenure is respectable in its antiquity, having originated, like that of the 
Odaiyars or PslaiakSrs, in a feudal suzerainty to the Maisur Bsj. The two 
former were once one with Mftsti, now separated from them and in Maisur 
territory, and have become separate p&laiyams in comparatively recent 
times. The P&laiakSrs gave assistance to Colonel Bead in the matter of 
supplies, and so made friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
P&laiakftr, or Bftja as he is generally termed, of Sulagiri is a respectable 
gentleman of middle age, related by marriage to the Zamindar of Punganur. 
He keeps some state in his palace, but his circumstances are much strait- 
ened by debt, owing partly to the unusual circumstance of his being a 
merciful landlord. The town is so called from the neighbouring hill, whose 
three humps, conspicuous from the Krishnagiri side, have suggested a 
resemblance to the sacred Sulam or trident. The Palaiakftr of B€rikai makes 
no pretensions to be a r&ja, and lives, like a common ryot, in his mud fort. 
The Ankusagiri SamasthSnam may be given as a fair sample of the history 
of these pSlaiyams. Ankusagiri is another name by which the B§rikai 
Pftlaiam is known, being so called from a hUl which is supposed to bear a 
resemblance to an elephant goad or Ankusam. The Pslaiakar's narrative 
goes as far back as 1008 Salivahana (A.D. 1086), when, he says, M&sti was 
the first possession of his ancestor Chokfi Q-ounivftru, who ruled for 45 years, 
AD 1131 ^® house name of the family, ** MSsti Mummadi," applied 

also to the PalaiakSr of Sulagiri, being derived from this. 
ChokS Gounivfiru built Nindamangalam and lived there, previous to which 
he had ruled the AlQr Samastanam, having a beriz of 16,000 pagodas, 
attached to KSnchi, which place he left for Mftsti owing to a quarrel with 
Jothilinganayakulu, the B&ja of Kftnchi. Chokft Gt)univftru took his army 
to Yijayanagaram, and served imder Stri Banga Bayalu ; and is said (by 
the Pulaiakftr) to have gained the victory for Achuta BSyalu, son of Stri 
Banga Eftyalu, in a war with the Emperor of Delhi. For this he was 
rewarded with the tract round Nindamangalam, yielding 20,000 pagodas, 
as a .Jaghir. This tract was mostly forest ; so the Jaghirdar improved it by 
boilding tanks, pagodas, forts, &c., and attracted settlers, the chief places 
being Msisti, said to be synonymous with subhak&ram (prosperity), which 
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Hia ton KempS 
OoaniTura, 53 
yean, A.D. 1184. 

HiB Mm Kari- 
yappa (JoaniTAm, 
88 y^an, A.D. 
1222. 

His ton Sadana- 
palli Gkoniyam, 
60 yean, A.D. 
1282. 

His son Bisa- 
kariyappa Gooni- 
▼ara, 60 yean, 
A.D. 1332. 

His son Ghokka 
OoimivAra, 66 
yean, A.D. 1387. 



he made hia capital, and Kudinllr so called because there was good drinking 
water there : in honour of his family God, he built the Yaradarftjulu DSva- 
stftnam, the deity of which is locally known as Amunfilina Nftthadu. Mfisti 

was subsequently ruled by the Pslaiakftrs noted in the 
margin.' DasakariappaGk)univaruhad a daughter — Kup- 
pammfil — who built the DSmara Cheruvu, the Pedda 
Oheruvu, and an anaikat, of which the two former are 
still in good order. By his son, Chokkft Gk>uniTfiru, the 
wAinAatAnATin« of Aukusagiri and Sulagiri were acquired 
in Sslivahana 1368 (A.D. 1346). This part of the coun- 
try was then ruled by BallBla Bftyalu and Ankusa Bftjalu, 
Bftjas of Yijayanagar, and the places named were given 
to Ghokka GbuniySru for his assistance to BallBla Bftyalu 
in his contest with Kiftapati Yijaya BSma Bftyalu, then 
attacking Madura, the yiotory, as usual, being due to the 
yalour of the Pslaiaksr of Mftsti. Ankusagiii, aocording 
to this theory, is so named from Ankusa Bftyalu who 
erected a fort and petta on the durgam which he held to be a suitable plaoe 
for a capital, the chief town before this having been Devarkundftni, oon- 
Btructed by Kundfini Bftyalu, a former ruler. When Chokka (Jonnivftm 
got possession of Ankusagiri he completed the buildings in constmctionp 
and built a temple to Thimmarftyasftmi, whither, under the inspiration of 
a dream, he brought an ancient idol from Gudisftdanapalli, said to have 
been so named because the DSvastftnam was first built by SahadSva, one of 
the Pftndavas. This is the family God and the samastftTiam seal is made in 

its name. To him succeeded Bftdapalli Gouniyfiru, who 
reigned for forty years, in whose time Sulagiri was sepa- 
rated from Ankusagiri, being given to his younger brother Airanya Gouni- 
vftru, by whose descendants it is now enjoyed. He built a DSvastfinam at 
Balakondrftjranadurgam, and set up a Krishna Yigraham there. 

The persons noted in the margin ruled Mftsti and Ankusagiri, residing at 
His son Kemps ^® former place, for the periods mentioned against their 

names. In the lifetime ' of Pedda Ghokka Gt>univfiru 
Mftsti was lost, having been taken after a four months^ 
siege by Ekkoji Bao, Sirdar of the Mahratta forces, who 
had previously captured KolBr. The PftlaiakSr on this 
defeat removed his residence to Ankusagiri. BJa son, 
Sfidanapalli GhounivSru, ruled Ankusagiri for thirty- four 
years, and endeavoured to retrieve the fortunes of his 
house by an attack on Mftsti, in which he was defeated 
by GanSsavanth, the Mahratta Sirdar, and lost his own 
life and that of thousands of his followers ; on this hia 
family fled to Maharftjagarh. In this bouleversement 
certain copper Shftsanams and other valuable heirloonm 
were lost. When this disaster occurred his brother, 
KempS Gounivftru, was in his father-in-law's house at Mftgadi, and, gather- 



A.D. 1427. 



GoaniTira, 66 

yeaxB, A.D. 1492. 

His ton Diaa- 
kariyappa Gbuni* 
▼Ara, 68 yean, 
A.D. 1660. 

His son Sftdana- 
palli (Jonnivara, 40 
yean, A.D. 1600. 

HiB son Ka- 
riyappa Gk>anivtra, 
26 yean, A.D. 1626. 

His Bon Pedda 
Ghokka Qounivanx, 
30 yean, A.D. 1666. 

A.D. 1600. 



^ The kings of Rome are pigmiee in the niatter of longeyity when compared with t&e 
mien of Kieti. 
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ing the forces of the MSgadi Samastanam, he retook Ankusagiri and niled 
AD 1706 ^^ ^^^ fifteen years, having recalled his relatives from 

Mahar&jagarh. In the reign 6f his son, Kariappa 
A.D. 1760. Gounivfiru, which lasted forty-five years, PerumSlpalli 

and Karavanapalli were lost. Ankusagiri was invaded in his time by 
Ylraima, a Oeneral of Nanja E&jayya of Maisur, who suffered defeat at the 
hands of Mfithanftgadu, the Ankusagiri General, who mustered 200 horse 
and 8,000 infantry to the battle. The Pslaiakftr, who was in reserve with 
a small force, was so delighted by the sound of the martial instruments 
that he gave the name of B€rikai (cf . Kanarese ff^ a kettle-drum) to the 
scene of battle, previously known as Mutthandapalli. BSrikai is now the 
capital of the Pftlaiam which is more commonly known by that name. 
Mutthandapalli is now a hamlet of B@rikai, and in the enjoyment of Mfttha- 
nfiyadu's descendants as an Umboligai In&m. Nanja Bsj, infuriated at 
the defeat, disgraced Ylranna and set out to retrieve the disaster in person ; 
on which, Kariappa Oouniv&ru, prudently thinking that the enmity of so 
powerful a ruler was likely to ruin him, purchased peace by the cession of 
Perum&lpalli and Karavanapalli, now amani villages in the HosUr Taluk« 

The next ruler, Ssdanapalli GounivSru, reigned twelve 

years, the villages of Ayyappagoundanapalli and Kotha- 

krishnapalli being given as a portion to his illegitimate brother, by whose 

An 1771 descendants they are now enjoyed. The next reign lasted 

nine years, the Pfilaiakfir's name being Chokka Gounivfiru, 
in whose time the Samasthfinam was twice lost and regained. In the year 
Yyaya, 1766-67, Ankusagiri durgam was taken after a four months' siege by 
Haidar's forces, and the P&laiakftr fled to Chittiir, where he took refuge widi 
Achanna Pandit and Bfimji. Some time after this Strimantha Mftthava Bao 
halted at Suriyam, to which Ankusagiri was then attached, on an expedi* 
tion against Maisur, at which time Chokka Goimivfiru gave his adherenoe 
to the Peshwa's oause, and was rewarded, on conclusion of peace, by the 
restoration of Ankusagiri for which the Peshwa granted a sanad, the 
pSshkash being payable to him. In subsequent years the same was made 
payable to Haidar. About this time Colonel Smith came with the Nawab 
and his army to these parts and the P&laiakftr, who had an old grudge 
against Haidar, paid his respects to the British Commander who^ gave him 
part of his forces to attack Haidar, of which the Pftlaiakftr made such good 
use that he annexed Krishna^^,' Denkanikdta and Hatnagiri when^ on the 
conclusion of peace, the English forces were withdrawn. In this arrange- 
ment the Pftlaiakftr seems to have been left out in the cold, as Haidar imme- 
diately proceeded to settle old scores with him by taking Ankusagiri, the 
P&buakftr taking refuge with the English at Ambur. Just then Mfidava Hao 
again came to KolSr and BSthamangalam, where Chokka Gounivfiru joined 
him and got some troops, under Sirdftr DSr Eao Banftji Wanth, to assist 



* This is very unlike Colonel Smith, though Colonel Wood might have been foolish 
enough to do so. We have seen above how the P&Iaiak&r's ancestors had conquered the 
^peror of Delhi for Vijayanagaram and subsequently Vijaya Rama Bayalu, the flifitii1nnt 
of Madura. 

' £ven the English were never able to take Krishnagiri. 

▼OL. n. 26 
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him in attacking Haidar. In this at first he had a partial success ; but fell 
into the tiger's daws near SOlagiri and was taken prisoner, his army being 
dispersed. The FiSlaiakfir's narrative is mute as to the F&laiakfir's fate ; 
which howerer cannot be doubtful, as Haidar probably skinned him alive or 
had him dragged about the camp tied to an elephant's leg. Peace ensuing 
between Haidar and the Mahrattas, the late Pfilaiakfir's son, Kemp6 Gouni- 
vSru, got a sanad from the Peshwa for his old Samasthfinam ; but his post 
seems to have been a sinecure, as Haidar kept his gains and KempS 
GounivSru fled to AmbtSr and Sdthukadai, where he waited, like Mr. 
Micawber, for something to turn up. These were stirring times, and some- 
thing did turn up in the shape of the invasion under Lord Gomwallis, to 
whom the Pfilaiakftr represented his grievanoes, which were inquired into by 
Oolonel Read, and eventually he held Ankusagiri and Mfisti again under 
tribute to the English ; but this did not last long, as, on the conclusion of 
peace, Ankusagiri fell into the Sultan's hands and KempS Gounivftru had to 
retire into English territory, where he was told ofP to keep an eye on Tipu's 
movements, taking up his residence at Kangundi. When the war of 1799 
broke out he went to BSrikai, and thence joined General Harris, then 
advancing on Seringapatam, by whom he was restored to office, since which 
time the Pftlaiakftrs have resided at BSrikai. The daim to M&sti being put 
aside, Captain Graham, the Assistant Collector of the B&rahmahal, gave a 
sanad for the P&laiyam, fixing the pdshkash at Pagodas 2,680, including 
Pagodas 180 for a Sheristadar newly appointed, which sum is now deducted 
from the p6shkash on accoimt of that official. The longevity of this family 
is somewhat remarkable as Kemp6 Goundar, who became an umddhwftr 
on his father's capture in 1771, seems to have been alive up to 1813, when 
A.D. 1813. ^^ ^^ succeeded by Chokka GounivSru, his eldest son, 
A T\ 1000 ^^^ ruled for fifteen years and died without male heirs 

(1828). 
During his time the Samasthfinam was attached for five years by Govern- 
ment) and then restored to him. His father had in all four sons and two 
daughters, and the estate now came to the second brother Thimmarftya 
A T> 1844 GounivSru, who enjoyed it for sixteen years, and died 

childless. He was for some time permitted to exercise 
magisterial powers ; but was afterwards divested of them : while so em- 
ployed his brother Kfiriappa Gk)imdar looked after the revenue business. 
On the death of Thimmar&yan his wives, Sanjivamani GkLru and Viramani 
GSru, successively ruled the Pfilaiyam in order of seniority, the former for 
AD IS49 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ latter for eleven years. The former distin- 

guished her reign by building the pagoda of StilniirSsa 
A.D. I860. MtLrthi and PfirwathS dSvi. Appu ESyalu Garu, son of 
Akkalamani, the eldest daughter of Kemp§ Goundar who died in 1813, 
A D I860 succeeded in I860 and died without male issue in 1869 

when the Pslaiyam came under Government management. 
" The Samasthfinam' was then made over to us (Puttanayya GSru aUas 
Vlrabadra EaoGSru) the brother of Appu Bao in the year 1872 by the 
British Government, and Sanad-i-milkeut-Istimrftr was granted in 1873 



1 These are the concluding wordfl of the P&laiak&r*s mexaorandaxa. 
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▼ith all rights and privileges. We now enjoy tliis Ankusagiri Samas- 
thSaam, owing allegiance to the Empress of India." 

Vain-glorious as some of the details may be, this specimen of the gene- 
alogy of an Indian PslaiakSr, which commences about the time of the Norman 
Oonqueet and ends with the first Empress of India, is not undeserving of a 
place in I>istrict history. The following is a statement of the revenue and 
expenditure and gross profit of the Fftlaiyam in 1875. 



Particulars. 



^8 



I 






Extent. 



AaBessment. 



Total. 



Extent. 



AaaeBsme&t. 



Total Ayakat including 

Puramook 
Deduct— as hereunder 

UmlNdiffai villaffee 

Jodini Inam TUlages . . 

Sundry Inama . . 

Total .. 
Eemainder 
Deduct — Purambok 

Remainder • • 



JktoU. 



Dry 

Wbt 



ToUl .. 



CuUivation, 

Ayan 

Jodi and Umbaligai Inam 

Tilla^ .. 
Jodigai 



Total . 

Deduct— as hereunder 
Xaintenanoe viUa^es . 
Dumbala Inam villages 
mlMeqnently granted 
Remainder 

Deduct— as hereunder 

Village establishment . 

fiamaiittnam establish 
ment . • 

Ryotwar Gowie remis- 
sion . . 

Sundry Inams subse- 
quently granted 

Total . 

Remainder 



168 

• • 
18 
28 



46 



ACS. KVL.A8. 



9,948 80 
8,003 16 7 
3,629 23 6 



21,481 28 13 



26,211 I 14 
1,440 24 8 



27,651 26 6 



▲. P. 



3,026 9 4 
7,264 11 U 
6,991 16 1 



16,282 4 4 



25,948 1 9 
6,380 3 11 



82,328 5 8 



27,338 11 2 

2,414 1 
616 6 4 



30,369 1 7 

1,906* 8 9 

4,062 I 9 

1,436 8 

1,476 

1,076 1 3 

1,810 6 6 



6,797 16 9 



ACS. KVL. AS. 

88,761 38 15 
21,481 28 18 



67,280 10 2 
39,628 23 12 
27,651 26 6 



A. P. 



48,610 10 
16,282 4 4 



32,328 5 8 



32,328 5 8 



30,369 1 7 

5,968 10 6 

24,400 7 1 

5,797 15 9 



18,602 7 4 
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Paiticulan. 


Number of 
Yillagea. 


Extent. 


Aaaeasment. 


Total, 


Extent. 


Aaaeesment. 


Duet to OoTemment 

Peahkash 

Road Fund payable to 
OoTemment ezdusiTe 
of the amount that 
may be collected from 
the ryota 

Remainder 
Amount payable annually 
to car-feativala of Borl- 
and Strinivasaawami 
and Anlnuagiri Thim- 
manyaaw&mi . . 

Remainder 


• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


B8. A. p. 

7,196' 10 6 
768 11 2 


• • 

• • 


BS. A. p. 
7,949 5 8 


7,949 5 8 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 


10,663 1 8 
1,000 


9,663 1 8 

• 



The endowments in the Pfilaiyam are as per following list : — 



Name of Village. 



Name of Ddvaatftnam. 



O 






Bftrikai 

Tlrthabandapalli 

Ankuaagiri 

Tlrtham .. i 

GKidiaadanapalll .. | 

D«Tarknnd&ni . . I 

Bramanapalli 
Manavftranapalli 
Btlakondarftyanadurgam . . 



B«rikai 

Badimutlu 
Agrahftram 



•{ 



Kail&aanadaawami 
Tlrtha^rlawaraawftmi 
Sri Thimmarftyaaw&mi 
TlrthagirlawaraawAmi 2 
Varadarftjaawftmi ^ 
ThinunarftyaawftDU 
Anjandyaavami 
Kundftnamma BdvaatAnam 
Ani an^yaa wftmi 
Bidurdawaraaw&mi .. 
tawara Bfivaat&nam 
Srlkriahna Dftyaat&nam 



P&rvathft Ddyi Ddvaat&nam. 
Srlniv&aa Mtlrthi do. . . 

Kothandarftmaaw&mi do. . . 
Kftai Viawtawaraawami do. . . 



Grand Total . . 



1 
IS 



Remarka. 



11 



10 



10 



Some of the Pago- 
daa in good re- 
pair have Inam 
viUagea granted 
by Gk>yemment 
and aome recently 
bj Pftligar. Be- 
aidea theae many 
grand feetivala 
are celebrated by 
thia Samaatb&- 
nam. 



The following statement shews the gross revenue, pSshkash, and net 
revenue of tilie other two Ffilaiyams : — 



Groaa Revenue. 



Peahkaah. 



Net Revenue. 



StJagiri 
Bftgalttr 



Ha. 


Ha. A. p. 


16,813 


5,621 12 


20,896 


6,719 13 6 



B8. 



A. P. 



10,291 4 
14,176 2 7 
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The B&galur Pfilaiyam, so named from the word '' bftgalu " or '' door," 
implying that it is the door of the Bftl&gh&t just as Thalaivftsal in Att^ is 
the diief gateway to the Kamatio, is in a wretched condition. The pro- 
prietor is overwhebned with debt, and has been in jail for forgery. No 
sanad has boen issued to him, and perhaps it would be well if he got one, 
as the estate might then change into better hands. The huge mud fort 
here was the scene of a terrible disaster, costing 2,000 lives, as elsewhere 
narrated. According to Buchanan both Kelamangalam and Hosur at one 
time belonged to the Pftlaiakftr of Bftgalur, but both were subjected to 
Maisor at an early date, whereas BOgaluT was not brought under subjection 
to Seringapatam until the time of Haidar. The onlj other estate of any 
consequence is the JSghl^ of Mathagondapalli, where a Boman Catholic 
Mission is working and has built a pretty church. 

TJddenapaUi, population 348, is twelve miles from HosGr, nine from 
Bftyakdta, and six from Kelamangalam, and is situated at the foot of a 
large bare rock, one of numerous gneissic outcrops, which are a character- 
istic of the tract from Solagiri to FfilakOd and from Mallapftdi to HosGr. 
It has a public bungalow and Police station. The approach from Hosur is 
very pretty, the road near the village being almost level, and winding 
under overarching avenue trees through luxuriant groves of the date palm, 
which is perhaps more plentiful here than anywhere else in the district. 

Paies AMD Pbsti- rpj^g foUowiug anuual f estivaU axe celebrated :.— 



Village. 


Name of Deity. 


When held. 


No. of 
Persons 
attend- 
ing. 


Hosfkr .. 
DeokanikOta 
Bemukal 
Thalli .. 
Madiyftlam 

BtgalOr . . 

Solagiri 
Anknsagiri 


Chudanftthaawftmi Gar feast • . 
BetrayaHwami do. 
Dhaimar&iaawftmi do. 
yanugopAlaBwami do. 
Mank&liamman J&tni .« 
Gouramma J&trai 
KyUaanadaswftmi Car feast 
Prasanna Ohudan&thaswami 

Car feast 

TimmaT&yaswftmi Oar feast 
Do. do. 


March and April . . 
April and May 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
September and October . . 
April and Kay 

Do. 

Do. 

March and April 


10,000 
6,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 

1,500 
1,600 
1,500 



Fairs are held at the following places : — 



Day. 


Place. 


No. of 

Persons 

attending. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday 

Do. 

Wednesday .. •• 
Do 


Kelamangalam 

BatepaUi 

P&thukOta 

Thitham 

Athimogam 

EmdnkOta 

Hosor .. 

B&galor 


5,000 

3,000 

300 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

600 

500 
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Day. 



Wednesday 

Do. 
Thursday 

Do. 
Friday 

Do. 

Do. 
Saturday 

Do. 



Exports and 
Imposts. 






Mathagondapalli 

Vepanapalli 

lCathak«ri 

Denkanikota 

Jaulakeri 

Stilagiri 

B«rikai .. 

Thalli .. 

Uddenapalli 



Place. 



No. of 
Penons 
attending. 



600 

600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,000 
1,600 

600 
1,000 

600 



The following is aa estimate of the exports and imports 
prepared by Mr. Price in 1872 : — 



Exporti, 



Articles. 


Whereto. 


Estimated 


Value. 


Ragi 

Ayarai (beans) 
Horsegram 

Gingelly seeds 

Gingelly oil 


VeUore, Viniambidi, Krish. 

Ditto 
Vellore, Tironattkr, Erish- 
nagiri and Bangalore . . 
Ditto 

Ditto 
TinmAmalai, Srirangam, 
Avani and Bellary 


XAMBAOAMS. 

16,000 
600 

2,000 
600 

MAUNDS. 

600 
30,000 


RS. 

82,600 
4,600 

19,000 
7,000 

1,600 

300,000 


414,500 



Imports. 



Articles. 


Whence. 


Estimated 
Amount. 


Value. 


Bioe 

Patchapair (Green-gram) .. 
Ulundu (Black-gram) 

Wheat 

DhoU 

Cloths 

Salt 

Iron Ploughshares, &c. 


Krishnagiri and Dharma. 

pun 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Bangalore 

Krishnagiri and Dharma- 

pun 

Salem, Ami^ Co^jeveram 

and Madras 
Madras 

Madras 


KANDAOAMS. 

2,000 

100 

60 

60 

300 
l',600 

MAUITDS. 
600 


BS. 

36,000 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 

4,600 

20,000 
12,000 

760 


76,860 



Education. 



The following statement shews the proyxsion made for 
education in the taluk in 1879 ;— 



BcriU 
Tboi^iUli 



TanoM]aram„ 
HnddngDrik) ., 

DtokuJkoto . 



8. P. G. HiHion 
B«ull Behool. 
Beaolt Scbool 



Tuuil. 
TirniTiim 
Biuduslim 



sr*. 



1^1] sod 

TbIuUE"' ... 
ThdiI mnd Tel- 






Subjeotain 
tion u ^rtm. 



Arilhj^ina, 
Hiitory Mid 



and HyKMne. 



lAiunuge M 

AiHlbmetie 



G«<«npli7. 
Luinumuid 
ArfthmMic. 



Iiwgiitge w 



NoTV.— Kumber at pi>l nbooli JS with IM pupil*. 

The taluk is under two Inspectors, one at Eoafir and the 
Pouce. other at DenkanikOta. The Folioe Stations are as fol- 

lows : — 
HoeOr, B&galOr, Berikai, MattakSri, Solagiri, Udenapalli, BsyakSta, 
Denkanikdta, Mathakondapalli, Anchitti, NBttrampSlaiyam, Eelaniangalam, 
utd JauIikSri. 

For porposes of Polioe and Magisterial administration the snb-diviaion 
taluks overlap each other : thiu 86 villages attached to Tfipanapalli Station 
in the HosOr Taluk are administered from Krishnagiri ; 69 Tillages attached 
to B&jak&ta Station in the Krishnagiri Taluk are administered from HosOr ; 
and 37 villages belonging to the MahSndramangalam Station in Krishnagiri 
are administered from Dharmapuri. Viih District Qamtte, 23rd January 
18TS, pages 33 and 24. [Since the above was written the arrangemrat has 
been modified, see District Gazette, ISth Ua; 1880, p. 122.] 



BALKM OiaTRICT MAHUAL. 



The following is a statement of grave crimes for the years 1B74 and 
1875 :— 



Hona»-breaJciDg 
Thaft ,. 
Hoidsr 

m, Uiachief, In. ' 
Robber; 



1,313 i 
1,227 1 



1 .. 
3l! 2S 6,178 ; 



Regarding the two divisions the Superintendent writes as follows : " In 
the HoaOr Division there are nine beats in which the Salem Constables meet 
the Husdr Police; viz., HosQr kasba 3, MattakSri 1, Bogaltlr 3, and 
BSrikfu 2. Beat No. 2 from Sola^ri leads to KtirumbarapalU down the 
gbst on which there ia a watch hut. On the road leading from BsjrakOta to 
Krislmagiri daooity is often committed : on this road there are two watch 
huts. There is a very good station at BSrikai. 

" In the fifth beat of Denkanikota, Kasba station, house-breakinga are of 
common occurrence. In the month of liay every year a large feast is held. 
There are three ghfits in Anchitti Station limits, which have to be guarded 
very carefully on shandy days, as also the ghst from NsttrampSlaiyam to 
Fenn&garam and that from Eelamangalam to DenkanikOta. For three dajn 
in the week, viz., Konday, Friday, and Saturday, Constables have to be parti* 
cularly on the lookout on account of the shandies at JauUkeri, Fallapalli, 
and Thalli. The whole division is very hilly and difBcult to inspect, parti- 
cularly Anchitti, Nstttampalaiyam and JaulikBri. The village of Urigam is 
famous as a head-quarters of the devotees of the Lingam." 

There are many good camping-grounds in the taluk. That at Thalli is 

„ „ on the north side of the road between the tank and the 

CuiFna Ghountw. , i,^ ■ rm-.»'i.i. 

town, under the avenue trees. This is a feverish spot, 

but pretty. Near B§rikai there is a fair tope about half a mile on the west 

side of the village. At Bsgalfir the camping-ground is south-east of the 

town, in a road-aide tope, about six and a half miles from HosOr and in 

full view of the fort This is liable to be flooded in the rains. At 

DenkanikSta, about half a mile south of the town, there is a very good 

tope next the road, surreptitiously used for the ehandai. At Madha- 

gondahalH, half way between Tballi and HosOr, the shade ia deficient. 



I The cases of Arson luiriag bean ledgeied with Berioiu Hiachief and othw Cognsti 
Offence* caimot be giym sepantelj. 
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but at Madh&gfinapalliy half way between HoBtIr and DenkanikOta, the 
tope ie perfect. It is about a furlong on the east of the road and south 
of the town. Jekkj§ri is, for some reason or other, a favourite camping 
ground ; though it has nothing to commend it but a convenient proximity 
to Kelamangalam, from which it is about one and a half mile distant 
and eleven miles from Hosur. The fancied attraction is a large banian 
tree, where for years resided Major Glover, a gallant veteran of the 
Buimeee war. It is not easy to determine whether the tree is one large 
tree or an aggregation of three or four smaller ones. It grows almost on 
the bare rock, a site wholly unsuited to it, and consists mainly of branches, 
with but little leaf and shade, many of its trunks and branches being dead. 
As a shade-giving tree, and an object of beauty in the landscape, it cannot 
compare with the banian in the compound of the public bungalow at MSlur, 
eighteen miles from Madura, or with that at the back of the bungalow 
usually rented by the Sub-Collector, for the hot weather, at Sadras. The 
very name Jekkeri is an imposture, the word in its Tamil garb suggesting 
the proximity of some tank (Eri) named '' Jek," or as some suggest ** Jouk'' 
signifying ** leakage ;" but this is a delusion, the name in reality being a 
corruption of ly^^ Zakhlrah,^ meaning a depot or arsenal, the place being on 
the line of march taken by the army invading Maisur in 1799, when an 
intermediate depot, or Zakhlrah, was established here, as in other places, 
by Colonel Bead to ensure supplies for the troops. At Anchitti, below 
Kunthukota, tents are pitched in the old road under the avenue trees, 
there being no wheeled traffic with which tents can interfere. 

There are bungalows at Kosfir, Uddenapalli, and ShUlagiri. At Denkani- 

kota the forest office is generally hospitably open, and 
a sufficiently commodious building exists at JekkSri, on 
the site of Major Glover's old house, to suit travellers who are not very 
fastidious. 

There are Orr's choultries at Hosur, Shtilagiri, Uddenapalli, Kelamanga- 
lam, and Denkanikota ; and a soldiers' shed at Uddenapalli. 

The following is a list of religious endowments in the taluk : — 



BimoALows. 



ViUage. 



Hostkr 



Chappadi 



:OCa 

Hallikirjimadiirgam 
Anchitti 



Name of Deity. 



Amount. 



• * ■ • 



Chudanadaewftmi 
Kothanda Hamasw&mi 
Mulubagal AnjanOyaswAmi . . 
Man J&tra 

Venkatartmanaswami 

BetrAyaswami . • 

Deyarftjeewaraewtmi 
PonnammAl J&tra 

Mallik&rjuneswarasvami 

Yenkatar&manasw&mi 



RS. A. p. 

1,400 2 6 

467 8 11 

17 2 2 

7 11 



142 13 10 



1,820 13 2 

420 8 6 

21 15 



312 1 10 



81 11 6 






Total. 



BS. A. P. 



1,892 8 7 

142 13 10 

2,263 4 7 

312 1 10 

81 11 5 



^ In Kanar«»8e the same word ir found, pronounced both Jakdri and Jaklri — t^^O^ tSd't^ 
—and mgnifying a store or hoard. 
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Village. 



Name of Deity. 



ThaUi 



Mathagondapalli 



■ I 



GTamaUpwam .. | 



V<ftimgop*la8w«.nii 
GangavuvMwaraswftmi 

VenkatavfrmanaswAmi 
A njandyaswami 
Argeswaraswami 

NanaimmaawAmi . . 



AmouAt. 



Total. 



BB. A. P. 

304 11 6 
72 6 9 



162 2 

73 4 

108 


7 

6 

1« 


134 2 
68 11 


7 

4 



Total .. 



377 2 3 

333 7 14 
202 13 II 



5,606 3 



Topia. 



There are Jungle Conaenrancy topes in the following villagee : — ^AndiTfidi 

(5), Hesor (4), Kothtir, BonuDSndapalli (3 each), Achat- 
tipalli, TdtakSri, Panchftkshipuram (2 each), Kothagonda- 
palli, Jigtbr, MattakSri, Naribfila Ounta, Kfirupalli, Sfinamftvu, Aggonda- 
palli, Arasanatti, Sftmanapalli, BegSpalli, BSlagondapalli, Denkanikota, 
Kelamangalam, Mallasflmudiram, Minigarapalli, AnaigoUo, aad Tbfiadni 
(1 each). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DHAEMAPURI TAI.UK. 



Dhaiuiafubi is the most southerly of the sub-division taluks, and foims 
Latittob and & portion of the ancient province of the B&rahmahal. It 
LoHoiTCDB. lies between North Latitude 11° 64' and 12° 26' and 

BouKDAEiEs. Eagt Longitude 77° 44' and 78° 22' . It is bounded on the 
north by the taluks of Kostlr and Krishnagiri ; on the west by the taluk of 
HosGr and that of Bhawani in the Coimbatur District, the Kftv6ri dividing 
it from the latter ; on the south by the Omaltlr division of the Salem 
Taluk, from which it is separated by the ThopUr river ; and on the east 
by the taluks of Krishnagiri and tjTttankarai. Its extreme length from 
north to south is about 35, and its extreme breadth from east to west 
about 34 miles, the average being about 28 and 26 miles respectively. 
^^^ The area according to Volume 11 of the census returns 

is 998 square miles or acres 638,720. These figures 
ooneepond with those quoted in Proceedings, Madras Government, 22nd 
March 1 876, and such calculations as may be necessary hereafter will be based 
on them. Major Sargeaunt of the Bevenue Survey, in his letter No. Hi) of 
7th February 1 877, gives 785 square miles as the area of this taluk. It seems 
hopeless to obtain reliable data on which to compile statistics. According to 
the volume specially prepared for the Salem District the total area is only 
acres 483,384 or 755*2 square miles. Of these acres 14,758 were Inam 
villages, acres 89,794 were in mittas, and acres 10,083 were Inam lands in 
Government villages. The balance of 368,749 represents the net acreage 
of Amani lands, of which acres 168,584 were entered as assessed, acres 
149,198 being in patta holdings and acres 19,386 still available on darkhftst. 
Of the remaining acres 200,165 in Government villages, acres 132,532 are 
retomed as uncultivable and acres 67,633 as fit for the plough. Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. £. Stokes the area of the taluk is 913-91 square miles and 
this is probably correct. See p. 82, Vol. I. 
The taluk is entered from the south by the Thopur pass, so often men- 
TofooEAPHi AND tiouod in the history of military operations during the wars 
GnriRAL Aapsct, with Maiflllr, and the scene of Kpu's flight from the com- 
' bined foroe of Generals Medows and Stuart on the 18th 

November 1790. The pass is approachable on this quarter by two routes, 
the one from Salem vtd Omaltlr and the other from the Attur Gh&t and Sheva- 
roy Hill lUilway Station vid Kadiampatd, both converging near Dlvattipatti 
and leading to the Thopilr pass. The village of ThopUr, if half a dozen 
fetched huts deserve the name, is situated on the north of the river of the 
aame name, which is bridged a little to the west of the old ford, a toll-gate 
being placed here by the Hosur Local Fund Board. The country all round is 
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hilly, and from ThopUr the ghftt road winds north in numerous zigzags 
through lovely hiU and vale scenery. Jungle clothes the hills all round and 
torrents foam in the valleys during the rainy weather, here and there the 
white quartz gleaming out amidst the green and brown. The partridge 
scarcely deigns to step aside at the approach of the traveller ; but of larger 
game there is rarely a trace. From Dlvattipatti towards Thopur the rise is 
gentle, but after leaving Thoplir, between the 195th and 190th ^ mile- 
stones, near the latter of which is a fine tank built by Munro, and known as 
Munro's guntah, the ascent is considerable, the ghst attaining its greatest 
elevation between the 190th and 191st milestones.^ Between the 189th and 
188th milestones the open country begins to escape from the trammels of 
the ghftt, and a vast plateau, some 30 by 20 miles in extent, opens out to 
the view. Hills appear to shut it in on all sides ; but this is not so in 
reality, as there is a long break, varied by lesser undidations, on the east 
where Sjrishnagiri and 'O'ttankarai march with Dharmapuri. The Thoptir 
hills stretch far away to the west, towards Pennftg^ram, where the line is 
again taken up by the Denkanikota range, which merges farther north in 
the M^lagiris. These hills, which form part of the ghftts upholding the 
MaisGLr plateau, fall away towards the KavSri into broken ranges and isolated 
peaks. Farther again to the north, beyond Pftlakod, the chain of hills, of 
which the Bfiyakota Durgam is the king, towers up, and more to the east 
the lesser ranges which, clustering round Krishnagiri, melt into the plains 
east of Mallapfidi. To the south-east, and trending north, is the chain of 
mountains at whose eastern bases lies the mitta of Kadathur, and through 
which a road ^ winds to the railway station of Mallftpuram. Farther north 
the chain culminates in the ragged peak of Mukkantir, majestic in its 
loneliness, through the ghftt at whose feet the railway is again accessible 
from Dharmapuri at Morapllr. The traveller's eyes light on the Bftrahmahal, 
scene and prize of many a conflict ; Haidar and Tipu fought and schemed 
there, and there Bead and Munro laboured ; none remain whose pidses beat 
qiiicker at the name of the former, but some few still survive who cherish the 
memories of the latter. 

The taluk is sparsely wooded. The centre, save where the green thread 
of the avenues marks the lines of communication, is almost bare, as also 
the mountain slopes to the east. Towards PennSgaram the jungle near the 
hills grows richer, as also generally towards the edges of the hiUs on the 
west, but otherwise the taluk has little to captivate the eye. In the north- 
west, towards Palakod, the gneiss crops up above the surface more and more 
as the land slopes up to the Kftyakota ridge, and the gaunt ribs of the 
great upheaval begin to shut in the view to the north and west. The soil 
there is more generous, and the avenues are thicker in foliage than in the 
centre of the taluk, and the cultivation, even in years of dearth, is more 
luxuriant. 

The PennSgaram division is wilder and more desolate than the western 
tract. It contains three roads: (1) from Dharmapuri to Pennftgaram, (2) 



1 The milestones are numbered from Madras, the road being part of Tnmk Road No. V. 
'The gh&t portion has not been finished, and the route is practicable only en foot or 
for paok bullocks or ponies. 
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fromPfilakod to Pexmfigaram, and (3) from Indur to Bfiskalpatti and Shola- 
pSdi. Another road shown in all maps running from Pennfigaram to 
8holapSdi can hardly be said to exist; a short bit runs five miles south 
from Pennfigaram, and another about three miles north from Sholapftdi ; 
but the intervening twelve or fifteen miles can boast only a narrow path 
which horses and bullocks traverse with difficulty. The natives ascribe this 
Tosd to l^pu, and certainly the avenue trees are old enough to justify the 
assumption, some of them having already succumbed to old age ; were it 
not for them the road could scarcely be traced. The three roads above 
mentioned divide the Deputy Tahsildar's charge conveniently as follows : 
(«) the slip of country to the west of road No. 2 ; (b) the region along No. 1 
and east of No. 2 ; (e) the tract through which road No. 3 runs, and (d) the 
rwt of the division, (a) The country to the west of road No. 2 is a narrow 
slip, almost all hiUs ; there are a few villages, mostly near the road, and a 
few pushed up on the hiU-tope ; high jungle is all round and the climate is 
unhealthy. The tract is unimportant. (6) This is the best part of the 
division and the most fertile; the road from Dharmapuri traverses an 
undulating plain, with villages to right and left, the plain extending further 
south near IndQr, and at Pennfigaram stretching fully five miles southward. 
East of IndOr there is not much cultivation, the land apparently being 
utilised for grazing purposes ; bullocks, cows, and sheep are to be seen in 
large numbers ; but from Inddr on to Pennfigaram the land is well cultivated. 
Round the latter town there are many wells and tanks; but the latter 
are not deep, and do not hold a long supply of water. In this tract 
there are many villages, but PfipSrapatti, Indttr, Agrahfiram and Pen- 
nfigaram only are of importance, (c) The Bfiskalpatti road, as it is called, 
starts from Indur, and was undertaken as a famine work. The first mile or 
two lie through an undulating plain with no cultivation; then the hills 
begin ; the soil being very sandy there are no trees, and only a thin kind of 
grass seems to thrive. The road then enters the hills, twisting and turning 
untQ it reaches the valley of a tributary to the Vspfidi, which it follows 
nearly its whole length. The first village (Ganeshtipatti ?) is about eight miles 
from Indilr. The intervening space may be described as a sort of desert, 
and the glare from the soil is almost blinding. The valley is narrow, not 
exeeeding three-quarters of a mile at its widest part, and about twelve miles 
long ; it is well cultivated with dry crops ; owing to the river being much 
below the lev^ of the valley the water is not utilized for irrigation ; the 
banks of the river are from thirty to forty feet high, and in some places 
eensideraUy higher ; the river bed is mostly sand, and at times very diffi- 
cult of passi^, the saads continually shifting and wheels sinking deep into 
them. Carts can go as far as Bfiskalpatti, twelve miles from Indtir, and, if 
a little blasting were applied to remove half a dozen large boulders still 
remaining in the middle of the road, it would be passable for wheeled traffic 
as far as Perumbfilai ; but the road is really of little use except perhaps for 
forest purposes, and the only wonder is that it should ever have been taken 
in hand. The valley contains some twenty villages ; but Bfiskalpatti and> 
Perumbfilai (the latter being a police station) are alone of importance. 
Before reaching the latter place the river has to be crossed some six or seven 
times. Some of the villages do not contain a dozen inhabitants, and lie in 
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aimoflt inaooeflsible places. The valley is very unhealthy, the inhabitantB 
suffering severely from a malignant fever from which Europeans rarely 
escape. Just beyond Ferumbftlai all trace of the road is lost for about three- 
quarters of a mile ; the high banks of the river melt away and are replaced 
by an uneven incline, covered .with one mass of stones, rocks and boulders. 
To keep a road, in such a place, in good order would be impossible ; some 
attempt has been made to build a path of rough flagstones, but this, if 
possible, is worse than the rest. The road presently re-appears, and for 
three or four miles may be said to be in order ; but once fairly in the hills 
it is useless, being impassable for vehicles of any kind ; the steep inclines 
have nearly all been washed away and the sharp comers have crumbled 
to pieces ; for some seven or eight miles the road cuts straight across Hie 
range of hills and at last reaches the plain, going very nearly in a straight 
line, towards the KfivSri, and then turning off three miles to Sholapftdi, 
contrary to the line shown in the maps. Between the Kftv^ri and the foot of 
the hills a tract, some two or three miles long, is in a fair state of cultivation. 
There is no high jungle, and trees are rare ; about twenty to twenty-five 
small villages occupy this tract ; there are a few oocoanut gardens. A small 
quantity of rftgi is exported hence on pack bullocks across '' Trpu's road " 
to Pennftgaram. The tract is very hot. {d) This comprises the south-west 
portion of the division. This is one mass of hills and mountains ; rough paths 
lead from village to village. In places it is impossible to go on horseback, 
the steepest parts being generally flagged with stones of various sizes, which 
only intensify the difficulty of advancing. In course of time these stones get 
displaced, and, as no repairs are made, the result can easily be imagined. 
The villages in these hills may be divided into two groups : (1) those near 
Donakuttapatti and (2) those near Ichapfidi. There are not more than 
fifteen altogether, unless small agglomerates of two or three houses are to be 
called villages. They are aU in most insignificant situations. The villagers 
possess large herds of cattle and raise good crops. Although Donakuttapatti 
is high up in the hills, there is a small tank near it ; deer, hog, and panther 
are said to abound ; partridges and quaU have been seen in large quantities, 
but the place is unattractive and most unhealthy owing to the high jungle 
about. 

As noticed already the taluk is not wholly hill girt, the north-eastern 
portion being carried on into the plains which mark the valley of the Ponfir, 
and extend into the taluks of Krishnagiri and tlrttankarai. As might be 
expected the streams traversing the taluk follow for the most part the bases of 
the hill ranges. The only rivers worthy of mention are the SanathkumSra- 
nadi, lower down in its course called the ** Ohennfir," and the Thopflr 
river. Near the north-west boundary of the taluk the former is much 
utilized for irrigational purposes ; but, after passing the range of hills which 
form the fall to the Kfiv6ri, it flows through such broken ground as to 
render wet cultivation impossible. The ThopGr river runs, except in one 
or two very limited spots, between steep banks and through rough jungle, 
and, like Ihe SanathkumSranadi, loses its individuality in the KftvSri. 

'' The spQ of the taluk is principally ferruginous loam and sand with, 

g in the valleys, black alluvial day and, in the immediate 

neighbourhood of Dhannapuri, cotton soil underlaid by 
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a stratum of nodular post-tertiary limestoneB interspersed with what appears 
Prom a memo by ^ ^® * non-f ossiliferous marl. Quartzose gravel is very 
Mr. J. F. Price, commonly found in combination with the inferior dasses 
^-^* of sandy soil." The roads for ten miles north of Thoptir 

are metalled wil^ quartz, which excites apprehensions for the safely of 
horses' feet ''In many places the earth is strongly impregnated with 
saltpetre and soda salts." The dry and red soils predominate, and, were 
their fertility seconded by a fair amount of rainfall, the agricultural wealth 
of the taluk would be considerable ; but the rainfall is scanty, and dearth in 
later years has been the rule rather than the exception. According to the 
Bevenue Settlement Department the soils were distributed in the following 
proportions : exceptional^ one per cent. ; re^ar^ loamy 20 per cent, and sandy 
6 per cent. ; red soile, loamy 9 and sandy 64 per cent. 
Lees than one-fourth of the taluk, viz., the south-east comer, has come 

imder the operations of the Geological Survey, and has 
been mapped in sheet No. 79 of the Indian Atlas. The 
system generally prevailing over the tract is gneissic, traversed from north- 
east to south-west by a great granite vein, running from Dharmapuri to the 
north of the Thopfir pass, to the degradation of which the great number 
of quartz fragments scattered over the plains near Adamankettai is to be 
referred. The vein, judging from the quantity of debris, would appear 
to be one of great magnitude ; but it is much covered up by superficial 
depositB. The major part of this debris being quartz, it might be supposed 
to belong simply to a quartz vein ; but a little search soon shows the 
existence of felspar crystals with the quartz combined to form a binary 
granite. The vein varies considerably in its width, and is occasionally lost 
eight of for a few yards, but soon re-appears. The hills lying between 
Adamankottai and Salem have well-marked stratifications of hornblende 
schist The southern end of the Bfirahmahal plateau rises up gradually 
from, north to south from the valley of the Penn&r to the foot of the Sheva- 
roys and the Dharmapuri range (Mukkanilrmalai), the greater thickness of 
the soil near Dharmapuri contributing to render the country more fruitful. 
One and all of the five great trap dykes which traverse the southern part 
of the Bftrahmahal plateau terrace are represented in the tract under 
consideration. Their course is from south-east by east to north-west by 
west The most southerly, first detected in the Manjavfidi pass, crosses the 
Yatflialamalai and Mukkantir range in great force, and is lost for some 
distance under a thick spread of cotton soil north-east of Adamankdttai. 
It re-appears immediately west of Trunk Boad No. Y and of the granite 
vein above mentioned, and, after a further course of four miles, extends 
beyond the limits of the tract surveyed. About five miles to the north is 
another large dyke which crosses the Mukkanur peak a little to the south, 
and runs up beyond Dharmapuri, its whole course being about twenty-three 
miles without any important breaks. The third dyke after a long break enters 
the taluk on the northern slope of the Mukkanurmalai and extends across 
the plateau to a length not as yet ascertained. Still farther north are the 
two last of the series, remarkable for their close parallelism, as also are the 
others in a lesser degree. The general mineral character of these dykes 
is identical ; they consist generally of a rather coarse-grained, but exceed- 
ingly hard and tough, black basalt-like mass, hardly evc^ containing 

VOL. u. 28 
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recognizable ciystals of any foreign substance. In a few cases the fresh 
fracture showed a greyish lustre, due apparently to numerous small crystals 
of a felspathic mineral. The almost total absence of oliyine and titanif erous 
magnetic iron, which minerals are so characteristic of the generally more 
common and typical variety of basalt^ leaves little doubt that most of these 
dykes may be considered as of anamesite. Of the age of the trap dykes 
we know only that they are pre-cretaoeous. 

The above is compiled from Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. lY, Ptot 2. In conclusion it may be stated that ** iron,' which is found 
in the shape of ore in the hills, and in the streams in considerable quantity 
in the form of sand, is the only mineral product of any note to be found in 
the taluk, and this is prepared for local use by the ordinary native process. 
Corundum exists near Pfip&rapatti, and is used for sharpening knives. The 
occurrence of the same kind of quartz as is observable in the auriferous 
portions of Australia renders it very probable that gold might be f oimd near 
Adamankottai or P&pfirapatti." 

The height of the taluk above sea level may be taken, as regarding the 

plain, to be from 1,300 to 1,700 feet above sea level. 
Thoptlr is 1,102 feet, and the portion of the taluk north of 
Pfilakod can hardly be less than 1,700 feet above the sea level. The hill 
ranges vary up to 3,000 feet, which Messrs. King and Bruce Foote consider to 
be, if any^ing, an under estimate.' The climate in the main is hot and diy, 
and the wtinfft ll scanty, as the monsoons, in both of which the taluk has a 
share, are intercepted by the mountain ranges. The following is a statement 
of the rainfSall for ten years : — 



Mbtboboloot. 



Year. 


Rainfall. 


Remarks. 




IIV.TXMTBB. 




1866-67 


17 


3 


These returns include two 


1867-68 


11 





cyclone yettrs, 1872 and 
1874. Tins average is 


1868-69 


16 


2 


probably too high. To 


1869-70 .. 


27 


« 


the end of November in 


1 


1876 only 11*2 inches of 


1870-71 .. 


22 


9 


rain fell. This return 


1871-72 .. 


3 


9 


is taken from the taluk 


register. The total for 


1872-73 . . 


38 


7 


1871-72 has been speci- 


1873-74 


23 


7 


ally verified. 


1874-76 .. 


38 





' 


1875-76 . . 

Total .. 


21 


2 




219 





Average .. 


21 


9 



Appended is a statement showing the monthly rainfall in the taluk for 
the years 1872-1878. It has been compiled from the register in the Collec- 
tor's Office. 



^ From a memorandum by J. F. Price, Esq., C.S. 

' The MukkanOr peak cannot be muoh under 4^000 feet. 
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Yean. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 



■ 








t 








Febnui 


• 


April. 


May. 



I. T. 



2 3 



I. tJi. t. 
4 
2 2 



1 7 

2 

1 » 



1 5 
6 

■ • 

2 41 



I. T. 

6 

10 
5 
4 
2 
4 



Ha 



6 

6 

3 

4 

2 







mm 

J 
a 

■s. 



I 

O 



► 
o 



I 

p 




I. T.: I. T. I. T. 



1 6 ' 2 4i 

9}| 5 9 

I'l 3 7f 

3il 2 6 

7 ! 1 2 



4i 7 A 



8 

3 4 
6 9 



i 



2 

2 

11 

4 



6i 
8 

74 



I. T. 

6 9 

9 

9 

5 





If 



6 2i 

6 44 



I. T. 



6 2i 
4 

n 

6 

6* 






1 

3 



3 6t^ 



X. T. 

1 6 

1 t 
2 



8 




f 



ToUl. 



Total :. 
Average .. 



I. T. 

36 4 

26 41* 

36 2iS 
22 7f 
12 6} 
28 2iS 

37 4A 



200 i 



28 6H 



POPULATtON. 



The health of the people is good as a rule ; but in the jungly tracts fever 
prerails during the rainy season. 

The population as per last census is 190,626, the returns for the census 

preoeding (1866-67) showing 161,067 souls. The increase 
in five years would thus appear to be 29,559 persons or 
18*4 per cent. The earlier returns were probably far under the mark. 
The average of population per square mile is about 192. Females are to 
males as 95,546 to 95,080. The Hindu population numbers 183,894, of 
whom 115,783 are Saivas and 68,088 are Vaishnavas. In 4,366 Masalmans 
4,142 are Sunnis, 166 are Shias and 58 are returned as *' others." The 
Christian population amounts to 2,366, the Boman Catholics returning 2,333 
and the Protestants only 33. They must be increasing rapidly, as five years 
farther back they only numbered 1 ,475. The agricultural classes are returned 
in the last census at 36,252 ; but as this oiiiy includes males who follow 
agricultural pursuits, it is likely to mislead. Women and children follow 
the same avocation as the head of the family, and there are 8,659 male 
labourers mostly employed on the land, so that it is no exaggeration to say 
that fully two-thirds of the population are agricultural. The weavers, also 
similarly under-estimated, are entered in the last census at 3,064 persons. 

The people as a rule are poor ; civilisation has made little progress except 

General Condi- ^^ ^^ kasba town, where the inhabitants are quarrelsome 
tion of the People, and litigious. In the villages they are simple and frugal 
lAnguage, ftc. f^ ^^i^ manners, and civil to stmngers, when they can 

understand what is said. Tamil, Telugu, and Eanarese are spoken, the first 
chiefly, and also Hindustani and Mahratta to a less extent. The taluk is a 
sort of border land between the true Tamil country and that where Telugu 
and Kanarese fight for the mastery. The Tamil spoken is far from pure^ 
and in remote parts it is with difficulty that a 'foreigner, fresh to the local 
idiom, can make himself understanded of the people. The people are neither 
more nor less moral than their neighbours. Crimes of the more heinous 
kind are confined mostly to the Lambftdis of the jungles, the Koravers of 
fcrtain villages and Pariahs. Rice and rftgi are chiefly eaten, the latter 
being the staple food. Eambu, cholam, samai and varagu are also itezna 
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of oonsumption. The general poverty of the people may be judged from 
the following License Tax return for FasU 1282 : — 



Classes. 


Number of 
Persons. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Remarks. 


Cloth merchants . . 

Dealers in giain and 
money. 

Propnetors 


A 

20 
3 


BS. A. r. 
16 6 
362 12 

64 12 


Mr. Price quotes the return of the 
License Tax for FksU 1278 si 
Rupees 1,181. Figures under 
this head are difficult to obtain, 
as accounts were destroyed on 
the abolition of the tax. 


Total .. 


24 


442 13 





Appended is a statement showing the operation of the Imperial Lioense 
Tax for the year 1878. 



Trade, Dealing or 
Industry. 



Chws. 



Ingrain 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
In cloth 
Money lending 
bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
In twist 
Do, 
Do. 
Smiths 



IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 

IX. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 
XII. 



Annual Income 
from 



6 
"Sg 

li 



01 s 

He 

•Ma* 



I 



8 



-33 

Is. 






I 



BS. 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

200 

2,600 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

200 

1,260 

600 

200 

200 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



RS. 

6,000 
2,600 
1,260 

600 
6,000 
6,000 
2,600 
1,260 

600 
2,600 
1,260 

600 

600 



Total 











BS. 


BS. 


3 


60 


160 


10 


26 


260 


48 


10 


480 


111 


4 


444 


1 


60 


60 


1 


60 


60 


6 


26 


126 


32 


10 


320 


37 


4 


148 


2 


26 


60 


7 


10 


70 


36 


4 


144 


2 


4 


8 


• V 


• • 


2,289 



The number of houses in the taluk is stated to be 32,336, of which 14 are 

Houses. Aybb. terraced, 2,548 tiled, 20,454 thatched, and regarding 320 

AOK OF Population no particulars are forthcoming. From the tptal must be 

TO DITTO. deducted 1,847 houses which are uninhabited, and then 

the average population to each inhabited house will be 6*2, a rather high 

average. 

According to the district volume the total of villages in the taluk is 740, 

NuMBBROP ViL- ^^ which 26 are Inam, 179 are Zamindftri, and 535 are 

laobs AMD Obovp- Oovomment villsges. The Zamindftri villages are divided 

™^' between the 12 mittas or permanently-settled estates. 

Of the Amftni villages 75 are mau8§ or head viUages, standing in the 
relation of thfti or mother villages to 460 hamlets which are included in 
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them for admiiustntire purposes. The reorganisation of the village 
eatablishment has been completed, and the Revenue subordinate eet&bliah- 
nunt is shown in the following statement :— 



Pirtkolan. 


ll 


i 

1 

■3-i 


! 


1 




E 


i 






P- 


1? 


1 


mwon 
EdthliduoMt sfter 

EftsbluhiMnt of th« 


m 

636 
42 


74 
98 

3 


66 
98 

2 


I 


187 
374 

3 


1 


248 


B3 


370 
3 


378 
3 


2 


11,379 
28,810 

348 



The quinquennial returns for Fosli 1286 show the rent-roll as follows :- 



Anoant o( P.tt». 


Single PftttM. 


Junt PattH. 


ToUl, 


1 


1 


] 


h 


1 


.M 


i 

■s 

I. 




Cnder Riip«M 10 
Rnpeei 10 to 30 

30 to 50 .. 

50 to 100 
,. 100 to 260 .. 

Tot«l.. 


12,176i 

2,874 

177 

t»0 

18 


HS. 

19,380 
30.642 
6,036 
9,731 
2,288 


4,668 

1,683 

52 

99 

6 


11,070 

6,826 

180 

637 
33 


ai. 

11,661 
23,061 
1,640 
5,764 
817 


16,834 

4,2iS7 

229 

289 

22 


23,246 

8,600 

367 

837 

49 


31,001 
53,603 

6,578 
16,495 

3,106 


16,233 


66,947 


6,39S 


17,746 


42,833| 21,631 


32,979 


1,09,780 



There has been a lamentable falling off in consequence of the famine, 
whioh cannot be estimated even from this return, as the famine was onlj 
half over when it was prepared. It shows a falling off as compared with 
the dentand, according to Mr. Clogstoun's revision of the settlement, of 
Bapees 67,128 under rjotwari. The incidence of land revenue on each 
psttadar according to tlie above return amounts to Bupeea 3-5-3 nearly. 
The quinquennial statement gives the demand, less the remissions of the 
year in which it is prepared, which is someirhat calculated to mislead. 



' Tbe name Toty bong conndend objectioiuble, the nine oScen in the new siranprn- 
mmt are called Takisria wben aaaignsd to Police and Tettiins when employsd for 
BtTBoua datiea. 
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The following statement shows the total acreage cultivated in Fasli 
1286:— 



ClMSiflcv 
tion. 



Punjft. 







NmtijA. 



a 

a 



Total. 



Arable Lands ! 

atill uncalti- \ 

rated. 






I 



i 



s 



It 

< 



Remarks. 



RiTOtwar 



140.686 1.2fi.m 



Mitta 



36^7' 36,606 



Shrotrieai 



Inam 



Total 



11.100 



8.486 



4,216 3.886 360 



102.812 



10.867 



2,860 



879 



S8. 

48,627 151.658 1,73,800 80,375 33.680 Taken from columns 

14 to 19 and 24 
and 86 of Bnclo- 
sure B toQnin- 
quennial State- 
ment for " 
1266. 



14,110 



3,673 



1.73,666 16,006 



38,167 



11,966 



50,715 



1,104 4^510 



67,514 



207,318 



4.2BS 



18,14S| 90 
4,443 5,737 



2,41.100 



40.406 



6,886 Taken from Road 
PundBetum far: 
Fasli 1286 as re- 1 
oenred from the 
OoUector. 

HI Taken from Betuns 
reoeived from the 
Tahaildar. 

9.114 



40,757 



The collections of the taluk for Fasli 1284 were as follows : — 



R8. 



na. 



I. Land Bevenue — 
(a) Byotwari 

{b) Pennanently-settled Estates . . 
{e) Agraharam Jodigai . . 
(d) Land Revenue Miscellaneous 



n. Forest* 
III. Abkari 
lY. Stamps 
V. Boad Fund 
YI. Special Fund 
Vn. Village Cess 



1,59,351 

24,987 

2,919 

4,951 



Total 



1,92,208 
2,646 
37,015 
37,691 
14,458 
3,763 
11,857 

2,99,638 



The tribute levied from the people has been enhanced of late yean, 
chiefly owing to the Local Fund Act, as will be apparent from the foUowing 
statement of the collections for Fasli 1278 : — 



* No return has been receired for that faali, and the receipts for Fasli 1286 hate been 
entered. 
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S8. 

I. Land Revenue including items (a), (b), (<;), (d). 1,78,153 
II. Abkari . . 
in. I^iocal Funds 



lY. Road Cess 
Y. Stamps 
VI. Forest . . 
YII. License Tax 



22,240 
2,930 
9,694 

16,695 
1,336 
1,181 

Total ., 2,32,229 



In fact, in a space of six years, the demand on the population was raised 
by Rupees 67,409, and this notwithstanding the abolition of the License 
Tax. Of this increase only Rupees 14,055 are the fruit of the exten- 
sion of agricultural holdings, and the excess of Rupees 85,771 under 
Abkari and Stamps may be regarded as a voluntary contribution from the 
saperfluous wealth of the population. The actual increase in direct taxation 
in six years may therefore be estimated at Rupees 17,583 ; at the rate of 
about eight annas for each pattadar, or, if divided amongst the whole male 
popolation, Annas 2-1*5 nearly. 
The total of taxation, when divided amongst the whole population, amounts 

to Rupees 1-9-1*7 per head and the land revenue collec- 
TAXATroir^* *^' tions divided amongst the same amounts to Rupees 1 -0- 1 -5 . 

The ryotwari collections of the year in question show an 
incidence on each pattadar of Rupees 4-7-3i nearly. 
The taluk has no speciality in the way of agriculture, which is conducted 
OoMDmoxs or very much in the same way as already described undw 
AoRicuLTURi, Crisp Nilmakal, q.v. The manures used are cowdung, when 
Pbooucts, &c. not required for fuel, village sweepings, the droppings of 

cattle penned on the land and branches and leaves of the Kftvfilai, Pungam- 
thalai and Erukamthalai, rotted into the soil. Thuvarai (dholl) and mochai 
(beans) are sown with rSgi, and betel, plantains, cocoa and arecanuts grow 
in Ihe same plot. For betel, after rainfall, the land is manured, ploughed 
four or five times, and square plots are prepared and hoed. Avitthi, 
kaliySna murukkam, murungai and thakarai seeds are sown, and, when they 
attain a man's height, which takes about two months, the betel vines are 
planted, in September or October, about three or four in each plot. They 
are watered daily until they grow, and after that once in four days. The 
leaf is plucked from the second year and the plant bears for ten years. The 
ground is prepared for sugar-cane as for betel and laid out in channels, in 
which the canes are planted a foot apart. They are watered once in four 
days, and must be weeded once when a foot and-a-half , and again when a 
yard high. The chief ''wet" crops are paddy, sugar-cane, cocoanuts 
(mostly grown in the valley of the Sanathkumftrauftdi near Mftrfiudahalli), 
betel, arecanut, and, to a less extent, cholam and saffron. The latter requires 
water once in eight days. In punja land rSgi, kambu, varagu, sfimai, 
cbolam, thuvarai (dholl), avarai, kadalai (Bengal-gram), paiyaru, ulunthu 
(black-gram), oil seeds, nan pairu, horse-gram, gingelly, kothamalli and 
tobacco are grown. Wheat is cultivated on the Vatthalamalai. Cotton, 
notwithstanding the abundance of soil suited to its production, is seldom 
grown and indigo is unknown. A blue dye resembling it in many respects, 
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but much inferior, is prepared Bomewhat largely from the leaves of the 
Vdpftlamaram. The following statement is a roug^ estimate of the agriciil- 
tural products of the taluk, the acreage which they occupy, and their respec- 
tive values : — 









•g d« Arerage 






i-6 










-S 2 Outturn 


ToUl Outturn. 


^S 




Deacription of 
Crop. 


Season of 


Season of 


.5 2 1 Pe' Acre. 








Value 
of 


Cultiva- 
tion. 


Haryest. 


E« 




• 

■1 


1 


IM 


f s 


va 

Total 






is 


si 


aundi 


li 


1 


Value 
dagam 


Outturn. 








< « - 


31 


Ui ^ 


a 




1 
1 
















R8. 


as. 


Faddy, Istorop.. 


May ft June. 


Nov.ft Dec. 


12,678 


6 




63,390 


• ■ 


6 


3,16,950 


Do. 2nd do... 


Oct. ft Norr. 


Feb.ftMar. 


• * 


• . 




■ • 


• • 


• • 


* • 


Cholam 


June to Aug. 


Dec. ft Jan. 


3.670 


14 




6,505 


• • 


6 


33,030 


B4gi 


June to Sept. 


Oct. to Dec. 


73.714 


5 




368,570 


• • 


6 


18,42,860 


Varagu .. 


June to Aug. 


Dec. ft Jan. 


18,636 ! 2 




27,072 


• • 


3 


81,216 




Do. .. 


Do. .. 


17,123 2 




34/246 


« • 


4 


1,36,984 


HAmai .. 


Do. 


Do. .. 


12,873 2 




26.746 


• • 


3} 


r 90,111 


Thuvarai (dhoU). 


June to Sept. 


Jan. ft Feb. 


6,714 : i 




4,357 


• • 


7 


30,499 


Ulnnthu (black- 


Aug. ft Sept. 


UecftJan. 


300 


i 




226 


• • 


9 


2,026 


gram}. 




















Pairu (green- 


Do. 


Do. .. 


3,964 


i 




2,973 


• • 


8 


23,784 


grwn). 




















Bongal'grani 


Oct. to Deer. 


Jan. ft Feb. 


500 


k 




260 


• • 


12 


3,000 


Sugar-cane 


Mar. ft Aprl. 


Feb. fttfar. 


118 i .. 


40 


■ • 


4,720 


U 


6,900 


Coriander 


Oct. to Deer. 


Jan. ft Feb. 


160 


1 




150 


• • 


7 


1,060 


Saffron 


Aprl. ft May. 


Do. .. 


202 


1 




202 


• ft 


6 


1,010 


Hone-gram 


Aug. ft Sept. 


Dec ft Jan. 


19,215 


1 




19,216 


• • 


6 


1,16,290 


(koUu). 




















Gincellyseed 


Aprl. ft May 


July&Aug. 


20,738 


1 




20,738 


■ • 


9 


1,86,642 


Lamp-oil seed . . 


June to Sept. 


Jan ft Feb. 


5,760 


i 




2,880 


• • 


7 


20,160 ! 


Nan pairu 


Aug. ft Sept. 


Dec* ft Jan. 


■ • 


• 




• • 




• • 


. • 


Ayarai . • 


June to Sept. 


Jan. ft Feb. 
Total .. 


1,136 


i 


. . 


283} 


• • 


3 


861 


194,390 


• • 


• • 


• • 


28,91,362 



In the above acres 194,890 have been accoimted for. The amfini culti- 
vation of acres 142,073 plus 37,661 ' in mittas, acres 11,368 in shrotriems, 
and acres 13,917 in Inam lands make a total of acres 205,019, so that only 
acres 10,629 are unaccoimted for as to their cultivation. It is probable that 
Mr. Price's return over-estimated the cultivation in non-ryotwari lands, such 
information as is attainable regarding them being always untrustworthy, and 
often the mere guess work of a gumasta. The total value of produce, when 
divided amongst the population, would allow Rupees 1 5-0-6 per head for a 
year's subsistence. This is rather higher than the average obtained from 
NSmakal and Att^, and confirms still more the supposition that the amount 
of land under cultivation in non-ryotwari villagee has been over-estimated. 

The quinquennial returns for Fasli 1281 showed that there were 56,671 

head of cattle and 62,808 sheep in the taluk. The cattle 
comprised 2 1 , 694 bullocks, 3 1 , 1 60 cows, and 3,717 buffalos. 
The Tahsildar is of opinion that the cattle now' amount to 70,000, allowing 



Cattlb. 



> These latter figures are not obtainable to date and are taken from a report by J. F. 
Price, Esq., in the year 1871. 
> 1876. 
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17,500 for prcMluctioQ and 4,071 for deaths in the period. This is mere 
conjecture, and, in comparison with the reproduction, the mortality is 
imder-estunated, no allowance whatever being made for the destructive 
cjdonea of 1872 and 1874. Against a conjectural increase of 13,000 in 
aheep the Tahsildar sets down a mortality of 5,808, which would raise the 
total to date to 70,000. The same objection holds good in this case also. 
It is known that the destruction of sheep in a cyclone amounted to as 
many as 50,000 in one taluk alone, and these figures must therefore be 
given for what they are worth, while it is imx>08sible to draw any trust- 
worthy deductions from them. Calculating from the quinquennial returns 
of Faali 1281 the cattle in ainflni villages were at the rate of 39 per 100 
acrea cultivated; ploughing bullocks were 15, sheep 44, and, taking eight 
sheep to be equal to one head of cattle, the total of cattle per hundred acres 
cultivated was only 45. The Pennftgaram division of the taluk is noted for 
the fineness and excellence of its cattle, which are very much in demand in 
the southern parts of the Presidency, and always conmiand good prices. The 
breed is that generally known as the Alamb&di ; the colour is generally white, 
and the animal has a stout symmetrical frame, but is, as a nile, a little 

leggy- 

The foUowing return shows the distribution of the land in the taluk as 
far as conld be ascertained in a normal year, such as any of the years from 
1871 to 1874:— 



Clasaification. 


Punja. 


Nanja. 


Total. 


Land still 
unoccupied. 


Acreage. 


Aflsesfi- 
ment. 


Acre- 
age. 


Asaess- 
ment. 


Acreage. 


Aasefls. 

ment. 


Acre- 
age. 


Afwessment. 


Bjotwari * 

Hittas 

Shrotriam 

Inamfl 


131,491 
34,789 
10,653 
12,462 


KB. 

1,17,605 

35,175 

8,009 

9,851 


10,552 

2,872 

715 

1,455 


Rfl. 

47,148 

14,576 

2,845 

6,529 


142,043 
37,661 
11,368 
13,917 


Hfl. 

1,64.754 
49,751 
10,854 
16,380 


94,174 

■ • 
• • 


Rfl. 

Not known. 

• * 

• • 

• • 


204,989 


2,41,739 



Irrigation is conducted by means of tanks, channels, anaikats, nvers, and 

wells. The Sanathkumdxanadi passes through the north- 
western comer of the taluk for about ten miles of its 



Irkioation. 



* Under ryot wan no account has been taken of acrea 5,127 assessed at Rupees 5,456 in 
paita holdings which were left waste. This would make a total of acres 147,170, or acres 
2,028 less than entered as occnpied in the District Census Volumct. This is probably a 
falling off due to the introduction of the new settlement. The figures for non-ryotwari 
lands were not forthooming in the taluk, and have been taken from a return prepared by 
J. P. Price, Esq., G.S., in 1871. In the case of these lands the assessment payable to the 
proprietor must be distingruiBhed from the peshkash or quit-rent due from him to Govern- 
ment, which latter sums jointly amount to about Bupees 27,931 ; the loss to Govemment 
on mittas, the fruit of the permanent settlement of eighty years ago, being Rupees 24,763 
per annum, not making any allowance for land which was. waste at the time when the 
estates were first sold, the whole rent accruing from which is pure profit for the mittadar 
The above figures were compiled in 1876, before the famine had begun. The cultivation 
«ccording to the quinquennial return for Faali 1286 has been given at page 212. 
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eoiirse. It is so named alter SanathkumSrarishi, a son of Brahma, who, 
being in want of water to perform ' tapas,' created the river to serve his 
purpose. The only works of importance connected with it are the Sangam- 
basawan anaikat and channel, supplying the tank of the same name near 
Marftndahalli,^ and the Mall&puram anaikat further down. There are no 
anaikats in connection with the Kfivdri, which skirts the south-western 
corner, and of the Thoptbr river mention has been already made. Small 
tributaries of the PonSr and Thop^ rivers traverse the north-east portion 
and centre of the taluk respectively. From the former of these is diverted 
the PulSmpatti kslvai. The chief tanks are those at Sogatthflr, Kolagatthur, 
Dharmapuri, Annas&garam, the Jer Thalfiv and the Adamankottai, San- 
gambasawan, Mfithdmangalam, Krishnftpuram or Harikulam and Slrupalli 
tanks. The following is a statement showing the resources of the taluk for 
irrigation : — 



Description. 



Govern- 
ment. 



Private. 



Total. 



KemarkB. 



Tanks 

Surplus channels . . 

Ordinary anaikats 

Rivers 

River channels 

Wells 



350 

61 

49 

6 

2 



30 

7 



6,756 



380 

68 

56 

5 

2 

5,765 



These figures have been 
taken from a return 
prepared in 1872 by 
Mr. Price. 



There are seven ferries in the taluk, viz., those of Kongfimpatti and Mfiligai, 
which produce Bupees 495 per annum, and those at Sholapfidi, Kdttai* 
Shdlap&di, Bommasamudram, Lakkampatti and N&gamarai, which bring 
in Bupees 400. 
The rates of assessment vary from a minimum of Annas 4 to a maximum 
Ptjwja akd ®^ Rupees 4 in punja and from Bupees 1-4-0 to 7-8-0 in 

Nanja Sbttlbickxt nanja. The average rate per acre for dry lands is Annas 
^"*- 14-6 and for " wet " lands Bupees 4-7-2. The settlement 

which was hrought to a dose in 1872 resulted in an increase of 21 per 
cent over the settlement of Fasli 1281; the increase under ''dry"l)emg 
Bupees 24,037 or 23 percent., and that in ''wet" being Bupees 6,181 == 
14 per cent. The accompanying statement shows the particulars of the 
revision. 



> A very fine thick-skinned orange is grown at M&r&ndahalli. 

A project for ntiliaing the waters of this river was taken in hand daring the iamine. 
A large sum of money was spent on it ; but it remains unfinished, and is likely to continue 
so. The proposal was to divert water from the Sanathkumaranadi, which drains some 
340 square miles of country, to supplement the somewhat precarious supply of the 
Sangambasawan, Jer Thalav and other tanks. The first estimate was for a lakh and-a-bslf 
of rupees ; and it was anticipated that an additional a3rakat of acres 3,000, yielding s 
gross revenue of Rupees 15,000, might be brought under cultivation, with the prospect of 
still further extension of the project, vide G.O., dated 24th September 1877« No. 345-1. 
P.W.D. 
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In speaJdng of topo^fraphy paaeing allnnoii liaa already been made to the 

Hill Baxou ^'^ rongefl, which may be treated of in three groapa. 

South, and numing from east to west, is a tumbled 
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mass, wLicli may be called the Thopur range, guardiug the southern 
portion of the B&rahmahal terrace in this taluk from sinking to the level of 
the Talaghat. The KftvSri on the west, and the Thopur river on the south, 
skirt the bases of this rang^. At Thopfir there is a peculiarly symme- 
trical cone-shaped hill, some 1,500 feet above the level ground, which 
is isolated from the siirrounding ranges, and wooded to near the summit, 
which consists of a huge rounded rock on which are the remains of an 
ancient fort. At the HogSnkal falls, on the bank of the K&veri eight miles 
west of Pennftgaram, there is a hill of very much the same kind and size, 
but difPering in being of a sharply 'conical form. Eunning from south-west 
to north-east, commencing from the eastern extremity of the Thoptlr range 
and terminating in the peak of Mukkanur, is a hill system which forms the 
boundary between the tJttankarai and Dharmapuri Taluks. Mr. Price 
speaks of it as the Kullimalai and in another place as the TuUimaUd hills. 
It is generally known as the Yatthalamalai and often called the Mukkanfir 
range. It is known on the Ottankarai side as the Kadathtlr hills, from the 
mitta of that name at the foot. Its general feature is a narrow ridge at 
the top sloping down on each side rather too rapidly to admit of anything 
but terrace cultivation. It is pierced in two places by gh&ts leading to the 
Mallapuram station and the tJttankarai Taluk from the Thopur and Adaman- 
kottai road. The Mukkanur peak, which is the highest point, and close on 
4,000 feet above sea level, is somewhat isolated from the rest of the ridge. 
The surface of the hills is rough and broken, and, saving a little wheat on 
the Yatthalamalai, there is no cultivation worth mention. Coffee was tried 
some years ago, but the ctdtivation was abandoned on account of the deadly 
nature of the fever prevailing there. The eastern slopes are more broken 
by ravines and more wooded than the western, which are bare and more 
regular in their conformation. They are devoid, or almost so, of timber of 
any value. The Dharmapuri side belongs to the Jfiri N^Qahalli Mitta, and 
the hiU villages, according to the slopes on which they stand, belong to the 
Dharmapuri and tJttankarai Taluks. 

The inhabitants are Malaiftlis, but in respect to food, &c., their customs 
are similar to those of the natives of the plains. In regard to marriage they 
are said to differ, as it is almost imperative on a widow to marry again. 
Even at 80 years of age a widow is not exempted from this rule, which 
nothing but the most persistent obstinacy on her part can evade. The 
villages constitute a ncul by themselves, under the religious sway of a 
Pattagar or Gui*u, whose dominion, like that of the Shevaroy hill headman, 
is, in such matters, absolute. It is said that, in case a widow be not re- 
married at once, the Pattag&r sends for her to his own house, to avoid which 
the women consent to re-enter the state of bondage. Facing the MukkanCir 
range, but somewhat farther north on the western side of the taluk, is the 
Pikkilimalai, a spur of the hills in the HosQr Taluk, which has evidentlj 
been severed from the moimtains which sustain the Bsl&ghSt by the action 
of the SanathkumSranadi. They form an isolated group, of somewhat lees 
elevation than Mukkantlr, extending over an area of about 25 square miles* 
and are inhabited, with the exception of one Palli village, by Malaifilis, 
whose chief village, Malaiur, is on the crest of the lower part of the ridge. 
The western face of these hills is fairly wooded, but the eastern face is 
entirely devoid of ti'ees, which have probably been cleared away for fuel. 
The sou is fair, and rSgi is the chief article of production. 
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Speaking of the hills generally the timber worth mention which is found 

on them is AchS, KariSchft (Hosewood), Madhi, Bftghi, 
and Nfiga. There is no teak, and bamboos are uncommon. 
The Acha is found on the slopes of the hills towards the KftvSri. Besides 
these, Borasu, Kanmgdli, YSngai, Irudi, V@mbu (Margosa), and Thindigai 
are sold in the forest depots. Avftram bark and tamarind fruits are rented 
out. Byots are allowed such wood and bamboos as they require for domestic 
and agricultiiral purposes free. 
CoMicrNicATiosre. The chief roads in the taluk are— 

1. Trunk Eoad No. Y (Madras to Salem), which, from MattQi; in 

Krishnagiri, g^es vid Dharmapuri, AdamankOttai, and ThopUr to 
Omalur in the Salem Taluk, and thence to Salem, 32 miles within 
taluk limits. 

2. Dharmapuri to Hostir, 18 miles. 

3. Adamank5ttai to Sogathtir, 6 miles. 

4. Dharmapuri to PennSgaram vid IndUr, 19 miles. 

5. Pennftgaram to HogSnkal (Forest Hoad), 9 miles. 

6. PennSgaram to P&lak5d, 20 miles. 

7. Pfilakod to Mar&ndahalli, 7 miles. 

8. Dharmapuri to Krishnagiri, 16 miles. 

9. Sogathur to P&pftrapatti, 7 miles. 

10. Dharmapuri to Moraptir Eailway Station vid Mukkantir, 9 miles. 

11. MSrSndahalli to Jendam6du, 21 miles. 

12. Dharmapuri to Pdlakod, 2^ miles. 

These roads aggregate 166| mUes, being nearly 1§ mile to every 10 square 
miles of area. Besides the above there is a communication between Trunk 
fioad No. Y and MallSpuram, and a cart track between Pennftgaram and 
Sholap&di, and another between SholapAdi and IndQr, which are excluded 
from the taluk return. Other roads are also in contemplation, so that 
before long there will be nearly 2 miles of road per 10 square miles of area. 
The roads generally are good, excess of metalling, a fault on the right side, 
being the main defect in them. All, or nearly all of them, are planted 
with avenues. 

The chief towns and villages are the following : — Dharmapuri (^/fLoL^ffl), 

population 7,434 residing in 1,621 houses. It is the 
kasba of the taluk, and the Tahsildar, District Munsif , 
Inspector of Police, Overseer of the Public Works Department, and Medical 
Officer in charge of the Local Fund Dispensary live there. It contains an 
Imperial Post Office and a Government Middle-class School. It is a dreary 
place, lacking colour, dusty, dry and mean-looking. The inhabitants seem 
to be wanting in life and spirits. Their sole dissipation is a visit to the 
Munsif 8 Court, and they seem as if they had a weight on their minds, 
which has a depressing effect on strangers. The whitewash and pale mud 
of the houses have no rich reds, as at Atttir, to relieve their monotony, and 
the refreshing green of crops and trees, which usually lends a charm to 
vUlage scenery in this district, is here almost wholly wanting. It must how- 
ever be admitted that in the cultivation season the scene is brighter. It is 
hard to conceive what charm Munro found here. The tope pointed out as 
his must have been seen thr6ugh the rose-tinted glasses of the imagination to 
merit the following encomium which he passed on it : ''I began a few years 
ag;o to make a garden near Dharmapuri, sheltered on one side by a lofty 
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range of mountains ^ and on the other by an aged grove of mangos. I made a 
tank in it, about a hundred feet square, lined with stone steps ; and the spring 
is so plentiful that, besides watering abundantly every herb and tree, there 
is always a depth of ten or twelve feet of dear water for bathing. I have 
numbers of young orange, mango and other fruit trees in a very thriving 
state. I had a great crop of grapes this year, and my pine-beds axe now 
full of fruit. When I happened to be at Dharmapuri I always spent at 
least an hour every day at this spot ; and to quit it now goes as much to my 
heart as forsaking my old friends.'' The spot to which, possibly with more 
justice, he referred below, has not been identified. It was probably on the 
Pulftmpatti-firu, or some tributary of the Thopur or Ponftr rivers. The 
8anathkum£ranadi is too far off. '^ There is a place about 12 miles from this 
(Dharmapuri) close to a little river about half the size of Kelvin, with its 
banks shaded with large trees, in the midst of which stands the house or 
bower of Captain Irton, who has little to do himself and is always ready to 
stroU or swim. I often visit him in this solitary retreat, and spend the day 
rationally, as I think, between walking, swimming, and fishing in a basket 
boat ; and if patience be a virtue, a basket boat is an excellent school for it ; 
for I have sat in it three hours, with the sun burning almost as much from 
the water as from the heavens, without catching a single minnow." A man 
who took his pleasures thus sorrowfully might well be enthusiastic about 
Dharmapuri, of which in the next paragraph he remarks, with more justice, 
** the place where I now am is far from being so pleasant." The town is for 
the most part regularly laid out, and lies in a level plain near an old fort, 
formerly one of Tipu's garrisons. There is nothing of note about the fort 
except the prickly-pear which abounds.' On the glacis is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the umbrella thorn said to have been planted by Munro. The 
town is healthy, the deaths from cholera in 1875 being 21 ; a sanitary 
establishment is maintained to keep it dean. The water is indifferent, being 
generally speaking brackish ; but there is an ample supply of it. A large 
circular tank, partly well and partly reservoir, has recently been constructed 
by the Local Fund Board on the west of the town ; but the experiment of 
supplying a tank, intended for drinking piirposes, by surface drainage from 
the adjoining fidds, is one not likely to be attended with good results. 
Near this is the tank built by Narasier, who, during the eighteen years of 
Mr. Hargrave's administration (1803 to 1820), carried on, with impunit>', 
the most gigantic system of fraud ever perpetrated under British rule. In 
his old days he *' made dharmam " by constructing this tank, and no doubt 
whitewashed his character to his own satisfaction. Some fine trees, in their 
old age giving shade more by their branches than leaves, line its banks and 
form a favourite camping ground. The town is inhabited chiefly by Masai- 
mans, trading in skins, and by weavers, whose wares are inferior and suited 
only to local use. Faction feeling runs high, a strong hand being needed 
on days of festival and processions to keep parties from indulging in a free 
fight. There are many wealthy merchants who deal in grains and oil 
seeds. The Middle School ' is attended by about 50 pupils ; there is also a 

1 The Mttkkaatffxnalai, about 8 miles off ! ! 

' Binoe the above was written the prickly-pear was cleared away and the fort levelled 
during the famine. Scarcely a traoe of it can now be found, which is no subject for regret . 
s Vide infra Education. 
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Local Fund School for boys and one for girls, attended by about 50 and 25 
children reBpectively. Regarding the etymology of the name Dharmapuri 
it is said to be so called after Dharma RftjS, who reigned there while 
Adaman lUjft had lus head^quarters at Adamankdttai. About half a mile 
north of Dharmapuri is a village called Paraya (old) Dharmapuri, where 
lAaima Bftjft's temple stood. In the time of- JagadSva Bayar the present 
town of Dhajrmapuri was called Thagadilr {^A<Sir)y which was improved by 
him and named Dharmapuri. 

Before leaving Dharmapuri the following Shasanam, relating to Virup&k- 
shipuram, originally an agrah&ram village, now a street in Dharmapuri, 
may be given as not wanting in interest : — 

" On the third day of the crescent of the month of Vaijrftsi of the year 
Sidd&rthi of SalivShana Sakabtha 1541 (corresponding to A.D. 1619), when 
StrirangfanaikadSvamahardjar, the king of kings, mounted on his throne set 
with diamonds, held his court at Benugondapatnam (query Fennakonda ? 
It is worth noting that Pennagondapuram is not far from Kftrimangalam, 
and may have got its name in connection with this transaction), Immadi 
JagadSvarftyalu (JagadSvar&yalu 11), son of Ankusarftyar (possibly the 
same referred to in the history of the Beriki Palaiyam, q.v. sub Hosilr), and 
the grandson of BSnapedda Jagaddva Eao, executed the grant of the viQage 
as follows, in favour of three persons, viz., Virup&ksha-batlu, Hiranya-batlu- 
ydgam batlu, and NSrana-batlu, sons of Virupaksha-batlu, who were the 
great-grandsons of Kftrimangalam Virupana Yupfittiyftyar by his son Nara- 
simma-badu, and who belonged to the Rig VSda Mouthgallia gothram and 
Aswalayana stithram. 

" We have granted the whole village of ICftrimangalam, alias Danduthim- 
manahaUi, with all our heart, free of assessment to you on this sacred day of 
Akshayatritiyft (the third day of Vaisftkham, supposed to be the anniver- 
sary of the creation), and have at the same time given you money and poured 

water on it. It is situated in the square division of the ' attached to 

the dirtrict of Kundanam Kfirimungalam, and is bounded on the north by 
Nadapanapalli ; on the south by LakkSpalli ; on the east by Anna S&garam ; 
and on the south by JettepaUi.* 

'* It IB to be enjoyed by you as long as the sun and moon endure, and all the 
f oflsils, mines, stones which may have disappeared and all which hereafter may 
appear and aU that may be created shall be enjoyed by you. 

** The grantor and the person that maintains the grant obtain salvation. 

'' He who usurps the grant of the village shall be deemed to have taken the 
sLster of the king by his hand and enjoyed her." (This imprecatory clause 
is rather an improvement on the ThaUi Shasanam, vide Hosfbr notice.) 

Pilakdd, population 3,318, contains 703 houses. It is situated 14 miles 
north-west of Dharmapuri, on the road to Hosflr, and has a large trade 
in skins and grain. The inhabitants are mostly Ghettis, Masalmans, and 
Brahmans. The water is good and abundant. A sanitary establishment 
keeps the town dean, but in 1875 there were 45 deaths from cholera. In 
addition to a Local Fund School, in which three masters teach about 60 



^Thifl woxd ifl illegible. 

^ As mentioned al)ove, the Shasanam, though in the body of it Earimangalam, 12 miles 
north of Dhannapuri, is mentioned, really refers to Virapakshipuram, which is within the 
boimdaries abo^e mentioned. The king on his diamond throne at Pennakonda waa 
probably too much occupied with aiEairs of State to study geography. 
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boys, there is also a pial school under the Result System. The public 
bungalow is a little south of the town, native travellers of all castes finding 
accommodation in a large chattram built by a dancing girl. There is no 
good camping ground in the neighbourhood. Much of the produce of 
the Sanathkumftranadi basin, such as fruit, cocoanuts and betel leaf, is 
exposed for sale at the weekly market. Near the site of the present 
village of Ffilakod there was in andent times a village called Krishnarftja- 
pSttai, one of the residents in which was much perplexed by finding his oow, 
which was confined in a close stable, dropping her milk every day on the 
ground, none being left in the udder for the master's use. Instructed by 
some wise men, he dug up the floor and found a Lingam buried beneath, 
which he named ParamSswaraswftmi, and built a temple to contain it. 
Krishnar&japettai in course of time falling into ruins, the sacred emblem was 
removed to what is now Pfilakdd, but was then known as Thambigoimdanhalli. 

One Bftskararfija, a descendant of JagadSvar&jft, built a pagoda there and 
consecrated a Lingam by the name of KshlrapurSswaram, which in Sanscrit 
sig^nifies the lord o| the city of milk ; he also improved the town and changed 
its name to Kshlrapuri, which has been supplanted by the vernacular 
Polakodu (Pal uireo = milk), by Wilks always spelt Policode. The last 
syllable ** QstrQ " means a fort or stronghold. The usual ruined mud fort is 
east of the village. ** Gddu " also means ** the summit of a hill,'' and is so used 
in the word Trichengode, s.q.v. The probability is that the tradition has 
been invented to explain the name, not that the name was an afterbirth to 
the supposed incident. If permitted to hazard a guess it may be surmised 
that Polakod, which was the favourite pass from the BOrahmahal to the 
Balftghftt, is itself a corruption of B&lOgh&t or Palghftt. This is given for 
what it is worth, which is perhaps quite as much as the local tradition. 

Pennfigaram is the kasba of the sub-division of the same name, the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Inspector of Police having their head-quarters there. Owing 
to its situation in a hollow, and to its proximity to the jimgles, it is far from 
healthy ; and, though formerly a large village, has been for many years in a 
declining state. A sanitary establishment is maintained. It contains 560 
houses with a population of 1,773 souls. The trade carried on is chiefly in 
timber, jungle produce, and grain. The inhabitants are mostly of the ryot 
class; but Uiere are also many Brahmans, Masabnans, and Chettis. The 
fort, now in ruins, was a border fortress a hundred years ago, and, like 
Pfilakdd, is often mentioned in the history of the wars with Maisilr. In a 
field on the glacis is the tomb of Captain Turing, a former commander of the 
garrison, who died in 1793. In the south-west Ponfichi-betta fills up the 
back ground, and on the west and north-west areGutarfiyan and the MSlagiris, 
while the Pikkilimalai lies to the north-east. About 8 miles west of the town, 
near the junction of the SanathkumSranadi and the Kftviri, are the faUs of 
HogSnkal or the '* smoking rock." The main body of the river here takes 
a leap of some 80 feet into a deep chasm and, in so doing, impinges on an 
opposing rock, causing, at times of flood, a cloud of spray resembling smoke, 
whence the name. The locality is sacred in Hindu estimation, being the 
scene of a yearly festival to which devotees from all parts of India resort. 
The Brahmans have their time of pilgrimage in Arpisi (October) and Sudras 
and merchants generally hold a festival called ** Adi-padinettu," or the 
1 8th of Adi, the date of the Tamil month on which it is celebrated, which 
corresponds to the 31st of July. In the neighbourhood are traces of a large 
village, which must have been depopulated years ago by the fever which 
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now always prevails ; and the only village near the spot is Oddapatti, some 
4 miles off, a collection of a dozen wretched huts, where fever and sple^i 
disease seem to be endemic. There are interesting fisheries about here, some 
belonging to Ooimbator and others to Salem. The fish are not generally 
large, but there are great numbers of them. The collection of, and trade 
in, them at the Ohellapams form the chief, if not the only, occupation of the 
poor Masalmans and others of PennSgaram, and also of the Boman Catholic 
Christians at Oddapatti and Otamalai. The reaches frequented by the fish 
are known as the Pedda and Chinna Chellapams. There are three waterfalls, 
&e BrShmaikundam, the NyftnSswatham, and a third at the jimction of the 
Sanathkumfiranadi and the Kfiv6ri. At the first mentioned fall no fish try 
to leap as the height is too great. At the other two falls the fish congregate 
in quantities in February and March, trying to reach the upper stream by 
jumping over the falls, ^at at the Pedda Ghellapam being some ten and at 
&6 Chinna Chellapam some five or six feet high. Some succeed in the 
attempt, but the great mass are caught in a sort of straw basket which 
awaits them at each side of the fall. The day's catch is divided every 
evening by the chief men at the CheUapams, a small portion being always 
given in charity to beggars, who frequent the Chellapams during the season. 
There are other varieties which run to 50 or 60 lb. and afford good sport to 
the angler, though they are said to be rather shy at taking the bait. 

Ksrimangalam (6s/rrRu)iE)6E€ULo), which appears originally to have belonged 
to a district named Kunthanam, is a village about 12 miles north of Dhar- 
mapuri, on the road to Krishnagiri; population 2,812, residing in 481 
houses, Chettis who trade in grain and oil seed predominating ; it is very 
wealthy and the water is fair, though rather salty. The camping groimd is 
indifferent. The deaths from cholera in 1 875 were 6, a sanitary establishment 
being maintained, to which much of the healthiness of the town is due. 
The Local Fund School is attended by about 70 boys. Much agricul- 
tural produce and cattle change hands at the weekly fair. In explanation 
of the name of the village it is reported that in ancient times there was a 
town called Chendragiri close by, and that the present site of Kftrimangalam 
was covered with thorny bushes (Earai == sfrestr) which were cleared by a 
barber (Mangalan tuiaaeoek) who built a fort there, the village taking the 
name of KSraimangalam. This is a very lame explanation. The village is 
more commonly called Ksrimangalam than KSraimangalam, and the word 
may mean the blessing or favour (LDibseoih) of Saturn («ss/r/fl). As, however, 
Saturn in no mythology is held to be a propitious divinity, and as ** Man- 
galan " is a name for the planet Mars, it may be that the village had its 
origin in the conjimction of these two planets ; or, as the village is pros- 
perous notwithstanding the brackishness of its water, the name may mean 
''the prosperity of the worn-out or braddsh land," the latter being a 
seoondary meaning attached to the word sfrtfl, 

PSpSrapatti is about nine miles north-west from Dharmapuri, and, as its 
name signifies, is a Brahman village reclaimed, as tradition says, some 500 
years ago from the jungles by Hiraniya Ayyar, a Camatic Brahman. Most 
of the Brahmans now living there are KSmatakas and reputed descendants 
of Hiraniya Ayyar. The population is 742, residing in 177 houses.^ A 



1 But the size of the village moat not be eetiniated from this, as it is part and parcel of 
PaUaipMtai, the population of which is 2,031 , from which it is distinguBhed by name only. 
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sanitary eBtablisIiment is maintained. Aooeas to Dhannapuri is afforded by a 
branch road which connects Pftp&rapatti with Sogathur. 

Adamankdttaiy population 1,700, residing in 355 houseB, was stated above 
to have been founded by Adaman Bftjfi, brother of Dharma BAjft, who 
founded the kasba town. Local tradition, which ifl worth very little, saye 
that the fort was built 1,500 years ago by a Kshatriya named Athftt (^^fril) 
Esyar, and that the original name wajB AthatrSyankdttai. The village, which 
is shabby and dilapidated, is about five miles south of Dharmapuri, and on 
the west is a large tank seldom fulL It is notorious for the litigious charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, who are mostly Brahmans. Large quantitieB of coarse 
cloth are manufactured in the surroimding villages for local use, azid it is 
the scene of an annual feast and cattle fair which are attended by lax^ 
numbers. Although a sanitary establishment is maintained the village is far 
from clean. The public bungalow is about three-quarters of a mile to the 
north, in the angle formed by the forking of the roads to Dharmapuri and 
FfilakOd. Mr. F^ce says that ** the water is good and abundant ; " but in 
October 1 876 the tank was a mere muddy puddle and the well in the bungalow 
compound was dry. Part of an Orr's choultry some distance off has been 
made over to the police for a station, the remainder being available for 
travellers. About a mile south of Adamankottai is the village of NaUam- 
palli, where a large fair is held weekly ; and within a quarter of a mile of that 
is Koildr, a Boman Catholic settlement, where a priest of the French Foreign 
Mission is stationed. This village is neat and trim» the church, in Qoaneee 
style, forming a conspicuous object in the landscape. A nunnery and school 
form part of the estabUshment ; and the devotion displayed by the clergy in 
charge who, strangers to the comforts which Europeans in this ooimtry regard^ 
not without cause, as necessaries, carry on, with a perfect abnegation of self, 
the duties of their calling, cannot fail to win a tribute of respect from those 
of other creeds. 

Besides the villages above mentioned, sanitary establishments are main- 
tained at Anasftgaram and Indur. 

The chief industries of the villages are husbandry, weaving, trade in 

grains and money-dealing, carpentry and the calling of 
ironsmith and goldsnuth. 

Weekly fairs are held at Dharmapuri and MfirSndahalli on Sundays^ at 

Chibp Faim akd Pfilakod and Indur on Mondays, at Fennftgaram, Kfixi- 
Fbstiyalb, wsbklt mangalaro and Nallampalli on Tuesdays, and at Fftpfira- 
ANDANiruAL. p^tti aud Aiiakulam on Thursdays. Grain and doths 

are sold at all fairs ; cattle at Fftpftrapatti and NallampaUi, and, at the latter 
place, hides to a great extent. The annual festival at Hog6nkal has been 
already mentioned; the Kimthiamman festival is celebrated yearly near 
MStilr, and the Ksliamman festival at Adamankdttai and IndtLr. Other 
Hindu festivals are the YugSdi (Yugam + fidi), '.Jhe conmienoement of the 
year,' a misnomer, as the year and yugam are two very different things. It 
is also termed Varushapirappu or the ^ birth of the year,' and is held in 
April. The Dlpfivali is held in October, as also the Dasra ; Fongal is held 
in January, and the Kfimanpandigai, or feast of Cupid, in February or March. 
The Masalman festivals are the Moharam and the Kutba, the latter being 
held twice in the year, in April and October, and partaking rather of Utte 
nature of a fast than a feast. Fious Masalmans fast all day at this season 
and eat late at night only. 
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e balance of trade between the taluk and other places accurate 
information Ib not available. The return from the taluk 
Rlpomb AMD differs so much from that prepared by Mr. Price in 1872 

that one or other must be wrong; it is impossible to 
aaasrtain which, and therefore it has been judged better to give both returns 
tat what they are worth. 



1 


Taluk Return. 


Mr. Price's Beturn 


I. 






Quantity 










AitidM. 


Place to 


(Oaroe, 


Value 


Place to 




Value 


Remarks. 




which 


8,200 


of 


which 


Quantity. 


of 






exported. 


Madras 
measures). 


same. 


exported. 




aame. 










BS. 




KAKDAOAMS. 


RS. 


BS. 


ftMy . • 


Bancalore 
and Keku 
mangalam. 


200 


90,000 


GoimbatUr. . 


45^00 


1,82,000 


+ 92,000 


Hono-oam 


Madras .. 


10 


2,100 


Bangalore.. 


8,600 


35,460 


+ 33,360 


Madras, 


100 


46,000 


Madras 


6,480 


97,200 


+ 62,200 




Triohino- 
















poly and 
Negapatam. 














Bkdc-giam 


Banjpdore.. 


10 


3,000 


. • 


• • 


. . 


— 3,000 


OnaOi^iam 


• • 


10 


3,000 


• • 


• • 

MAVNDS. 


. . 


3,000 


Aumnnfl . • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Salem 


80,000 


18,760 


+ 18,750 
+ 2,814 


Ooooaaiits 


• • 
Total .. 


• • 


• • 


DenkanikOta 


93,800 


2,814 




330 


1,48,100 


Total .. 


3,36,214 


+1,93,114 



Importi. 



Artides. 


Taluk Beturn. 


Mr. 


Price's Return. 


Remarks. 


Whence 
exported. 


Quantity. 


Value 

of 
same. 


Whence 
exported. 


Quantity. 


Value 

of 
same. 






OASCIS. 


BS. 




KANDAGAXS. 


BS. 




BS. 


wt 


Madras 


400 


1,32,000 


Madras and 


2,000 


24,000 


—1,08,000 1 










Pondi. 














KAUKDS. 




cherri. 


MAUND8. 








'•fflwy •• 


Bangalore 
andVellore. 


2,000 

OABOIS. 


2,500 


Timpatur.. 


6,000 


12,600 


+ 


10,000 


^Hieat •. 


Bangalore 
and Salem. 


7 

BABAXS. 


4,200 


• . 


MAUNDS. 


• • 


^— 


4,200 


Areca.mit 


Bangalore 
and PaI- 
p:hat. 


300 

MAUMDS. 


48,000 


Bangalore 
and Mala" 
har. 


200 


1,40,000 


+ 


02,000 


Tol«coo .. 


lai,Bbaw&ni 
and Erode. 


4,800 


24,000 


Salem 


6,000 

KAKDAOAMS. 


20,000 


-^ 


4,000 


Poises o! different 

1. ■ • 




. . 


• • 


TirupatOr. . 


1,200 


7,260 


+ 


7,260 


Avarai .. 




• • 


• • 


BenkanikOta 


600 

MAUNDS. 


3,500 


+ 


3,500 


Mron ,, 




• • 


t • 


Madras .. 


100 

XANDAOAMB. 


2,600 


+ 


2,500 


QroQiid-Qut 




• • 


■ • 


Salem .. 


1,000 


4.000 


+ 


4,000 


naataiDB 




. . 


■ • 


Salem and 


Largely. 




• • 










VAmAlcAl 












Total . . 


■ • 


2,10,700 


*^ muajMA. 


• • 


2,13,760 


+ 


3,060 
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Education. 



The chief educational institution is the Taluk School at Dhannapuri already 

mentioned. The following list shows the provision from 
Local and Provincial Funds for advancing education in 

the year 1879, the figures given above referring to the year 1876, before 

the great famine. 



Names 
ofVillagee. 



Dharmapuri 



Do. 



Do. 



AdamankOttai 
Llililniin .. 
Indtur 
Penn&garam 

P&pftrapatti 
PAJakOd .. 

Mall&puram 
K&rixnan^ialain . . 

Ariakulam 
Dharmapuri 

(Ooldunithfl). 
Dharmapuri (To- 

bacoo Streot). 
Dharmapuri 
(Weaver'aStreet) 
Aumaraaftmipatti. 
Attukftranpatti .. 
KadagathQr 
Eummpatti 
Venkatampatti .. 
fiiikOdipatti 
Naiathampatti .. 
Koillkr . . 

Do 

ThAthagoundam- 

patti. 



Pagalpatti 

ihettipatu . 
Hanumanthapu- 



S&micl 



tti . . 



ram. 



Description of 
Schools. 



S 



Cost per 
Mensem. 



Government Mid- 
dle SchooL 



Aided Female Pri- 
mary School. 



Local Fund Com 
bined System 
School. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Result School 

Do. 



Do. 



• • 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. (Girls). 

Do. (Boys). 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

7 Pial Schools. 



1 
1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
2 



BS. 



A. P. 



114 8 



30 



6 8 



6 8 

7 4 
6 8 

13 8 

19 8 

19 8 

6 8 

14 8 



6 8 

I 



•3 
11 



O 
TS 



ll 



o 



Pupils. 



I 



60 



42 



17 
21 

17 
27 

40 



10 
40 

15 
30 

17 

27 

16 
17 
16 
16 
14 
7 
29 
« • 
30 
12 

25 

29 

9 



I 



40 



3 



40 



I 



60 



40 



42 



17 
21 
17 
30 

40 
36 

10 
40 

15 
80 

17 

27 

16 
17 
16 
15 
14 
7 
29 
40 
30 
12 

25 

29 

9 

73 



Subjects in whidi 

instruction is 

given. 



English and Ta- 
mil, Writing, 
ArithmetiCjHiJi- 
tory, and G^eog. 

Tamil and Telu- 

S, Writing, 
ithc, Geog. 
and Sewing. 
Tamil, Arithme- 
tic, Geography, 
and Hygiene. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Tamil and Te- 

lugu, do. 
Tamil, do. 
Tamil and Hin- 
dustani, do. 
Tamil, do. 
Ttunil andTdu- 

gn, do. 
Tamil, do. 
Tamil and Arith* 

metic. 
Tamil and Telu* 
gu, Arithmetic. 
Do. 

TamO, do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do 

Do. do. 

Teluffu, do. 

TtunO, do. 

Do. do. . 

Do. Sewing. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
Do. 
Tanul and Te- 
lugu, do. . 



The subjects taught are — in Tamil, Sugftthfira Yilakkam, First, Second 
and Third Books, Grammar, Geography of Madras Fresidenoy and Small's 
Geography of the Salem District, First Book of Lessons and Second Beader, 
Minor Poets ; in Hindustani, First and Second Thfilimnfimft, Kitftbsalls and 
Haraf Thahaji ; and in Telugu, First, Second and Third Telugu Beader, First 
and Second Books, SSshaiya's Grammar and Geography of the District. 

There are other pial schools in the taluk in all of which Tamil is taught^ 
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Aiitiimetio, the AtQii StLdi, and Bfila EfimAjanam being the subjects in 
which instruction is giyen. These schools do not come under inspection for 
grant because, under the revised rules, the standard has been raised beyond 
the acquirements of the teachers. Mention should not be omitted of the 
girls' school attached to the Boman Catholic Mission at Koil^, where the 
Missionary teacher, Sfusia Swftmi&r, has been very successful. Some four 
or five native nuns, whose vow to celibacy is not prolonged beyond the 
twenty-fifth year, assist in managing the school, to which a large orphanage 
is now attadied, the Missionary, F^re Thirion, having taken over all the 
famine orphans of the subdivision. 
For purposes of police administration the taluk is divided between two 
PoucB Inspectors, whose head-quarters are at Dharmapuri and 

Penn&garam. The Dharmapuri or K division contains 7 
stations, at Dharmapuri, Adamankdttai, Thoptir, Kftrimangalam, PslakSd, 
MahSndramangalam (in Erishnagiri Taluk), and MftrSndahalli. The Pen- 
Bfigaram or KF division contains 6 stations, at Pennfigaram, Pftpfirapattiy 
Indar, Perumbftlai, Oddampatti and Muthugampatti.^ The taluk is a trouble- 
aome one and hard to work. The f oUowing is a statement of grave crimes 
lor the years 1874 and 1875 : — 



Nature of Offence. 



1874. 



I 



g 

o 
O 



I 



1876. 



I 
I 



I'i 



Daooity 

Honae-breakisg 

Theft . . 

Kinder . . 

Arson, Miacfaief, ftc* 

Bobbery 



4 

28 

119 

2 

6 

6 



8 
60 



6 

19 

128 

11 

7 

8 



11 
82 



BS. 

614 
4,186 
2,481 



32 



173 
266 



10 



2 

8 

66 



1 
6 

27 



8 



21 

6 

68 



10 
8 



2 

6 
40 



8 



1,167 

66 

1,191 



4 

81 



B8. 

66 

26 

180 



10 



Begarding the police Work of the taluk the Superintendent' writes as fol- 
lows:— "There is great caste feeling between the Hindus (Pallis) and 
Masalmans. There is a watch-hut at Mokanur, where constables of Mora- 
pur, Dharmapuri and Kadathtir stations meet. The Thopur station is 
very feverish. The chief work here is guarding the ghSt. Constables 
should accompany bandies when they leave the chattram at 8 or 4 a.k. 
There are severa} Dabbai Koravars in the village of Hanumanthapuram. 
On this road Divattipfilaiam has to be carefully guarded on shandy days. 
The Mah6ndramangalam ghfit, on which there is a watch-hut, has to be 
carefully guarded. The road between Kfirimangalam and Kfiv6ripatnam 
haa to be carefully guarded. Grime in the Pennftgaram division is very 



^ For flie latest modification of PoUoe juxiBdiotion aee IXistrict Gazette, 16th May 
1880, p. 122. 

' The caaee of Anon haying been ledgered with Serious Mischief and other Cognate 
Offences, oannot be given separately. 

* Major Pickance. 
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light : three of the stations are in the jungles. Sat has to be carried by 
coolies when going to inspect them. A special guard consisting of a party 
must be sent every year to the Kfiv6ri at Hog6nkal." 
The camping-grounds most frequented are few in number, as public bun- 
galows afford the needful accommodation in most places. 
At Dharmapuri District Officers generally camp on the 
banks of Narasaiyar's well. At Penn&garam tents are generally pitched at 
the junction of the roads from Pslakdd and Dharmapuri to Pennftgaram, 
and at the side of the road leading from PennSgaram to the Siftveri. In 
K&nmangalam tents are pitched in the tope to the west of the Shanthai 

tope. 

There are public bungalows at Thoptir, Adamankdttai and Pfilakdd. 

District Officers trayelling quickly can halt in the building 
Ch^^S^^JT" ^^ ^^^ ^ Munro's Bungalow, adjoining the Munsif s 

Oourt at Dharmapuri. There are Orr's choultries at Aria- 
kulam, Adamankdttai, SOgathQr, PalakOd and Dambarakampatti. That at 
Pfilakdd is occupied by the Local Fund School, and that at Adamankdttai 
is partly occupied by the police. The forest bungalow at Pennftgaram is 
generally available, and the ryots' shed west of the outcherry is not a bad rest- 
houjse. Native travellers find accommodation of a sumptuous kind in the 
Thop^ chattram, which is imder the charge of the Collector, and in those 
at Dharmapuri and Palak(3d founded by Arunfichellayyar, the late Tahsaldar, 
and Emunftbai, a dancing girl, respectively. These two last have endow- 
ments in land. Pew villages are without their chattram, however modest 
its accommodation may be, to testify to the care which the people bestow on 
travellers. 

Eblioioub En. The following is a list of ready^money payments in 
nowMBNTs. support of native religious endowments : — 



YillagB. 



Name ol Deity. 



Amount. 



Total. 



Dharmapnzi ..^ 



Eadagatthtor .. I 
Kftkangani 



P&lakOd 



• • 



Sn Para YAsnd^va SwAmi 

Mallik&rjuna Swami 

Halai Dharmapuri Narasiniha Swtmi 

P&di Chenrftya Sw&mi 

Pettai Basawoswara Sw&mi 

^&lai yin&vaka Swftmi 

Jangama Madam . . 

Hal&puram Narasimma Swflmi . . 

Kottai Ohenr&ya Swftmi 

Kottai Thirayambikeswara Swami 

EiUe Vlrabadra Sw&mi 

Sattia N&deswara Swami 

Pettai Mnkiaprftna Swftmi • • 

D&mOdira Swftmi 

Choleswara Sw&mi 

Vinftyaka Swftmi . • • • • • 

Paramdswara Swftmi 

Baaawdswara Swftmi 

Muni Pongal 



B8. Ar P. 


683 7 2 


470 15 9 


84 4 2 


84 4 5 


17 2 4 


6 2 


17 1 11 


631 12 


58 9 3 


58 13 8 


25 11 8 


31 6 11 


17 1 8 


18 9 1 


19 16 11 


.6 14 


589 8 


44 7 4 


17 8 





BB. A. P. 



1,886 12 11 

88 9 
6 14 

661 7 4 
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YiUage. 



Name of Deity. 



AdamankOtiai. | 

FAgalHaUi 
Atiiigaptdi 

Iiid«r .. .. I 

Sirugallir 

BrapaQi 

ShOlapAdi 

Mattakal 

Ftpuapatti 

Ktrimangalam. 
Hogenkal 



Amount. 



6dm66wara Swftmi . . 

ChiCnrftya Swftmi 

Chenrftya Swtmi 

Trfjfihmi N&rftyana SwAmi 

SOmM^rara Swftmi .. 

Tenkatrftmana SfFftmi 

MaDikbjima SwAmJ 

DteigatliAiwara Sw&mi 

Vlrabadia Swami 

Ohenr^ya Swftmi . . 

Vaiadaraja Swflmi 

Lachmi NMyana Swftmi 

Araneswara Bwftmi 

GkmesaSwami 

D^aeswaia Sw&mi 



HB, A. 

99 8 
68 15 


p. 
6 
8 


12 11 


4 


84 4 


9 



49 7 8 
178 13 6 



28 9 



84 4 7 



162 8 2 



28 9 6 



171 6 4 



228 11 7 

228 12 1 

28 8 



120 6 4 



Total.. 



Total. 



A. P. 

168 .2 9 

12 11 4 

84 4 9 

228 6 2 

28 9 

84 4 7 

162 8 2 

28 9 6 

171 6 4 

496 8 4 

120 6 4 



4,067 7 6 



TOPBS. 



There are Jungle Oonsexrancy topes in the following villages : Hog6n- 

kal (1), PennSgaram (5), AthigapSdi (1), Nallampalli 
(2), Checkodi, Thoranthoddi, IsagarahaUi, Kallipuraniy 
fogathur (1 each), Peri&mpatti, KrishnSpuram, NSgarasainpatti, MdtQr 
(2 each), Dharmapuri, Kamalfipuram, Esrimangalam, MahSndramangalaiiiy 
Bettikarai, Appakadirampatti and Thithidbenahalli (1 each). 
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CHAPTER VII. 



KBISHNAGIM TALUK. 



Thb taluk of Krishnagiri lies between North Latitude 12^ 13' and 12° 4(f 

and East Longitude 78'' 1' and 78** SO'. It is bounded 
LoNoiTura. ^^"^ ^^ *^® north by the Hostip TaliLk, the BStamangalam 

BovNDABiss. Taluk of Maisnp, and the Kangundi Zamindari in North 

Aroot ; on the west and south-west by Hosiir and Dhar- 
xnapuii ; on the south by Dharmapuri and tTttankarai ; and on the east by 

tTttankarai and TirupatQr. Its extreme length and 
BwiSra" ^^ breadth are about 32 miles each way. The area according 

to the Census Betums Volume II is 658 square milee or 
acres 421,120 : the Bevenue Surrey Office report it to be 
620 square miles, and the District Volume of Census Betums giyes it as only 
309,500 acres or 483 square miles. The latter estimate probably omits unsur- 
veyed tracts, hills, &c. For the purposes of the census of 188>1 Mr. H. £. 
Stokes adopted the following figures: — ^Oovemment land, acres 246,189; 
InSm, acres 42,392; Mitta, acres 146,496; total acres 435,077, or 679*81 
square miles. 

Of the acreage given in the District volume, acres 14,872 were in InSm 

villages and acres 114,609 were Zamindari: the balance, 
^MTRXBunoH OF ^^^^^ 180,019, was Amftni ; from which, if acres 8,412 the 

Infim in Oovemment villages is deducted, the remaining 
acres 171,607 are the net Amftni land. Of the latter, acres 120,447 had been 
formally assessed, the holdings in this being acres 109,531, while acres 
10,916 were unoccupied : the unassessed acreage was 51,060, of which 36,521 
acres were unfit for cultivation, and the balance, acres 14,539, was fit for the 
plough. 

The AmSni demand for the year concerned (Fasli 1281) was Bupees 
1,20,612, the pSshkash on mittas Bupees 33,397, and the quit-rent on InSms 
Bupees 2,762, or a total Land Bevenue demand of Bupees 1,56,771. Mr. 
Clogstoun's revision of the settlement in Fasli 1282 raised the Byotwaii 
contribution to Bupees 1,40,915, and in their Proceedings dated 22nd March 
1876 Government estimated the Land Bevenue total at Bupees 1,73,923. 

GThe taluk is in the border land between the Maistlr plateau and the great 

„ plains of the Kamatic : the crushing and upheaving here 

have been terrific^ the whole face of the countzy being a 
series of little plains and valleys menaced on all sides by drtigs of greater 
or less size. It is the head-centre of the true Bfirahmahal, the fortresses of 
which are scattered all round. In the amphitheatre of hills which skirt the 
taluk the chief outlet is that through which the Pennair, or more properly 
the PonSr, flows ; but the taluk is traversed very equally by numerous streama 
taking their rise in the surrounding hiUs and all finally becoming tributary 
to the Ponftr : of these the Bendfir, the MallapSdi-Sr, and the Mattlir-Ar are 
almost perennial, the latter two being much utilised for irrigational purpoaes. 
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The centre of the taluk is occupied b j a range of hills some ten miles 
in extent bearing no particular name and including amongst its peaks 
four or five of the durgams from which the BArahmahal takes its name : of 
these the chief are the Aijagoundan or Qaganagarhmalai, visible for miles 
on every side and not far short of 4,000 feet high,^ and the Jagaddvagarh- 
malai, tihe fortress of the Great JagadSra Bfiyar, who, with his 1 1 brothers, 
18 supposed to have ruled the country round from these durgams some time 
in the sixteenth century : apparently the custom of conducting the goyem- 
ment from the hills is not one of British invention, or at most we can only daim 
to have improved on a precedent handed down to us. The hiUs, which almost 
endide the taluk, jut out from the Maisur plateau, the passes to which they 
command, and are like the teeth of a saw presented towards the low country, 
having at their salient angles lofty eminences crowned by elaborately con- 
structed fortresses which, in their day, must have been almost impregnable. 
The Bftyakdta hill, which is really on the Maistir tableland, calls for remark 
not only on account of its marked helmet-shaped form, but also on account 
of its having been the main frontier garrison of the British on the borders of 
MaisQr. It was won in fair fight, which is more than can be said of Krishna- 
gin — a virgin fortress — ^which British valour was powerless to subdue and 
which fell into our hands by treaty, not by force of aims. 

The red soils preponderate, being 68 per cent, of the whole, no less than 64 

^ per cent, being red sandy soils : the regar was 31 per cent., 

and only 1 per cent, or 878 acres was exceptional. Earth 

containing large quantities of saltpetre and salts of soda is prevalent in 

positions suited for wet cultivation. 

The taluk has not come under the operations of the Geological Survey as 

yet ; but it differs generally speaking in no respect from 
xoLooT. ^^ ^^ ^1 ^^ district which has been surveyed : the 

formation is gneissic, xmderlying or cropping up through red soil. Trap 
dykes have been observed in several places. One may be seen from 
Daalatftbad crossing the first hill to the south-east It is worth while to 
follow the road to Dhaimapuri a short distance in order to study the system. 
The road passes between two hiUs which lie at a short distance to the east 
and west. Over each of these hUls a dyke may be traced which stands out 
sharply in the higher ground, but disappears in the intervening valley. 
There can be no doubt that these dykes invaded the gneissic formation, pro- 
bably through existent fissures in the weakest portion of the crust, at a 
period when the tract was one vast level. When the subsequent crushing 
ensued, the trap was borne up with the drcumjaoent gneiss when the hills 
were extruded, remaining flush with the surf^ where the latter was not 
upheaved by pressure. As time went on the surface soil was washed off the 
hills and carried by gravitation into the valleys where the connecting link, 
whichjoinstheportionsexposedon the lull, was buried as the red soils of the 
valley accumulated. Whole moimtains of trap may be seen near Ydpana- 
palli ; on the side of the road from Maharajfigarh there is a large tract of 
' * torrent-mounds. " 

Iron ore of excellent quality is f oimd in several of the hills and worked for 
local consumption. Fresh-water nodular limestone is also easily obtainable. 



1 Thii is aaid to he an ovei -estimate, 2,600 to 3,000 being nearer the mark. The figorei 
pyea however are those of Mr. Price's notice. 
VOL. n. 31 
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Mbtboboloot. 



Appended is a statement showing the rainfall for a 
series of seven years : — 
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Total .. 214 9U 
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80 7^ 



GThe taluk ranges from 1,300 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Krishnagiri 
itself is said to be 1,800 feet high, but this is doubtful : Eftyakdta durgam 
being estimated at 2,449 feet and 800 feet being allowed for the durgam, 
this would bring the village at the foot to little above 1,600 feet : now there 
is a very oonsiderable ghat between Krishnagiri and Eftyakdta, so how the 
latter can be only 2,449, or the former more than 1,200 feet, is not very dear. 
Tirupatur is not far from 1,300 feet above the sea, and there is a decided 
rise thence to Krishnagiri. It is possible that the estimate for Bfiyakota 
is out by 1,000 feet which would adjust matters. The latter is only 21 
miles from Hoslir which is 3,000 feet above the sea, and the conclusion to 
which the information available points is that the height of the Eftyakdta 
hill has been considerably xmder-estimated.^ 

The dimate in the south is hot, partaking of that of tTttankarai whidi 
adjoins ; but towards the centre and west it is more agreeable, improving 
as it approaches the Maist&r plateau. The taluk has been unhealthy of lato 
years, suffering, in common with the rest of the district, from fever ; but as 
a rule it is healthy, fever in the west and small-pox in the east being the 
more general forms of sickness. Cholera naturally has its innings; but 
there is nothing exceptional in the taluk to tempt it to take up a permanent 
residence there. 

According to the Oensus of 1866-67 the population numbered 132,515 ; 

but at the General Oensus of 1871 the total was 170,233, 
an increase of 37,718 or 28*5 per cent. Dr. Gomish 
considers this abnormal, an opinion to which reference will be made below. 
At the Oensus of 1871 the males were to the females as 85,032 to 85,201, an 
equality which is suspidous as the latter ought to outnumber the former. 
In Triehengode they are actually in a minority. The Hindus formed the 
mass of the people, being no less than 163,575, the Saivas being 74,651, 
and the Vaishnavas 88,862, which is again remarkable as the Yaishnavas 
in some taluks are in a minority. The Mahometans were only 6,035 in 
number, the majority, 5,948, being Sunnis and only 29 Shias ; 58 were 



Population. 



1 The conrect heights will be found on the map acoompanying this nuumaL 
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" others." Tlie Christian populatdoii was 597, no less than 582 being Boman 
OatJiolics and only 15 Protestants. The agricultural males were returned 
as 30,902 ; even adding an equal number for females this would be only 
62,000 or little more than one-third of the population : male labourers were- 
6,782, and supposing 6,000 of these to be employed on the land and doubling 
their number for females, this would give only 12,000, whioh added to the 
62,000 above amounts to only 74,000, or considerably lees than 50 per cent, of 
the populati<m. It would probably be no exaggeration to say that three- 
fourths of the inhabitants Hve by the land : certainly two-thirds would not bo 
above the mark. Now in the Census of 1866, which Dr. Cornish considers 
to have been below the mark, no less than 103,760 were returned as agricul- 
tnral. If an increase of 28 per cent., or speaking roughly 29,000, be added, 
the agricultural population in 1871 ought to have been about 133,000 which 
would be near the mark. With the utmost deference for an authority such 
as Dr. Gormsh, it may be allowable to enter a mild protest against the 
mode of tabulating the agricultural classes in the last Census, whereby their 
numbers have been wholly misrepresented. Those employed in '* dress '^ 
were returned as 1,311 males, mostly weavers. This is the chief industry,, 
and dealing in grains and oilseeds constitutes the chief traffic of the taluk. 
Towards the nor& Masalmans, Mahrattas, Nagarathas, Komaties, and 

ChucMers are found, the two former furnishing recruits 
to the army but in decreasing numbers. Towards the 
east GoUas, Senakudians, Janapars, and, especially in the 
palmyra tracts, Shfinfirs prevail. The west is generally populated by Vellalas^ 
Farias and Pallis being found all over the taluk. The mass of the people 
aie very poor and ignorant. Kanarese on the west and Telug^ in the north 
are spoken, and Tamil is understood all over the taluk. The staple foods 
are rftgi and kambu with sSmai and paddy to a less extent. The following 
return shows the incidence of the license tax in 1878 : — 
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Trade, Dealing or 
Industry. 
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The number of houses in the taluk is 30,328, of which only 14 are 

terraced : 2,604 are tiled and 27,597 thatched, particu- 
lars not being given for 113. Some 1,534 houses were 
vacant, leaving 28,794 inhabited, the average of population to each inhabited 
house being 5*9. 
The number of villages in the taluk is 612, of which 265 are mitta and 

31 inam villages. The following statement shews the 
provision of establishment made for AmSni villages oa 
revised by Mr. Puckle and according to the old scale : — 
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The following statement shews the rent-roll of the 
taluk for Fasli 1286:— 
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AuMmnt of Patta. 



Single Pattas. Joint Pattas. 
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3,137 
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86,790 

37,894 

8,130 

4,286 
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87,586 



The above statement discloBes a lamentable state of affairs, and is below 
the mark, as the famine was not oyer when the period to whioh it refers 
came to a dose. The lyotwari demand as compared with that fixed for 
setded Tillages alone, by Mr. Clogstoim's settlement, had fallen by Eupees 
53,329, a sum not far short of one-third of the whole. The incidence of 
taxation on each pattadar is a trifle over Eupees 8-12-8. It is grievous also 
to notice that about seven-ninths of this are paid by what are practically 
pauper holders. This however cannot, as shewn elsewhere (see under 
Tridiengode), be laid wholly to the charge of the lyotwari system ; the mitta 
ryots are no better off. The fault is partly in the people themselves and 
partly due to the poverty of the dry lands which are overburthened. 

The following is a statement of the revenue of the 
taluk for Fasli 1276 :— 
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I. Land Eevenue 

Do. Miscellaneous 

U. Abkftri 
m. Local Fimds 
IV. Eoad Cess 

y. Stamps 



Total 



Bfl. 

1,48,204 
4,170 
12,000 
9,443 
3,069 
6,963 

1,83,849 



Comparing this with the population for 1866-67 the incidence of taxation 
on each member of the population was Hf Ht) or Eupees 1-6-2 nearly. Tbe 
rerenue for Fasli 1284, that is only eight years later and two years subse- 
quent to the revision of the settlement, shows a considerable increase as 
follows. 
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I. Land Eevenue — 
(a) Zamindaii 
(h) Eyotwari 

(e) Agraharam Jodigai . • 
(d) Land Eeyenne, MisceUaneoiiB 
n. Forests 
m. Abkftri 
IV. Stamps 
V. Road Fund 
VI. Special Funds 
Vn. ViUage Cess . . 



• • 



• I 



• • 



RS. 

83,397 
1,30,908 

2,762 

6,846 

462 

30,515 

5,447 
13,565 

4,224 
10,079 



Total . . 2,38,205 
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Of this sum items II, IH, and to some extent IV may be regarded as volun- 
tary contributions, out of which the inhabitants may contract themselves if 
they choose. The total divided amongst the population of Dr. Conush's 
census (1871) gives HiiHf or Rupees 1-6-6 nearly. There is no doubt 
therefore that the earlier census was inaccurate as regards the total popula- 
tion, though, so far as the agricultural classes go, it conveys a better idea 
of the actual numbel^. 
The chief products of the taluk are kambu, oholam, rftgi, yarago, thenai, 

avarai, dholl, horse-gram, ulimdu (black gram), kadalai 
(Bengal gram), pachapair (green gram), vSrkadalai 
(groxmd nut), castor-oil and gingelly-oil seeds, and paddy ; sugarcane and 
tobacco are cultivated in small quantities ; cocoanuts are largely grown 
along the banks of rivers, and grapes of excellent quality are produced in 
Krishnagiri and its vicinity, principally in the backyards of Mahometan 
houses. Palmyra jaggery also is manufactured in large quantities. The 

following estimate of agriculttiral produce was prepared 
by Mr. Price, C.S., in the year 1872 : such returns cannot 
be accurate ; containing evidently statistics for mitta as well as amftni lands, 
it is valuable as admitting of comparison with the total population : — 
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Doacription of Gmin. 
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22,26,718 



In the above Mr. Price has omitted to estimate for the produce of plan- 
tains, betel vines and ooooanut topes which amounts to about Rupees 9,325 
acoording to a return prepared in 1876 ; this, added to the total of column 
8 in Mr. Price's statement, gives Bupeee 22,36,043 as the total value of 
outturn, which, divided amongst the population of 1871, ^p^^'^^* gives 
Bupeee 13-3-2 nearly per head of the population for a year's subsistence. 

SrATDCBNT OP ^® foUowiug return shows, as nearly sa can be ascer- 
CvLTiTATioN. taiuod, the acreage under cultivation in the taluk : — 
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As the famine has unhinged the whole district the following rettmi 
prepared by Mr. Price in 1872 may be interesting as showing the state of 
things in a normal year : — 
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From this it may be noticed that the gross income of the Mittadars was 
Bb. 69,175, their pSshkash being only Es. 33,897; the balance, or Es. 
35,778, is their net profit to reward them for the trouble of collecting the 
whole. If this, and it was probably more as estates decrease in number as 
years go on, has been going on for the last 80 years, the blunder of a perma- 
nent settlement has cost Gbvemment in this taluk alone the handsome sum 
of Bs. 28,62,240, a fact which is commended to the notice of retrogres- 
aonists who can be found to plead for permanent settlements. If indeed the 
latter had raised up a landlord class similar to that in England^ the country 
might have gained in one way though it lost in another ; but the Mittadars 
are almost paupers, eyading by every chicanery the payment of the Gbvem- 
ment dues and doing nothing for their tenants, who in time of famine came 
on the hands of Qovemment. 

According to the quinquennial return for Fasli 1286, the number of cattle 

in the taluk was as follows : — Tilling cattle 17,266, cows 
17,046, she-buffalos 2,331 and sheep 46,721. These differ 
yeiy little from an earlier return and may therefore fairly be compared with 
Mr. Price's figures for cultivated area ; there would thus be only 10 tilling 
cattle per 100 acres under cultivation. If for manuring purposes all cattle 
are lumped together, and sheep counted at 8 to 1 head of cattle, the whole 
Hve-stock would only allow 25 head of cattle for every 100 acres cultivated. 
On the supposition* that only cattle in Government villages have been 
enumerated, the tilling cattle compared with amfini lands under cultivation 
would be as 17 to each 100 acres. 

The taluk is remarkable for the number of ancient breached tanks, some 
IsAioATioir. ^^"7 l^rg®* which it contains. These have been exam- 
ined, but funds are not available to restore them. The 
following is a statement of sources of irrigation as estimated in 1876 : — 



Gattlb. 



Deflcnption of Irrigation 
Work. 


Grorem- 
ment. 


Daaa- 

bandam. 


Privafe. 


Total. 


Acreage 
irrigated. 


Estimated 

Value of 

Crops raised. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


T^Vii 

Anaikats 
River ChanneU 
Sprinff do. 
Wella 

Total .. 


237 
28 
19 
16 
55 


42 
2 
2 

• • 

■ • 


54 
12 

• • 

2 
1,520 


333 

42 

21 

18 

1,575 


9,580 
575 

1,235 
190 

1,810 


BS. 

1,91,600 

11,500 

28,200 

3,800 

86,500 


355 


46 


1,588 


1,989 


13,390 


2,71,600 



The acreage immediately depending on rivers was estimated in the same 
year as follows : — (1) Ponftr — acreage 720, assessment Bupees 4,550 ; (2) 
MallapSdiar— acres 190, Bupees 730 ; (3) Matturftr — acres 160, Bupees 610 ; 
(4) Pnlampattifir — acres 70, Bupees 340 ; (5) SanthurSr — acres 95, Bupees 
450 ; besides which there are the Kurubarapalli and other minor streams. In 



1 Dug ia actually the case and the quinquennial returns lose much in value from th® 
ezfilusion of statistics for settled Tillages. The law which exempts iTi^mftnf in muik 
Tillages from the authority of the Collector ought to be repealed. 

TOL. n. 82 
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fact the natural conformation of the taluk is such that almost every yalley 
might be closed at one end and turned into a waterspread ; money only is 
wanting. 

The anaikats and river channels are of small size, the chief anaikats 
being those of Chandapuram, Pannandur, Agaram, Bftrur, and Bandftrapalli, 
and the most noteworthy tanks are the Baddtalsb near Ejrishnagiri, the 
Atthipallam tank and the BSrur tank and channel in the south-eastern 
portions of the taluk : to the latter must be added the Pennagondapuram 
tank, both having been the subject of heavy expenditure during the famine ; 
but in neither case has the work been brought to a conclusion : the eetimAte 
for the BSrur project is Kupees 2,35,500 and for Pennagondapuram Rupees 
66,700. There is no end to the remunerative irrigation projects which 
might be worked out in this taluk if only money were forthcoming : for 
one project alone, near Krishnagiri, which was mooted by Mr. H. 8. 
Thomas, O.S., the compensation for lands submerged was estimated at 
something like 7 lakhs : of course this sealed the fate of the project though 
20 per cent, return is considered to be by no means a sanguine estimate of 
the profit which it would bring in. 

A full account of the Krishnagiri reservoir will be found in G.O., No. 
883, Eevenue Department, 9th April 1878. Mr. Wilson's estimate for a 
masonry dam and escape alone came to Bupees 7,89,600 : Major Pennycnick 
estimated for earthen dam sluices, &c., 14 lakhs of rupees and for the 
same in masonry, which would be absolutely necessary, 22 lakhs ! Mr. 
Wilson estimated the waterspread at 21,445 acres: Major Pennycuick at 
something between 24 and 30 square miles. The drainage basin would 
be 1,892 square miles, and even with a maximum area of 30 square miles 
the contents would amount to less than 6 inches * on the drainage basin ; so 
in ordinary years the reservoir would fill twice, and, after deducting for 
maintenance charges, the return might be taken at Kupees 6 per acre or 
Eupees 5,76,000 and Bupees 7,20,000 for the extreme areas of 24 and 30 
square miles. Three lakhs were estimated for the escape ; compensation 
was from six lakhs to Bupees 7,50,000 and distribution Bupees 14,40,000 
to 18,00,000. The total according to area of waterspread was to cost from 
Bupees 47,40,000 to Bupees 52,50,000 with a return estimated at Bupees 
5,76,000 and Bupees 7,20,000 respectively, the percentage of interest on 
outlay being 12*15 and 13*7 in each case. Particulars regarding the 
Badetalab will be found in G.Os., dated 15th March 1878, No. 688, 
Famine Belief, and No. 857, dated 5th April 1878, Famine Belief. Inform- 
ation regarding the Bsrur project will be found in G.O., dated 6th October 
1877, No. 2208, Famine Belief; but the final estimate above quoted far 
exceeds the sum then contemplated. Begarding the Pennagondapuram 
project see G.O., dated 3rd March 1877, No. 928, Famine Belief, and 
Board's Proceedings, dated 26th January, No. 322. The Executive Engineer 
estimated for Bupees 66,713 to complete it and the revenue expected from 
it is Bupees 6,500 per annum. The plan was for the restoration of a ruined 
tank calculated to store 5,400,000 cubic yards at F.T.L. and 7,100,000 cubic 

^ Major Pennycuick seems to have calculated on g^ing an equivalent of 12 inches of 
rainfall over the whole drainage area into his tank. This wonld be more than one-tbird 
of the average rainfall. It is now supposed that the water arriving in the tank would be 
considerably less than this. 
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yards at M.W.L., the iraterspread being 457 acres and the catchment basin 52 
square miles : the tank is expected to fill three times yearly and to irrigate 
2,286 acres at 7,000 cubic yards per acre; but the ayakat at present 
proposed is only 1,300 acres on which at Bupees 5 per acre the return above 
mentioned is calculated, being 9] per cent, on the outlay. There is a ferry 
at K&v§ripatnam where the ferrymen are most ingenious ; when the river 
18 at all fordable they will oonvey almost anything across in their basket 
boats covered with raw hides, veritable coracles except in shape, being 
perfectly round and very shallow. Even a four-wheeled carriage has been 
ferried across when the river was full 4 feet deep, the front wheels being 
placed in one coracle and the hind wheels in another. 
The rates on punja lands vary from Annas 4 to Bupees 2-8-0 per acre, 

and those on nanja lands from Rupee 1 to Bupees 6-8.0 ; 
the average on dry lands being Annas 12-11 and on 
wet lands Bupees 4-5-7 per acre, as against Annas 14-1 
and Bupees 4-11-2, the averages prevailing previous to the new settlement. 
Ab mentioned elsewhere reductions of assessment were made from 1854 to 
1869 in gradually-increasing amounts, the effect of which on the taluk is 
shown in the following statement : — 
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CultiTation and Bevenue in Full 1989 (1858-1859). 



Diy Lands. 



Wet Lands. 
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Cultivation and Revenue in Fasli 1274 
(18S4-186&). 



Diy Lands. 



Wet Lands. 
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1.16»693 



15.610 



KB. 
9.877 



608 



RS. 
4.320 



16.007 



BB. 
6.067 
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The taluk, save as mentioned above, cannot be said to have any so-called 

hill ranges ; at least there are none such as the Shevaroys 

^^' or JavSdis : perhaps it would be more correct, roughly 

speaking, to say that the taluk is all hills. One particular peak must be 

mentioned — a conical sugarloaf hill, narrow and pointed, of great height : 

probably not far short of 3,000 feet, perfectly bare and pointing like a needle 
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upwards.' It is a yery oonspicnouB object in the view from IramattQr look- 
ing towards the north-west. There cannot be said to be any hill tribes. 
A Tillage called Ekkalanatam north of Maharftjagarh is inhabited by Yeders ' 
who are hunters by caste. Koravars and occasionally LambSdis favour the 
taluk with their presence, and prefer the jungles as fastnesses from which 
to prey on their neighbours : the Koravars however often settle down in the 
Tillages. There are many kinds of Koravars, Tiz., the Dabbai Koravars, 
the IJppu KoraTars, Karipilli KoraTars, &c. 
In the proper sense of the term there are no forests : the chief jungles are 

OppathaTfidi, Maharftjagarh,. Bellftrapalli, Thobbagatti, 
DUOT**"""^**** KanaTaipatti and KathaiissaTriddhi. The hills are, gene- 

rally speaking, coTered with wood fit only for fael, 
agricultural implements and the small scantling required for natiTe houses 
of the poorer kind. On the Maharftjagarh hills there are a few Taluable 
timber trees : in the eastern part of the taluk a large extent of land is 
coTored with palmyras which are much used for building purposes ; the 
whole taluk abounds in tamarind trees in the fruits of which there is a 
large trade. 
Ck>icifuMicATioNB. Tho followiug is a list of the roads in the taluk : — 



Names of Roads. ^SSSii! 

Mottur Kanampalli road . . . . . . 2 

Yarathanapalli Kanthikuppam road . . . . 2} 

Hosur Adamankdttai road 13 

Dharmapuri Krishnagiri road . . . . . . 13 

Boad passing TraTellers' Bungalow at Krishnag^ 

and joining the Trunk Eoad No. I to Tirupattir. 4 

KftTeripatnam Kftkankarai road 11 

Krishnagiri Bftyakota road . . . . . . 17 

Krishnagiri Maharftjagarh road 7 

Maharftjagarh Yarthanapalli road . . 4} 

KftTeripatnam Dandukarampatti road . . . . 9 
Imperial road — Krishnagiri Hosur within the limit 

of this taluk 13 

Do. — Krishnagiri Tirupattir within the 

limit of this taluk . . . . 15 



in 



Total., lllf 

There are thus 1} miles of road for OTSiy ten square miles of area : 
these there are famine roads as follows : — 



Kundftrapalli YSpanapalli road 12 

Fuvathi Ohftt road 2 

Kannftndapalli Kftkangarai road 8 

BargOr Mattur road 12 



1 This hill is probably Vlrabadradiurgam. 

> Can there be any connection between this word and the Veddahs of Ceylon f 

* The Kriahnagiri Vaniamb&di (Trunk road No. I) road (16 miles) and the Krishnagiri 

Samalpatti road (about 22 miles) have been overlooked. The mileage is therefon ooo- 

siderably greater than that given above. 
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JagadSvu BargQr road 
YSlampatti Pochampalli road 
Fjrflr IrumattCLr road 
KftvSripatnam Foohampalli road • . 

Do. Banakamutulu road 

Thogarapalli Santhtlr road 
EJft76ripatiiam PennSayaramattam road 
Sokfidu Mdramadugu road 
Daulatftbfid Eft jakSta road 
Santhor Pochampalli road 
Jagadevn Kanthikuppam road 
GangaLSri Agaram road 
Krifthnagiri Yarathanapalli roa4 • • 
Agaram Bellftrapalli road . . 
Minor Tillage roads ^ aggregating 



Total 



5 

8 

H 
8 

5 

8 
4 
2 
2 
3 
6 
4 
8 
4 



119i 



Ceibt Towrb. 



The trunk road from Madras to Bangalore runs through the taluk for 
the greater part of its breadth. The taluk like the rest of the sub-division 
has not the advantage of being traversed by the railway, though its south- 
east corner nearly approaches Sftmalpatti Railway Station, and the Banga- 
lore branch line is not far distant from its northern frontier. 

Ezishnagiri, population 4,754, is situated at the foot of the durgam from 

which it takes its name : it is said to have been built by 
JagadSva Bao, (query the original Jagad6va Eftyar of 
the Bftrahmahfil?) a relative of Krishna Bao, the chief of Chandragiri, the 
foit on the hill being ascribed to the latter, though Haidar and Dpu 
Sultan probably had more to do with it. There was formerly a temple on 
the du:i^;am dedicated to Krishna, whence the name ; but this has dis- 
appeared. Two tombs on the hill are regarded by Masalmans with much 
Teneration, being waited on by a fakir who levies fees from visitors. The 
legend is that one Akbar Pasha came from the north, encamping west of 
Krishnagiri, and besieging the fort which was defended by Krishnarftj. 
The siege was prolonged for six months, during which Akbar suffered 
heavy loss, and began to despair of success for which he prayed to Allah, 
who appeared to him in a dream, and told him that in his camp were two 
religious men who were the only persons capable of leading a successful 
attack OB the fort. As a sign whereby the truth of the dream would be 
demonstrated, Akbar was warned that a heavy storm would come in 
which every tent would be levelled, and every light in camp extinguished, 
except those belonging to the persons indicated. This accordingly came to 
pass and after the storm two fakirs. Said Pfttcha and Said Akbar, were found 
reading the Korftn in their tent by the light of a lamp. They undertook 
to lead the forlorn hope and battle was given on a Friday, the leaders, at 
an early stage of the fight, both losing their heads. The headless trunks 



'Bayaketa Hill road, Bandftrapalli, Btntr, Pulagandor, Santhftr, Thimmapuram, 
NatUmiithtkr, Podiainpalli and Kodayt^ AlapalU village roads. 
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however oontmued the fight, driying the enemy in confusion before them, 
iintil they reached the summit, where the mother of E^rishna Bftj, seeing the 
portent, exdaimed, <* What ! do headless bodies fight ?" at which sound the 
trunks fell and were buried in the solid rock by supernatural agency. 
TlpM Sultan, who visited the spot, granted a tajir which is now hdd by 
the fakir. The heads are buried below the hill, and, when an epidemic 
breaks out, a collection of sugar is made from people of all castes and 
offered over the grave which has never been covered by a proper tomb, as 
all who attempted to erect monuments were warned in a dream to desist 
from their attempts. In a field just outside Krishnagiri is the tomb of 
Akar Singh and Avan Singh, two famous Bajputs reputed to have formerly 
been rulers of Krishnag^. 

By a strange coincidence, just after the above was written, the number of 
the ''Indian Antiquary" for June 1879 was received in which is given a 
translation, by Major J. W. Watson, President Bftjastanik Court, S[fithiawSr, 
of an old poem on the fall of Somanftth in which is embodied a myth closely 
following that above narrated in its main particulars. In it the plaoe of 
Akbar Pasha is taken by SultSn Mahmud, Kunwar Pfil represents Kri^marftj, 
and the city of Pfttan is Krishnagiri. The tale of the siege and storm and 
the pious Masalmftns studying the KorSn by lamplight is given ; but Jafar 
and Muzafar are read for Said P&tcha and Said Akbar. The Somanftth myth 
is more merdfol to its heroes than* that of Krishnagiri, as only one of them 
fell in the coniHct, and the decapitation incident is absent, not unnaturally 
as the idea of mutilation is abhorrent to a Masalman. Two heroes named 
Hamir and Yegad, fighting on the side of Kunwar Pfil, may be the proto- 
types of Akar and Avan Singh, while the fakir now at Krishnagiri may be 
indebted for his existence to the descendants of the Khalifah Abu-Bakar who 
were nominated to the Kftziship of Pfttan by SultSn Mahmud. Whether the 
Krishnagiri myth is a case of clear pilfering or whether history has repeated 
itself is a question which must be left to experts to decide. It is not impossi- 
ble that truth lies between the two. Friday is a favourite day for fighting 
with Masalmftns, and the tradition of Somanftth may have been current at 
the time and suggested to Akbar Pasha a way out of his difficulties. Storms 
are not unusual in the Bftrahmahal, nor is it any thing extraordinary for 
Masalmftns to read the KorSn by night : that their tents should be left standing 
may be due to their being better tents and better pitched than those of their 
neighbours, and the leaders of a forlorn hope stand a fair chance pf losing 
their lives even by decapitation. Some temporary vitality on the part of 
the trunks may not need the miraculous to account for it. 

The height of the durgam is not known, but it is something near 800 feet 
above the plain, a frowning square mass of gneiss, mostly bare, and fissured 
in all directions by the alternations of heat and cold, huge boulders of stupen- 
dous size and weight hanging or seeming to hang suspended on its sides and 
ready at the slightest breath to thunder down upon their shattered brothers 
whose debris strews the foot of the hill for a great distance. The summit 
from the south appears almost level, the north, south and east scarps being 
almost wholly composed of sheer precipices, while on the west there is a 
long sloping shoulder covered with large fragments of gneiss. The ascent 
is very difficult and in many places dangerous : it is no wonder that, as else- 
where mentioned, British valour recoiled from the assault : that the assailants 
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were mostly natires probably made no difference, as such a fortress could, 
before the days of great gpins, be carried only by surprise, treachery or 
fsmine. The fortifications, as well as the reservoirs of water, were dismantled 
during the panic created by the mutiny, and remains of these in fair preser- 
vation may be seen principally about half way up on the north, west and 
north-east. Great loss of life is said to have ensued amongst European 
troops quartered on the rock by the explosion in 1 803 of one of the magasdnes 
which was struck by lightning. The town, as seen from a low bastion, on 
the east side of the durgam, seems like a child's toy village, and one's fingers 
itch to take up the little houses and men and play with them. All round the 
kasba wet fields, under the BadStalSb, abound with their wealth of waving 
green : in the immediate foreground hills, mostly bare, shut in the valley, 
opening only to permit of exit to Madras and Bangalore, Mattur and Bftya- 
kota, Dharmapuri and MaharSjagarh, the coimtry being more open to the 
south than elsewhere. Borne of these hills, conical and bare, look almost as 
though they were the product of an eruption and not mere upheaval. Their 
sides, especially those of a hill south of the duji^am, have the appearance as 
if molten rock had poured down in streams ; but this is not so. The deceptive 
appearance noted is the result of the action of water flowing down the sides. 
From the summit of the durgam many of the forts of the B&rahmahal can 
be descried. On the summit are a few ruined magazines and the Kacheri 
of the Kiledar. The latter is a curious structure. A huge rocking stone 
spreads out from a sort of columnal centre, like an umbrella or large toad- 
stool, being supported partly by rocks in iiiu and partly by masonry, thus 
making a sort of circular room, entered by narrow doors, and having this 
columnal mass in the centre. The measurement round the central mass is 
24| fathoms and that of the outer wall 30| fathoms : the height is from six 
to eight feet, from which data the curious may compute the cubical area.^ 
The floor has been smoothed and in some places fashioned in steps wilb 
diunam. No artillery from below could reach the inmates : it would make 
a bandit's fortune if it could be perched somewhere in the Apennines or 
near some highway in Attica. North of the town is a pretty tank, and 
beyond it are the tombs ' of f d^mer residents in the days when troops were 
stationed there. As a rule only the ruins of the bungalows occupied by the 
officers of the garrison remain ; in all probability the public bungalow was the 
house of the Commandant. It is a commodious building as public bunga- 
lows go, with wings connecting it with the out-offices, and prettily situated 
in an extensive compound between the two main roads. It is now known 
as " Qreme's" house, having been inhabited by Oaptain Graham, the first 



> Mr. B. E. Norfor has been kind enough to compute the area of the floor of the 
'* TJmhrella Kacheri." Circumference of centre pillar = 147 feet .*. diameter =s 46*77. 
Circumference of inner face of outer wall =182 feet .-. diameter = 57*90 feet. Now 
67'90S X '7864 = 2,63298 and 46*77* X '7854 = 1,71800 and the difference between the 
two, or 914*98 square feet = the area of the floor. 

' It 18 a matter for suxprise and regret that, one modem tomb excepted, not one of these 
bears any inscription. This is said to be owing to the absence of any stone-cutters in 
Krishnagiri ; but surely the deficiency could have been made good from elsewhere. As 
Kxishnagiri was a garrison for many years some Englishmen must be sleeping their last 
%Le&p here ; and those who die far from home, in fulfilment of their duty, sorely deserve 
the humble tribute of a stone, bearing thdr name, to tell where they lie. 
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AssiBtaiit Collector, in 1792. It was doubtleee in this house that Munro 
received his sister's picture from James George Graham, an incident 
depicted with some tenderness of feeling in one of his letters.' The house 
occupied by the Inspector of Police was built by a Frenchman employed 
under Ttpu in strengthening the fortifications of the durgam. He seems 
to have taken kindly to the institutions of the countxy, as elaborate 
airangements were made in the construction of the building to prevent 
curious eyes from penetrating to the Harem, though the owner, when 
inside, could very well see what was going on without. The town is 
chiefly inhabited by Masalmana, many of whom are retired soldiers, 
the remainder being large traders in grain, oilseed and skins, which 
last are tanned near the town. With Krishnagiri, known as the old town, 
is generally included the new town or Daulatfibsd, population 3,228, 
situated about a mile to the south-east: both towns are well laid ott 
and the streets are very broad. Daulatfibsd is the official station where the 
Tahsildar's office, the Jail and Sub-R«gistration office are located, the Local 
Fund dispensary being half way between the two towns : the country around is 
level and the water, though brackish, is wholesome. The Ghetty and weaver 
classes, with Brahmans, predominate at Daulatfibsd, which signifies the ''city 
of prosperity," and was built, under the auspices of Munro and Graham by 
Lachman Bao, Munro's factotum, who in a varied career performed distin- 
guished services to Gk>vermnent and always enjoyed Munro's confidence. This 
gentleman has a worthy successor in his son Bfilfiji Bao, Mittadar of Kundfira- 
palli in this taluk and of KammSnelldr in iDttankarai, who is held in the 
highest estimation by all who have the honour to know him. Balfiji Bao is old 
enough to remember Munro, having accompanied his father to Dharwar and 
elsewhere when in attendance on tluit officer. The following details regard- 
ing his ancestors, supplied by himself, may not be considered out of place here; 
if defective in any respect, this must be attributed to failure of memory as 
Bfilfiji Bao is incapable of misrepresentation. His ancestors held the office 
of DSshapSndi in BSchSpuram near Bijapur, where his cousins hold the same 
office at the present day. Two brothers of the family, resigning their daim 
to the hereditary office, came southward and took employment under Kara- 
chi Nanda Bsj Odaiyar in Strlrangapatnam. One of these brothers had a 
son, Ki*ishna Bao, who held until his death the post of Sheristadar of Hosur 
( Gosoor) under Haidar Ali, after the latter got the better of Nande B^ . Bfilfiji 
Bao*s father, Lachman Bao, was son of this Krishna Bao, and was a militazy 
officer in the Nawfib's circuit Kacheri and afterwards became a Muchatthi 
(whatever that may be, query Muttasiddi?) in the Bfirkaohfiri. Wben l\pu 



^ The passage mnst have been written in one of Munro's best moments when a style, often 
hard and nnsympathismg, was playful and tender: it is wortb quoting. ** Yon fdl into the 
hands of James George Graham at Madras; James can teU you who he is ; and he maidied 
you off for the Bftramahal without giving me any notioe of your approach. I happened 
to call at Krishnagiri a few days after your arrival. There was a meeting of the offioers 
to read some papers respecting the arrangements of the army, and you were introduced. I 
thought you were one of Graham's female cousins whom he had just returned from visiting, 
and I declared that it was highly 'improper that the gravity of our deHberations should be 
interrupted by women. I had just seised you, to force you into your dark retreat, when 
the secret was discovered. You may easily guess that I granted yon a reprieve, and 
surveyed you with more inquiring eyes, and with very different feelings, ftc*' 
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nxcoeeded his father he appointed Lachman Rao as Tannah Sheristadar of 
Hoflakota, in which poet he remained for eight years. In the year Yiro- 
dliikrit, after Lord Comwallis' success at Bangalore, Colonel (then Captain) 
Alexander Bead with Messrs. Graham, Madeod and Munro were put in 
eharge of tbe tracts of Hosakota, Chintftmani, KolSr, MOlubSgal and Ambnr 
in Tiew especially to the supply of the army. Lachman Bao left Hosakdta 
for Kolftr where he met Colonel Bead, who immediately employed him on 
Bupees 100 a month in the supply department where be rendered good 
iervioe. After the treaty of 179SI Captain Bead was placed in eharge of the 
Bfttahmfthftl and Salem with Messrs. Madeod, Graham and Munro as his 
assistants, Lachman Bao being dewSn to Captain Graham in Krishnagiri. 
When Captain Bead arrired in the year Paridhftbi, Captain QrahaiB got the 
taluks of Krishnagiri, Bftyakdta, Batnagiri, Bdnnfigaram, PipSrapatti, 
Pslakddy Kftrimangalam, EammenellQr, M(»fapar, HarOr,. Singftrapett,. 
TirupattSr, Yfiniambfidi and Ambor : to the south of this in Dhannapuri and 
down to Omalur Munro was in duurge, and Madeod had Salem and Ihe rest 
of the district ; Captain Bead with his head-quarters at Tirupatur exercising 
a general supervision over the whole. Laehman Bao was next appointed 
Dewftn Feshkftr of BSrahmahal on Bupees 600 a month : this was while the 
Ftdmaish and Taram were being fixed. Ll the year Ananda (1794) the 
idea of building a new town near Krishnagiri was mooted and the name 
proposed was Grahampett ; but the Gk>yemor of Madras who happened to 
oome there suggested Daulatftbfid as more auspicious. Both Captain Graham 
and liftfthman Bao spent much of their own money in beautifyiag Daulatft- 
bad where weiUa were dug, and temples, mosques and tanks still survive to 
testify to their generosity. Captain Graham's name has suffered in embalm- 
ing, HB the tank called after him is known as Green or Greem Sahib&i. 
After the war of 1799 Lachman Bao was of service in showing^ that Hostlr 
and Denkanik5ta did not originally belong- to Seringapatam^ as was true, 
they being comparatively recent conquests, and that the limit was at Atthi- 
jnlli which accordingly was made the boundary, the BolOgh&t being annexed 
to the BSrahmahal and Salem. Aroot then falling under the Company^ 
subject to the Pianchama Hissa to be paid to the Naw&b, Cbptain Giuham 
was transferred there, Laehman Bao following him as Dewfin on Bupees 700 
a month. Captain Graham was some time later transferred on duty to 
Ahmednagar, and T<achman Baoy not agreeing with his successor, Mr. 
Garrow (?}, resigned and returned to Daulaitftbsd, intending finally to go to 
his ancestral home at Bijapilr ; but was persuaded by his many friends at 
Danlotabad to stay there. Just then tbe insane folly of permanent settle- 
Boents was at its height and Lachman Bao sensibly bought twelve mittas. 
Mr. Grieot (?) the Judge of Salem, needing an experienced officer, sent for 
T^^>^y*TnAn Bao whom he appointed as Munsif-Conunissioaer for Hosur and 
Denkanikdta, in which post he remained some two or three years, but, on 
Colonel Munro's return from England as Commissioner for the twenty-one 
zillas of the Madras president, again took service with him as sheristadar 
and in that capacity visited Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevdly, and Coimbatur, where Mr. Garrow had just been succeeded 
by lir. John Sullivan, under whom Lachman Bao became sheristadar, but 
again took service on Bupees 700 when Munro was employed in Dharwar» 
j^^TORw Bao, with his son Bslftji Bao, from whom these details are 
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gathered, was present in the stirring operations at Upalli, Dharwar, Naval- 
konda, Narkonda, Belgftm, ShSkpur, Bfidfimi, and SholapOr, after which his 
pay was increased to Bupees 1,000 a month and he was empowered to 
appoint Tahsildars and Sheristadars to these divisions. When Munro went 
home after the flight of Btrimanta Baji Bao, Lachman Bao was Dewftn of 
Foona on Bupees 1,000 a month and was subsequently appointed by the 
Oovemor as Commissioner, on Bupees 1,400 a month, to inquire into tiie 
state of affairs in the Ehftn country whence reports were received that the 
(Mleotor, Mr. Breeks, and his subordinates oppressed the people and mis- 
managed the district Mr. Breeks, not unnaturally, resented the investiga- 
tion of his conduct by a native and protested against the same, on which a 
Mr. Chaplin was sent to make an impartial inquiry into the conduct of both 
parties, which resulted in Mr. Breeks being ordered to remain at home 
without employ for twelve yeare (?) and the dismissal of his subordinates. 
Trfichman Bao afterwards went to Madras, where his experience and judg- 
ment were highly appreciated by Sir Thomas Munro, whom he accompanied 
in his tours, and by whom he was deputed with a large staff and a guard of 
sepoys to make inquiries as to the alleged concealment of tr«»asure in the 
Bftjft's palace at Seringapatam. This occupied him some two years, after 
which he was appointed as Sheristadar of Trichinopoly by Sir Thomas 
Munro who shortly afterwards died. Hearing of this Lachman Bao, who 
had always possessed an independent f ortime, and served from attachment 
to Munro not from necessity, resigned and came to live at Daulatftbsd. Mr. 
Lushington, the next Governor, and the Board of Bevenue (Messrs. Qraham 
Maodowel, Cochrane and Bussel) were anxious to retain his services, and 
he reluctantly consented to resume his post at Trichinopoly where he 
remained for two years. Sir Thomas Munro had, according to Lachman 
Bao's statement, promised to give a Jaghir, for three generations, of 
Bupees 1,400 per mensem, equal to his pay in the Khfin country, as a 
reward for his services ; but died before carrying out an intention which 
was not repudiated by his successor as Lachman Bao never asked for it 
Finding, however, that his services of fully thirty-five years were not 
recompensed, he resigned finally, when Oovemment em moUi gave him a 
pension of Bupees 265 per mensem, which he enjoyed for three years only, 
as he died at Daulatftbad in the year Jaya (1834). B&Lftji Bao remained 
there until the year Plava (1841) when he removed to his present residence 
at KammSnelltir, whence he makes occasional visits to Daulatftbsd. The 
above sketch may not be out of place if it serves to preserve the memory of 
a fiunily which in public and private life has always conciliated respect. 
Noble in demeanour, handsome in figure and features, courteous and self- 
respecting, fond of sport and in his youth a bold horseman, Bslaji Bao \a a 
specimen of what well-wishers would desire natives to be, of a dass unfor- 
tunately but rarely seen and rapidly dying out Were there many like him 
the question of largely supplementing the Civil Service with native gentle- 
men, and the higher ranks of the Native Army for that matter also, would 
be readily solved; but it is as a landlord especially that BslSji Bso 
commands respect. Times have been hard with him ; his sons are not all 
that he could desire ; death has robbed him of the companion whom he 
held most dear and his worldly possessions have diminished; but he has 
always been kind and mercif td to his tenants : in the dark days of famine he 
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imporenBhed himself to aid them, and in nine jean he has never appeared 
as a plaintiff against one of them in the Iterenue Oourts. He has already 
passed the allotted span of human life ; the ears whioh in yonth rang with 
the thunder of battle will soon be deaf to the roice of friendship! and then 
the last living link will have been serered whioh binds Salem to Munro. 

It is said that some of Napoleon's correspondence with Tipu's agents in 
Egypt is hidden in a house in Krishnagiri, but the writer has not succeeded 
in laying hands on it. 

The anti-centenarian theory' receives a rude shock in the history of a true 
eentenarian who died in 1863 at Krishnagiri. From his son, Mir Mahomed 
Sftlia Saheb, Mittadfir of B6vuhalli, the following particulars were obtained. 
la 1781 his father, Mir Ohulfim Ali Miriam, who, from the latter name, 
appears to have been employed in the phantom admiralty established by 
Ttpu, accompanied Mahomed ITsmfin on an embassy to the court of Louis 
the Sixteenth. The embassy, which went by the Mauritius, the Transvaal 
and Cape of Good Hope, must have started some time in 1780. According 
to his faiher^s account the latter was 17 years of age when he left India and 
105 whmi he died. The latter date being certain his birth would have 
taken place in 1763 according to the former and in 1758 according to the 
latter computation. It is improbable that a youth of 17 would be seat as 
an ambassador, and the latter date is therefore the more probable. The 
embassy remained for a year at Paris, being received with due honour, but 
departed without effecting Haidar's object. Mir Ghulftm, as a memento of his 
visit, received from the ill-fated king a handsome medal about three inches 
in diameter and one-eighth of an inch thick. On one side is the king's 
head, looking to the right, a full-bottomed wig not detracting from the 
nobility of feature and bearing which the sculptor has well rendered. The 
throat is open and drapery is gracefully arranged round the bust after the 
antique. The inscription is "Ludovicus XVI. Franc, et Nav. Bex." and 
under the bust the artist's name ** Du Yivier F " (ecit.) On the revise is 
the head of Marie Antoinette looking to the left. The hair is not dressed 
so high as in the Du Barn style, and is evidently supported on rolls in the 
front, while the back is arranged in short curls and tied with a riband, two 
loops of pearls hanging at the side. The neck is bare and ornamented with 
two strings of pearls. The boddice appears to be ornamented with lace and 
precious stones and on the shoulders^ drawn to the back, is a mantle 
marked with Fleurs-de-lys. The artist has not been so successful with the 
queen as with the king, the curvature of the forehead in profile, exactly 
Tn«itghipg that of the nose, being over-done. If she had the Austrian full 



1 In fact there were giants in those days. Near KayakOta may be seen Doveton's well, 
dose to the mausoleum biult by Major Glover. The well was made by Oolonel, afterwards 
lieatenant-General Sir John Boveton, o.c.b., Commandant at RayakOta, the same who in 
1792 had charge of Tlpn's sons when hostages, and who in 1826 was Commander-in-Ohief 
mi Madras and died November 9th, 1847. The DubSsh Kinar was made by his head native 
official, to whom he bequeathed his house at Nnngumbauknm, Hadras. This gentleman, 
KigOgi Rao, is still alive but blind and is considerably over 100 years of age. The writer 
paid him rent for his smaller bungalow in Nungumbauhum in 1866. The Colonel command- 
ing the 4th lladras Cavalry, which marched through Hoslkr in December 1879, told the 
writer that he was acquainted with the famous Dallas, who distinguished himself in Sir 
Eyre Coote's campaign of 1780, and was alive at a comparatively recent date at Brighton. 
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lip the sculptor has reduced it. The inscription is '' Mar. Anton. Anrtr. 
Frandss et Navarr^ Begina " and underneath ** Du Yivier 1781." What a 
space of history is bridged over by this life: George the Second to Victoria 
and within a year of the birth of Albert Victor the Queen's gmndson ; for 
Mir Ghulfim, bom only thirteen years after the rebellion of 1745, died on 
the 8th January 1863, just one year befc^e that cold fo^;y morning when 
the guns in St. James' Park roused the sleepy Londoners with the tidings 
that a son was bom to their loved Princess. Mir Ghulfim did not forfeit 
the confidence of his employers on his return from France, as Tipu employed 
him, and Colonel Haelewood, writing to the old veteran from Ootadamund 
in 1836, reminds him that 45 years before he had met him with Captain 
Doveton and Lieutenant Price in attendance on Tipu's sons, then our host» 
ages. Colonel Haslewood ' however can hardly be correct in the opinion 
expressed in the same letter that in 1836 Mir Ohulftm wan the sole survivor 
of the nobles at Tipu's court. When Tipu was ov^ihrown in 1799 
"MXr Ghuifim, whose office as M[riam was abolished, was admitted to a 
pension of Rupees 52, which he drew up to 1816, when he was appointed 
by Mr. Bird, C.S., to be District Munsif of Krishnagirif a post which, except 
when temporarily transferred to Caroor, he held up to 1854, when he 
retired on a pension of Bupees 150 per mensem, which he drew up to 1863. 
His pension certificate is plainly wrong in stating that he was 82 when 
admitted to pension m 1854, as that would make him only 9 years old when 
at the French court. His age when pensioned must have been 96 or 
thereabouts. 

Krishnagiri and DaulatfibSd, like other large towns, have their sanitary 
establishments managed by a local committee; the provision for local 
education will be found farther on. The inhabitants seem to appreciate 
it as there is a movement for a g^ls' school. 

KftvSripatnam, population 4,410, a town on the right bank of the Ponfir 
about 7 miles from E!rishnagiri, is an irregularly built village, inhabited 
chiefly by the most troublesome and litigious Brahmans in tiie district, 
who tenant the Agrahftram, by Masalmans and by weavers of whom there 
are many. The water, as is natural near the Ponftr, is good, but the 
camping ground, which is south of the town under the bund of a tank, is 
indifferent. The trade in oil, oilseed and grain is considerable ; while the 
doths woven here supply the demand of the greater part of the taluk. A 
large fair is held here weekly to which cattle are brought in considerable 
numbers. Begarding education see below. The site must be one of some 
strategpical importance as it was strongly fortified in the wars with MaisQr, 
and served to protect the pass of Pfilakdd by which, vid Kelamangalam, 
Haidar preferred to invade the Kamatic rather than by the northern passes. 
An engagement of some importance was fought here as mentioned elsewhere. 

Bftyakota, population 1,881, is a place rapidly declining in importance. 
Formerly a favoured place of residence for military pensioners, the latter 



1 In the same letter Colonel Haslewood states that he had imported some white-fleeced 
nuns from England and was anxious to cross them with a white-fleeced breed of sheqi 
which he heard was obtainable in Krishnagiri. The letter contains an order for 200 
of these. It would be interesting to know how the experiment resulted. 
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have, especially since the famine, deserted it in large numbers, and tlie poor 
old KBsi, who has been associated with it since he was a boy, has followed 
their example. North of the town stands the dnrgam which is computed 
to be 2,449 feet above the sea, but this is probably a thousand feet below 
the mark. The latest information ' makes the town 2,400 and the durgam 
^,100 feet above sea level. It is ascended by an easy gradient passable to 
a considerable distance on horseback. From the summit, near which is a 
place where tents could be pitched if necessary, there is a magnificent view of 
the HosQr, Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri taluks, while to the east the TSlagiri 
and Javadi are visible. It was garrisoned up to a comparatively recent date, 
a neat cemetery near the foot guarding the remains of those who were 
not fated to return to their island home. The fortifications of the durgam 
are in comparatively good order, and must be almost entirely of European 
construction. As recorded ekewhere this was the scene of a g^ant struggle 
in which the British troops, led by Major Gtowdie, were victorious, ^e 
bungalows of the officers who lived oil the hill are; though roofless, in 
otherwise wonderfully good preservation, but surrounded by weeds and 
prickly-pear, amongst which piles of cannon shot lay until sold in a fit of 
economy at a ridiculously low price to a Bangalore contractor. The latter 
made them into mamoties and pickaxes, which Government purchased for 
famine works, and then sensibly became insolvent without paying for the 
raw material ! On the summit of the hill the gneiss is covered with inscrip- 
tions which, ftom the shape of certain letters, must be of some antiquity, 
but which are now almost undecipherable owing to the weathering of the 
rock. In the side is a cave where DurvAsa Eishi is fabled to have made, 
and to be still making, <'tapas," for these Bishis are long-lived. Between 
Bftyakdta and Krishnagiri is a winding gh&t which is perhaps only second 
in point of beauty of all the natural beauties of the Salem District. Com- 
mencing about half a mile east of EftyakSta it winds through the verdure 
dad hills which abound here ; sometimes descending over steep declivities, 
and again wandering through grassy glades at the bottom of valleys, which 
echo to the song of birds and abound with all the wealth of tropical growth, 
while over all the bare peaks, with the durgam as their king, tower in rich 
shades of grey, brown and even crimson, due to the weathering of the 
mother rock. Shorter than the road is the track used by foot travellers and 
known as the Puvatti gh&t, which penetrates the thick jungles where the 
banditti of the country love to lurk : here the footstep startles the hare 
from its form, and the jungle cock runs clattering to his mates in the bam- 
boo undergrowth, while herds of deer cross the path, and halt to gaze in 
mute surprise at the trespassers on their favourite haunts. Of Bftyakdta 
itself little remains to be said ; its name is probably derived from that of 
Jagad&ra Bftyar, or possibly it may be so called because it is the chief of 
the durgams of the Bftrahmahal, which however would not be true, as 
Krishnagiri has proved itself a surer stronghold, and many of the forts are 
more inaccessible than this. Its chief importance doubtless lay in its 
commanding position as regards the line of supply to armies invading or 
issuing from MaisCLr ; as a line of military operations the KfivSripuram, 



' The figures on the map are the most trustworthy. Unfortunately the map is being 
Uthograpbed and the proof is not at hand to refer to. 
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Pftlakdd, Kelamangalam and the Kolflr routes have been generally preferre d . 
Another deriyation is from the Teluga ** Bftyi " signifying ** a stone " ; 
henoe '' Eftya-kOta " or the ** stone fort ; " but the JagadSva Bftyar theory is 
favoured by several local traditions. Thus a cave is pointed out as the 
treasury of the B&yar, and a spring known as ** Yillujonai " is said to have 
been the receptacle for his jewels. It is not an unusual thing for jewels to 
be hidden in a well ; but it argues ill for the stability of a regime when a 
sovereign has to adopt such a course in his principal fastness for the custody 
of his regalia. Another fountain named '' Manjftjonai " or the turmeric 
fountain is so called because the ladies of the harem, who bathed in it, used 
turmeric as a cosmetic, which dyed the water of that colour. Jagad§va 
Bftyar I and 11 are said to have held their court at Bftyakdta, and it was 
Jagad&va in or B&na Jagaddva Bftyar who took up his residence at Jaga- 
dQvagarh. A tragic story is narrated of the daughter-in-law of JagadSva 
Bftyar I in connection with BftyakGta. This lady, BadSsnvaramtnfll,^ was 
seated one day in her apartment,' in a state of deshabille after the bath, 
drying her hair, when her fSather-in-law entered hastily without due notice. 
Her modesty received such a shock that she committed suicide by throwing 
herself from the summit of the hill. In honorable commemoration of 
such chastity a temple was reared on the spot and an image called after her 
placed in it. Dykes in his book on Salem (p. 347) records an fj-mnmiig 
tradition of Bftyak5ta, illustrating also the faith which the old levies had 
in '' Jftnkumpani." ''At Salem" he says, writing in 1850, ''there are 
a few old veterans and at Bayacottah some fifty sepoys from one of the 
regiments stationed at Bangalore. This detachment from Bangalore is to 
take charge of the strong hill fort of Bayacottah, which they perform after 
a somewhat amusing fashion. Guard is kept from sunrise to sunset on the 
lone rook that towers some thousand feet above the broken ground around 
its base ; but with the twilight the heavy gates are closed and locked, and 
the red-coated sepoys are to be seen hastening down the winding path that 
leads from the battlement-crowned precipice to their humble cottages below. 
They say that there is a subterraneous passage near the massive gateway ; 
and a story is told of the place, that may be given here as strongly illus- 
trating one of the great holds which the British Gk>vemment possesses on 
the fidelity of the native army. Down this mysterious chasm some five or 
six adventurous sepoys had once rashly wandered in search of treasures 
said to be hidden there. They never came back, and t^eir troubled spirits 
were nightly heard wailing around the rock. In those days the castle was 
guarded at all hours ; and each night, as the dock struck twelve, the sentry 
at the gate heard a wild and unearthly voice asking three times over 
' Where is my family ?' The boldest of the garrison were afraid, and three 
successive nights none durst answer ; but at last one more courageous than 
the rest, when the sad question was once more put, ' Where is my family ? ' 
loudly replied, ' In Baya Yellore, in Baya Yellore, drawing a pension, 
drawing a pension ;' and then, say the sepoys^ the ghosts went down to 
their long home, glad, and for ever." 



^ The name is said to signify " the lady of great and excellent chastity,*' but the com- 
pound is suspicious ; it is much more probable that the word is <* BadeswarammAl,*' and 
that the middle portion of the compound is the modified ** Iswaran.*' 
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Near to the town is a large Bquare well hewn from the solid rook by 
an army grain contractor.^ The public bungalow lies to the south and 
the Local Fond choultry is at the comer where the chief roads meet. 
Amongst smaller towns — ^Varthanapalli, population 1,348 ; Barg^, popula- 
tion 1,056 ; Mattur, population 629 ; and Mallapadi, population 920, may be 
mentioned. The second and third of these contain public bungalows, but 
Mattor is notoriously unhealthy and more than one ** famine-wallah '' met 
his death from cholera engendered there. The last-mentioned town is said 
to be so named from the words '' Mahal " and '' fibfid " or the city of the 
palace, this is possible, seeing how the word *' garh " has been mutilated 
into ** gada " in the names of the BSrahmahal durgams, though the termi- 
nation is suspiciously redolent of the soil ; it is however certain that this 
Tillage was given by the Nawftb of Arcot to his daughter as dowry, and to 
her are attributed a local fort and pagoda. 

Annual festiTals are held as follows : — 



Date. 


Place. 


Name of Feetival. 


Number of 

Persons 
attending. 


April, 6 days 

May, 10 days 

September, 2 days. . 1 
October, 2 days .. ) 


Oppathavadi 
Daulatabad 


Car festival of T Akshmi 
Nanurimhaswami. 

Oar festiyal of Navani. 
tha Krishnas'wami. 

Festival of Yenlcata- 


260 
1,000 
4,000 





There are weekly fairs at the following places : — 



Day. 



Place. 



Number of 

Persons 

attending. 



Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 



1 
I 

I 
{ 
{ 



Daiilatabad 

Pochampalli 

Jagdevapalaiyam 
Kodamandapatti 
BaigOr •• 

KodagOr 

RayakOta 

Vartanapalli 

Santhtkr 

Eundarapalli 

KavAripatnam . • 

MattOr . , 



600 
1,000 
300 
200 
500 
100 
300 
400 
600 
400 
300 
600 
300 



The Pochampalli fair is noted for the number of cattle which change 
hands there : a few not unfrequently change hands in a different sense of the 
word when going and returning. 



^ This well is worth a virit. An immense revetted tank has at the bottom a square 
wen in the rock, so deep that, when people are drawing water, their sex can scarcely be 
guessed with any certainty by a person on the first line of the revetment. Although the 
drainage of the west slope of the RayakOta hill, specially retained by an embankment 
flows to this tank, there was only a small pool in the bottom of the centre well in Decem- 
ber 1879. This may give some idea of the effect which recent droughts have had on the 
subterraneous springs. The blasting of the centre well was carried on, mostly with his own 
hand, by Colonel Doveton, then Oommandant of BayakOta, and afterwards Cknmnander-in- 
Chief at Hadras. 
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The following is a return of exports and imports prepared by Mr. Price, 
G.8., in 1872 ; such figures can only be approximate. A return prepared by 
the Tahsildar in 1876 is embodied for purposes of comparison : — 



BwporU. 



Artkdes. 


To what PUiM exported, 


Quantity 

exported in 

187S. 


Quantity 

enortedin 

1876. 


Value 

of 
Bxporte 
in 1872. 


Value 

of 
Exports 
in 1876. 










B8. 


B8. 


ahOO ••• ••« 


BanRalore and Horar 


2,000 kanda- 


8,000 kand*- 


40,000 


42,000 


Eambu 


Salem and Vellore 


g»ms. 
S,000 dow 


nms. 
UO do. 


16,000 


800 


Pachapftir 


Vellore. Bangalore and 












Hoeur 


200 do. 


• •■ 


2,700 


«■■ 


Ulundtt 


Do. 


200 do. 


• • « 


2,800 


• •• 


DhoU 


Do. 


1,000 do. 


100 do. 


20,000 


2,000 


Chilliei 


Bangalore and Hoaur 


5,000 do. 


■ • ■ 


6,000 


■ •■ 


HorM g'lani 


8.ilem, Hoaur and Madraa... 


1,000 do. 


600 do. 


8,000 


8,600 


Caator-oU 


Madraa* Vellore* Bannlore, 
Vaniambadi and Tirupa- 






















tur 


20,000 mannds. 


100 mannds. 


60,000 


400 


Gingelly oil 


The above places and Salem 


1,500 do. 


600 do. 


4,600 


1,000 


QiniseUy leeda ... 


Madras, Vellore, Bangalore, 
Vaniambadi, Tirupatur 












and Salem 


000 kand»> 


300 kaiid»> 


12,000 


4,600 






gams. 


guns. 






Ghee 


Do. 


8,000 maunds. 


160 maunds. 


24,000 


1,«5& 


Tamarind 


Pftlgfaat, Madraa. Salem, 












and Pondicheny 


20,000 do. 


10,000 doc 


10,000 


10.000 


Hidea 


Madras and Vaniambadi ... 


100 cart- 
loads. 


10,000 hides. 


45jOOO 


0,000 


Oaator-oilaeeds... 


Tirunator, Vaniambadi, and 

▼ OllwPO ••• ••• ••« 












• •• 


160 kanda- 


• •• 


1,600 


Ooooannts 


Bangalore 


• ■ • 


20,000 do. 


• •• 


800 


PBlmjrah jaggeiy 


Hosur, Ba^ota, and Ban- 












galore 


• ■« 


8,000 do. 


«■■ 


1,000 


Mangoa 


Madras, Bangalore, Dhar- 










• 


mapuri, Tirupatur, and 










Gnpes 


Triohinopoly 

Do. 


• • • 


10^000 do. 
100 do. 


• •• 
••• 


800 
260 


Bhoea 


Hosur and Dharmapuri . . . 


• •• 


1,000 do. 


• •• 


600 


Black dolh 


Salem, Tirupatur, Hosur, 
and Dharmapuri 












• •• 


1,000 do. 
Total... 


• • • 


0,000 


240,000 


80400 



Import*. 



Articles. 


Whence imported. 


Quantity 

imported m-' 

1872. 


Quantity 

imported in 

1876. 


Value 

of 
Impovte 
in 1872. 


Value 

of 
Importo 
in 1876. 










B«. 


^ 


Silk 


Bangalore 


60 mannds. 


• • • 


18,000 


■ ■« 


Cotton thread ... 


Madras 


600 do. ... 


»•• 


7,600 


• «• 


Indigo 


A^w« ••« ••• >■■ 


800 do. ... 


• •• 


7,600 


■ •• 


Cloths 


Salem. Madras, Gudiattam, 
Ami, GombaooDum, and 






















Madura 


• * • 


«■• 


60,000 


UOlOQO 


Jaggery 


Tirupatur and Kuppam . . . 


2,000 do. ... 


10,000 maunds. 


2,000 


10^000 


Betel nuto 


Bangalore and Madras . . . 


600 do. ... 


600 do. ... 


2.000 


2.00O 


Do. 


20,000 doc ... 


8,000 do. ... 


1,40,000 


12,000 


Tobacco 


Uttenkani and Tfairuna- 












UlCUBA ••• ••• ••■ ••• 


16,000 do. ... 


■ •• 


46,000 


• •• 


^^vlv p.. 


A&oCUnB ••• •■• ••• 


16,000 kanda- 


• •• 


2,26,000 


••• 


Dpsoes >•• .•• 


Bangalore, Palghat and 


gams. 










Cuddapah 


• •• 


100 do.. ... 


10.000 


680 


Bagl 


Hosur and Denkanikote ... 


2.000 do. ... 


20,000 kanda- 


l^OOO 


1,40.000 


Bengal gram ... 


Bannlore 

A'w. ••• ... ... 


60 do. ... 


guns. 
100 doT ... 


1,600 


U6W 


wneat ••• ... 


• •• 


1,000 do. ... 


• ■• 


16,000 


Plantains 


Baiem ... ... ... 


• •• 


10,000 do. ... 


• ■• 


860 


Coooanute 


Bangalore 


■ ■• 


600 do. ... 


#•• 


1.600 


Ground nute ... 


Tirupatur and Thirunamalai 


• •• 


400 do. ... 


• ■■ 


1,200 


Sweet potatoes ... 
Cummin 


Do. 


• •• 


100 cart-Ids. 


• •• 


1.000 


Bangalord 


••• 


60 maunds. 
Total... 


»• • 


280 


6,80,600 


2,96,300 
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Subjoined Ib a statement showing the provision made 
for education in the taluk : — 
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POLICB. 



The taluk being small is under one Inspector, whose range includes a 

portion of the Berikai Falaiapat, which, though in Hos&r 
Taluk, can be more oonyenientlj supervised from Eiish- 
nagiri. J^ rmumehey Bftyakdta and some 69 villages in Krishnagiri are under 
the Inspector of HosQr as, owing to Eftjak5ta being above the ghfits, these 
are more easily accessible from Hosdr.* Under the Inspector of Krishnagiri 
there are stations at the following places : — DaulatftbSd, Bargfir, Jagaddvu, 
MaharSjgarh, KfivSripatnam, Kurumbarapalli, KodagOr and YSpanapalli. 

The Superintendent writes as follows:—- Koravars are scattered all over 
this division. When the river here is in flood accidents often happen. In 
1878 the tappal man was washed away and never beard of again. A 
large number of weavers live here. Kodagdr is very feverish and the men 
are always ill. The chief work of this station is the g^uarding of the 
BSyakdta ghfit, where daooities and robberies are often oonmiitted. Similarly 
the Shtllagiri ghftt calls for most attention in the Kurumbarapalli station 
limits. Bobberies are son^etimes committed on the ghfit. Koravars have 
settled down at YSpanapalli, but are not very troublesome. Salt Koravars 
occasionally settle down at JagadSvu for a few months and there are a few 
Koravars on the hills. The following is a statement of grave crimes com- 
mitted in the taluk in the years 1874 and 1875. The taluk though small is 
somewhat troublesome as the jungles and hills give cover to bad charac- 
ters: — 



Katnre of Oflanoe. 



1874. 




1 



h 



6 



-8 



1875. 



8 



9 




10 



• • 



Dacoity 

Hoiue-breaking 

Theft 

Murder 

Arson, Kiachief , &o. . . 

Robbery 



22 
76 



12 
46 



15 
105 



9 



13 
76 



778 
690 



150 



253 
281 



6 
87 



6 
21 



9 
66 



1 

1 



11 



IJ 



12 



18 



7 
40 



BB. 



77 
1,976 



28 
486 



It is not necessary to camp at Krishnagiri or BftyakCta. AtKAvSripatnam, 

OAMPiKo-GBotTicDs. ^^''^^^ *^® campiug ground already mentioned, there is 

another west of the town in a very good tope, mostly 
consisting of Iluppai trees, which for shade cannot be surpassed, and banians. 



JUmarkt.— The cases of arson baring been ledgered with serious misrbief and other 
cognate offences cannot be given separately. The taluk shows a remarkably dean sheet as 
regards the more serions offences, but does not by any means deserve so good a character. 
There are two most heinous morders long undetected on the file of the Police. In cne of 
these five persons were killed, and a sixth had all the fingers of one hand nearly severed 
in attempting to arrest the murderer whose name is known, but who has escaped anest. 
The scene of this crime was dose to Eavsripatnam. 

1 Since the above was written the limits of Police jurisdiction have been re-amoged. 
See District Gaeette, loth May 1880, p. 122. 
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It 18 rather liable to be flooded, and in the flowering season the smell from 
the Unppai flowers is somewhat overpowering. At KodagOr the avenue 
trees give ample shelter, being finer there than at any other place in the 

district, Podftr in the tTttankarai taluk excepted. At Mat- 
ter as atKrishnagiri and BftjakOta there are bungalows 
as also at Mallapfidi or Bargur. That at ICattQr has been generously 
given to the Local Fund. Board, with the land surrounding it, by M.B.By. 
D. B. Seaigiii Bao, pensioned Tahsildar, a fine old gentleman of the ante-B. A. 
schooL Though wholly ignorant of Bnglish he was an excellent officer; 
and during the famine, at tiie request of the divisional officer, emerged from 
fais retirement to give valuable assistance to the State. On the southern 
frontier of the taluk, but within the limits of tTttankarai, is the ImmattQr 
bnngalow, which, though the property of M.B.By. Bolfiji Bao, is kindly 
placed by him at the disposal of District Officers, l^ere are Orr's choultries 
at Sjoshnagirif Mallapidi, MattQr, Kodagur, and MahSndramangalam, and 
soldiers' sheds at Biyakdta, BargQr, and MattHr. Considering its size the 
taluk is unusually well provided with accommodation for travellers. 

The following list shows the assignment for religious endowments in the 
taluk:— 



Village. 



Name of Deity. 



Amount. 



Total. 



Bemarka. 



Kziahiimgiri ».< 



Davlataliad .. 



'l^^»^■ff p^^^^1i 



KSTeripatmun 



.1 



PflppSeTawwnatf 
tarn. 



Baror 



GhkUam 



••{ 



Laohminaraaimmaawami 

^omasTaraswami 

Syed Fatcha Dharga 

Nagani* .. 

Kuran 

Masjid 



NaTanltha Kriahnaswami. 
Anjana3ra8wami 
Gwoaea DSyalaiyam 
Marijatthirai 



VenVataTamanaawami 



Praaaima Tenkataramana- 

Bwami. 
JalakantSavaraawami 
Anjanayaswami 
Qanaaa Dsvalaiyam 



PennSaYaraawami 



Lachminarayanaawami 
Somaavaraawami 



Laehminarayanaawami 



as. A. p. 

298 1 11 

143 6 11 

84 

69 1 8 

89 6 4 

19 11 4 



421 1 7 
44 6 11 
17 12 2 
17 1 1 



81 11 2 



262 8 1 

88 9 

44 7 

14 4 8 



268 7 





144 4 
68 4 


6 
8 


85 14 


1 



. ▲. p. 



663 12 2 



600 6 9 
81 11 2 



404 12 4 

268 7 

197 9 1 

85 14 1 



• Beating 
dram. 



n 
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YUlage. 


Name of Deity. 


Amount. 


TotaL 


Remarks. 


RftyakOta . . \ 

V 

ViTabadndor- 
gam. 

JagadOYU 


Lachminir&yaiiasw&mi 
Somdevarasw&mi 
Panjalinga DAvalaiyam 
DturvAsa D«v&laiyam 
MArijatthirai 

• 
Chendiftyaswftmi . . 

Bfaqid 

Total .. 


us. A. p. 

172 % 3 

77 3 

14 18 

17 13 

6 13 4 


KB. A. P. 

287 9 10 

146 7 7 

18 18 8 


1 


146 7 7 


1 
1 


18 13 8 




• • 


2,644 6 8 



ToPBt. 



There are Jangle Conseryancy topes in the following village : — ^Eanaka- 

mutlu, Daulatftbsd, Togarapalli, Eriahnagiri (2 each), 
Gang&varam, Bdganapalli, Kothipalli, Chendapunun, 
Moranahalli, Matttlr, Manthipalli, Amballi, K&ttagaram, ManjamSdu, 
FQmalandampatti, Tirtagiripaili, Jembukuttaipatti and KannSLndahaUi (1 
each). 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

tlTTTANKAEAI TALUK. 



The tftluk of tTttankarai lies between North Latitude 11° 46' and 12'' 24' 

and East Longitude TS"" 15' and rs"" 46'. It is bounded 
LoMGn^B! ^^ ^^ ^® north by the tftluk of TirupatOr ; on the west by the 

tsluks of Krifilinairiri and Dhannapuri ; on the south by 

the Salem and AttSr tftluks ; and on the east by the AtttLr 

ttluk and the tfiluks of Kallakurichi and Tiruvanfimalai in the South 

Aicot District. The extreme length from north to south is about 86 and 

from east to west 34 miles, the average each way being about 24 and 30 

miles respectively. The area according to the second 
Volume of the Census Betums is 808 square miles or acres 
517,120, which figure wiU be taken in such computations as it maybe 
neoeesaiy to make hereafter. The District Volume of Oensus Betums gives 
the area as 793*7 square miles or acres 508,007, and the latest information 
ftom the Bevenue Survey Office shows a total of 910 square miles or acres 
682,400. According to the figures adopted by Mr. H. E. Stokes for the 
census of 1881 the area is as follows : Government land, acres 477,221 ; 
Liam, acres 8,018 ; Mitta land, acres 101,852 ; total acres 587,091, or 917*33 
iquaze miles. Of the acres 508,007, for which the District Volume professes 
to account, 796 acres were Inam and 97,604 were Zamindfiri villages ; acres 
4,911 were Inams in Government villages ; the balance or acres 404,696 
representing the net Amfini lands in the tftluk. Of the latter, acres 178,978 
were assessed, acres 111,788 of this being in patta, and acres 67,190 
unoccupied. Acres 225,718 were unassessed, of which 131,363 acres were 
micultivable and acres 94,355 cultivable. Thus acres 161,554 of cultivable 
land, assessed and unassessed, were available to meet the demand of 
inereaaing population ; and, at an acre for each head of the population, the 
same would suffice for a period longer, by some years, than that which the 
population of 1871 would require to double itself in ; and this not allowing 
ior the great decrease of population in the late famine. The Land Bevenue 
from the Amfini holdings of 1871 was Bs. 1,13,704, and the Zamindfiri 
Peahkash Bs. 19,609 or Bs. 1,33,313 in aU, tTttankarai being the poorest 
tflluk in the district. 
The tfiluk lies in a basin surrounded on the south, east, and partially on 
- the west by hill ranges, and on the north merges in the 

Tirupatilr valley. On the east, commencing near the 
Ohengammapass, low lying hills lead on to Cbta-malai, the great landmark 
of the tftluk, in whose neighbourhood the mountain chain breaks into two 
principal ranges, one of which runs east of the Kdttaipatti valley and stretches 
south to the Ohinnakalrftyan range in AttOr ^the other, to the west of the 
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Kdttaipatti Talley, and east of the town of HarOr, extends to the Aruadtti- 
malai of the Salem taluk, which line of hills fonns the eastern boundary 
of the Manjayftdi pass. On the west of this latter tower up the SheTaroys, 
and beyond them, at the western side of the MorOrpatti kanavai, or ghifit^ 
through which the railway runs, rises the Yattalamalai, which extends 
northwards past Kadathtir on to Mukanflr at the point where the road firom 
HarOr to Dharmapuri crosses the boundaiy between the latter tsluk and 
that dl tTttankarai. The general asped of the tfiluk is very much direni* 
fied : the yalley through which the railway runs is poor and bare ; the stony 
soil, sparsely broken by cultiyation, rises and falls in gentle undulations, or 
is broken by great masses of gneiss from which the superincumbent soil 
has been washed into the plains by the rains of ages aided by the mthkes 
hand of the wood-cutter. The uncultiTated portions are more or lees 
oorered with scrub, which, in the southern and eastern portions of the 
tiQuk, becomes denser or more jungly; while in the south-west, where 
the iron horse trayerses the Kadathtir Mitta, thousands of acres of fine 
black soil lie waste, awaiting the time when increase of population shall 
oompel the rich deposit to yield its treasures. As the plain stretches up . 
to the hills the jungle generally becomes richer. On the Mitta slopes 
native greed has discounted the future to meet the demands of the railway 
for fuel ; but on the eastern slopes the brushwood is richer and darker, and 
may in places be dignified with the name of forest. As the road from 
Harfir to Kdttaipatti wends round the picturesque mass of the l^^ta-malai 
hill, a lovely yaUey greets the eye. Bich Thurinji jungle, in June ladm 
with blossoms, corers the hill slopes, down to the margin of the road, with 
dark Telyety-yerdure for about four miles, after which the scenery becomes 
more open, and the hill ranges, by which the yalley, some twenty mfles 
long, is hemmed in, can be discerned in all their grandeur. On the east 
rises the lElrlyftni, so called from the seyen rayines by which one cuiratore 
of its slopes is furrowed. These hills must be nearly 4,(M)0 feet aboye eaa 
leyel and haye a rich plateau at the top. Further south comes ^e Yalasai- 
malai, a continuation of the &lySiii, and to this succeeds the range known 
as Oudftramalai or the Ariagoundan nfid. The latter extends, almost in 
an unbroken line, to the Ghinnakalrftyan. To the south of the Kdttaipatti 
yaUey the line of hills turns away from the Ariagoundan nSd and runs 
westward, under the name of Tharasalmalai, as far as the pass by whidi 
{he yalley communicates, vid the yill^e of Ettipatti, with the Salsm and 
AttSr road at a distance of 27 miles from Kdttaipatti. On tlie other side 
of the pass rises the range of hills which forms the western boundaiy ol 
the EiOttaipatti yalley, and which under the Iocs! names of Mfikal, Yellakal, 
and Mtfakal or Ghepfiai-malai reaches as far as Itrta-malai itself. The 
principal basin of the tBluk is the yalley of the PonSr, which is xecniitad 
from north and south by the FBmbfir and Yfinifir. 
As already noted there is a great stretch of black soil in the south dt (he 

taluk, much of which, being Mitta laad, was left out of 
account when the dasrification of soils was made by Ihe 
Settlement Departm^it ; but in AmSni lands, notably in the YiaiSr valley 
near Yenkataeamudram, blaek soil abounds. Speaking generally, howereiv 
the tduk is exceptionally poor in its soils, and the great mass of it was 
placed in the fourth or last ctass of dry soils in the map which wiU be foond 
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•8 Afpendiz MN to the Deputy Dizeotor's letter printed with 
Boeid of BeTanue, No. 6334, dated 4th October 1867. Of the whole 
sorreyed lurea 91 per cent, was red soil, 81 percent, being sandy, and lOper 
cent, loamy. Only 9 per cent, was regar, and the '' exceptional " soil (acres 
637) was noteztensiye enongh to be dignified with a separate percentage, 
nie gneisaic B3r8tein, usual in the district, prevails, traversed by nnmerons 

trap-dykes, of which five especially are remarkable for. 

their parallelism. Magnetic iron beds of unusual rich- 
ness exist at Tlrta-malai. There is but little granite : one outcrop, cross* 
ing the road between HarCbr and Morapur, about four miles from the latter 
station, is in dose proximity to a quarts vein which, though associated with 
taleose schists, has been ascertained not to be auriferous. The quarts 
oiHBteined cavities which had evidently held rhombic crystals of some. 
aeeeseoiy mineral (possibly carbonate of iron — spathic iron) ;' occasionally 
a rusty-looking mass of decomposed matter is found remaining in the 
oomers of the cavities, which suggests the idea of its being the remnant of 
decay of the crystals which originally fitted the cavities ; but in no case was 
any distinotly recognisable substance found occupying the cavities. Another 
granite outcrop lies to the south of the road between MorapQr and Muka- 
niir. The hills which bound the western side of the Kdttaipatti valley 
contain extensive spreads of talcose schists. Coarse quartzo-homblendio 
schists, also containing talc, occur north of HarOr. A formation known as 
" tarrent-mounds " may be studied in the western side of the Manjavfidi 
valley. " The formation consists of an assemblage of numerous large and 
irregularly shaped ^ mounds of red sandy loam, with here and there small 
partides of kunkur ; the mounds often occupy both sides, and in other 
places one side or the middle of the valley in which they occur ; occasionally 
th^ alternate from side to side down the course of the valley. The thick- 
ness of the red soil, which towards the bottom shows some few imperfect 
layen of rounded and partially rounded pebbles, is very considerable, a 
depih oi not lees than 40 or 50 feet being exposed in some of the stream 
sections. These red soil mounds are generally overgrown with the ordinary 
forest trees of the neighbourhood, which, with the grass likewise growing 
on them, greatly diminish the erosive action of the rains. As soon as roads 
are cut tlm>ugh the forest^ or the protecting agencies otherwise ramoved, 
the waste of these mounds under heavy rains is shown, by the deep scorings 
they bear, to be exceedingly great. These remarkable heaps of soil would 
appear to have been formed originally by the combined action of the 
torrents traversing the valleys in which ^ey occur, and of heavy rains wash- 
ing down prodigious quantities of .soil from the mountain sides, at a period 
when the annual rainfall probably far exceeded that at present occurring 
in this part of India. 

" There appears to be further evidence of this having been the case in the 
dimensions of the beds of some of the torrents on the mountain sides, where 
blocks, which were at one time constantly exposed to the action of the stream, 
as shown by the polishing and scratching of their surfaces,' are now but 



^ TEe moimdfl in the Ifaajavidi vaUoy are generally of rounded mammifonn shape. 
' * Xay not thia he alio partially due to the erosum aad ooaaequent deepening of the river 
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rarely, if ever, touched by the water, and are greatly covered by liehena of 
yarious colours, and without any signs of water-marks, which these turbid 
streams leave very distinctly. 

** The dam-like accumulations, as, for example, those of Gombaly pass and 
at the mouth of the Taultooky ravine, may not improbably have been formed 
by the torrents having been actually ponded back either by some landalipe 
or by some large masses of rook in course of transport being brought to a 
stand-still by some impediment, or having reached a point beyond which 
the pressure of the stream was insufficient to move them. 

'* The materials brought down subsequently would then be deposited behind 
and above them, so that, under favourable circumstances, the stream might 
be fairly dammed back till the weight of water behind the dam sufficed to 
produce a dibdele, or the water found some other outlet. In a lake thus 
produced, a deposit of great thickness might soon be formed by the joint 
action of the torrent and of the rain falling on the slopes above the dam. 
Any cause subsequently arising to breach the dam would immediately set up 
a current, which would cut deeply into the deposit formed behind die dam, 
and these currents, aided by heavy rainfall, would tend to form the strange 
mounds above described. 

** Sufficient evidence was not obtained in any case to be able directly to 
attribute these phenomena to the cause above supposed, or to any other ; 
but the above seems the most likely. No traces of any fossil whatever were 
met with in any of these deposits, except in that north of the Suragu- 
malai on the banks of the AdikSrapalli nullah." 

The tfiluk is liable to drought, especially in the centre and north, and the 

rainfall, as a rule, is deficient. The statement subjoined 
shows the rainfall for the series of seven years, 1872 to 
1878. 



MsraOBOLOOT. 



I 



I 



I 






9 



►» 

9 

►> 



i 



I 



I 



i 



TofaL 



I. T. 



1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 



I. T. 

7 
2 4 



I. T. 



Si 
2 
174 



I. T. 

8 



4 
4i 
6 
2 7 



I. T. 

4 7i 

1 4 
14 9 

2 7 
2 9} 

4 



I. T. 

3 3} 
3 6 
84 




4 24 
1 6 
1 8 




I. T. 

2 7* 

7 94 
10 5 

4 4i 

2 6 
14 94 

4 h 




I. T. 

II 

1 8 
4 
4 
644 
10 I 



I. T. 

2 4t 

8 

1 4 

4i 

• m 

1 7 




Total .. 
Ayerage .. 



238 8A 



34 «j 



The climate of the tftluk, which, hill portions excepted, ia from 1,850 to 
1,500 feet above the sea, ia generally hot and dry ; but varies much with 
elevation and season of the year. No records are available except for 
rainfall, but the range of the thsnnometer in the shade would probably 
vary from 85** mifiinintn to 110^ ittAyimiiin in the ^hot to 60** minimma 
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and 80° m t^Timnm in the cold weather. If the day time is oppreesiYe in the 
hot weaiher this is oounterbalanoed by oool nights and mornings, and, as to 
this, the heat actually registered is no criterion, as the continual winds 
which, aheniating with the monsoons, fan these dusty plains, produce 
e?aporation and comparatiye comfort. The still and muggy atmosphere of 
the coast is ahnost unknown here even in September. The average rainfall, 
scanty and uncertain, is according to the tSluk register 34 inches ; but in 
years of drought Hhe 1866 and 1875 it is almost nil. In the latter year the 
nunfall regisitered at the kasba was only 15 inches and the average for the 
whole tfiluh was only 8 inches. Nor would it be fair to infer prosperity to 
the tSluk from the la^^ rainfall of other years. 1872 and 1874 were 
eyolone years, in which, especially in the former year, the loss of catde was 
enormoibs. The south-west monsoon of 1877 entirely failed, and the north- 
east monsoon rains did much damage by their excess. In fact the great 
mass oi the second crops perished in that year owing to an abnormal 
increase of insect Ufe, due, to a great extent, to the excess of stagnant 
water and rank vegetation. The north-west monsoons of 1873 and 1874 
were partially unseasonable, so much depending on the state of the crop, 
whether heavy rain helps or injures it. The latter part of the north-east 
numsoooi of 1875 was also injuriously deficient. To form haphazard deduc- 
tions from the rainfall alone as to whether a particular agricultural year 
was favourable or not would be most deceptive ; as a year of good rainfall 
may be disastrous to the ryots, and a comparatively scanty rainfall, if well 
distributed at the exact time when wanted, may bring a full crop to maturity* 

The tfiluk generally may be considered healthy, the chief ailment prevail- 

ing being fever, which, in years characterised by heavy 
rainfall such as 1874, causes considerable mortality. 
When the fever- wave sweeps over the country, as it does at intervals, even 
healthy sites become malarious ; and such outbreaks are often very capricious, 
as they may leave untouched a locality of evil repute, while they concentrate 
their forces in a station having a good character for health. It is owing to 
causes such as these that the kasba of the tduk has been shifted from 
KaomiSneUur to Tenkaraikdttai, again to Kunnathur, tTttankarai, Haror 
and back again to tTttankarai. In 1 876 the then Tahsildar and the Golleotor 
were strongly prejudiced against tTttankarai, and the latter removed the 
head-quarters of the tSluk to Hardr; but this was disapproved by 
Government, who ordered, on a report from the Sanitary Commissioner, 
that tTttankarai should be retained as the kasba. There were good reasons 
lor this, especially as HarOr had been more than once tried and found 
wanting. 1^ Fadi 1231 the tidnk was separated from Dharmapuri and 
named the Tenkaraikdttai tSluk, with its head-quarters at KammSnellur. 
This latter place is in high repute as a healthy station, and yet, in 1878, 
no lees than nine members of a family, who had come &rom all quarters 
to a wedding, died within a few days of each other of fever contracted 
there. In Fasli 1233 Harur was made the kasba. In Fasli 1235 tTttankarai 
was made the kasba because Harur was unhealthy, and in 1854 the 
Tahsildar, Tiyagarftja Pillai, applied for a transfer of kasba to Ittapatti 
on the Ponftr, on the ground that both Harur and tTttankarai were 
vihealthy. Chinthalapfidi was then suggested as a compromise, but was 
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not approved of. In 1862 the Head Asaistant asked the Tahsildar to report 
as to whether a change to Haror was desirable, and Gnftnasftgara Bao, then 
Tahsildar, submitted that Haror was a sickly place, and that 'O'ttankarai was 
to be preferred of the two. In 1867, as all the officials were sick at 'O'ttan- 
karai, Kunnathur, eight miles to the west, was recommended as a temporary 
shift; but the kasba came back to tTttankarai. In 1874 there was much 
sickness at Uttankarai, as there was all over the diBtrict, and the Collector, 
9U0 motuy remoyed the kasba to Harur. The Sanitary Gomnussioner was 
ordered to report, and stated that, on a comparison of the sites, he would 
select that of tTttankarai as the healthier of the two. He found the mean 
mortality of tTttankarai to be the lower by 3*5 per mille, and that HarOr 
showed a higher rate of admission to hospital from '' feyers " than the 
Attilr, Sankagiri or Dharmapuri dispensaries. In G.O., 31st January 1877, 
No. 461, Gbyemment said that ''no sanitary reasons existed for the trans- 
fers he had proposed, and that the two establishments should remain as at 
present located." It is a fact worth noticing, regarding a town condemned 
as too unhealthy to be a tsluk kasba, that, during the terrible epidemic of 
cholera in 1876-76, not a single case occurred in tTttankarai. The Railway 
Station of Sftmalpatti had an eyil name about the same time, and a report 
was made about it, by the Traffic Manager, as haying placed six or seven 
Station Masters hor% de combat in an incredibly short time ; but when Dr. 
Pearse, the Zillah Surgeon, came to go into the matter, the whole thing 
exploded. Mallfipuram has a bad name for fever ; so has the ManjavSdi 
valley, and so has KQttaipatti ; but, from an experience of six years the 
writer can safely affirm that this is greatly exaggerated, having slept for 
nights in the open air in every comer of the taluk without any ill effect to 
himself or any of his servants or office establishment. The VftniiSr valley 
inside the spurs of the Shevaroys is a dangerous place to sleep in, as also 
the lower portion of the Mallfipuram ghftt. On the other hand, Dr. Pearse 
came for one night to tTttankarai, where he slept in a tent, and got a very 
severe attack of fever. It is however more than probable that he brought 
this with him from Salem, which is quite as much a fever haunt in the 
season as 'O'ttankarai. In connection with health the outbreak of cholera 
at Elanakampatti in 1876, when 56 persons out of a population of 202 died 
in 12 days, deserves mention, especially as it has been made a crucial case 
as regards the Bcientific question whether cholera is a disease which can be 
imported or not. The Army Sanitary Commission hotly maintain the 
negative, but Dr. Oomish has accumulated an overwhelming weight of 
evidence in favour of the other view. Full information on this point can be 
found in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Sanitaiy Oommiasioner ibr 
Madras, July and August 1879, pp. 206 to 217. 
The population of the tftluk, as per census of 1871, was 153,801 against 

127,084 in Fasli 1276, or an increase of 26,717, being 
Population. gi per cent, in the quinquennium. It is marvellous how 
statistics differ. In page 124 of the District volume the population is given 
as only 150,569. In 1871 the males numbered 75,986 and the females 
77 815, which is about the proper proportion. The total population was at 
the rate of 190 per square mile. The Hindus numbered 149,647, of whom 
72 525 were Saivas and 77,074 Yaishnavas. Masalmans were 3,527, of 
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whom 3:350 were Suiub and 151 Shias, 26 being nondescripta. Of 627 
ChrutianB 82 were Protestants against 545 Boman Catholics. The agricul- 
tural males were 27,101, and ** labourers," mostly field coolies, 8,072. Their 
females would probably be somewhat more numerous, so that upwards of 
70,000 would appear to be connected with the soil, and this would no doubt 
he below the mark, the proportion of persons engaged in agriculture being 
much nearer two-thirds than one-half of the population. Weavers {** dress") 
were entered at 2,070 males. Besides tillage and weaving, the grain and 
hide trades, and the collection of bark for dyeing and tanning, and trade in 
other jungle produce, form the chief industries of the taluk. There was 
one indigo factory at Pallipatti, but this is in ruins. The trade with South 
Arcot and Pondicherry through the Sing&rapetta pass used to be consider- 
able ; but since the construction of the coast railway, this is destined to fall 
off. The people as a mass are poor and law-abiding, though in times of 
scarcity the dregs of the population are stirred up and crime increases. 
The language of the tsluk is almost exclusively Tamil. Litigiousness and 
&lse complaints are common at HarOr and in the Kadathtir mitta. The 
following statement shows the working of the Imperial license tax in 
1878 :— 



Trade, Dealing or Industry. 



Class. 



Annual Income. 



Num'ber 


Rates of 


of 


Tax on 


Persons 


each 


taxed. 


Person. 



Total of 
Taxes 
paid. 



TMLetn grain 



Do. in bullocks 



Do. in cloth 

Do. in sundry basaars 

Dealing in money 



Do. in oontracts 



•■{ 



IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 
XII. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 



B8. 

2,500 

1,260 

600 

200 

1,260 

600 

200 

200 

200 

1,260 

600 

200 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

200 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



RS. 

6,000 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

600 

600 

2,600 

1,260 

600 

6,000 

2,500 

1,260 

600 

Total .. 



1 


60 


10 


26 


64 


10 


86 


4 


2 


25 


* . 
6 


4 


1 


4 


60 


4 


2 


25 


9 


10 


13 


4 


1 


60 


3 


26 


2 


10 


4 


4 
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60 
260 
640 
344 

50 

• ■ 

20 
4 
240 
60 
90 
52 
60 
75 
20 
16 



1,961 



HOVBIS. 



There were, according to the census returns, 29,696 houses in the tSluk, 

of which 28,138 were inhabited, 14 being terraced, 828 
tiled, and 28,824 thatched, details being wanted for 
80 houses. The average population was 5*4 to each inhabited house. 
Another instance of the weary task which confronts those who have to 
struggle with statistics may be f oimd in the District Census volume, where 
the total of houses is 41,995, or 12,299 in excess of Dr. Cornish's figures. 
At the time of the census there were 432 Government villages, one Inam 

and 135 Mitta villages in the t&luk. The principal 
mittas are Eadathor and Ananthilr, of which the former 
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is in trouble, and it is to be eamestij desired that it may be bought in for 
Oovemment. The following statement shows the grouping of the Goyem- 
ment Tillages for administratiye purposes both before and after the revi« 
sion: — 



Particalan. 



H 

•si 






I-- 



M 



I 



I 



9 



X 



I 



I 



P 



I 



(2 



s 



t 

I? 



11 

ll 
ll 



Estebliahmeiit before 

revision 
EstablisluneDt of settled 

villagee after reyirion. 
Establuhmeiit of muiet- 

tled villages after re- 

Tision . • • . 



426 


60 


60 


• « 


190 


• • 


211 


47 


• • 


• • 


. ^'^ 


|389 


74 


74 


1 


270 


1 


• « 


• ■ 


270 


270 


i T-21 
I V.2( 


37 


2 


2 


• • 


8 


• • 


1 


2 


• • 


• • 


• • 



6,660 
1S,396 

110 



Rnrr-BOLL. 



The following statement shows the Amfini rent-roU for Faali 1286. It is 

a most misleading document, as it gives the rent-roll 
minuB the jamabandi remissions, which in that year, 
owing to the bad season, were considerable. Such a return, if intended for a 
single year only, would be unobjectionable ; but as one of a series of 
quinquennial returns, from which for five years afterwards deductions as 
to the condition of the taluk are to be made, it is open to objection, and the 
full demand on the pattadars shoidd be entered for statistioal purposes 
without regard to the remissions of an exceptional season. Bueh as it is 
it is subjoined here : — 



Amount of Fatta. 



Single Pattaa. 



ge o 
■♦» 

o 



p^ 



I 



QQ 



11 



* Joint Pattas. 



P^ 



I 




Total. 



I 

Pi 
.A 




Under Ba. 10 
Bs. 10 to „ 30 
30 to „ 60 
60 to „ 100 
100 to ,. 250 






Total 





RB. 






na. 




11,673 


86,878 


2,067 


4,672 


6,609 


13,730 


1,074 


14,026 


367 


981 


4,989 


1,431 


60 


2,078 


29 


87 


969 


89 


18 


1,006 


2 


4 


135 


20 


. • 


• • 


2 


4 


244 


2 


12,826 


62,987 


2,447 


6,748 


12,896 


16,272 



16,846 42,487 
2,066 18,964 

147 : 3,047 

22 ' 1,141 

4 I 244 



18,673 65,883 



This howeyer tells the usual pitiable tale of a pauper tenantiy, who in 
this tftluk are eyen worse off than elsewhere, as in the aboye it will be seen 
that two-thirds of the total demand are payable by ryots whose leases are 
less than Bs. 10 per annum. 
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The following is a statement of the revenue for Fasli 
^■^'''^* 1284, the last year for which instructive statistics are 

obtainable : — 

I. LandEevenue — 

(a) Fermanentlj settled • . 19,609 

{h) Ryotwftri 1,05,152 

{e) Land Bevenue, Miscellaneous. 4,297 

1,29,058 



n. Forest .. 
IIL Abkari . . 

IV. Stamps . . 
V. Road Fund 

TI. Special Funds 
TH. Vili^e Oess 



• • 



• • 



2,248 
26,100 
1,776 
9,952 
8,021 
7,432 



Total .. 1,79,586 



The incidence of taxation, according to this statement, was at the rate of 
Bs. 1-2-8 nearly per head of the population of 1871. The rent-roll above 
given would show the Land Revenue to be at the rate of Rs. 3-8-9 nearly 
for each pattadar ; but as the rent-roll is not synonymous as it ought to be 
with the demand, the remissions being deducted from it, the rate of incidence 
is somewhat higher. 

The chief products are r&gi and kambu — ^the staples of consumption — 

varag^, horse-gram, gingelly, thuvarai or dhoU, ulunthu, 
thenai and sftmai, thulSriam, mochai, &c., in diy lands ; 
and paddy of various kinds, tobacco, chillies, betel, cocoanut, arecanut, 
plantains, ground-nut, &c., in wet lands and garden or backyard cultiva- 
tion. An interesting fact, which must not pass unnoticed here, is the 
successful cultivation of coffee in the plains, near the village of Bairanattam. 
About one acre has been planted, and the trees are about 7 feet high and 
bear well. They are planted in a cocoanut tope which gives good shade, 
and no doubt the Arabian coffee could not stand, imsheltered, the fierce sun 
of the plains. The tope has also a running stream passing through it, irri- 
gation being necessary. Still it is an established fact' that Arabian coffee 
will thrive under shade and with irrigation at 1,400 feet above the sea. 
Any one who wishes to see it in perfection should go there in January, 
when the white blossoms cover the branches like a diower of snow. The 
period of blossoming appears to be earlier than on the hills. The Liberian 
coffee is being tried at the foot of the AttQr gh&t near the Shevaroy Hill 
Railway Station, and probably there are thousands of acres of rich black soil 
romid the foot of these hills, especially in the Manjavfidi gh&t, which would 
suit that variety. Mention must be made of the quantities of palmyras 
which grow in the Government waste lands, and which not only contribute 
to the abkftri revenue, but also supply excellent building materials. The 
thousands of these which stretch, in apparently interminable vistas, to right 
and left in the vicinity of Sftmalpatti cannot fail to attract notice as the 
traveller is whirled along the line of rail. Statistics, as given for othra 
tftlnks, of the total produce and value of the same for Fasli 1284 are not 
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available now. The following estimate was prepared for Faali 1281, bat 
IB only a rough approximation : — 



Grain. 


Number of 
Acraa culti- 
vated. 




Prioopor 


TaliuDf 
Total Out. 

turn. 


P»ddy 

Klgi 

Kambu 

Samai 

Vawgu 
Lunp-oU seed 

Total .. 


«,12B 
68,688 
28,020 
B.OOO 
7,900 
6,606 
13,048 


MO 
3S0 
160 
320 
320 
120 
120 


1,837 
6,869 
1,801 
800 
700 
200 
489 


u. 

123 
91 

t02 
62 
02 

830 

102 


3,2*,M1 
6,33.189 
1,32,702 
«9,CO0 
43,400 
67,980 
7»,218 


121,286 






11,»2,020 ] 



The value of produce as per this estimate would give Bs. 7-5-7 per Siead 
of the population of 1671. From some statistics compiled for FasU 1285 by 
the then TahsUdar, now Huzur Sheristadar, the total outturn was valued 
at Bs. 21,72,935, or Bs. 14-2-0 per head of the population. The following 
statement shows the cultivatiou and outturn of Qovenunent and Inam 
lands for Fasli 1286 :— 







Average 




i 








Ooiti™. 


Total 










tionper 


Oattnra. 










Acre. 




1| 


Valmof 

Total Out- 

turn. 


B^narka. 


1 




} 


1 














BS. 


>■ 




Paddy, Irt crop . . 


3,666 






14,6*64 




to 


!,46.M0 


1 kaodwin 


Do. 2nd do. .. 


60 






240 




ID 


2.400 


M veicht. 


(aolani . . 


3.977 






3.677 


;; 


10 


30,770 


Bagi .. .. 


42,722 






170,888 




10 


17,08,880 


1 ™S3 - 


E^Sa '.'. '.'. 


7,776 

19,800 






31,104 


'.'. 


6 


1,66.620 


BapM. «B 


S&mai 


10.732 










ThuToni (dhoU) . . 


1,087 


1 








Ulontha (bUclc- 












r™«) .. .. 


2,480 










Piaru (green-giam}. 


6M 












63 












G 










Coriander .. 


82 


"i 








Saffron 


20 










Oingelfyaead .. 


8,4 IS 
2,768 


■> 








Lamp-oil aeed 


3,033 


i 








Nari^iara .. .. 














8B3 


J 








Otiiaroropi!.' .'. 
Total .. 


3,664 








111,586 








Holding waate . . 
Total .. 


18.310 










129,896 
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This taken in connection with the rent-roll would allow Es. 146-13-5 per 
liMd for the registered pattadars and Bs. 17-11-9 nearly per head of the 
population of 1871. The calculation is alightly but not materially vitiated 
by the indnsion of Inam land and its produce. Each pattadar probably 
represents a household of five persons, so that the total produce would be 
at the rate of Bs. 29-5-3 for each x>er8on dependent on the land for sub- 
BiBtenoe. Another, and far more serious, error makes this statement very 
BUflleading. The outturn has been estimated on the supposition that a good 
crop was obtained all round ; whereas it may be doubted if a 4-anna crop 
was obtained all round in that f asli. On the other hand the prices have 
been entered at famine rates, whereeis, if a fuU crop had been obtained, as 
assumed, prices would have ranged much lower. At commutation rates the 
value woiUd have beenBs. 16,69,876, or Bs. 10-13-9 per head of the popula- 
tion of 1871. The estimate for Fasli 1285 also errs in an over-estimate of 
the outturn, as may be seen by a comparison with Nftmakal, a far richer 
tflluky where the outturn allowed only Bs. 10-1-4^ per head of the popula- 
tion. None of these returns are more than approximately accurate ; but 
that for Nflmakal is perhaps the best of them all. 

The acoounts for Government villages for EasU 1284 show that' acres 

115,048 were under punja and acres 6,295 under nanja 

DuTEiBunoH OF oultiivation, the former assessed at Bs. 84,201 and the 

latter at Bs. 24,018. The patta land, both punja and 
nanja, left waste in that year was acres 4,013 assessed at Bs. 4,086. 
Acres 92,174 of Government waste, which has been surveyed, still remained 
to be taken up, and when they have been brought under the plough the Land 
Be venue of the t&luk, derived from AmSni lands alone, will amount to 
about Bs. 1,74,000. 

The following statement shows the latest particulars available regarding 
the distribution of land in the taluk : '— 



CiMriflcstion. 



Punja. 






Nanja. 






Total. 



Arable Land 
still unculti- 
vated. 



Semarkfl. 



Bjotwar 



Shrotriflin 



TMBBf 



Total 



118»111 



88,199 



4,838 



188,648 



B8. 

88,768 



88,718 



8,287 



1,28,747 



8,866 



1,9U 






9|862 



BS. 
26,968 



10,807 



8,007 



88,827 



124,966 



88,110 



1,68.006 



K8. 
1.12,721 



46,919 



4r9l9 6,384 



KB. 
92,484 66,901 



26,406 



1,64,974 117,922 



28,769 



79.680 



Taken from oolumna 
14 to 19 and 24 and 25 
of enclosure B to 
Quinquennial State- 
ment for FaaU 1288. 

Taken from Boad Fund 
Betum for Faali 1288 
received from the Gol- 
lector except the en- 
tries in the last two 
columns which are 
supplied by the Tah- 
sildar. 

No shrotriem yillagea 
in the taluk. 

Taken finom return 
supplied by Tahaildar 
for FaaU 1888. 
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According to the returns for Fasli 1286 the cattle in Gh>yemment villages 

were as follows : — Tilling cattle 15,376, cows 16,435, she- 
bufEalos 5,412, and sheep 83,254. The tilling cattle were 
at the rate of 12^ per 100 acres of AmSni onltiyation ; cattle of all kinds 
were at 56 j- per 100 acres, and sheep alone at 26}. Taking 8 sheep to be 
equal to 1 head of cattle there were 33i beasts for evezy hundred acres 
under the plough. The cattle are inferior, none being comparable to those 
of Tricheng5de, Dharmapuri or HostLr. The best are generally to be found 
in or about the KadathUr mitta. 
Owing to the scanty rainfall cultivation is backward, and the natural 

supplies have been very partially utilized to ensure 
stability in the nanja cultivation. The waters of the 
Vftni&r, Min&r, the F&mbftr, and the Ponfir (misnamed the Pennfir or 
Ponifir), the Yaruthftr, PXni&r, the JalakantSshwara Aru, and many other 
streams are almost wholly unutilized, or flow away to enrich alien fields in 
South Arcot. The Fon&r, the only river of the first rank, the PSmbftr, 
Yfiniftr, and Jalakant^shwaranadi are perennial, though their supply is veny 
scanty in the dry season. On the Pon&r, during the freshes, ferries ply 
at Irumatttir and Hanumatlrtam. The principal tanks in the tsluk are 
the Alftpuram, Harur PeriSri, Venkatasamudram, and the N&yakan<§ri 
near Sing&rapett. In a return prepared in 1873 the following particulars 
are given regarding the water-supply and nanja Syakat of the tfiluk : — 



Ibbioation. 






Itxigation Works. 



GU)vem- 
ment. 



Private. 



Total. 



Acreage 
irrigated. 



Estimated 

Yalne of 

Crops under 

ea(£ source 

of Irrigatioin. 



Tanks 



Anaikats • • 
Biver chHnnels .. 



Wells 



501 


100 


601 


6,246 


64 


43 


107 


611 


22 


1 


23 


1,067 


1,032 


2,171 


3,203 
Total . . 


1,067 


3,980 



2,30,379 
22,386 
38,991 
19,680 




This information, embodying as it does mitta statistics, which are pro- 
verbially untrustworthy, is not as accurate as might be desired ; but it is 
the best available on the subject. In the same return the puxga cultivation, 
AmSni and Mitta, of the whole tftluk was estimated at 155,514 acres. 
During the famine several projects were suggested to improve the irrigation 
of the tftluk. In the neighbourhood of Kadavanai, on the north frontier 
of the tftluk, there is an old bund, by improving which, at a small cost, the 
valley, through which the escape of the Tirupatur tank flows, might ba 
dammed up and a large acreage brought into the nanja ftyakat. Near 
Hanumatlrtam there is a suitable spot at which an anaikat might be 
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thrown across the PonOr, eiiBiiring thereby a never-failing supply. Unfor- 
tonately neither of these projects went beyond the stage of investigation. 
T3ie VsniSr project, which was abandoned at the dose of the famine, has 
been entered in the list of works to be taken up on the reorganisation of the 
Department of Public Works. 
The nanja rates in Oovemment villages vary in thirteen classes from 

Bs. 1-12-0 to Bs. 6-4-0 per acre. The punja rates are 

eleven in number, rising from Annas 4 to Bs. 2-8-0 per 

acre. The average rates under the new settlement are Annas 12 for dry and 

Bs. 3-12-11 for wet lands per acre, against Annas 15-10 and Bs. 3-7-1 the 

average rates previously prevailing. 

The taluk contains several ranges of hills or portions of ranges. Thus 

^ - certain slopes of the Shevaroys and the Kalrftyans belong 

to TTttankarai : so too the eastern slopes of the Vattala- 
malai and the northern portion of the Tenftnd6-malai which is known in this 
taluk by several names : on the east of the Manjavfidi i>ass it is called the 
Amnfttti-malai or the hill of the six hundred peaks : farther north towards 
Harftr it is called the GhittSri-malai and, as the range narrows towards 
l^rta-malai, it is known as the Kftrapfidi-malai, minor portions, as men- 
tioned above in treating of the Edttaipatti valley, being known as Mfikal, 
Vellakal, Mfilakal, or GhepSni-malai, &c. Again the Ealrflyans, under the 
names of Tharasal-malai, the Ariagoundan nSd ^ or the Ghid&ramalai, the 
firlvBni and the Valasai-malai extend along the eastern side of the K5ttai- 
patti valley. The western slopes of the Ariagoundan nfid, valuable for 
their timber, were assigned by adjudication to Government, the summit being 
the property of the Pftlaiakar. These Pslaiakftrs are in their turn subject 
to the TenftndS Gbundan, the Malaifili Guru, who lives on the Ohitt^ri- 
malai, east of HarOr, and presides at the installation of the PfilaiakSrs on the 
Qadi. The government of these n&ds is a curious compound of theocracy, 
monarchy, and democracy. The gun; has in many matters authority over 
the Pftlaiakfirs and the Malaialis, and the latter are again subject to the 
Pftkuakfir for taxation and settlement of such disputes as they choose to 
submit to him; while on the other hand the Pftlaiakftr seems to be a sort of 
hereditary president, holding office during good behaviour, for the Malaifilis 
have the right of deposing the Pslaiakftrs, a right which was enforced some 
twenty-five years ago when Bfima Goundan, the then Pftlaiakftr of the 
Ariagoundan nfid, was deposed, the father of the present Pftlaiakftr being 
promoted in his place. North of the Kfirapftdi-malai is l^rta-malai, 
one mass of magnetic ironstone. The Valasai-malai and T&rta-malai 
were, at the time of the cession to the English of this district, the 
seats of forts built and held by two noted free-booters, GhOa Naik and 
IznSm Saheb of Dharmapuri. The new rulers made the country too hot 
for them and Lnftm Saheb fled to Ohengamma, where he committed 
suicide in a welL Ghlla Naik escaped and no doubt transferred his energies 
to some locality where the executive were less active and efficient. Another 
zaage, known as the Eaur or Eavar-malai,* lies between Tenkaraikdttai 

^ In the Attar notioe the sab-divirion of the KalrftyanB into Ave nads, and the history 
of the PftlalakarB, bo far as is known, has been ^yen at length. 

* The Indian Atlas calls it the Cour Mullay, with a disregard for transliteration which 
is diaraoteristio ol that otherwise valuable publication. 

VOL. a« 36 
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and Maliftpuram. This hill is so named because it contains a stone, the 
height of a palmyra tree, which near the top is divided into two portions, 
and likened to a forked pole such as is used to support a pandal. Ilie latter 
is named ** Kavar-kOl" (cf. aojirGsmhuff a bifurcated branch) and from, 
.this bifurcated stone the hill is named the Elavar-malai. It is an insignifi- 
cant range. The Tlrta-malai is so named from the sacred springs or 
tirtams which it contains. Enclosing these a temple has been built, and 
the place is one of much sanctity in the eyes of the Hindu. The hill is 
about 8,500 feet aboye sea level and of very remarkable conformation. 
Viewed from the north a narrow ridge of magnetic ironstone, something 
like a hog's mane, runs up from the bottom for nearly three-fourths of its 
height. The ledge is, on the upper side, not more than two or three feet 
wide, and the perpendicular sides of this extraordinary vertebral colunm 
effectually prevent even the most daring climber from attempting the ascent 
from this point. Above this the mountain, which is otherwise one mass of 
jungle, towers up into some half dozen peaks, varying in height, and not all 
distinguishable from the same point of view. A flight of slippery steps, 
worn by the feet of countless votaries, leads for about three-quarters of a mile 
from the foot to the temple. Above this a narrow path winds through thorny 
jungle along the eastern side of the hill until the crest of the hog's mane is 
reached. Here it crosses to the western side and leads the unwary explorer 
through crags and rocks to GhXla Naik's hill fort. Innumerable granite 
cannon balls lie about testifying to the waxm reception which this Beiver 
was prepared to afford to unwelcome visitors; while, on the veiy 
summit of the hill, marked by a large iron pot, in which during festivals 
a beacon is kept burning, is the spot where he stored his treasures. 
A safer place could hardly be conceived. Accessible, and then, owing to its 
precipitous scarps, with great danger, only to those who with naked feet 
and dinging hands essay to scale its stmimit, the very zephyrs themselves 
threaten to hurl the adventurers into the yawning gulfs below. The 
summit barely affords room to three or four persons to crouch down holding 
for dear life to the rocks ; while a glance to right or left renders the head 
giddy, and makes the descent even more perilous than the ascent was. 
From this point a eoup d^mly scarcely to be surpassed in grandeur, is 
afforded. All round the foot and to south and east for miles the soft green 
of the jungle suggests the love of natipre for the scenes which she had decked 
with her fairest mantle. The horizon is one vast circle of hills except in the 
distant east where the plains of South Aroot greet the eye. The hills of the 
K5ttaipatti valley, the Shevaroys and Dharmapuri hills carry on the chain 
apparently without a gap. The horizon then recedes as we glance over the 
Krishnagiri Taluk to the hiUs of the Bfirahmahal, and melts aVay in a faint 
line beyond Elangundi in North Arcot. In a straight line over TirupatQr, and 
past the western spurs of the Ydlagiris, may be seen the hill fort of Malli- 
kSrjunadurgam beyond Yfiniambftdi. On the north the T^lagiris hide the 
Nekanft-malai and seem to blend with the Javftdis, which extend to the 
Ohengamma pass at Singftrapett. Winding from the west the waters of the 
Pon&r, swollen by countless tributaries, combine, near FSvakal, with those 
of the PsmbSr from the north and YftniSr from the south and flow in a silver 
thread through the plains to lose themselves in the sea on the South Aroot 
coast. Towards the centre, west, and north of the vast basin which we view 
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fiom here the plough has conquered the jungle, and the parched red soil, 
from which the sturdy Vellalas and Pallis wrest their hard-earned livelihood, 
Hot gaping for that rain which in these parts too often mocks and then flies. 
The hill is a very Proteus in appearance : from one side it seems to be a 
narrow single peak: from another it has three distinct peaks, and when 
aaoended the peaks multiply. The temple surrounding the tfrtams has 
only once been entered by a European, and then by a mistake, as the priests 
object to ^e presence of «non-caste persons. Most of the firtams are mere 
driblets from the side of the rock which are arrested high up above the ground 
by spouts from which they fall on the worshippers who bathe under them and 
drink the waters. The following legends are narrated of the IMa-malai 
and the sacred springs connected with it. The Agastyar l^rtam was so 
named from an incident which occurred in the reign of Bfima, when two 
giants named Hvalan and Yathftpi dwelt on the hill. They were wont to 
waylay pilgrims with proffers of hospitality, which being accepted, the elder 
biother by certain charms used to cause the death of VfithApi on whose 
body the pilgrims fed. The unnatural food disagreed with the guests, 
whose bellies presently began to swell and burst. The giant then issuing 
forth made common cause with his brother and devoured the corpses of the 
pilgrims. The pair had long continued their sang^uinary career when 
Agastyar, the famous Eishi, happened to come that way and halted at the 
hill, where he received the usual invitation to dinner. Having partaken of 
the dainties Agastyar felt the usual uncomfortable s3rmptom8 ; but a Bishi 
of his sanctity was not so easily imposed upon, so he forthwith repeated a 
mantram of great efficacy, and applied ashes over his stomach, on which the 
internal giant died incontinently. The power of the mantram, however, 
stopped here, and from that time Agastyar was subject to a colic of so pain- 
ful a nature that he implored Siva to mitigate his sufferings. For this 
purpose Siva created the spring known as the Agastyar I^rtam, the waters 
of which g^ve the Bishi relief. They are now supposed to have a curative 
effect in fevers. The B&ma l^rtam and the Hanuma Tirtam are so named 
from the following legend : — When Bftma was returning from his victori- 
ous campaign against Rftvana in Ceylon, he met his g^uru, Vasishta Bishi, 
by whose advice he made pilgrimage to the Tlrta-malai. Finding the 
water-supply deficient he despatched his faithful retainer Hanuman to bring 
water, required for the prescribed ablutions, from the Oanges within seven 
Indian hours. H^uman being somewhat slow in returning, Bftma implored 
Siva to supply his wants, on which Siva let the Ganges water down in 
Bhowersfr<^ahaironhishead. This spring is known as the Bfima l^rtam. 
•fffynxiynq^" meanwhile had reached the FonSr on his way back from the 
Ckukges and, fiUed with grief at finding his errand forestalled, flung the 
copper pot containing the sacred water into the bed of the Fonfir, where a 
spring still exists known as Haniuna T[rtam. This spring is in the bed of 
the river where the road from tTtttinkarai to Hariir crosses it. A structure 
of brick and ehunam some five feet high has been erected in the river bed 
ofver the spring, the waters of which dribble out over the top of the structure, 
from which it n:Lay be inferred that the spring is derived from some elevated 
look strata and is independent of the river supply. The water has a distinctly 
oopper taste, and the masonry has a greenish tinge where the water flows 
over it. The following is an analysis of the water : — 
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Analfiii of ffanuma Ttrtam Water. 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Total Bolids • . 

Volatile aolida 

Sodium chloride 

Free ammonia 

Albumenoid ammonia 

Nitrio anhydride (NiOi) 

Sulphuric anhydride (80a) 

Magneeia (MgO) 

lime (CAO) . . 

Iron oxide (FoiOt) 

Alumina (Al«Ot) 

Copper 

Total hardness ( Clarke's Scale) 

Permanent hardness {do,) . . 



• • 



• • 



• t 



• • 



Qrammes per litre 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



• • 



0-77 
Not determined. 

01404 

0-0016 

00040 

0-0019 

0-03261 

008784 

00950 

0-0105 

00040 

00009 
13^-65 

2°1 



The Oouri-ttrtam is so named after Faryathi, wife of Siva, for whose 
convenience it was created on the accomplishment of her prayer to be incor- 
porated as the left half of Siva. The Kumfira-t&rtam is named after 
Subramaniam, the son (kumfiran) of Siva. Having been ordered by his 
father to expound the meaning of certain religious words, he gave a dis- 
respectful reply, at which Siva was much angered : having subsequently 
obtained his father's forgiveness he was ordered, as a form of absolution, 
to bathe in the Kumftra-tlrtam specially created for that purpose. The 
Kalrftyans and Shevaroys have been described at length in the notices of 
the AttClr and Salem Taluks and the Vattala-malai in that of the Dharma- 
puri Taluk (q.v. Hill Banges). The TenftndS-malai mentioned in the 
Salem notice requires notice as the head-quarters of the Malaifili Ouru who 
resides on the GhittSri-malai near Hanlr. The elevated plateau and abrupt 
precipice of BOdipSrai-malai, south-east of Fallipatti, are land marks visible 
seventy miles off to the west. The hill is well worthy of ascent at this 
point. The ascent should be made by the ravine in an angle of the hill 
south-east of Fallijpatti and then, on reaching the shoulder, striking off in a 
northerly direction to the plateau above the precipice. 

The Malaifllis are Kanohi Yellslars, of the same origin as those of the 
ranges in the Salem and Attdr Taluks, but are even more primitive here, 
under the eye of their Ghiru, than elsewhere. Mention has already been 
made of the tenacity with which they cling to their common origin, and 
how they shrink from alliances with their fellow-countrymen of the plains. 
A curious custom attached to their marriage ceremonies is illustrative of 
this. On the day of marriage the Malaifili bride in the Ghitt6ri villages is 
the common property of all the villager except the person chiefly interested ; 
but after that date she belongs to lum exclusively.^ This extraordinary 
custom can only be explained on the supposition that it is intended to ke^ 
up the common bond and interest existing between the MalaiSlis. It would 



^ In theory at least, for the village houses have generally two doors, at one of which the 
paramour deposits his slippers on entering : should the master of the house, after seeing 
these, persist in entering his own house he would be held guilty of a very serious hreach of 
village etiquette. 
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be interestiiig to ascertain if it can be paralleled from any other part of the 
vorid. Buchanan (2nd Edition, Volume 11, pp. 83 and 95) narrates an 
exactly opposite custom prevalent in Malabar, according to which the bride 
belongs to her husband on the first day of married life only, and it would 
be considered scandalous should the intimacy be repeated afterwards; 
though amongst strangers she is allowed a wide and independent choice. 
The forest products are timber of kinds, tamarinds, barks for dyeing and 
tanning, gallnuts, wax, and honey. 
OoMMUNicAnom. The following is a list of roads in the taluk : — 



1. 


Manjavadi 


2. 


Boadfrom 


3. 


Do. from 


4. 


Do. from 


6. 


Do. from 


6. 


Do. from 


7. 


Do. from 


8. 


Do. from 


9. 


Do. from 


10. 


Do. from 


11. 


Do. from 


12. 


Do. from 


13. 


Do. from 



ghftt road . . . • 


MILB8. 

46 


Tirupattlr to SingftrapSttai . . 


8 


MorapOr to Thippanahalli 


12 


JendibnSdu to Jrumattdr 


9 


HarOr to MorapOr 


8 


HarOr to Mtlkkanfir vid OhinthalapSdi. 


15 


MorapfiLr to MUkkanOr • • 


8 


Hardr to Tirta-malai 


7 


Pallipatti to Tenkaraikdttai 


9 


Tenkaraikdttai to MallApuram 


. 12 


Haniimatlrtam to KOttaipatti • . 


. 20 


Kunnathilr to Sftmalpatd 


4 


Mallftpuram to Pftpireddipatti • • 


9 


Total . 


. 167 



This allows 2'iV miles of road for every 10 square miles of area. The 
roads are mostly in fair order and provided with avenues. There is no 
avenue on the road from Tlrta-malai to KOttaapatti. The banians near 
Podftr are amongst the finest in the district : further on towards Irumat- 
tdr however the avenue grows very poor and ceases on entering the sub- 
division. It is worth while to go some distance to see the avenue between 
tl'ttankarai and SingSrapett ; after the PambSr is crossed the trees towards 
the latter village become very handsome, towering up and curving over to 
meet in the centre in a way that suggests the Westminster Abbey arches. 

The following are the famine roads : — 



1. Boad from MallSpuram to Kadathtlr 

2. Do. from Mall&puram to Dharmapuri 

3. Do. from KammSnelltbr to Irumattdr 

4. Do. from PodSr to Anandflr 

5. Do. from KunnathUr to KSrapatti 

6. Do. from Elammdnellllr to Anandflr 

7. Do. from HarOr to KOttaipatti 

8. Do. from Tenkaraikdttaa to ManjavSdi road 

9. Do. from SSmalpatti to KallAvi 



• • 



MILBB. 

9 
3 
3 
3 
3 

20 
4 
6 



Total 



• • 



56^ 
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That from Mallftpuram to Pfipireddipatti desenret to be finished, opening 
out as it does a very rioh tract of countiy, and tapping the important yil* 
lages of Bairanattam, Venkatasamudram, AlApuram, Menisi, F&pireddi- 
pattiy and Pallipatti, which were before unable to reach the railway except 
by Harur and MorapOr, or by the circuitous route which passes through 
Tenkaraikottai. That from MaU&puram to KadathOr also deserves to be 
maintained, as also that from IrumattQr to Kanundnellflr. Irumattur 
could previously reach the railway line only by going first to the Jendfi- 
mSdu ' near tTttankarai and then turning back to 8(toialpatti. The road 
from Pod&r to AnandQr is also one worth maintaining, and also those to 
KaUftvi and Kunnathtlr ; but that from HarOr to KallapSrai was not wanted 
unless in the interests of the Forest Department. Though apparently hill- 
girt the taluk has free communication with its neighbours by the ghftts at 
Milkanur, Mallftpuram, Chengamma, ManjavSdi, and KOttaipatti, while on 
the north and north-west the way is open to TripatOr and Erishnagiri. 
The railway runs through the heart of the taluk, with stations at SSmal- 
patti, Moraptlr, and Mallftpuram, and a trial station has been recommended 
at Ohinthalapftdi. Another near Eallftvi might before long be found 
useful. Slow goods trains, making frequent stoppages at trial stationsy 
would do much to stimulate commerce and enterprise in this backward 
tract. 

The chief towns in the taluk are tTttankarai, population 1,398 ; Fftpi- 

^^ reddipatti, 1,761 ; Yenkatasamudram, 1,763; Pallipatti, 

780; HarOr, 2,596; Bairanfiyakampatti, 1,737; Kunna- 
thnr, 1,367 ; AnandOr, 1,497; SingSrap6ttai, 645; and KammSnellQr, 1,425. 

The town of Ottankarai derives its name from a spring in the western 
slope of the undulation on which the town is built. The name is com- 
pounded of the Tamil words ** TTttu," a spring, and " Earai, " a bank. The 
ordinary modes of spelling the name, viz., TTttengiri or tl'ttengherry, are 
obvioiis misnomers as there is no '' giri " within 5 miles of the town. It 
contains a population of 1,398 souls residing in 351 houses. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Ohettis and deal in grains. In the town are situated the 
Taluk Kacheri, the Division Police Head Station, the Post Office, and Depart- 
ment of Public Works Overseer's Office. There is an Onr's Ghattram north 
of the town fitted up as a public bungalow, and several good topes are spring- 
ing up on the south and western sides. The largest of these, the Arbuthnott 
tope, so named after a former Oollector, contains 40 ac^jss and has been in 
progress some 1 5 years. The beet camping ground is on the west of the town, 
near the '' tTttu " whence it takes its name. The health of the town was 
formerly considered to be much affected by the water-supply ; but allappre- 
hensions on this score have been obviated by the construction of a fine well, 
8 '' mets " deep, in the Atkinson Bandy MMu tope. There is another good 
well in the Arbuthnott tope, but the people are too lasy to use it In a tope 



^ The JendftmSdu is an eminence about 2^ miles from tTttankarai, whare two roada from 
the weat meet and combine in one towards t^ttankarai and Merk&nam. It is so called 
because the chief standard (Jenda) was raised there in the disastrous ezpeditioa of Haidar 
and Nizam All, when they suffered defeat beyond the Singtrapatt pass at the hands of 
Colonel Smith, and were driven baok in oonf nsion into the t^ttankaiai Taluk. Bee Yolnma 
I, Chapter II, pp. 59, 60. 
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named after Dr. Pearse, on the south of the town, there is another good 
▼ell with revetment all ronnd : this is safe from surface pollution and, 
having been deaned and deepened during the famine, n:La7 be relied on as 
ahnost sanitarily perfect. The town is intersected by two roads, one of 
which leads from Salem to Tirupatnr and the other from the Sfimalpatti 
Bailway Station, which is only 5 miles off, vid TTttankarai, SingOrapett, and 
the Chengamma pass to Merkftnam the great salt depot in South Aroot. 
From the latter road, about 3 miles west of TTttankarai, branches off another 
road which, near Podfir, taps the Kallftyi and AnandfLr markets, and joins 
the trunk road from Madras near ImmattOr. It is worth while to go some 
distance to enjoy the view from the hill west of tTttankarai and east of the 
JendftmMu road junction. The avenue here is so young that it does not yet 
impede the vision. In the foreground is a long undulation, sinking into a 
broad plain, fuU of large trees and luxuriant vegetation ; towards TTttan- 
karai, the white tents shine out brightly from the green ; in front is the 
Chengamma j>ass ; to the right the ChittSri-malai and Shevaroys ; to the 
left the Javfidi and YSlagiri, with their outlines softened by that exquisite 
purple-heather tinge which distant forest-dad hills take while the sim is 
still behind them and not quite risen. 

The town is neatly built and kept dean by a small conservancy establish- 
ment, maintained by contributions from the inhabitants and a grant from 
the liocal Fund Board. 

Harlir is the present head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar and Sub- 
Magistrate. A Police Inspector is stationed here, and the town contains a 
Post Office, Local Fund School, a Dispensary, and the Department of Public 
Works Overseer's Office. The town is situated on the west bank of the 
Yftnifir, the parachSri being on the east bank. To the south of the town, 
and north of the PeriSri, is, or rather was, for it weis levelled during the 
famine, an old fort of about 4 acres in extent, which must have been of 
considerable strength in the days when six pounders and Brown Bess were 
formidable weapons. It is not known who built it, and there is no history 
attached to it. A poor old woman used to roam through it, maundering 
about hidden treasure, and laying her case before each new ' Dorai ;' but 
it is not probable that any treasure could have escaped notice when the fort 
was levelled, find it may be feared that the famine brought rest to the poor 
old lady as she has not been seen since. The population of the town is 
2,596, consisting chiefly of Janapars, who trade in grain and cattle, uniting 
with this the congenial occupation of money lending, and Masalmans or 
Labbais who deal in Avftrampattai, or the bark of the Avfiram shrub, which 
they export in considerable quantities to Vfiniambadi to be used in the 
tanneries. On the east of the Vftniftr stretches a low range of hills which 
increase in size until, as they spread south near Pallipatti, they culminate 
in the bold crags of BddipSrai-malai. To the west of the town towards 
Morapnr and TenkaraikOttai extends a vast jungle, chiefly of Thuringi, a 
large portion of which has been enclosed by the Forest Department as a 
reserve. The dimate of HarOr is healthy and the water-supply good ; the 
YftniSr, in the stretch south of the town, affording abundance of pure water 
to all who will take the trouble to come for it. It is, from its central posi- 
tion in the system of communications, a place of some commercial import- 
ance, and the Shandai, held on Mondays, is largely attended. North and 
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south through the town runs the Manjavftdi Toad which connects Salem with 
tTttankarai and TirupatOr. To the north-east rons the road to Rrtamalai, 
while on the west two roads pass westwards, crossing the railway near 
Morapilr and Ghinthalpftdi, uniting again near MUkanilr, and continuing 
to Dhannapuri. The etymology of HarOr is not certainly known. The 
Survey and Settlement spell it ArCLr, for which there is no warranty what- 
ever, as the initial ' H ' is universally afiftxed. Some enterprising persons 
have gone even farther and call it AiHr, on the supposition that the name 
means the town (ftr) by the river (aru). This hypothesis however will not 
hold water in the teeth of the fact that the penidtimate is invariably short. 
Tradition speaks of a certain Itishi named Hari who made ' tapas ' here, 
and according to this the original name of the town was HariHr which is 
possible. The Tamil spelling however is now 'HarOr' and with this 
transliteration we must rest content. The town is kept in good order by a 
conservancy establishment similar to that maintained at Ottankarai, and 
enjoyed considerable immunity from cholera during the last outbreak. 
The villages of Pfipireddipatti (population 1,761), Venkatasamudram 
(population 1,763), and Pallipatti (population 780) lie between the Manja- 
vftdi road and the northern slopes of the Shevaroys. The latter village, 
which contains one of Orr's Ohoultries, lies 10 miles south from ELarOr and 
is a convenient halting ground on the road to Salem. There is a ruined 
indigo factory here, built by an enterprising Karaidar of the village who 
does not appear to have met with the success which he deserved. From 
the Manjavidi road, near Pallipatti, a branch road goes to Tenkaraikdttai, 
once the kasba of a taluk of the same name, but now deserted, and then 
turns off to the Mallftpuram Bailway Station. A considerable traffic in 
grain is carried on vid the ManjavSdi ghftt between Pftpireddipatti and 
Salem. 

Tenkaraikdttai, or the *' fort on the south bank of the river," is a melan- 
choly example of departed glories. The whole taluk once took its name from 
it, as the kasba town ; but its prestige is now gone, and a more poverty- 
stricken place is not to be seen. The tank is in disrepair, the fort dis- 
mantied, and the bombproof buildings a refuge for bats. The fort contains 
a temple to Siva, now in ruins, and another to Bsma. The tradition 
connected with it is that Chennapa Naik, PfilaiakSr of Salem, came to this 
spot, then a desert, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The tables were 
turned ; for a hare, or according to another tradition an iguana, g^ve chase to 
the P&laiakflr's dogs. The Pslaiakfir halted there that night, pondering over 
what had happened ; when to him appeared a vision of BSma, who told him 
to dig in the spot where this happened, and build a fort and temple in his 
honour with the wealth which he should find. The Pslaiakfir accordin^y 
unearthed a considerable treasure, and left his brother as his lieutenant to 
carry out Bftma's instructions, while he himself returned to Salem. The 
brother was not slow to set about his appointed task, and fort, houses, 
and temples rose rapidly on all sides, when an underling, to whom he had 
given some ground of offence, wrote privately to the Pfllaiakfir accusing him 
of misappropriating the divine bequest. The Pslaiakftr at once started for 
Tenkaraikdttai, and, while yet a few miles off, his brotJier came to meet him 
with a small retinue ; on which the PftlaiakSr, whose treacherous advisers 
persuaded him that his brother meant to give batUe, sent on his troops with 
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Olden to stab his brother to the heart. This was done and the FalaiakSr 
ooatuiiied his march to Tenkanukdttai where he found that all his behests 
had been attended to. Filled with grief he committed suicide and, to crown 
die tragedy, his wife threw herself into his funeral pyre and perished in the 
flames. Ilie tank and anaikat oyer the JalakantSshwara river are atfcri* 
bvted to his ill-fated brother. It is perlu^ not strange that a place with 
80 sad a history should become desolate. The date of Ohennapa Naik is not 
known ; but it is believed that there are sanads granted by him in some 
TiOages of Salem : these unfortunately have not been found. 

Baiianftyakampatti is a village of 1,737 inhabitants Ijring in the KOttai- 
patti valley, between the village of that name and Tlrta-malai. 

KnnnathOr (population 1,367) is a considerable village, 3^ miles north- 
east from Sftmalpatti Bailway Station, with which it has lately been 
oonnected by a road, as also with the road from TirupatCir to tTttankarai. 
The building in which the kacheri was held, when this village was a kasba, 
18 now used as a Local Fund school. A larg^ stream which runs through 
the village ensures a good water-supply, and creates an oasis in this dry tract. 

AnandSr (population 1,497) is a mitta village, 7 miles south-west of 
SSmalpatti, with which it was formerly unconnected by a direct road, traffic 
having to find its way circuitously, first towards tTttankarai and then west- 
ward to SfimalpattL During the famine this was remedied; but famine- 
roads have short lives, as may be conjectured from the fact that this road 
was made, in 1876, on the lines of another, made in Aohya Varusham (1866), 
the year of the previous famine, of which no traces were visible when work 
was resumed in 1876. A considerable local trade is carried on here. 

Singftrapett lies nnder the lee of the Javfidi hills, near the frontier of the 
taluk where the road to Ouddalore enters the Ohengamma pass. A ride to 
the South Aroot frontier will repay any one wha cares f ov pretty scenery. 
The road winds through hill and jun^e, and in the centre is the village of 
Dandampatti, near which the Police beats of the Salon and Aroot Districts 
meet and exchange information. This village probably got its name 
(cf . Dandu — an army or regiment) in the time when Haidar and Nizam Ali 
were fighting in this quarter, where also Major Fitzgerald, against heavy 
odds, defeated Haidar in person. There can be no mistake about the South 
Aroot frontier, as the avenue ceases at the Salem limit. All the salt traffie 
of the South Aroot District with this taluk, Krishnagiri, and Dharmapuri- 
used to find its way through this village, and the bandies returned liuien 
with tamarind, castor-oil seed and other products of this district. What 
effect the new railway through South Arcot has had on this traffic has not 
been ascertained. 

Kanwnfinellflr is the kasba of the mitta of that name, and the residence 
of Bftlftji Bao, a distinguished native gentleman, whose father was a great 
favourite of Bead and Munra, and held high offices both in the Company's 
and I^hwa^s dominions (see Krishnagiri notice). It is a healthy town, 
eonnected by road with Moraptir Bailway Station, and four miles off, at 
Irumattur, a mitta village, the Madras road passes through in the direction 
of Dharmapuri. A spacious bungalow, formerly a public bungalow, is 
HMuntained at Irumattur by the Mittadar for the accommodation of 
European travellers and District Officers. The etymology of Irumattur is 
doubtful. Some write it Eramattur, on the supposition that it is the- 
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Mattur situated in the red soil ; but yerra is Telug^, and an improbable 
compound in a Tamil taluk. There is another Mattnr on the Madias road, 
at the next halting place to the north ; and it is probable that Irumattor 
is " the second MatthOr." The PonSr flows by Irumattnr, and a tributary 
of it by Kamm@nellur, so the water-supply is good at both places. 

The chief annual festivals are that at Tirta-malai in February or March, 

when fully 8,000 persons assemble, and at PSpambsdi in 
FesttJalb^^ August. The latter is held in honour of the goddess 

Kflliamma of Irulapatti, and is frequented by crowds 
from the villages of the Harnr Division. The festival of GhendrSyasSmi \s 
held at Fodftr in March. The festival at Thiruvanfi-malai in South Arcot 
however bears off the palm in importance from aU these, cattle and pilgrims 
from aU quarters of Salem going there. Indeed, the Ghittrai festival at 
Madura excepted, this is the most important cattle fair in South India. 
Besides cattle, copper and brass vessels, cloths, arecanuts, and other artideB 
are brought in large quantities to these fairs. Among the chief markets is 
the Monday fair at Harur, which is largely attended, the traders bringing 
little tents with them to protect their wares : the trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Masalmans, who, if they will not qualify for Qovemment service, 
are developing considerable abiUty in trade, as their extensive " Mandais " 
in the chief towns testify. The fairs at Ohinthalapfidi on Tuesdays, and at 
Bommidi, H ^^^ from the Mall&puram Bail way Station, on Thursdays 
deserve mention. Ohinthalapfidi is in the neighbourhood of four roads and 
on the line of rail ; but is not profited by the latter, as merchandise can only 
reach Morapur or MallSpuram by making a detour of from 16 to 20 miles to 
the ManjavSdi road or to Mukanur ; a trial station at this point has been 
recommended. 

The chief article of export from this taluk is AvSrampattai above 

referred to, which, as also raw hides, is sent to Ysniam- 
Exporto" ^^ ^*^* Tamarind goes to Pondicherry in exchange for 

salt, and is also exported to Vaniambadi and through the 
Kdttaipatti valley to Salem and Attur. Horseg^am, dhoU, gingelly, and 
castor-oil seeds, and, in small quantities, ghee are exported to Bangalore, 
Tirupatur, Goimbatore, and Salem. Salt is also imported from Madras, 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Go. having agents on the line and a godown at 
Morapur station. 
There are Jimgle Conservancy topes at the following villages : — "Ottan- 

karai, Harur (5 each), Kfimbtir, Hanumatlrtam, Fallipatti 

(2 each), Sfimalpatti, Fodftr, SingftrapSttai, Maganorpatti, 
Kondampatti, Kadavanai, Morapur, Foyappatti, Ichambfidi, Tlrta-malai, 
Bairanftikampatti, Kottaipatti, Chintalapftdi, Fuludiyur, and Mallfipuram 
(1 each). 

The following statement shows the provision for education in tbe 
taluk in 1879:— 
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For police purposes the talnk is divided between two Inapectors wW 

P have cliai^ of the tTttankarai and HarOr Divisions. 

Belonging to the former are the statioiis at EATapatti, 

Ifattflr (in Krishiia^iri Taluk), tTttanharai, SingSrapett, Irumattnr and 

Eallavi ; while nnder the latter are those at KOttaipatti, Tlrta-malai, 

Harftr, Horapur, KadathOr, Mallfipuram, and Fallipatti. 

The Uattur station, althoogh attached to the 'Cttanharai Division, is in 
the Erishnagiri Talok ; bat a few of the villages attached to this station 
belcmg to the Cttankarai Taluk : the consequence is that the Station-Houee 
Officer is constantly absent from his station. The Dharmapuri road has to 
be carefolly guarded as dacoities are oonatantly committed npon it. It 
ronst be particularly guarded on Sundays when the Poohampalli shandy 
is held. The men have a great objection to occupying the huts at this 
station aa they declare they are haunted. The most important work at 
SingBrapett station is the goarding ol the Ohengamma pass, which is 
famous for dacoities. The patrol here should never be neglected. The 
NaikanSr ghat should also be oarefully guarded on shandy days and the 
following day. The Tirupatvtr road, 13th mile stone, should have a guard 
on the night previous to the SingSrapett shandy, on the shandy day, aitd on 
the night following. 

Of the HaruT Division the Superintendent writes as follows ; — " HarQr 
Kssba ia divided into two factions headed by 
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on one side and on the other. The 

men of Morapur station have to be very careful in guarding the Mukantir 
^hat on the Dharmapuri road in which the constables of KadathUr station 
assist. The MaU&puram Station OfiBlcers have to guard the Adamankottai 
ghat. The station is famous for burglaries. The mails too have been 
looted more than once. The men of Pallipatti station have to guard the 
Kombur ghftt assisted by the men of Achankuttaipatti station. Koravars 
from Attar come by this road. A feast is held every year in February or 
March at l^rta*malai, and pilgrims are constantly visiting it. The villagers 
of the Tirta-malai station are all under the influence of their Kamams, 
and crime is seldom reported. There are two important beats, Kottaipattt 
ghfit and B&vantawSdi gh&t by which Koravars pass into South Arcot. 
There is dense jungle on these two beats. The Shevaroy Hill peojde come 
down and sell coffee and wheat at MaUfipuram and Pallipatti. Cattle are 
stolen in the above two station limits and taken away to £rkad where the 
butchers at once dispose of them. Kadathur is a mitta village. Half the 
timber that leaves K5ttaipatti is believed to be stolen. There is great caste 
feeling among the Malaialis of this division and they never split on one 
another." 

The following statement shows the grave crimes committed in the taluk 
in the years 1874 and 1876 : — 
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Bemarks. 



The cases of Anon 
having beenled- 
gered with Seri- 
ous Mischief and 
other Cognate 
offences cannot be 
given separately. 



With 1876 came the famine, and since then dacoities have been rile, 
owing to the pressure of famine, and the inroad of certain known depre- 
dators from the South Arcot District, which, with Bamnad and parts of 
Tinnevelly, has always had an evil repute for dacoity. 
The best camping ground at tTttankarai is in the tope, named after the 

writer, which fronts the Arbuthnott tope on the south of 

the road from the Bailway station. When the trees are 

grown up this will be a model camping ground. ISiere is another like it 
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Qfntride Harflr, on the Toad to Moraptbr ; ' but until the trees are grown up, 
and in the hot weather especially, the camping ground on the bank of the 
Vfioifir, south of the town and just under the fort, is to be preferred. 



' In 8p«akiiig of the road to Morapllr the numeroiu spedmeiu of Pflndian tombe which 

,. p- ^ may be seen on both ndee of it deaerre mentioii. These tombs are 

DiAV Tombs. " suppoeed by the nattves to be the burying pUtoes of the Pindavars, 

famed in Hindu story. They generally consist of a rude circle of 
■tones encloaing a paraUdogram, marked by four slabs on the sides, and covered by a fifth. 
This howerer is not invariably the case. They are common in many places in the Salem 
I>isirict, one tiact west of Krishnagiri being very rich in them. The Bev. Maurice 
Philfipe, in 1872, prepared an account of these tumuli, illustrated by photographs, at the 
reqnert of the Madni^ (Jovemment, from which the following extracts are taken :— 

«< The tumuli found in the Salem District may be classified either according to their 
ooDtenIa into— (1) tumuli without bones and urns ; (2) tumuli with urns but without 
bones ; and (3) tumuli with bones and urns ; or according to their internal structure, into 
*-{l) cxomlechB, and (2) cairns. Oromlechs are those tumuli, the inside of which is 
formed by four perpendicular stone-slabs in the shape of a cist or a box. Cairns are those 
which hare no internal lining of stone. They consist of two clnsacs (1) cairns in which 
large eartlifln urns, baked in fire, containing human bones, small urns, and ornaments, are 
found ; which urns appear to have been intended to incase the chamber instead of per* 
pendicnhur stones; and (2) cairns whose chambers have no artificial covering. The 
Iwmer chus will be denominated Cairns A, and the latter Cairns B. 

" These dasaee of tumuli do not differ in general outward appearance. They present 
themselves to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones of various sixes ; circular in 
shape, and often surrounded with circles of large stones. They measure from 3 to 20 feet 
in diameter, and from 1 to 4 feet in height. Photo No. 1 represents a tumulus of the 
largest siae, witili a circle of stones round its base. Very often in the stone circles, four 
large stones opposite the four points are seen towering above the others ; and in the case 
of cromlechs the entrance is from the east. 

*' After dealing away the mound and stones, it is found generally, but not invariably, 
that the mouth of the tumulus is covered witili a stone slab varying in size from 2 feet 
long by 2 feet broad and 4 inches thick to 9 feet Umg 6 feet bread and 14 inches thick. 
Forty men with strong wooden levers failed to raise one of the largest stones. Fire had 
to be kept under it for hours till it broke before it could be removed. 

" When the top stone is removed the presence or absence of the border formed by the 
edges of the four perpendicular stones which form the cist show whether it is a cromlech 
or a cairn. If a cromlech, the fine sandy earth within the chamber must be carefully 
removed till the flat-bottomed stone appears, and if there be any objects in it, they will 
be found resting on that stone. The chambtts vary much in siae. Some of them are as 
anmll as 3 feet long 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep ; and others are as large as 5 feet long 8| 
leet wide and 4 feet deep. Cromlechs generally contain small urns and iron implements, 
but no bones except very small pieces which appear charred. If it be a cairn, then the 
dnnensions of the pit are shown either by the appearance of the mouth of a large urn 
(Cairns A), or by the difierence between the earth with which the pit is filled and that 
irom whidi it is dug (Calms B). Photo No. 6 shows the former. It will be seen that 
the large urn is broken almost through the middle, and hence appears so open. At the 
bottom of it a little to the left are two small urns, and a little to the right behind there is 
II human skull. These large urns invariably contain human bones and small vessels ; and 
very often some iron implements and ornaments. I do not think that any one of them 
is ltiXfs& enough to contain the body of a full-grown man, though placed in a sitting 
posture, with the legs and thighs drawn up, and the head bent downwards between the 
knees, as is sometimes found in tumuli in Europe. If, therefore, fuU-grown men were 
buried in them, as probably they were,— for the small swords found in many of them lead 
«s natnraUy to conclude that they must have been used by the deceased warrior, I think 
the body must have been either out up or partly burnt before interment. The position of 
Ike b<»es in Isyors, one upon the other, seems to indicate the same oondusion. fiemnants 
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At Pallipatti there is a good camping g^und in a tope near the indigo 
factory south-east of the village. The tope however suffered severely in 



of this mode of boiTuig were visible 80 years ago among the Cuds, or the non- Aryan 
inhabitants of the monntainous districts to the east of Bengal, as stated in the 2nd Volume, 
Atuitic MsteareheB. — * When a Cnci dies his kinsmen lay the body on a stage and kindling 
a fire under it, pierce it with a spit, and dry it ; when it is perfectly dried, they ooTor it 
with two or thz^e folds of cloth, and inolooing it in a little case within a chest bnry it 
under ground.' 

** Regarding Cairns B. The interior of these cairns not being so accurately defined as 
that of the cromlechs, it is not always easy to ascertain exactly their dimensions. Speak- 
ing roughly, however, I should say that they vary in siso in about the same proportions 
as the cromlechs. These are the most barren in results, though the most difficult to open. 
In some of them nothing is found ; and in others only small urns with small bits of iron, 
the Grumblings of some instruments ; and small pieoes of bones which look like the 
remnants of cremation. 

** The objects found in the tumuli may be distributed into four daasee : — 1, Pottery ; 
2, Human bones ; 3, Ornaments ; 4, Iron implements. 

*' 1. Fbtt$rff, — ^These consist of urns, vases, and other vessels of different shapes and 
sises. The large urns already mentioned as found in Cairns A are so brittle that they 
invariably fall to pieces by their own weight as soon as the surrounding earth is removed, 
so that it has been impossible to procure one unbroken specimen. This, however, is not 
a great loss, for there is nothing about them curious or imcommon either in shape, sise, 
or colour. They very much resemble the large chatties or 9dU now used by the Hindoos 
to hold water or grain in their houses. Photos Koe. 9 and 10 represent all the different 
kinds of vessels which I have seen. And though many were destroyed by the workmen's 
tools, and dozens crumbled to dust when exposed to light and air, yet, I am confident that 
they did not differ materially from those which I have procured. There was nothing 
found in these vessels except fine sandy earth or ashes, which, in most cases, had become a 
hard mass, so that it was necessary to soak it in water for some time before it would 
dissolve. Some vessels are red and some black ; some are red inside and black outside and 
9ie$ versd. Some have a glossy sur&ce as if they had been glased, and, as I believe such 
a phenomenon as glazed pottery has not yet been discovered in ancient cairns and cromlechs, 
I sent a few specimens to Dr. Hunter of the School of Arts, Madras, and asked his 
opinion. He replied, ' The surface is not glased, but is merely polished by rubbing it 
with the juice of Toothee or Ahutilon Indimm, a mucilaginous juice, somewhat like gum, 
that is used by the natives at the present day to give a gloss to black earthenware. The 
surface can be scratched with a knife though it resists water. After rubbing the surface 
with the juice, the vessel is again fired and a species of smear is thus produced whidi 
resists adds and water, but if yon examine the broken edge of the vessels, you will find 
that there is no thickness of glase either outside or inside. Another method of pnn 
dudng a smear is in use in India, via., nibbing the vessel with mica ground in water 
and exposing it to heat.' 

'* 2. Human homa. — ^These consist of skulls, teeth, thigh, shin, arm and other bones. 
These are invariably found in Cairns A. The bits of decayed bones occasionally found in 
Oaims B and the cromlechs are so insignificant that I cannot identify them with any 
part of the human skeleton. I cannot account for the existence of human bones laigdy 
in this class of tumuli, and their comparative non-existence in the other classes, except on 
the supposition, either that the large urns are better adapted to preserve them than stones 
or earth, or that this class is of a later age and indicates a different mode of sepulture. 

** 8. OrrummUB, — These consist of round and oval beads of different sizes and ooloar, 
which must have been worn by women as nedUaoes and bracelets. Dr. Hunter makes 
the foUowing remarks respecting them : — < The beads are very interesting ; they are made 
of camelian ornamented with a pure white enamel of o(msiderable thickness, which has 
been let into the stone by grinding the pattern, filling in probably with oxide of tin and 
exposing the stone to heat. The enamel is very hard, cannot be touched with a knife, 
and is not acted upon by a strong nitric add. The small beads are made of white cametian 
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the drought of 1 876 and 1877, and i? bnt a shadow of its former self. The 
most agreeable camping ground in the taluk is in a oocoanut tope on the 



■ad iceepar, a glossy felspar used by the natires to imitate diamonds Tliey are in a 

1)etter style than most of the beads I have seen from tomoH/ Besides these, a few were 
found mAde of quarts and of some dark green stone. The upper part of Photo No. 10 
indistinctly shows the beads. 

" 4. IroH impUmentt. — These, consisting chiefly of kniTes or short swords, and measuring 
from 1 foot to 22 inches, are in such a cmmbling state that I have been able to procure 
only one unbroken. All the others have had to be gathered in pieces and stuck together 
on boards with strong cement. Photo No. 1 1 represents these. Some pieces of iron which 
appear to have been spear-heads, and some other things, have also been found, but in con- 
sequence of their broken condition, I cannot pronounce positively what they were. 

" In diecufising the difficult question, ' Qow old are the tumuli P* it is necessary in the 
first place to glance at the results already achieved by antiquaries in Europe. The 
noitham countries of Europe— Denmark, Sweden, and Norway — are particularly full of 
these ancient burial places ; and they have received the most careful attention from the 
northem antiquaries, by whom they have been divided according to their contents, into 
three classes — (1) tumuli of the stone periods ; (2) tumuli of the bronze period ; and 
(3) tumuli of the iron period. Those of the stone period are considered the oldest. They 
are often of g^reat sise, and are ' peculiarly distinguished by their important circles of 
stones and large stone chambers, in whidi are found the remains of unbumt bodies, 
together with objects of stone and amber.' This period represents the lowest state of 
civiliaatian — a state before the introduction of metals when arms and implements con- 
sisted of spear-heads of flint and arrow-heads of flint or bone. The tumuli of the bronse 
period contain relics of burnt bodies, vessels of day and implements and ornaments of 
bronze ; and so show the people in a more advanced state of civilimition than the preceding. 
The tumuli of the iron period are the most recent. They show the people in a compara- 
tively advanced state of civilization. Iron swords, knives, and spear-heads, highly 
polifliied vessels, and trinkets of gold, silver, and precious stones are found in them. 
Some of them also contain sculptures and inscriptions. 

** Now it will be readily seen that all the tumuli in the Salem District belong to the last 
or iron period. 

*' It is a striking fact that tumuli are found in almost every part of the world. Besides 
the countries already mentioned, they are found in Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Great Britain, Siberia, America, and the north of India. In Europe tumuli belonging to 
each of these three periods are common. But in the south of India, I believe that only 
those of the third period are found. ^ I am not sure — ^not having seen Captain Meadows 
Taylor's book— whether any of the tumuli in the north belong to any of the earlier 
periods, but I think not. 

*' The question now is reduced to this : — What is the probable age of the last or iron 
period P I confess candidly, at the outset, that this question is enveloped in much dark- 
ness, and that, with the present data, nothing more can be done than to fix proximately 
the time when the iron period ceased in Europe, and then reasoning by* analogy to fix 
conjectniBlly the time when it ceased in India. 

** The earliest account of tumuli we have is in the Iliad. Homer in his account of the 
funeral of Patroclus describes in glowing terms how the body of the warrior was left 
burning during the night, and the embers quenched with wine at the dawn ; how the 
ashes were then inclosed in an urn, placed near the centre of the place occupied by the 
pyre which was surrounded by an artificial substructure ; and how the loose earth was 
heaped above it so as to form a mound. 

** The Prophet Ezekiel (B.C. 587) alludes to the same custom of burial when foretelling 
the fall of Meshech and Tubal and all her multitude. He says (Chapter XXXII, 27) : 



1 Bronxe venMli and ornsmente have been found in tumuli on the Neiljcheny Hills, but •■ iron 
implotnento were found with them, they do not deftne a bronxe age, but rather the transition from the 
bronae to tke iron age. 
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banks of a stream near the Tillage of Ifanjavfidi in the Manjavfidi pass. 
Endoeed by a good hedge andahnt in by hilla, eyea the rough winda of the 



* They an all gone down to hoU '—or hftdei, which here prohably meani the grave— 
' with their wmpaoM of war; and ihejr have laid their awordi under their heada.' Theae 
were the inhabitanta of the neighbourhood of the Oancasiia M onntaina and the Black Sea, 
and were probably the Scythiana of Herodotoa. 

^Tacitoat who UTsd in the first oentnzy A«D., tnm whom we have the first aatiafactory 
awMmnt of the Gknnana, obaervea that their f onerali were dintingniahed by no empty 
pomp. * The bodiea of iUaatrioiia men were ofmamned with a particular kind of wood, 
but the fonenl pile waa neither strewed with coatly garments nor enriched with fragrant 
qnoea. The arms of the deoeaaed were oommitted to the flames and sometimes even his 
hone. A monnd of earth was than raised to his memory, as a better sepulchre than thoee 
elaborate stractarea v^ch, while they indicate the weahneas of human vanity, are at best 
but a burden to the dead.* 

*^It is reasonably oonjeotured that thia mode of sepulture gradually disappeared in Europe 
before the progreas of Chzistianity, which introduced the piactioe of burying the dead 
unbumt and unaccompanied by any sudi siqientition aa that of depositing eerjtain articlfls 
with the deceased. In that case the ancient mode of sepulture must have disappeared in 
Europe about the ninth or tenth century A.D. 

''It ia reasonable to suppose a]so, that the inhabitants of Oentral and Northern Asia were 

induced to give up the same piactioe through the influence of Mahomedanism, which 

equally, with Ohristianity, imposes the simple method of burying the dead. On thia 

, auppoaition the ancient mode of sepulture must have disappeared among the Mongols^ 

Taitars, and others about the twelfth or thirteenth century A.D. 

''It is evident from the moat ancient records, via., the Pentateuch, that the Semitic races 
have from the earliest periods observed the custom of burying their dead unbumt and 
iinmMiniMi. And as the J cws and the Ambe, t WO coguato branches of the Same family, were 
the pioneers of both Christianity and Mahomedanism, they imposed their own simple method 
of Inuying the dead on the nations who embraced thoae religions. We may safely oonclnde, 
therefore, that before the mighty influence of Christianity and Mahomedanism, the 
Scythian mode of sepulture disappeared in Europe altogether, and in Asia to a great ertent. 

" Now, in applying the same mode of reasoning to the tumuli foimd in India, we must 
inquire whether any external influence has been brought to bear on the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, similar in its power to the influence of Christianity and Mahomedanism on other 
nations, before which, we may reasonably conclude that the ancient religion and practices 
of the people disappeared. 

" 1. It is well known that the Aryans came to India at a very early period, probably 
about B.C. 1600 ; and that on their arrival they were opposed by the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants whom they denominated Mlechchas, Bachchasas, Dasyus, and Nishadaa, a people 
-who were wholly different from themselves in colour, language, and customs. 

"2. It is evident from the Vedaa, Menu, and the Poranas, that the Aryans have, as a 
general rule, always burnt their dead. The ashes are sometimes gathered and thrown into 
• running stream, or in the case of distinguished persons, they are occasionally placed in 
an urn and buried, but without any tumuli or stone circles. 

'* 3. The conclusion, then, is inevitaUe, that the practice of burying the dead in tumuli 
must have been observed by the pre-Aryan inhabitants, who in the north disputed every 
inch of land with their conquerors. These aborigines were so completely subdued that 
they adopted even the language of the dominant race. There is nothing now to distin- 
guish them from their Aryan masters, except the low social position assigned to them, and 
a few un-Sanscrit words in the Pracrits, or lang^uages derived from Sanscrit which are 
now prevalent in the north of India. These few words, however, show that they are the 
remnants of the great Scythian or Turanian group of languages, and hence that the 
aboriginal inhabitants who spoke them were different altogether from the Aryans. It is 
easy, then, to see how completely thn ancient customs of the primitive inhabitants would 
cease before the mighty indSuence of Brahminism« and to sudi influence I^ attribute the 
cessation of the custom of burying in tumuli in the north. 
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Bouth-west monsoon; which elsewhere whistle stormily through the tent ropes, 
cannot penetrate. The shade is thick enough to make a walk at noonday 



** 4. Bnt the Aryaas never conquered the south by force : hence they neither denational- 
ind the people nor changed their langnagee. They conquered the south, howerer, by the 
influence of higher dyiliiation and superior knowledge. Aryan oivilisation was probably 
istroduoed to the Deckan about the sixth or seventh century B.C. In the time of T^tnn^ it 
la stated in the Bamayana that during his expedition to the south, he met holy Rishis here 
and there among the savages ; by which it is supposed that he met Aryan Misaionaries from 
the north dwelling among the aboriginal inhabitants of the south. About the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, Aryan influence had spread extensively in the south. The 
Fandya kingdom of Madura, which was established on Aryan principles, was then well 
known efven in Europe. It is reasonable, then, to suppose that before such influence the 
religion and primitive customs of the aboriginal inhabitants would sooner or later disappear. 
Then it must be remembered that during the following thirteen centuries, there were other 
ififlnflmr.^* at work more aggressive for a time than Brahminism ; and which must have 
atinralatad the Brahmins greatly, not only to maintain, but to extend their own influence. 
Buddhismhecame the national religion of the north by public edicts in the time of Asoka 
about 300 B.C. Buddhist Missionaries came to the south probably before that time, and 
it seems pretty evident that up to the seventh century A.D. Buddhism gained consider- 
able influence in the south. The Buddhists burnt their dead like the Brahmins. Then 
from the nxth or seventh to the twelfth century A.D. Jainism made wonderful progress 
and seems to have been the predominant religion at one time. The Jains also practised 
eraoiatioii like the Brahmins and Buddhists. In the twelfth century there was a reaction 
against Jainism and in favour of Brahminism. The Jains were finally expelled from the 
Pa&dya kingdom, and the Brahmins firmly estabUshed their influence, which has continued 
down to the prescoit day. 

" Under the influence of the rival reformers, Sankaracharayar and Bamanjooloo Ayar, 
the whole of the inhabitants of the south became gradually absorbed in Saivaism and 
Vishnooism. About this time, then, I am inclined to place the total disappearance of the 
ancient customs of the pre-Aryan Dravidians ; and of course, the custom of bur3ring in 
cairns and cromlechs. In remote and isolated places where Brahminical influence did not 
fieely penetrate, the ancient custom of burying in tumuli probably continued till a very 
late period. In the tumuli found on the Neilgherry Hills, there are rude sculptures, and 
inscriptions both in Tamil and Canarese. According to Dr. Caldwell^ the eighth or ninth 
century A.D. is the earliest date to which any extant Tamil composition can be safely 
attributed. The Tamil letters used in those inscriptions are not of the oldest type, but 
the more modem. Judging from a specimen I saw in the comer of a photograph, I should 
conclude that they differed but little from the characters now in use. Photographs of the 
wholo inscriptions, I hear, have been sent to (Germany to be deciphered, and I doubt not 
that when published and translated, it will be found that they cannot be much earlier 
fiMMi the fifteenth or axteenth century A.D. 

<* To sum up, then, I conclude that the tumuli were the burial places of the non-Aiyan 
aboriginal inhabitants of the south, ifdio are now represented by the Dravidians ; and who, 
iHta the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the north, are proved by their language to have belonged 
to the same branch of the human family as the Turanians ; that their ancient customs and 
religion disappeared before tilie combined influence of Brahminism, Buddhism, and Jainism, 
precisely in the same way as the ancient customs of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slaves 
disappeared in Europe before the influence of Christianity, or the andent customs of the 
Scytidansof Central Asia disappeared before the influence of Mahomedanism. If this 
theory be correct, I do not think that any tumuli in the plains of India are Attor than the 
thirteenth century A.D., and on the NeHgherry Hills probably none are later than the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century A.D. 

*' The natives know nothing about the tumuli, and according to Dr. Caldwell, there is no 
tradition respecting them either in Sanscrit literature or in that of the Dravidian languages. 
The Tamil people call them * Pandu-Kuris.' ' Kuri ' means a pit or grave, and < Pandu ' 
danotes anything connected with the Pandus, or Pandava brothers to whom all over India 
ancient mjrsterioua structures are generally attributed. To call anything ' a work of the 

VOL. n. 38 
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pieasaat, and at'niglit the fiilyer ahimmer of the moon on the palm leaves/ 
the muxmur of the stream, and the mysterious silent hills framing the 

PandoB ' IB equivalent to terming it * Cyclopean ' in Greece, ' a work of the Picte ' in 
Scotland, or * a work of Nimrod in Asiatic Turkey,' and it means only that the stracture 
to which the name is applied was erected in some remote age, by a people of whom nothing 
is now known. When the Tamil people are asked by whom were these Paadn-Kuris built 
and nsed f they sometimes reply, ' by the people who lived here long ago ; ' bat they are 
nnable to tell whether those people were their own ancestors or a foreign race, and also 
why and when these kuris ceased to be used. The answer which is sometimes given is, 
. * that the people who built the cairns were a race of dwarfs ' who lived long ago and who 
were only a span or a cubit high, but were possessed of the strength of giants.' 

" The almost total absence of traditional knowledge respecting the origin and use of the 
tumuli is a strong presumptive evidence that they cannot be laUr, but may be much older 
than the time fixed above. 

" 1. The bones found in the tumuli prove beyond a doubt that the people buried in them 
were neither dwarfs nor giants, but men of oidinary stature. And the laige stono-slabs 
lining the interior and placed on the top of the tumuli, which, in most cases must have 
been out from the solid rock and carried from some distance, prove that the people physi- 
cally were equal to the present race of men. 

" 2. The objects found in the tumuli represent the people in a comparatively advanced 
state of civilisation. They required and made earthen vessels for culinary and domestic 
purposes. And those vessels show considerable iogenuity in the art of pottery. They are 
not only all tastefully designed and well baked in fire, but some of them are oniamented 
with transverse lines, and highly polished. The people were acquainted with the value 
and use of metals. The small swords are elegantly designed and well wrought. And so 
are the knives, raiors, and gold and bronae ornaments found in tumuli on the Keilgherry 
Hills. They made and wore necklaces and bracelets of preoious stones ornamented with 
what appears to be oxide of tin. The vaost recent tumuli contain rude sculptures and 
inscriptions which show that the people were acquainted with reading and writing. 

''8. The great care and trouble with which the tumuli were prepared as receptacles for 
the dead manifest a tenderness of feeling and reverence for the departed, which can only 
be expected in an intelligent and dvilised people. Reverence for the dead can only arise 
from a strong manly affection for the living ; which reverence and affection diminish in 
intensity as people descend in the scale of civilisation, till they become almost extinct in 
the savage. 

*' 4. Whatever the religious tenets of the people were, it is pretty certain that they 
firmly believed that human existenoe is not bounded by the tomb. For no reasonable 
cause can be assigned for the practice of depositing various objects with the dead, but a 
firm belief in a future state ; where they supposed that such objects would be required. 
Their conception of the future world was cast in the mould of the present ; and hence they 
believed that whatever is necessary, useful, and ornamental in this world, would be equally 
so in the next. The warrior would require his sword, the husbandman his agricultural 
implements, and the lady her ornaments. This conception of the future is neitilier the 
Transmigration of the Brahmins nor the Nirvana of the Buddhists : and hence forms 
another link in the chain of evidence that the people who used the tumuli were neither the 
one nor the other, but anterior to both." 

1 This beautiful effect has been noticed by George Sand (Indiana) j whose description of 
a tropical night is worth quoting — " Ge fdt une des plus belles soirfies que la lune efit 
^daii^ sous les tropiques. Cet astre, k peine sorti des flots noirfttres, commeni^it IL 
r^pandre sur la mer une longue trainee de vif-argent ; mais ses lueurs ne p^n^traient point 



s On the borden of Hosnr in Maisor territory, not far from Anaikal, there is a cnrioua agyeregaiion 
of tiny dwaUinffi said to have been the abode of a colony of dwarii. Several dwarfk are or used to be 
found in the Salem Dirtriot. One used to frequent the Timpatar Railway Station and another was to 
be seen on the Mukanur Ohat : merry little fellows with pleasant laoes and a kindly greeting to all who 
met them. 

negardfag these so^JsUsd " Dwarf dwellings " Mr. V, H. Wilkinson, 0.&, writes as floUows :— 
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fltany canopy aboTe, combine to fonn a oharmmg picture. At Mallftpuram 
88 at MorapGr a temporary halt can be made in the railway waiting-room. 
The camping ground at MaU&puram is bad, being either whoUy exposed or 
imder the shade of tamarind trees which are ruinous to tents. At Kada- 
thor there is a magnificent specimen of the iluppai tree, north of the 
fiikge and dose to a well, where tents can be conveniently pitched. At 
SammiOnellur the Mittadar's garden on the north side of the well is the 
usual camping ground ; but when the little bungalow on a raised platform 
on the east side is finished it will not be necessary to pitch tents. The 
a?enue at PodSr affords ample shelter, the banians here being imusually 
luxuriant. The QoTomment tope at the east side of the rcul at Sftmalpatti 
has, or had, a nicely thatched hut, in good shade, for a day's halt ; but the 
tope is not suited for camping in. Singftrapett is a bad camping ground, 
▼hare tents are generally pitched in a dusty dirty place near the native 
chattram. At Sjidavanai, on the northern boundary of the taluk on the 
road to TimpatOr, the shade is bad, but few people halt there. One of 
Orr's choultries here has been recently repaured. The spot generally chosen 
at !nrta-malai is in the centre of the high road under the avenue trees. 



dans la gorge, et lea aiargea da lac ne r^p^taient que le reflet tremhlant de quelqaea Hoilm, 
Lea dtioiuiien r6pandua aur le veraant de la montagne aup6rieure ne ae couvraient mSme paa 
de oea pilaa diaoianta que la lune a&me aur lenra f euillea caaaantea et poliea. Lea 61)6iiien 
et lea tamarinB nrarmaiaient dana rombre; aeulemeat quelqaea giganteaquea palmiera 
ilevaient IL cent pteda du aol leaza tigea manuea, et lea bouqueta de palmea plao6a IL leor 
ciine t'tHyitttai&fU $eul$ d*UH ielat verd4tr$.** 



" On a hoi on tbe bonndaiy between Haiaiir and tbe Hoaur Taluk, about 6 miles from Qumalapuram, 

there Is a very Interesting oolleotion of ttone hats and buildings called by the natives Pandava Koril. 

" These huts oofer the hill, the smaller huts being on the slope t and on the summit of the hill there 

aie bulldingB which may have been the residence of the king or chief, and others which I can only con- 

jeetnre from their shape and constmction to have been altsrs. 

*' In the valley below I found the burial cromlechs, chambers constructed out of huge slabs of stone* 
saoh side formed by one stone alone. These were level with the ground, whereas the huts on the hil| 
were built above ^e ground, in fact, on the here rock of which this hill consists. 

"The huts on the hill consisted of 8 walls made of stones, piled one on another without mortar or 
cement of any kind, and surmounted by a hoge unhewn stone. The Open aide of the hut faced, as a 
rale, the south-west. 
" The dimensions of some of these huts were as follows :— 

Ko. 1.— Depth (from entrance to back wall) 7 feet, breadth S feet, height (from ground to 

covering stone) 1 foot 6 inches. 
No. 8.— Depth H feet, brewlth 8 feet, height 1 foot 9 inches. 
No. 8.— Depth 8i feet, breadth 8 feet, height 8i feet. 
" The sise of some of the covering stones was as follows :— 
No. 1.— IS feet long by 10 feet broad. 
No. 8.— 4 do. 4| do. . 

No. 8.— 17 do. li\ do. 

*' Their thickness varied from 6 to 10 inches. 

'* These stones were not symmetrical in shape, but were rough unhewn slabs. In some cases there 
wsa a alab below answering to the covering slab. 

** What I have described as the chiefs residence on the summit of the hill consisted of a surrounding 
waU, a mere mass of broken stones, 78 feet round. Within this was a small chamber of a veiy perfect 
form, facing the west, but with a rounded opening towards the east 8 feet wide by 1 foot 6 inches high. 
The nae of this chamber was: depth 6 feet 4 indhes, breadth 8 feet 4 inchea, height S feet. Theaidesof 
this chamber were com p osed of 8 large single stones. The rounded opening above r e fer red to was 
evidently made by stone not iron implements. ^ 

" There were other chambetrs in this same enclosure, but I fbund it impossible to get into them. 
"What I conjecture to have been the altars were constructed of an outer wall 71 feet in eireum- 
ferenoe, 8 to 4 feet in height, a mere heap of broken stones. In some caaaa the space in the centre was 
unoccupied, in othen a large stone covered alow ehamber ; in othera there was a aymmatrically built 
heap, the stone blocks of which had evidently been hewn with iron implementa.' 
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The traffic is very small and there is no likelihood of an action for stopping 
the right of way. At KOttaipatti there is no good camping ground and the 
same may be said of Tenkaraikdttai. At the latter place the quantity of 
shells found in the riyer bed and strewn about generally is noticeable. 
They have not been examined scientifically, and it would be interesting to 
ascertain whether they are river shells or whether any trace of an old sea- 
shore exists. The same thing has been noted in excayations near NaanSri, 
about half a mile from the right side of the road from TripatQr to KandaH. 
This would be nothing unusual near the coast, but is not so common in the 
interior. Messrs. King and Bruce Foote haye pronounced against the theory 
that the Bftrahmahal was under the sea at any geologically recent time ; see 
Volume I, Chapter III, p. 94. 

There is not a single public bungalow in the taluk. That at LrumattQr 

was sold, when the railway was made and travelling by 
the trunk road went out of fashion, and purchased by 
the Mittadar of KammSnelltlr, who keeps it open for travellers ; it is not 
furnished. The Orr's Choultries at KombtLr, Hanumatlrtam, and tTttan- 
karai have been put in repair and are commodious enough. That at 
Kadavanai is or was in a filthy state. That at Mallftpuram has been 
occupied by the police, but the one at Fallipatti is available for travellers. 
There is a soldiers' shed at Irumatttir. The Orr's Choultry at KombOr is 
beyond the ManjavOdi camping ground on the Salem side and is a pleasant 
place to halt at There is a little hut in one of the topes outside HarSr on 
the MoraptLr road which was built during the famine for District Officers, 
and which is preferable to a tent in the hot weather. 

The following list shows the religious endowments in the taluk :— 



BUNOALOWB. 



Villaee. 



Name of Deity. 



Amonni. 



Total. 



TirU-malai 
Gadalor 
Hanumatirtun 
InilapattI 

UUankani 

BingarapettaS . 

MaUsparam 

Pa«ndi ... . 
Mamyambadi . 

Tenkaralkottai 

Hanir ... 
Kammenellur . 
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Tirtagiriswara Bwami 

Alagiriperumal Bwami 

HanumanMswan Bwami 

Kaliamman 

Lakshminarayana Bwami 
Kasi Viareawan Bwami ., 

Anjaneya Bwami 

PattaUrams Bwami 
IntTadeawam Swami 

VttnkaAnunana Bwami 

Venkatramaoft Swmmi 

Kaliyanarama Bwami 
Nanjundeawara Bwami 
Hanumanteawan Bwami 

Vaneewara Bwami 
Vandaraja Bwami 

Lakahmixiarayana Bwami 
Itosinadeawara Bwami 



BS. A. p. 
1.076 9 1 



48 11 4 



IM 6 8 



29 10 1 



117 6 1 
106 S 9 



17 2 7 



264 9 1 

122 10 9 



102 8 1 



29 10 



474 411 

106 10 7 

8 9 



46 4 7 
48 6 10 



888 7 1 
286 12 



Total 



BS. A. P. 
1.076 9 1 
4811 4 
164 6 2 

29 10 1 



810 
17 2 7 

887 810 

108 8 1 

2910 

688 8 6 

87U 6 

688 8 1 
8.887 18 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TIETJPATtyE TALUK. 



The taluk of TirapattiT is ao named after the cliief town which is properly 
Tbnpati-llr, in Tamil written generally Tirupattflr (fi(r^u^^ir) and by 
the F^n gliwh generally named Tripatore. Timpatilr seems to be a rational 
eompromise. The taluk is situated in the north-east comer of the district, 

bounded on the north by North Aroot, and on the east by 

North Arcot and South Arcot ; on the south by the taluk 

of Cttankarai, and on the west by a portion of the latter taluk and by 

Krishnagiri. It lies between North Latitude 12° IT and 
L^Jm^m. ^"^ 12° 24', and between East Longitude 78* SCy to 78* 60'. Ite 

extreme length from north to south is about 31 and from 
east to west about 40 mites, the arerage being considerably less. The 
taluk may roughly be likened to an isosceles triangle with the apex to the 
north-east and the base running from north-west to south-east. The 

area has been yariously stated. According to Volume H 
of the returns of the census of 1871 (page 352), the 
area has been taken as 806 square miles « acres 616,200. The District 
Volume of Census Betums only accounts for 211,246 acres ! The Berenue 
Surrey Office^ give the area as only 699 square miles, or acres 447,360. 
The latter figure is said to haye been scaled from the Sheet Atlas of Lidia. 
The Tahsildar in 1876 gave the acreage as follows :— 

▲CBX8. 

Goyemment settled yillages * 109,232 

Unsettled villages* 32,108 

DmnbalaLiiam^ 10,896 

Zamindfiri^ .. 88,281 



Total . • 240,616 



This only accounts for 876 aquare milea, and he explains that the area of 
the TTill Ranges has been excluded from these entries. For the purpose of 
the census of 1881, Mr. H. E. Stokes adopted the following figures : Govern* 
meint land, acres 368,427; InSm, acres 21,021; Mitta, acres 94,784; total 
acres 479,232 or 748*80 square miles. 

Under the circumstances it seems to be hopeless to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. For such calculations aa may be necessary below, imless stated 



1 Vide Aflsistaat Saperintendent's letter, No. Hi> ^ted 7th Febraary 1877. 

* Filled in from the Survey maps. 

' Fined in from the Fftimaiah acoonnti. 

* Taken from the Genaos Bepoiiy the latter item indnding acrei 8,766, InAm in Mitta 
TJJlagee. 
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to the contrary, the figures of Dr. Cornish's yolume will be assumed to 
be correct. Of the acres 211,245 mentioned in the District Census Volume 
(1871-72), acres 10,858 were Inam villages, acres 88,281 were Zamind&ri 
or lOtta villages, and acres 8,440 were Inftm in Goyemment villages : the 
net Amftni acreage was therefore acres 108,666, of which acres 77,584 
were assessed, the holdings being 70,746 acres, and acres 6,838 being 
unoccupied. Of acres 32,257 which were onassessed, acres 22,485 were 
uncultivable, acres 8,772 only being fit for tillage. It would seem there- 
fore that in the Amftni lands acres 15,610 only were available to meet 
increase of population. According to the same return the Bevenue directly 
derivable from land was (1872) Bupees 1,42,036, consisting of the follow- 
ing items : — PSshkash on Mittas Bupees 51,285, Quit-rent on Infims 
Bupees 1,394, and the Amftni Byotwar demand Bupees 89,357. The aver- 
age rate payable per acre was Bupees 3-2-2 for wet lands and Bupees 1-0-10 
for dry lands. 
The greater part of the taluk is one plain, blending to the south and 
„ south-west with tTttankarai and Krishnagiri : to the west 

and east the Bftrahmahal hills and the Javftdis respec- 
tively separate the taluk from Krishnagiri and South Aroot ; while to the 
north centre, the YSlagiri, like a wedge, with its base to the north and ths 
point to the south, cleaves the taluk in two : north again of the T9lagiiilies 
the Nekanftmalai, between the taluk and North Areot. The level portioD 
of the taluk is therefore mainly divided into four principal valleys of vary- 
ing sixe, the largest being the stretch to the south which may be termed 
the valley of the Pfimbftr. One valley lies between the TSlagiri and the 
Javftdi, and from the village at the head may be termed the Alangftyam 
valley ; another, stretching from Alangftyam towards Yftniambfidi, between 
the Ydlagiri and Nekanftmalai, may be termed the Vellakuttai yalley ; and 
the fourth, between the YSlagiris and the lower hills of the second chain of 
ghfits, is the valley of the Fftlftr, in which Vftniambftdi lies. The taluk is 
full of beauty, though the southern plateau is rather bare, the only eleva- 
tion breaking the level of the plain being a solitary brown hill near P6rSm- 
patt, somewhat resembling the Pasumalai near Madura, only larger. The 
Bftrahmahal hills to the west are somewhat bare, but the Javftdis are 
clothed in verdure to the very summit on the east : towards sunset the 
whole range puts on a purple tinge like heather bloom. The shaiper 
shadows mark out minor ranges and valleys, which in the midday merge in 
the mass of the range, and beyond Bommaikuppain, looking from Tirupa- 
tOr, a sQvery cascade may be seen, shining bright in the setting sun. 
Nearly 60 miles of country can be overlooked from TirupatOr towards die 
south, where, in dear weather, the Shevaroys are quite as plainly viable 
as the Pulnis from Madura. To the south-east the needle point of Ttr- 
tamalai forms a companion picture to the sharp peak of MukkanOr on the 
south-west, and on the nearer east, as the Javftdis sink into the plain 
towards Singftrapett, the opening, which forms the Ghengamma Pass can be 
descried. The ddet beauties of the YSlagiris do not lie on the Tirupator 
side, where the demand for fuel and railway sleepers has been vexy 
iiqurions to them ; but from Jolarpett and Nftttrampalli the view of ite 
western plateau is vevy dhanning, and from Yfiniambfidi the DBvamalai 
peak, clothed in virgin forest, can be seeui rising 4,441 feet above the sea. 
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Bejcmd the Ffilftr, in the direction of Ghitttlr and the ArnbOr paae, the 
MaUikftijnnadurgam ezcitefl cuxioeity from the oonaderable remains of fort 
and temple with which it is crowned. Those who have seen the Dublin 
monntains may remember a hill on which are the remains of the Hell-fire 
Ghib, to which the MallikSijnnadurgam bears a considerable resemblance. 
But the fairest portion of the taluk is in the AlangSyam yallej, near Motfir, 
where the Yfilagiri and JaTfidis approach so dose that a rifle shot from the 
one would reach the other. The yalley, rich with detritus and humus from 
the hills, and watered by the streamlets from their sides, smiles with colti- 
▼ation when the rest of the taluk is burnt and bare. The hills on each side 
saye the yaUey, in the morning and eyening, from fully an hour of the 
Boorching^ sanshine, and a twilight may be enjoyed here for nearly two 
hours which is unknown elsewhere in the district, except perhaps in the 
lianjayfidi yalley. Any one who cares for real English scenery will do well 
to sizike due east towards the JaySdis from MotQr, when at ^e foot of the 
hills he will find a loyely park, whose grassy lawns, studded with giant 
tamarind trees, with the purple hills in the background, will recall to him 
many a forest glade in his distant home. In fact from KursalSpett to 
Alangftyam and especially near Mottlr the taluk is worth coming hundreds 
of miles to see. To see it in perfection the wit should be made immedi- 
ately after the (Mel burst of the north-east monsoon. The writer is not 
alone in his admiration of the country where, like Munro, he has passed 
upwards of seyen years. The following is Munro's opinion of TirupatOr, 
written six years before his death : — 

''The distance from Bangalore to Madras by the direct route is two 
hundred and eight miles ; but I haye come round by the Bftrahmahal, which 
is about fifty miles farther, both for the purpose of seeing the inhabitants, 
and ™<|TriT»g some inquiries into the state of the country, and of reyisiting 
scenes where, about thirty^ years ago, I spent seyen yery happy years. 
They were the first of my public life, and I almost wish it had ended there ; 
for it has eyer since, with the exception of the time I was at home, been a 
series of unceasing hard labour. The place where I now am, is one where 
Oolonel Bead liyed between 1792 and 1799, where I Offten came to see him, 
with many old friends who are now dead or absent. I thought I had taken 
my leaye of it for eyer when I went with the army to Seringapatam ; but I 
haye since twice returned to it — once in 1815, and now ; and I shall probably 
yet return to it again before I leaye India. We get attached to all those 
places where we haye at any former period Hyed pleasantly among our 
friends, and the attachment g^ws with the increasing distance of time ; 
bat independently of this cause, the natural beauty of the place is enough to 
make any one partial to it. There is nothing to be compared to it in 
SSn^^d, nor, what you will think higher praise, in Scotland. It stands in 
the midst of an extensiye f ertUe yalley, from ten to forty mileis wide and 
sixty or seyeniy long, surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains of 
eivefry shape, many of them nearly twice as high as the Qrampians. The 
country here among the hills has none of the cold and stinted appearance 



1 IhiB IB incorrect : the letter is dated 1821, and Monro's aoquaintanoe with the difttriot 
^^mmmtid about 1790. 
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Soils. 



GSOLOOT. 



irhich such ooimtri66 haye at home. The largest trees, the richest soil, and 
the most luxuriant yegetation, are usually found among naked masses 
of granite at the bottom of the hills." 

The soil of this taluk is generally superior to that of Ottankarai, of 

which it is practicdly an extension to the north. The 
exceptional soil was 1 per cent. ; regar, chiefly loamy, 
was 10 per cent. ; and red soil, 89 per cent. ; the sandy species being to the 
loamy as 5 to 1 nearly. This refers to the resettled villages in the plains 
only. The soils on the Y^lagiris and on the wayy downs of the JavSdis are 
far superior ; but the remoteness from markets and inaccessibility of these 
f eyerish tracts has been alleged as a reason for not resettling them. 
A yery small portion of the taluk has come within the operations of the 

Gheological Survey of India ; but in its general features it 
resembles the greater part of the surveyed portion, the 
formation being gneissic. The gneiss which farther south is homblendic, 
is in the surveyed portion of the taluk found of the quartn>-f elspathie 
variety. ** On the western side of the TSlagiri Mountain some beds exposed 
on the slopes shew very marked porphyritio structure ; the quartzo-fel* 
spathic mass of the rock being crowded with distinct crystals of a lighter 
coloured felspar, and the rocb constitutes a true granite gneiss." (Gf. page 
97, Vol. I.) Trap may be observed towards the hills south-west of Nfittram- 
palli, and fragments of greenstone are conmion in the tract between that 
village and Agrahftram. Quartz and iron beds have not been noticed, 
though the presence of the former may be inferred from a large fragment 
on the side of the path leading from the Head Assistant's bungalow to 
KoilOr. 
The taluk, hill portions excepted, ranges between 1,200 feet to 1,500, 

TirupatCLr being about 1,256 feet above the sea, and the 
Alangfiyam valley somewhat higher. The climate from 
15th November to 1 5th February is charming, the mominga being czisp 
and cold, and the days and nights cool : April and May are intolerably hot, 
and the rest of the year is bearable. 

The taluk register shews that the rainfall for the twenty years 1854 to 
1878 was as follows : — 



Mbtbo&oloot. 



Year. 


Inches. 


Os. 


T)eo. 


Year. 


Inchee. 


Os. 


Deo. 


1854 


48 


• • 


3 


1864 


27 


• . 


4 


1855 


65 


6 


3 


1865 


55 


3 


4 


1856 


82 


. . 


1 


1866 


24 


4 


. • 


1857 


49 


3 


5 


1867 


32 


7 


• • 


1858 


66 


7 


7 


1868 


36 


9 


• . 


1859 


87 


• . 


1 


1869 


36 


7 


. . 


1860 


16 


7 


4 


1870 


42 


2 


5 


1861 


25 


2 


6 


1871 


52 


6 


• • 


1862 


25 


8 


9 


1872 


42 


8 


6 


1863 


25 


8 


6 


1878 


35 


7 


5 










Total.. 
Average .. 


829 


• • 


8 


41 


4 


5t 
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The following retam shews the monthly rainfall for the septennium 
1872-78 as recorded in the Collector's Office. 



Tean. 






OB 









n 



•-a 



3 

I 



I 



o 
O 



I 






I 



Total. 



1872 
1873 
1S74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 



I. T. 



I. T. 



2 4 








8 

7 



I. T. 

Ill 

3 
U 

oi 

% 



41 2 



I. T. 

7 4 
1 

16 
5 

4 
5 
5 



I. T. 

1 8 



7 
8 

3* 


21 



6 
6 
1 

3 



I. T. 

7 8 

5 6i 
3 9i 

1 (4 

2 3} 

• » 

6 6 



I. T. 

6 ^ 

3 6 

1 9i 

10 6 

1 5 

5 

4 3i 




I. T. 





I. T. 
2 1\ 

2i 
It 



61 
71 



Total .. 
Avenge .. 




40 ^ 



266 4t 



38 OiV 
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Population. 



The office performed by the hills in affecting the rainfall is dubious. At 
times they certainly attract it, and at others they repel or stop it. Thus in 
the end of 1876, when one good fall would have saved the crops of the 
taluk, filled tanlu, and given forage for cattle, heavy clouds banked up for 
two or three days behind and over the Javftdis ; but, though 10 inches fell in 
South Aroot, not a drop fell in Tirupatur. The taluk generally is healthy, 
especially in the drier parts ; but fever in some years causes much suffer- 
ing and some mortality. AlangSyam is seldom free from 
it, and the JavSdis to strangers are almost fatal. Cholera 
gave cause for much anxiety in 1875 and the two following years, when 
small-pox also was very prevalent. 
The population, according to the census of 1871, was 190,800, or 237 to 

the square mile, the total in 1866-67 being 151,845. 
The increase in the five years was therefore 38,955 or 
25*7 per cent, which is impossible. In 1871 males were to females as 
93,812 to 96,988. The Hindus totalled 171,555, the Saivas being 91,184 
and the Yaishnavas 79,925. The Masalman population exceeds that of 
any other taluk in the district, and reaches a total of 17,698, of which 
17,438 are Sunnis, 111 Shias, and 140 '' others." They congregate princi- 
pally at Tirupatur and YSniamb&di, the latter being mainly a Masalman 
town. The commimity are mostly engaged in trade. The Christian popu- 
lation was only 1,536, of whom 1,401 were Eoman Catholics and 135 
Protestants. The French Mission has its head-quarters at Koilur, where 
a European Priest is permanently located. The London Mission has a 
house and church at Tirupatur, and, considering that the Protestant popu- 
lation employed on the railway at JoUarpett has to be deducted from the 
135 Protestants, the balance in favour of the London Mission is very small. 
The agricultural male population is given as only 29,529, and labourers 
are 14,057. This is misleading, the number living by the land being fully 
127,200 or two-thirds of the population. The males whose avocation was 
'' dress," and who are mostly weavers, numbered 1,598. The chief indus- 

voL. II. 39 
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tries are the trade in grains, oil-seed and skins, tanning, and dealings in 
barks for dyeing and tanning. The ryots are somewhat better off than 
those in tTttankarai, and the mittadars are mostly solvent. Bftgi and 
kambu ajre eaten by the poor, and rice by the richer dasses. The language 
spoken generally is Tamil, supplemented by Hindustani and Telugo, most 
Brahmcuis also using Mahratta in private intercourse. But tew know 
Kanarese, even colloquially, and perhaps not one could be found who 
knows Malayfllam. The morals of the people are good according to their 
lights ; they possess many virtues of industry, frugality and temperance, 
which more civilised nations could hardly rival. They are not unduly 
addicted to litigation, nor can it be said that the soucar is unduly oppressive, 
though a few Ghettis have amassed large fortunes through money dealings. 
The following return shews the incidence of the Imperial License tax for 
the year 1878 : — 



Trade, Dealing, or 
Industry. 



Claas. 



Annual Income. 



3 






o 

OB 



I' 



i 






6 



Trade, 
Ingrain .. 

In twist .. 
Tannery .. 






In sundry articles 
In salt .. .. I 
In nuts 



In bamboos 
In oil-seeds 

In oil 

In gold 

In ghee 

In sheep 

In&vaiambark 

In hardware 

In butchering 
In pottery . . 



{ 



vin. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XI. 
XII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI, 
XII. 

XI. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XI. 

X. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

IX. 
XII. 
XII. 
XII. 
XII. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 
XI [. 

xn. 



RS. 

6,000 to 

2,500 to 

1,250 to 
500 to 
200 to 
600 to 
200 to 

2,600 to 

1,250 to 
600 to 
200 to 

1,250 to 
500 to 
200 to 
600 to 
200 to 

1,250 to 
600 to 
200 to 
600 to 
200 to 

1,250 to 
500 to 
200 to 

2,600 to 
200 to 
200 to 
200 to 
200 to 

1,260 to 
500 to 
200 to 
200 to 
200 to 



RS. 




BS. 


us. 


10,000 


1 


100 


100 


6,000 


1 


60 


50 


2,500 


6 


25 


150 


1,260 


38 


10 


376 


500 


54 


4 


216 


1,250 


2 


10 


20 


600 


1 


4 


4 


6,000 


1 


50 


50 


2,600 


8 


25 


190 


1,250 


14 


10 


140 


500 


12 


4 


48 


2,600 


9 


25 


226 


1,260 


24 


10 


240 


600 


112 


4 


440 


1,250 


1 


10 


10 


500 


4 


4 


16 


2,500 


2 


26 


60 


1,250 


5 


10 


60 


500 


4 


4 


16 


1,260 


1 


10 


10 


600 


3 


4 


12 


2,600 


6 


26 


126 


1,260 


20 


10 


200 


500 


30 


4 


116 


6,000 


1 


60 


50 


500 


1 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


12 


500 


4 


4 


16 


500 


3 


4 


12 


2,600 


1 


25 


26 


1,250 


1 


10 


10 


600 


3 


4 


12 


600 


7 


4 


28 


500 


3 


4 


12 



The entries in 
col. 6 should 
properiy be the 
product of col. 
5 multiplied by 
col. 4. There 
are a few dis- 
crepancies how' 
ever due to 
thefuUamoont 
of the tax not 
having been 
realised in all 
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i 


s 


! 




"■t^S^- 


Ckai. 


Anntud Income. 


It 


^f 


■8 










l1 


|-1 


Benuirki. 


1 


2 


> 


4 


s 


« 



The houses in the talut muabered 31,665 in 1871, of which 29,660 were 

HoDBu inhabited, the average to each inhabited house being 6'4, 

whidi is rather high. As many as 1,995 houses were 

nninhabited. Then were 58 temuied houfles ; 6,511 were tiled and 26,055 

were thatched, 31 being " unspecified." 
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Of 448 villages in the taluk 286 belonged to Government, 144 being 

ZamindSri and 17 Infim villages. The village establish- 
ment was revised in 1877-78, and the following return 
shews the grouping of (Government villages for administrative purposes 
before and after the revision, with the cost of the several establishments 
maintained : — 






8, 
2 



•H 



I 



s 

a 



|1 



•9 



^ 



9 
"8 



I 



^ 



Establishment before 
reviBion 

Establiahment of re- 
settled villagee after 
reviBion 

Establishment of 
unsettled villages. 



281 

133 
148 



65 

68 

7 



55 

68 

7 



134 



125 
21 



i 






Td 
P 



i 



95 



44 



143 



21 



I 

> 



1S 

> 

OP 

•s 



I 



a 

o -3 



Costof Estab- 
lishment. 



142 
21 



A. P. 

6,060 15 7 

13,692 

1,344 



Bbnt-boll. 



This taluk and Atttir suffered less than others from the great Famine, 

and, if the inference from the District Census Volume 
that the Eyotwftri demand in 1871 wasBupees 89,357 is 
correct, then in Fasli 1286 there was but little falling off, though the latter 
date does not properly gauge the results of the famine, which was not over^ 
until the middle of Fa^ 1288. Still, as compared with other taluks, the 
following rent-roll for Fasli 1286 is hopeful : — 



Amount of Patta.' 



Single Pattas. 



5_2 



Joint Pattas. 



i 






i 



i 



o o 

lil 

^45 



Under Rs. 10 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 

60 

100 

,,260 

,,500 



It 



30 to 

50 to 

100 to 

250 to 



If 
i> 



Total 







BS. 








2,406 


10,633 


1,217 


3,453 




1,229 


16,159 


1,336 


4,224 




201 


6,330 


298 


1,131 




97 


5,302 


138 


669 




24 


2,863 


21 


85 




2 


550 


1 


6 


• • 


3,969 


41,837 


3,011 


9,468 



RS. 

5,700 
19,298 
9,628 
7,332 
2,187 
270 



44,216 



Total. 



t 

Pk 



I 



i^ 



^< 



'So 

II 



3,623 

2,665 

499 

235 

45 

3 



6,970 



5.859 

5,463 

1,332 

666 

109 

8 



13,427 



16,333 
35,467 
15,868 
12,634 
6,050 
820 



86,052 



It is noticeable that there are, comparatively, few pauper holdings, and 

that the number of pattas held for large sums is unusually 
great for the district. It is not easy to understand how 
the figures in the District Yolimie of Census Betums were obtained, for the 
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demand for the yOlages which were resettled came in Fasli 1281 to Eupees 
97,197, and the average demand for such Yillages only, during the five 
&8lis previous to the new settlement, was Bupees 95,796 on an acreage of 
$7,801, which leaves some 13,000 acres in occupation still to be accounted 
for. On the introduction of the new settlement in Fasli 1283 the demand 
m resettled villages rose to Bupees 1,08,615 ^ and the acreage, owing to 
excess of area found on survey, to 67,653. Even without adding to this 
the assessment in villages which were not resettled, the falling off as shewn 
by the rent-roll above given is considerable. The latter however shews the 
demand mtntiathe Jammabandi remissions. The total revenue of the taluk 
according to the demand for Fasli 1284 was as follows : — 

I. Land Bevenue — m. 

Eyotwar .• .. 1,03,973 



R8. 



Zamindfiri 
Miscellaneous 



• • 



n. Forests 
m. Abkfiri 
lY. Stamps 

y. Boad Fund 
YI. Special Funds 
Vn. Village Cess 



52,679 
13,927 



• • 



1,70,579 
11,611 
45,275 
30,001 
12,955 
5,579 
7,000 



Total . . 2,83,000 



Compared with the entire population the incidence was at Bupees 1-7-8 per 
head, and taking Land Bevenue alone each member paid Annas 14-3. 
Taking the rent-roll of FasU 1286 the incidence on each pattadar was at 
the rate of Bupees 6-6-6 nearly which is very high for the district. If the 
sum remitted from the net demand were added the incidence woxdd be still 
higher. 

The chief products are kambu and rfigi, the staple grains used as food ; 

AoBiocLTUBa wheat, grown on the hills, cholam, varagu, shSmai, 

gingelly, dhoU or thuvarai, ulundu (black-gram), horse- 
gram and mochai or beans ; these are grown on the dry lands. Li wet lands 
and gardens rice, tobacco, chillies, cocoa-nut, areca-nut, ground-nut, plantains 
and sQgar-cane are raised ; coffee is produced in smaU quantities on the 
JavSdis. The chief dry crops are kambu, reaped about September, and dhoU 
reaped in January. Horse-gram is also a favourite late crop. Towards 
NsttrampaUi, in the valley of the Pol&r near YflniambSdi, towards Alangft- 
yam and in the immediate neighbourhood of Tirupatur are the chief centres 
of wet crop cultivation, sugar-cane especially. The mode of cultivation and 
manures used are much the same as described in Dharmapuri and Nsmakal 
(q.v.). Ponakfid has been permitted on the TSlagiris to an extent anything 
but creditable to the Forest Department, in whose charge the hills are 
supposed to be. The following statement for Fasli 1281, prepared in 1872, 
shews the extent of cultivation and outturn of each crop in the taluk so 
far as was known at the time : — 



> Vid$ Proceedings, Board of Bevenue, No. 1,866, dated 17th September 1873. 
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Deflcription of Grams. 



Value per 
liaond, fto. 



Extent 

cultivated 

with each 

Crop. 



Paddy .. 

ChohuDEL .. 

Kambn .. 

R&gi .. 

Vara^ .. 

Sftmai 

Tenai .. 

Hone-gram 

BeDgal-gram 

Tovar&i 

Ulundu 

Pachapair 

Gingelly 

ChiUies 

Wheat 

Castor-oil aeed 

Sugar-cane 

Tobacco 

Turmeric 

Cotton .. 

Indigo . . 

Plantains 

Betel .. 



..Maund 



..Maund 
. . do. 



per 1,000 
per 100 bundles 



Total .. 



BS. 
101 

104 

80 

85 

66 

70 

80 

164 

440 

200 

259 

240 

340 

2 

335 

320 

1. 

4 

200 

■ • 

25 

4 
3 



8 



ACRBS. 

7,705 

654 

20,688 

12,188 

3,026 

2,607 
500 

4,407 
700 

3,634 

1,071 
831 

1,420 

500 

50 

2,554 
219 
253 
300 

• • 

28 

182 

61 



Outturn 

per Acre 

in Madras 

Measures, 

Ac. 



63,378 



800 

160 

160 

240 

160 

160 

160 

160 

40 

80 

120 

120 

80 

480 

160 

80 

50 

4 

80 
• • 

25,000 
3,000 



Total 

Outturn 

in Madras 

Graroe. 



Estimated 

Total 
Value of 
Onttum. 



1,926 

33 

1,029 

914 

151 

125 

25 

220 

9 

91 

40 

81 

35 

1,000 

-** 
64 

10,950 

1,012 

240 

• • 

14 

910,000 

183,000 



1,05,635 

3,432 

82,296 

78,147 

85,008 

8,767 

2,000 

86,190 

8,850 

18,150 

10,880 

7,600 

12,070 

2,000 

887 

20,400 

16,426 

4,048 

1,000 

• . • 

850 

8,640 

6,490 



5,98,166 



The aboye statement is for lyotwari lands only, and no oomparison can 
therefore be safely made as to the ratio between population and food-supply 
as was done in other taluks. 

The following statement shows the acreage cultivated, including non- 
ryotwfiri lands, in Fasli 1286 :— 



Clsssiftca- 

tiOQ. 



Pnnia. 



Nanja. 



Total. 



Arable land 

■till uncul- 

timted. 



^ 



^ 



Eemarks. 



Bjotwar. 



Mitta 



ShrotrieiD. 
InaniB ... 

Tbtal ... 



»,406 



60»610 



8,707 
6326 



R8. 
62.186 



58.6S9I 



6.068 
7.312 



7,569 



6,870 



461 
1,609 



118,010 11.38.108 1 14.906 



42,282 



»i,m 



2,402 
8,640 



84,840 



62,976 



68,966 



1,04.477 



90,020 



6.169 
7,8S6 



132,966 



14^197 



8,825 



7,400 
16,961 



BB. 

13,719 



4,887 



661 



2,17,948 



470 



Taken from ooliiniiu 14 to 19 
and 24aBd26 of Budofim 
B to Quinqiiennial State- 
ment for FmU 1281 

Taken from Road Fond vo- 
tum for Fasli 1286 reoetv- 
ed from the Coilecrtor, ex- 
cept the entries in the last 
two oolunms which are 
supplied 1^ the Tahaildar. 



CTaken from ratnm sup- 
plied bv the Tihsadsr 
for FasU 1286. 
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Cattlb. 



Aooording to the quinqueimial returns for . Fasli 1286 there were 33,014 

head of cattle and 23,771 aheep in the AmSni villagee, 
the cattle comprifiing 17,788 tilling cattle, 12,966 cows, 
and 2,260 she-buff alos. The Amftni cultivation being in round numbers 
63,000 acres, it follows that there were twenty-eight tilling cattle per 100 
acres cultivated, and massing all cattle together, 8 sheep being taken to be 
equal to one head of cattle, there were fifty-seven beasts for every 100 acres 
under the plough, which is rather a higher proportion than usual. The 
number of sheep in the taluk is rather small and no doubt partially due to 
the Cjrdones of 1872 and 1874, in the foimer of which no less than 60,000 
sheep are said to have perished in this one taluk. This seems almost incredi- 
ble, certainly so to those who have never witnessed the destructive effects of 
an Indian C3rclone. The writer, who was in camp at Sadras during the cyclone 
of 1874, can testify to the terrible loss sustained thereby. When the storm 
abated cattle were lying dead or dying in all directions, and in one small 
BgoX^ where the poor beasts had sought refuge under a few prickly-pear 
bushes, a dozen full-grown beasts were lying, huddled together, dead. The 
cattle of the taluk are not noted, like those of Trichengode, Dharmapuri, 
and Hoefir, either for size, speed or milking capacities : still they are fair on 
the average, or at least such as have been spared diiring the famine, when, 
as early as January 1877, the grass wholly failed even in the tank beds, 
and herds of miserable creatures might be seen, wandering about in despair, 
and actually licking up the dust to assuage their hunger, a sight which no 
humane person would care to witness again. Only those who had fodder 
stored could afford to keep cattle then, and a cow could be had for sixpence^ 
or even for nothing, at which price no one would take them. The taluk 
does not lack good grazing grounds in ordinary years, the slopes and plateau 
of the Javftdis being inexhaustible. 
The exact number of irrigation works is not known. In a return prepared 
IvKioATioir. ^ ^^7^ ^® sources of irrigation were given as follows : — 



Inigation Works. 



Qovemment. 



Priyate. 



Total. 



Tanks .. 
Aimifrati 
Biver Ghazmola 



Spring do. 
Biren 
Walla .. 



160 

12 

62 

23 

1 

1,492 



64 
8 



2,086 



214 

15 

52 

23 

1 

3,577 



This return has been rightly viewed with suspicion, as the acreage irri- 
gated imder wells is given as nine acres only. The estimated value of 
pvoduce in the same return is also open to question. 

The following return prepared in 1873 is more likely to be oorreet :— 
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Irrigation Works. 


QoYemment. 


Private. 


TotaL 


Acreage 
irrigated. 


Estimated 

Value of 

Crops. 


TankH 

Anaikats 

River ChannAlfl . . 

Wells 

Total .. 


160 

12 

76 

1,492 


64 
3 

2,086 


214 

16 

76 

3,677 


6,122 

23 

1,638 

1,124 


BS. 

3,86,379 

1,726 

1,16,360 

84,400 


• • 


• « 


• • 


7,807 


5,86,854 



The chief rivers of the taluk are the P&lSr or Kshlranadi, the '' river of 
nulk,'* which flows through the north-western corner of the taluk, and the 
Pftmbftr or '* snake river," which flows throngh the centre and sonth : to 
these two the other minor streams are tributaries. There are ferries at 
y&niambftdi at different points on the PalSr and its branches, which here 
attain a considerable width. The principal tanks are the following : — ^The 
Tirupatfir Perieri, which receives the drainage of some 75 square miles of 
country, and which succumbed to the cyclone of May 1874, since which 
nearly Rupees 20,000 have been spent on it in enlarg^ing and improving the 
escape weir and raising the bank ; the AgrahSram tank ; the Irunfimpatt 
!E)gaI@ri which burst in the cyclone of May 1872, and on which the Public 
Works Department have been much exercised ever since ; the Vftniambsdi 
NftgalSri ; the Koratti PeriSri ; and the Kuniohi PeriSri. The irrigation of the 
taluk is susceptible of much improvement, and one project especially, the 
storeage of a stream which issues from the Jav&dis near Andiappanur, 
promises weU, though the plans have been so tossed about from one office 
to another that the present generation can scarcely expect to see it carried 
out. The Kadavanai project, for the restoration of an old bund, to catoh 
the surplus of the Tirupatnr PeriSri, some eight miLes south of TirupatOr, 
has already been referred to in writing of the tTttankarai Taluk (q.v.). 

The new settlement was introduced into the Tirupattir Taluk in 187S. 

The average rates being Eupees 1-1-9 for dry and Rupees 
5-9-4 for wet lands against Rupees 1-3-2 and 5-10-0, the 
rates previously prevailing. The demand was enhanced by the new settle- 
ment to the extent of 13 per ceni^ The wet lands are divided into four 
groups numbered from 2 to 5, there being apparently no ayakat meriting to 
be classed in what elsewhere is the first group. Touching on the incidenoe 
of the wet assessment on the several groups the Deputy Director wrote as 
follows : — 



Bbttlbmjwt Ratbs. 



^ This seems, having regard to the average rates being reduced, somewhat paradoxiosl ; 
it is explained by the fact that in the survey the area in holdings was found to be 22 per 
cent, in wet and 19 per cent, in dry in excess of that shewn in the pattas. The ooose- 
qnenoe is thus illustrated. A ryot holds 5 acres of dry land at Rupees 1-3-2 per acn. His 
assessment in the settlement is reduced nominally by one anna and five pies per acre s 
Annas 6-1 ; but he is told that his holding is not 5 acres, but 6 acres -t- «M of an acre or 
6 acres nearly, and so the assessment payable by him is roughly Rupees 6-6-6 instead of 
Rupees 6-16-0, the sum which he formerly paid. Thus the reduction of the settlemenl latea 
results in an enhanced demand !— Q.E.D. 
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*' In the wet lands, the average rates per acre on the second and third 
groups will be noticed as being rather unusually high. The area, however, 
over which these high rates prevail is very limited. That in the second 
group consists of 922 acres of land, in four villages, situated within three 
miles of the large town of Yftniambfidi, and possessing a plentiful supply of 
water from the P&lftr river. I went over this land myself. It is a most 
fertile tract, and is by no means too highly assessed at the present rates, 
which include all charges on account of a second crop which can be, and 
is, almost invariably grown. Some of this land paid, before Mr. Brett's 
reductions, an assessment of Eupees 20 per acre. The highest assessment 
imposed at present is Eupees 11-14-0 per acre for two crops. 

" The wet land in the third group is situated under the tank in the town of 
Tirupatur. It is a large and well-supplied reservoir, and the situation of 
the land immediately adjoining the kasba renders it peculiarly valuable. 
The highest assessment imposed here is Eupees 10-10-0 per acre for two 
crops. 

<< The fifth group average of Eupees 4-1-6 per acre is higher than would 
he the case if all actually fifth-group tanks had been taken into the 
aooounts. In this taluk, however, a large number of the smaller tanks were^ 
given over to the ryots at dry rates by the Eevenue authorities of former 
days ; so that the average fifth-group assessment shown in the statement is 
deduced from the assessment on the lands under the better class of small 
tanks only." 

The only Hill Eanges in the taluk ' are the JavSdis, the Nekanfimalai and 

„ ^ the YSlairiris, the latter beinip rather one isolated hill 

Hell Iulxobs. , i.S rm -iii 

than a hiU range. These two approach so closely to each 

other in one part of the Alang&yam valley that a musket shot would carry 
across. The T§lagiris, which contain six villages with a population of 
1,660 souls, are somewhat triangular in shape,, the base being south of a 
line from YftniambAdi through YeUakuttai to AlangSyam, and the apex of 
the triangle being towards TirupatOr. The summit consists mainly of a 
ridge varying from 3,000 to 4,441 feet above the sea, and pierced on the 
south-east, a little to the north of the apex, by a very remarkable cleft in 
the solid rock, which narrows up to a point, near Attan&viLr, where a tribu- 
tary to the PfimbSr has its birth-place. This ravine is well worth study as 
an instance of the force exercised by water in the lapse of ages. The slope 
being from all sides towards the south-east comer, the drainage was 
conducted here to what was, in all probability, a sheer difi of gneiss, 
through which the stream has by degrees eaten its way, leaving a horse-shoe 
of precipitous bare rock to mark the gradually decreasing level of its waters* 
This range has been shamefully neglected, and has got an undeservedly bad 
name from fever. Captain Campbell Walker gave the hills a bad character, 
and Mr. Banbury, writing in 1873, stated that these hills and ^' the Jav&dis 
have been excluded from the survey and settlement owing to their jungly 
and feverish nature. The revenue derived therefrom under the present 
regime is Eupees 11,51 4 ; but no measurement of the cultivated lands ever 



, ' On the west are a few ragged bare eminences, the. outlying sentinels of the Krishnar^ 
giri ont-crop ; bat they scarcely deserve separate mention. 

VOL. u. 4a 
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took place, even at the original paimaish, and the area is oonsequentljr 
unknown. In faot, as in the oaae of the Pachaimalais in Trichinopoly, the 
dimate ia so dreaded, that hardly any KarnaTn dare face it. It was during 
a very brief yisit to the Yelagiris that Oaptain Best, B.£.y at that time 
Superintendent of Beads, oontracted the jnngle f oyer which speedily proved 
fataL" Now Dr. Shortt, in his '' Hill Banges of Southern India," says 
that '^ the lam«ited death of Oaptain Best from fever is much to be regretted 
«• (sic) it was not known where he contracted the disease.'' Captain Best 
made his first visit in July 1846, and his report is dated July 1847 or a 
whole year afterwards, and no one could speak more highly of the climate 
of these hills than he does. The writer, who has several times ascended 
them, and stayed there for a fortnight together in March and April, whidi 
are supposed to be the most fatal months of the year, had not a single case of 
fever either amongst his servants or office establishment, and the Deputy 
Tahsildar and Tahsildar who were both there escaped intact. It was rather 
unlucky for the hills that a lady who spent a day there in December or 
November 1872 died of fever contracted there; but her case might not 
have been fatal had it been properly treated from the commencement, and 
had she gone to Madras instead of to Bangalore where she died. This lady 
slept in a bechoba at the foot of the hills, in the AlangS3ram valley, the 
night before she made the ascent, and was in greater danger of fever in 
that valley than on the hill. In fact, with due regard to clothing and 
drinking water, the TSlagiri hill is, in the writer's opinion, as safe as the 
low country, and far pleasanter. Of course there are spots in it more 
imhealthy than others, as there are in the plains; but no experienced 
camper-out would dream of sleeping there. Subjoined is Oaptain Beet's 
account of his ascent in 1846. 

'' I started from Yftniambftdi at 4 a.ic. on the 7th July 1846, and rode 
along the high road to Salem as far as YSpampatt, about four miles, and 
thence through scattered jungle and over a low ridge to the foot of the 
Y61agiri hill, the distance of which from the gate of the public bungalow at 
YOniambadi does not exceed 6^ miles, or about ISO miles from the fort of 
Madras by the western trunk road. The path which I ascended by is about 
south, five degrees east from the bungalow, and is too steep for a pony or 
bullock, proceeding nearly straight up a shallow ravine until it reaches the 
top of the mountain. It took me an hour and ten minutes to walk up, 
including several halts to get breath. 

'' The side of the hill slopes with a base of about three to two, and there is 
not much soil on it. There is a thin growth of small trees among the loose 
stones which are scattered over the whole slope, and a few bamboos aboat 
half way up. It would be difficult ^ to make a good road on account of the 
want of soil, but a better one than the present one, practicable for buUecks 
and horses, might be made at trifling cost, by clearing away the trees and 
some of the stones in a more oblique direction than the present path. 

** The first village I reached was Muttanur, a recent dearing apparently, 
with four or five most wretched wattle huts. The few inhabitants I saw 



1 An ezoellent road, without a single sigaag, might be made along the weotem slope of 
the hill, oommenoing at the angle facing Timpatflv, and ending near Ponganlkr. Hie 
aaoent would be on a very gentle indUne and would not be more than six milea long. 
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there were very miserable in appearance, and had evidently suffered from 
fever ; but» dothed and lodged as they were, in the low oountry they cx>uld 
hardly have been free from it. 

" I walked on about two and half miles to a village named Kotaiytlr, 
gradually ascending about 200 feet more. A small tent and table, &o., and 
fourteen servants and coolies, who had left Yftniambfidi about 4 am,, arrived 
at KotaiytSr at a quarter to ten, and my tent and other things carried on 
men's beadis, pitched at Pungantlr about three-quarter mile from Kotaiyflr. 

" I took observations of the thermometer, at } to 5 ▲.!£. 68^, at 1 p.m. 87^ 
at (sunset) twenty minutes past six 76°, and 8 p.m. 76°. These observa- 
tions were taken in the imperfect shade of a tree. The day was fair, and in 
the low oountry excessively sultry.' 

« During the greater part of the morning I walked out without feeling any 
inconvenience from the sun, went to the village of AtthauftvflT, and to the 
north-western edge of the hill, whence I obtained an extensive view of the 
IfaisQr country, looking across the PslSr and over the hills through which it 
breaks as it descends from near Nundidrug. 

" The form of theTSlagiri Hill is well represented in the engraved' map, 
although some of the villages are not placed quite correctly. A knoU on the 
north-eastern face, called by the natives SSmi Halai, is marked in Arrow 
Smiih's Atlas as being 4,437 feet high, and is about 300 feet above the 
higher part of the tableland, if it may be so called, for it is not flat. A deep 
valley and stream intersect the mountain nearly in its whole length from 
north by east to south by west.* There is also a general Ml from the 
norihwa^ and the ground slopes on all sides towards this valley. I should 
roughly estimate that about 600 acres* of land fit for cultivation, and in great 
part non-cultivated, are at an elevation of 3,500 feet or upwards. The 
villages of Kotaiy^, PungantUr, AtthanftvQr and Mangalam, are on the 
higheat ground on spots above mentioned. The fields were being ploughed, 
and the soil appeared excellent. Wheat sown in September and reaped 
in Apnl, millet sown in June and reaped in September, and mustard and 
iSgi sown in July and gathered in September,^ are the chief crops. There is 
a good stock of cattle, but the people complained of want of water. There 
are two or three small tanks, and larger might be easily made. Some of 
the trees, banyan, jack, and chumpa, are remarkable for sixe and beauty. 
There is teak, but I did not see any. 

^CbptBin Ladlow faifomis me that at the Magnetio Obeerratory at Madras, the 
thenunneler in the afaade very nearly at the same time ranged as follow : — 

At h, M. Degrees. 

A.M. 4 41 83*6 

p.ic. 10 91-5 

J, O £o •• •• •• •• •« «a OO'U 

„ 8 871 

The difference at sonriae is 18 degrees. At sunset and 8 p.m., Madras was hotter by 12 
and 15 degrees. In the middle of the day the differenoe appears only 4} degrees, hut my 
thermometer was ill-shaded. 

' Ko. 78, Grand TrigonometriGal Survey. Scale 4 miles to an inch. 

' North by west to south by east would be nearer the truth. 

* Bsgi can hardly be a two months crop. If sown in July it would not probably be 

iped before the middle of November. 
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** The houses are of irattle and daub, and such stones as may be dose at 
hand. They are not calculated to keep out the cold, and the people suffer in 
consequence. The Tillages/ though small, are well inhabited, and the 
people (Hindus) to all appearance healthy. 

** On the next morning (the 8th July) I set out to descend, and walked for 
about three miles by Mangalam to Nell&yflr, which is on a lower level than 
the more northern of the hill villages. I then walked down a very difficult 
and ill-traced bullock path, which took me about two hours, and rode about 
seven miles to Tirupatur, and in the afternoon to YflniambSdi. A better 
road than the existing one might easily be made on this side also, but the 
hiU is too rugged for a good road up to be made anywhere, unless at a 
great expense. Besides the villages that I have named, there are Pulaka- 
niur, KotQr and Yerkota, which I did not go to. 

** From the isolated position of this range of mountains, and its height, 
from the thinness of the jungle, the extent of cultivation, and the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, I am of opinion that the YSlagiris may be looked 
upon as generally healthy, although not entirely free from fever at all 
seasons of the year. The inquiries that I made on the spot confirmed this 
view, for the inhabitants complained of no epidemic except smedl-pox, which 
appears to have been severe some years ago, but which would not probably 
return if the people were to be vaccinated. 

*^ Neither I nor any of the people who accompanied me experienced the 
least illness in consequence of our visit. The hills are resorted to at all 
seasons of the year by Labbai merchants and others from Yftniambfidi and 
TirupatOr ; and from the statements of the people on the hills, I should 
imagine that cases of fever are not much more frequent than on the plains, 
and are to be attributed to insufficient shelter and clothing, and other snch 
causes, rather than to any peculiarity of the climate. 

'' The TSlagiri Hills, indeed, are naturally, and almost in every respect, 
aimilar to the Maiffflr country, from which they are separated merely by the 
Pftl&r valley, in parts rising nearly 1,500 feet higher than Bangalore, but on 
the average about the same level. Not being so thoroughly cleared, fever 
may be rather more prevalent. 

'' It is well known how greatly the unhealthinees of the Shevaroy hills in 
the Salem District has diminished since the forest has been removed, and 
better houses have been constructed ; and if due precautions be taken, I 
consider it hardly doubtful that the TSlagiri hills may become a safe and 
useful resort for invalids and others, and which, when a better road is made 
up the hill aide, may be conveniently reached from Madras in little more 
than twenty-four hours.' 

" The Tahsildar of TirupatOr informs me that from August to March, when 
there is abundance of water from the rain, there is no illness ; but from 
April to July, in consequence of the want of rain and heat of the weather, 
the water, in which dead leaves are soaked, causes illness to those who drink 



1 All the villageB are fnuronnded by substantial bamboo fences, which, as the dtsetas 
are almost exterminated and as there are no other dangerous wild beasts, is a most unneces- 
sary waste of a valuable product. 

* Captain Best wrote before the days of railways. The summit could now bo reached 
from Madras in loss than nine hours. 
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it The Tabsildar liiinself , wiih a party who acoompanied him to the Jaradi 
IdOB in October 1845, suffered from ferer ; but the JaySdi hills are 500 to 
1,000 feet lower, more extensiYe and jungly. 

" As the people of these hills and neighbourhood would certainly prefer 
remaining undisturbed, to the risk of trouble arising from the frequent 
visits of Europe^ps, in their reports to me they are likely rather to have 
exaggerated the objections to residents on their mountains. Still no reason 
is given against residing on them at any period after the rains commence, 
and before the water begins to fail in tilie hot weather ; and it is so highly 
probable that this period may gpradually be< extended to the whole year, 
that the construction of a better path up the hills from Yftniambsdi, and the 
in^rovements of the tanks, are worthy consideration. 

** I have already obseryed that the supply of water may be increased. This 
may be done by constructing a bank across the principal ravine, by which 
a tank or lake may be formed, similar to, though smaller than that at 
Ootacamund. There are now two tanks formed by banks across this valley, 
but fbr want of good calingulahs, much water^ which the banks are quite 
capable otherwise to retain, is allowed to escape. 

" The position, soil, and elevation of the range seem well suited for the 
growth of wheat, fruit, and vegetables for the Madras, Arcot, and Yellore 
markets, and under special regulation, a supply of teak and other good 
timber might be obtained, not only from these, but from the Javfidi hills, 
and even from those at Ohingleput, and others at short distances from 
the IVesidenoy. Now, every teak stick is cut as soon as it is big enough 
to cany a roof for a shed or pandal ; but if the favorable spots had been 
planted, the Manigfars of the villages made answerable, and paid a trifling 
sum for every tree above a foot in girth, counted once in each year, Madras 
would not have been so dependent upon Burmah, Ceylon, and the Oodavery.*' 

Oaptain Best made his ascent at a rather difficult point and descended by 
the horse-shoe cleft above mentioned. The latter is said by natives to be 
the easiest mode of ascending and to be practicable for ponies : but the 
writer prefers the ascent from the trunk road near JoUarpett. Here, 
striking off towards the hOl from Yakkanampatti, a village on the east of 
the road, and 5 miles north from Tirupatflr, a path leading northwards and 
upwards may readily be identified on the side of the hill. This path follows 
a spur of the lull and leads northwards for about one-fourth of a mile or 
less, and then turns straight upwards, towards the tableland at the summit 
visible from Jollarpett, and goes on, over boulders and the rocky bed of a 
stream until within about half a mile of the top where two paths are open. 
The one, slightly inclining to the right, leads to a small grassy plateau 
where a well, surrounded by trees, will be found to the right. Above this a 
dimb of about another half mile conducts to a perfectly level, but narrow, 
tableland which is fully 4,000 feet over the sea. The other path turns to 
the left and, after about half a mile, leads to the village of Kottlr, which is on 
an undulating plateau, north again of which is AtthanAvflr and north again 
of that is Kottaiyilr, in an angle at the north-west comer of the hill. Near 
AtthanSvur is a giant tree (Arasamaram) whose trunk is a very wall, and 
under whose shade on the north side is one of the best camping grounds 
imaginable. To the west of Kottaiyfir, and somewhat lower down on the 
west face of the hill, is FunganOr by which Oaptain Best ascended from 
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Vfiniambfidi. KotCbr, AtthanftvQr, and Kottaiytir are all exduded from a 
▼lew of the plains by the high external ridge of the hiUs which culminates, 
on the centre of the northern base, in the forest- dad peak of the DSra- 
malai. To reach this it is necessary to go eastward from AtthanSrilr to 
Mangalam, an inhospitable village, on which it is better not to count for 
supplies or coolies. Thence due north a rough path l^uis through the 
clearings at the foot of the DSvamalai, and then on through the cool 
forest) where really giant trees tower on all sides ; moss, unknown at lower 
altitudes, covers the boulders; bamboos diminish in number, and ferns 
spring up on every side. The hill is so thickly wooded that it is not 
easy to get a view of the plains, though the Nimmayampatt valley and 
Al^igftyam can be seen by any one who is adventurous enough to creep 
out on the north side, over a slanting rock with a dangerous declivity 
below. A safer view of the whole hill and the JavSdis, with the BSrah- 
mahal beyond, can be obtained from the south side. Btrftnge to say 
no view is obtainable from the summit, which is too thickly wooded to 
admit of an extended gaze in any direction. For 10 rupees a luxurious 
hut might be run up on the Ddvamalai. Bamboos can be had in plenty. 
Bocks themselves give partial shelter, and the fallen leaves are the softest 
•f carpets to the feet The peak being 4,441 feet above the sea is toler- 
ably safe from fever, though, owing to the quantity of decaying leaves 
about, the place is not one to be selected for long stay. Water too is not 
at hand. If for nothing else the D3vamalai would be worth ascending to 
obtain a view of the most remarkable monolith the writer has ever seen. 
A gigantic mass of gneiss, whose length is about four to five times its thiek- 
ness and depth, is poised, i^parently on the wrong side of its centre 
of gravity, on two or three huge boulders at its eastern end» the western 
end and centre hanging suspended in the air. Under the shelter of this 
temple of Nature the natives have arranged sundry little images, bri^^t 
with ochre and vermilion, and smeared partly with oil and ghee, whence 
this hill is also named the Sfimi malai. The writer was unable to measure 
this huge block, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Bruce Voote will go 
a little out of his way to inspect it. How the stone, apparently over- 
balanced, retains its position is a marvel, lir. Bruce Foote, who went 
into raptures over the tors of the PonSr valley, would have no words 
left to express his admiration of this giant amongst monoliths.' While 
there can be no doubt that, as eLsewhere mentioned, the hiUs in the 
Salem District were colonised at a oomparatively recent dale byKSnchi 
YeUfilars, there can also be no doubt that, at a period far antecedent to 
this migration, viz., in the stone age, they had aboriginal inhabitants, of 
whom there is now no trace, unless indeed the Lrulars are the descendants 
of the aborigines. On the TSlagiris, in 1878, the writer made a great find 
ef stone implements, chisels, axe-heads, hammers and wedges : otiiar such 
implements may be seen in many of the sSmi houses and in front of the 
Pillifir koils. The natives perform a sort of puja to them, denominating 



1 Mr. H. E. Stokes, G.8., has since measured the stone, and Mr. Oedl Scott, C.E., has 
calculated the dimensions, which are as follows: — ^Total contents 1,671 cubic yards, of 
which 680 cubic yards are oveihanging; total weight 3,223 tons, of which 1,311 tons 
are suspended in mid-€ur. 
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them " Minftllri^l " or lightning stones ; being onder the impression that 
they have fallen from the sky-like aerolites. On the Bhevaroys also many 
Bodi bave been found, and Mr. Brace Foote has in his possession a pair 
of yeiy fine hatchet stcmee, the edges of which, even now, are in catting 
condition. 

From Mangftlam it is only a pleasant walk to Nellftytlr, which is sitaated 
on the north-east side of the great ravine aforesaid, and nearly over the ghst 
by which it is ascended. This is the most important village on the hill ; 
ite inhabitants have more to do with the low country, and the police occa- 
sionally come there: altogether it wants the primeval simplicity which 
characterises the other villages. Ascending the ridge east of this village a 
lovely view is obtained of the Javftdi hiUs and the Alangftyam valley. Here it 
is almost a straight drop into the plain opposite to Kursalftpatt : it would not 
be difficult to throw a stone from the summit into the plain nearly 2,000 feet 
below. The elevation is perhaps not quite so much above the plain, the 
level of which is not exactly known ; but it is not perceptibly higher than 
Tripat9r, which is less than 1,300 feet above the sea ; and the ridge must 
be considerably over 3,000 feet at this point. This is certainly the shortest 
aBoent ; but, from its great steepness, would be a very severe pull : still a 
good walker might do it under 40 minutes. From Nellftviir there is a 
charming walk to Kotfbr, on the opposite side of the ravine, which has to 
be descended and reascended on the west side. Following the course of the 
stream it is possible also to go straight back from the bottom to Atthanftvflr . 
It is impossible to exaggerate the fertility of these hills, the inhabitants of 
which admit that their crops yield twofold more than in the plains ; their 
soenery is simply lovely and tiie climate most agreeable. The midday heat 
is not so great, even in April, as to hinder one from being out in the sun, 
and in the end of March, with dosed doors, two blankets, and mosquito 
curtain well tucked in, it was impossible to get one's knees warm all night. 
KotaiyOr lies in a valley shut in on three side by hills, and open only to 
the south. Following the west side of this valley up to the nordiem 
comer, a pretty path is found leading down, through forest and jungle, to 
the plain. Striking up on the east side of the valley, and ascending the 
lidge to the right, after half an hour's stiff walking an open space at the 
summit is reached from which a beautiful view of Yftniambfidi and the 
valley of the Pfilftr can be obtained. The best point of view is from a lai^ 
boulder which cannot be climbed by booted feet. For the purpose of 
ascent, a friendly Malaifili, with a few strokes of his axe, extemporises a 
ladder from a stout bamboo, whose lateral branches are cut off, leaving a 
projection about 6 inches long on each side of the stem ; and the latter^ 
being held firmly below, affords a safe means to surmount the rock. For 
the descent the same is still more necessaiy. The present Deputy Tahsildar 
of Yftniambfidi, who omitted to detect and report the Ponakfid cultivation 
practised on these hills, was left on the summit of this rock, the ladder 
being removed, until he promised never to allow Ponakfid to be made 
again. From this rock a very good view of the Nekan&malai can be had. 
The latter hill, a somewhat bare lidge, running north of, and parallel to, 
the road from Yfiniambfidi to Alaagfiyam, belongs partly, if not whoUy, to 
the jaghir village of Yellakuttai, and has been much denuded of trees to 
supply firewood for the railway. On the western comer, facing Yftniambfidi, 
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there is a very nice camping ground, on a flat tableland, which can be 
reached by turning off from the road to the left^ about four miles from 
Yftniambfidi. There are some good trees and a few huts on it, and the 
place is worth visiting once. Another ascent of the Yslagiri is practicable 
from Motor in the Alangftyam valley. The healthiest part of the hill is 
undoubtedly the tableland so conspicuous from JoUarpett and NflttnunpallL 
The well below might be easily improved, so as to afford a safe supply of 
drinking water. The plateau is somewhat remarkable, as it looks as if it 
had been artificially flattened ; and for a long distance, towards the south, 
flat terraces succeed each other, on the very summit of the hill^ which 
certainly appear to have been originally cultivated. Brushwood is springing 
up over them now, and in a few years they will relapse into forest. 
Following this plateau southwards, in an angle formed by the ridge which 
face^ TirupatOr, will be found a valley which is the richest part of the hill, 
but wholly neglected now. Humus and alluvium mixed form a soil, fuUy 
20 feet or more thick, in which it would be difOLcult to find a stone, and 
admirably adapted for coffee-planting. In fact for one lucky planter there 
is here the makings of a fortune, as the rail is conveniently near, and 
the people of the hill, unUke the Kanarese coolies, could be trusted 
to work all the year round. A little stream runs through which might 
be utilised for irrigation. A deep cleft in the western ridge of the hill 
near this point marks the spot where the father of the present mittadar 
of PonnSri tried to divert this stream into the plains. When the writer 
was in camp on the summit of this ridge facing Jollarpett, a very marked 
shock of earthquake occurred. The subterranean noise, like the rolling 
of heavy artillery, could be heard approaching along the plains from 
the south for several seconds before it reached the hill, and, as it 
passed imder, three distinct explosions, as if heavy guns had been fired 
upwards under the hill, were felt and heard, the whole hill lifting 
perceptibly at each shock. An earthquake in the plains in the Salem 
District is nothing uncommon, but when its force is so tangibly expressed 
in the lifting of a mountain range like the TSlagiri it commands increased 
respect. It was probably from some such occurrence thai the myth, by 
which the name ''YSlagiri " is accounted for, had its birth. Hindu 
tradition has it that the deity of Tripatti in North Arcot was returning 
home by the Y§lagiris from some excursion, and, as he took his last step 
from the TSlagiri to Tripatti, his foot shook the hills, on which he exclaimed 
5Satt?0 (YSlagiri), or '* Why, ! HiU " (sc. Did you shake ?) Sfce? or cttrni 
(Yela or Ysla) in Telugu signifying " why." What Captain Best said of 
teak trees on this hill holds good to tiie present day, the destruction of this 
valuable timber all over the hUl being disgraceful. From the healthy look 
of such stumps, often large, and sticks as were left, it was evident that the 
dimate suited the tree, and nowhere has the neglect of forestry been more 
marked than all over this range. 

The Javftdis, unlike the YSlagiri, really deserve the bad name which they 
have got for fever, which, to strangers, is often fatal. The permanent 
residents appear to enjoy a remarkable immunity : indeed the toty of 
Bedditbr might have posed as a model for a statue of a gladiator. The 
hills are some 40 miles long and about 10 broad, averaging some 8,000 feet 
in height. They commence in the north, at a point south of Yellore, and 
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end at the Chengamma or Singfirapett Pass in the Ottankarai Taluk : a 
portion of the hills belongs to South Aroot. The area is said to be 360 
square miles, which is probably under the mark, but when sloping surfaces 
are in question it is impossible, without a regular surrey, to arriye at an 
exact computation of area. There is no hill range in Southern India of 
which lees is known than of the Javfldis: what little has been printed 
regarding them may be found in Dr. Shortt's book on the Hill Banges in 
Sonthem India. It appears to be derived from a sketch of a visit made 
by ike Hon'ble D. Arbuthnott, then Collector of Salem, and some other 
gentlemen about the year 1866. Mr. Atkinson, O.S., travelled over these 
hillB before the census of 1871, but recorded nothing about them. An 
o£S.cer of the Bevenue Survey was there in 1878, but nothing has come of 
Ins visit. Two visits were paid to them in 1875 and 1877 by the writer, 
who found them to be marked by beautiful scenery, rich wooding, scanty 
and bad water-supply and deadly fever. The plateau near Eedditir, which 
18 reached from Alangftyam, is really lovely. Endless downs, clothed with 
spontaneous hariali grass, with groups of feathery bamboos breaking the 
park-like grasslands, and here and there tanks of water. The villagers 
seemed tolerably well to do, even in famine time, though the mortality on 
the hills, chiefly from small-pox, was very heavy. One famine officer who 
penetrated there found a whole village deserted, with the grass growing 
high inside the huts. On entering the latter the skeletons of the inmates, 
who had died of small-pox, were found, lying unburied in the grass. Mr. 
Armstrong, a most energetic famine officer, visited every village in these 
hills and lost two of his Fanj&bi servants by fever. The timber found on 
these hills is much the same as that produced on the YSlagiris, with the 
addition of satin and sandal wood, which latter seems to thrive best about 
8,000 feet above the sea. Several peaks rise above this level, of which five, 
between Andiappanur and Sing&rapett, have been made Trigonometrical 
Stations, one of these being 8,840 feet high. In the slope of the hill which 
faces the mitta of Bommaikuppam and Mattrapalli is a stream which has 
the remarkable property of covering with petrifactions everything which 
is placed in its waters, leaves, sticks, &c. The deposit appears to be some 
kind of limestone with which the water is impregnated. These hills have 
little charm for the sportsman. The sambur have mostly disappeared, the 
last tiger was killed in 1872, and the bison disappeared with the famine 
drought. These will no doubt return from the jungles of the Kalrftyans, 
to wbich they fled for grass and water. It is not ten years since a pair of 
elephants strayed away from Kallukurichi, in South Arcot, and having 
traversed the JovSdis as far as Motnr, crossed the valley and ascended the 
Telagiris, whence they returned by the same route, and did not come back 
again ; having doubtless found their old home quieter than these populous 
hills. Peacocks and wild pig and the barking deer are still to be f oimd on 
the Javfidis. Gall-nuts, bamboos, and timber of various kinds form the 
forest revenue of these hills, on which it is difficult to detect illicit felling as 
the TnffTndftr of NSyakantlr has some forest of his own, to which all sus- 
pected timber is referred. The assessment all over both hUls is one rupee 
an acre, whether the land is ploughed or hoed, and no darkhast is required 
before land is taken up. Owing to the obstinate objections of the Brahman 
Kamams to visit the hills, a good deal of cultivation doubtless is never 
TOL. u. 41 
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brought to book. Mr. Prioe, C.S., in 1874, made strenuous efforts to keep 
down PonakSd cultivation, as far at least as orders on paper went ; but 
without much effect, as was manifest when the writer last visited the 
TSlagiris, 

The JavSdis contain 138 villages with a population of 17,799 souls, and 
are divided into nine n&ds, or divisions, as follows: — (1) Nel YfisalNsd, 
(2) Pudur Nad, (3) Pungampattu Ndd, (4) Tenmalai Nad, (5) MtOaikSdu 
Nad, (6) Bargor Nsd, (7) Pallappa Nfid, (8) Nadupattu Nsd, and (9) 
Bhimakulam Nfid. In Nel Yfisal Nfid coffee is grown on some 18f acres. 
This is the only registered coffee holding : the plant is also found in por- 
tions of patta lands in different villages ; but this fractional crop is not 
brought to the accounts. The principal products of these hills are.Kambu, 
B&gi, Pani Yaragu, Oholam, Thenai, Wheat, Mustard, Uluntho, Pair, 
Horsegram, Mochai, Thuvarai, Muttu-kottai, Kollai nel, Bangle leaves 
(Kanjft Tharai, whatever that may be), Pdyellu, and Gtingelly. The 
greater part of the hills is inhabited by Malaiftlis, who style themselves 
Yellfilars and Pachai YellSlars, the latter being distinguished &om the former 
by the fact that their females are not allowed to tattoo themselves, or to tie 
their hair in the knot called ** kondai." Both classes hail originally from 
Kftnchipuram, but do not intermarry ; that is, the YeUfilars will not choose 
a wife hx>m amongpst the Pachai Yellfilars and vice vstm. In their marriage 
ceremonies they dispense with the services of a Brahman. Monday is the 
day chosen for the commencement of the ceremony, and the thfili is tied on 
the following Friday, the only essential being that the Monday and Friday 
concerned must not follow new-moon days. They are indifferent about 
choosing a ''Lakkinam" (Muhtirtham or auspicious day) for the commence- 
ment of the marriage, or for tying the thfili. Widows are allowed to 
remarry. When a virgin or a widow has to be married, the selection of a 
husband is not left to the woman concerned, or to her parents. It is the 
duty of the tTrgoundan to inquire what marriageable women there may be 
in tiie village, and then to summon the Nfittfin, or head man of the caste, to 
the spot : the latter, on his arrival, convenes a panchftyat of the residents, 
and, with their assistance, selects a bridegroom. The parents of the happy 
couple then fix the wedding day, and the ceremony is performed accordingly. 
Where a virgin is married the dowry consists of Bupees 12-8-0 and 7^ 
kandagams of shfimai or ragi: the dowry of a widow is only Eupees 7 and 16 
vellams of grain. The marriage of a virgin is termed "Kalifiuam," or 
''marriage proper;'' that of a widow being styled ^'Kattugiradu" or 
'' tying '' (cf . Anglice ** noose,'' '' nuptial knot "). Adultery is regarded with 
different degrees of disfavor according to the social position of the co-respon- 
dents. If a married woman, virgin, or widow commits adultery with a man 
of another caste, or if a male YellSlon commits adultery with a woman of 
another caste, the penalty is expulsion from caste. Where, however, the 
paramour belongs to the Yellsla caste, a caste panchftyat is held, and the 
woman is fined Rupees 3-8-0 and the man Bupees 7. After the imposition 
of the fine Brahman supremacy is recognised, the Guru having the privil^pe 
of administering the "Tlrtam," or holy water, to the culprits for their 
purification. For the performance of this rite his fee varies fix>m 4 annas 
to 12 rupees. The " TLrtain " may either be administered by the Ouru 
in person or may be sent by him to the Nfittfin for the purpose. The fine 
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imposed on the ofTenders is payable by their relatives, however distant ; and 
if there be no relatives then the offenders are transported from their village 
to a foreign country. Where the adulteress is a married woman, she is 
permitted to return to her husband, taking with her any issue she may have 
had by her paramour. Where a virgin or a widow foi^ets herself she is 
prohibited from marrying the adulterer, as in such case the prohibitory rules 
would virtually have no effect. In special cases a widow is permitted to 
marry her deceased husband's brother. Should a widow remarry, her issue 
by her former husband belong to his relatives, and are not transferable to 
the second husband. The same rule holds good in case of successive 
remarriages. Where there may be no relatives of the deceased husband forth- 
coming to take charge of the children, the duty of caring for them devolves 
on the tJrgoundan, who is bound to receive and protect them. The Yellfilars 
generally bury their dead, except in cases where a woman quick with child, 
or a man afflicted with leprosy, has died, the bodies in these cases being 
burnt. No oeremony is performed at child-birth; but the little stranger 
receives a name on the fifteenth day. When a girl attains puberty she is 
relegated for a month to a hut outside the village, where her food is brought 
to her during that period, and she is forbidden to leave the hut either by 
day or night. The origin and customs of the Y6lagiri Malaiftlis are similar 
to those of the Jav&di Yell&lars, with whom they intermarry. The subjoined 
statement shows the villages, b@riz and population of the two hills in f asli 
1284 :— 



Name 
of the 
HiU. 



Names of K&dB. 



§ 






Beriz of each N&d for Fasll 1284. 



Land 

Assessment 

and Road 

Fund, 



Tamarind 
Bent 



Total. 



Jay&di< 



Telagiri. 



1. Nel Vasal Nad 

2. FudorNad 

8. Pungampattu Nad 
4. TenmalaiNad 
6. Mtilaikadu Nad 

6. BargfirNad .. 

7. Pallappa Nad . . 

8. NadupattnNad 

9. Bhimakulam Nad 



1. Yfilagiri 



Total .. 



• • . 



Grand Total for the two 
hills 



11 


2,218 


8 


1,666 


10 


1,054 


10 


1,674 


5 


380 


24 


2,142 


36 


2,260 


17 


2,060 


17 

138 

6 


3,666 


17,799 


1,660 


144 


19,469 



RS. A, F. 

1,060 10 7 

683 11 2 

676 8 8 

626 1 1 

183 8 9 

1,239 4 

1,609 9 1 

1,131 12 2 

2,041 14 10 



9,343 4 



1,608 14 2 



10,961 14 6 



HB. A. F. 



40 8 



36 8 
18 



71 

110 

36 

40 



















360 



as. A. p. 

1,101 2 7 

683 11 2 

676 8 8 

661 9 1 

201 8 9 

1,310 4 

1,709 9 1 

1,166 12 2 

2,081 14 10 



49 



9,693 4 



1,667 14 2 



399 



11,360 14 6 
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OoMMTNICATIOyB. 



The following ifl a list of the oommunications in the 
taluk: — 



Local and Impmal Roadi, 



• • 



• • 



Trunk Boad No. I . . 

Trunk Road No. V .. 

Tirupattir to Salem vid ManjavSdi 

Do. to Mallapp&di 

Do. to Alangftyam and Kallapftrai Boad 
Do. to Singftrapett 

Jolaipett to Nftttrampalli 

Bailway Feeder to TirupatOr 
Do. to Ysniambftdi 

HotHr to NftttrampaUi 

y ftniambadi to Alangftyam 

Boad from Trunk Boad No. Y to Alangftyam Boad 
Do. do. do. to Singftrapett Boad 

Boad connecting the Tirupatur town with the Manjavftdi 
Road .... 

Boad from Tirupatilr and Yftniambftdi Boad to the Tirupa 
tOr Bailway Station . . 
Do. Singftrapett Boad to Mattrapalli 
Do. TirupatOr to Pudupett 
Do. Alangftyam Boad to Koil^ • • 
Do. Alangftyam to Beddiur on Javftdi Hills 



Distance in 
Miles. 
19* 
22 



n 
II 

22 

10 

4 

a 

X 

% 

II 



a 



i 



1 
5 
1 
6 

130} 



This gives an allowance of 1* miles of road for every ten square miles of 



area. 



The following roads were constructed wholly or in part during the 
famine : — 



• • 



Pudupett to NftttrampaUi 

Mattrapalli to Yishamangalam 

Boad from Singftrapett Boad to F@rampatt 

Do. Alangftyam Boad to Marimfinikuppam 
Do. Mallappftdi Boad to Feriakaram 

Chelatampalli to Agaram 

Boad from Trunk Boad No. Y to Alangftyam Boad through 
the bed of the TirupatOr large tank 



Distance in 
Miles. 
4 



. • 



2 
1 
1 
1 

\ 



The road through the bed of the Tirupatur tank, and that from Nftttram- 
paUi to AgrahSram ought to be kept up ; but the others are not worth 
the expense. Generally speaking the roads in Tirupattir are not up to the 
mark of the sub-division ; but it is to be hoped that better results may 
follow, now that the Local Fund Boards have been made independent of the 
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Pablic Works Department. It would be inTidiouB to select one road in this 
taluk as worse than another, portions of all having been bad or almost 
impassable for years. To go from TirapatOr to a village at the other side 
of the tank a circuit of five miles round was necessary ever since the cyclone 
of May 1874. The Singftrapett road also was blocked by the culverts being 
carried off. Trunk road No. Y was blocked during the greater part of the 
famine at Eftkankarai, and similarly Jollarpett was cut off from Tirupatilr 
by-road. The bridge between Yftniambadi and the railway station was 
carried away in 1875, and that between Yfiniambftdi and TLrupatur also. 
The taluk badly needs efficient supervision in respect of its communications. 
The railway which passes through it has stations at Yftniambftdi, Tirupatur 
and Jolarpett, the latter being the junction of the Bangalore Branch line. 
TimpatOr, lihe kasba of the taluk of the same name, is situated about 

5 miles from JolfirpSttai on the South-West line of the 
Madras Bailway . The inhabitants number about 1 2, 837, 
residing in 2,823 houses. The Head Assistant Collector, Tahsildar, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, IMstrict Mimsif , Bange Officer, Forest Overseer, 
and other officials have their head-quarters here. The native town is rich 
and weU built, lying all on the east of the trunk road, while the Europeans 
live on the west side nearer the railway station. The trade is chiefly in 
grains, cloths, lamp oil, and hides, for curing which latter there are some 
two or three lai^ tanneries in the hands of Chettis and Labbais. The 
town has also a large Brahman population. It is the centre of a network 
of roads leading to Madras, Dharmapuri, Salem, Krishnagiri, Yfiniambfidi, 
AlangSyam, SingftrapSttai and tTttankarai. The Tirupatur tank is one of 
the largest in the district, receiving the drainage of 75 square miles. The 
London Mission have a branch here and a small chapel. The French 
Mission Apostolique is also represented by a Missionary, who resides at 
£oilur, about 2 miles away. The town, which is kept dean by a sanitary 
establishment maintained by voluntary contributions, is very healthy and 
the water-supply is good. The pretty tope in which most of the public 
offices are situated contains about 13 acres, and is resorted to in. the morn- 
ings and evenings as a pleasant lounge. The Local Fund Board have 
recently built a substantial hospital for the treatment of the inhabitants. 
An Anglo-Yemacular or Taluk School is maintained, in which an excellent 
middle-class education is given, and any visitor who tries to puzzle the 
sharp-witted boys in Arithmetic is likely to retire baffled and ashamed of 
himself. The town h&s always been a favorite station, being chosen by 
Colonel Head, the first Oollector, as his head-quhrters, and Mimro's opinion 
of its surroundings has already been given. The town has been much 
improved of late years. The original camping tope was started by 
Mr. Woodroof e ; the park in which the public offices stand was amalga- 
mated, from four separate iU-kept compounds, by the writer, who procured 
the funds for the bandy-stand, one of the best in the district. The tope 
adjoining the latter is called after Mr. Atkinson, G.S., who started it in 1872. 
The Chetti-kulam was cleaned out during the famine at the expense of the 
Chettis, who subscribed to get a steam engine from Madras to pump it out : 
it had not been emptied since '' Atchya Yarusham," 1866, the year of the 
previous famine. The Local Fund Board have contributed a good drawing 
▼ell, which rarely holds water, and Qovemment a substantial and comfort- 
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able Sub-Jail. The Tahsildar and Distriot Munsif howerer liave been leCl 
out in the cold, and their offices are disgraceful. i 

Fifteen miles to the north of Tirupatur and on the bank of the Palftr, 
yaniamb&diy the second town in importance in the district. The populatioi 
of Yftniambftdi proper is indeed only 8, 1 23, but, under the common name, 
included a duster of viUages and pettas whose population aggregates 20, 4< 
souls. These Tillages are Goyindapuram, KhftderpSttai, Ambt 
Bahimftnpettai, Ohennamp§ttai, PeriyapSttai and Tirumfinjdlai. To th^ 
west of the town the FfilSr divides into two branches, one, reinforced b] 
the Nekundi river, retaining the original name, and the other being kno^ 
as the Janap&r. Further east the FolSr again bifurcates, one bran< 
returning to the Janap&r, and another, known as the GK)Yindapuram rivei 
running past the kaoheri and joining the JanapOr outside the town, 
two islands thus formed the main portion of the town is situated. Th< 
accompanying map, which is fairly correct, gives a good idea of the positionl 
of the town and shews also the g^ynes thrown out to save the south bank! 
from further erosion by the stream. The damage done in the floods of 
1874 and 1875 was considerable : the stream then came down in great foroe, 
swollen by the bursting of a large tank in MaisfLr, and washed away large 
portions of Periyap6ttai, BahimftnpSttai and Ohennamp6ttai. The inhabi- 
tants mostly fled for refuge to Gbvindapuram, while the banks, some twenty 
feet high, fell in huge masses into the stream, which engulfed houses, 
mosques, Ac, in a moment, no trace being left to denote where they stood. 
The groynes have never been thoroughly tested yet, and it may be feared 
that even greater damage will ensue when the next flood comes. The cause 
of the disaster was principally the encroachment on the valuable river 
Furambok by riparian owners, who planted cocoanut topes and fenced in 
the river bed, thereby giving the water a set to the opposite bank. Some 
steps were taken to remedy this, the principal offender giving much trouble 
in the Law Oourts, and some approach to a proper alignment has been made, 
but not enough. The town is almost entirely Masalman and is a great 
centre of trade, the Labbais and Masalmans having branch establishments 
or partners in Bombay, Foona, Madras, Sholaptlr and other distant places. 
The trade is chiefly in grain, cloths, hides and oil. For the curing of the 
hides there are some fifteen large tanneries, the supply of bark — AvSram- 
pattai — ^required for the purpose being largely supplemented from HarSr. 
The town is healthy and the water-supply good. The Deputy Tahsildar 
and Sub-Magistrate has his office here, one of Mr. Ohisholm's pretty Swias- 
cottage looking structures, in a handsome tope next the river. The town 
generally is mean and dusiy. A conservancy establishment, maintained 
from local subscriptions, keeps the streets and lanes tolerably dean. The 
name is supposed to signify the diy of oilmongers (Yfiniars). This however 
would not satisfy native tradition, which ascribes a more marvellous origin 
to the name. According to this the name was given from the following 
circumstance which is embodied in the Furftnam of Adik6swaraswSmi in 
the village of Jfiri Devastfinam. The myth is that Brahma and Saraswati 
had a dispute as to their relative share in the creation, and that Brahma 
cursed his wife, condemning her to remain dumb. (Tantsene animis csbIob- 
tibus irsB?) While the lady was obliged to keep quiet, Brahma com- 
menced to perform a Yftgam ; on which Iswaran (Siva), appearing, said that 
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the Y&gam should not be performed without Saraswati, and set out to bring 
her. When he found her he released her from her penance, on which she 
eommenoed speaking. The place at which this occurred was then named 
Tfini-pSdi^ hence Yftniambftdi, Yftni being an ai4a$ of Saraswati. The 
other chief towns and Tillages in the taluk are Adiur (population 1,599), 
Agrahfiram (1,373), Andiappanur (1,897), Alangftyam (2,435), Farfindapalli 
(542), F@r&mpatt (1,908), Pudupett or more properly AmanSmkoil (1,335), 
Nfttorampalli (1,557), SheyattOr (1,035), MotGr (1,284), Jolarpett (1,024), 
and Yellakuttai (2,810). Kftkftnkarai, Koratti, Mfidapalli and Mattrapalli 
are also important Tillages. Jolarpett, population 1,024, is a small village 
and railway station at the junction of the line from Madras to Beypore 
with the Bangalore Branch Line. It has a considerable sprinkling of 
European and East Indian residents, all connected with the railway. The 
portion of the village belonging to the Bailway Company is neatly laid 
out with ample spaces, sanitary conveniences, &g. The rest-house for 
BoMiers on march is near the station and in charge of a resident rest-house 
sergeant. A handsome chuttram for native travellers has been built by 
the Local Fund Board, on the standard plan, with a neat tope in front. 
The native portion of the village is dirty and squalid. The village itself 
is situated about three miles from the foot of the YSlagiri Hills, which 
form a pleasing feature in the scenery. It is about five miles north of the 
town of Tirupatur and nine miles south of Yftniamb&di. The weekly fair 
held here is one of the largest in the district. The name is said to be deriv- 
ed from ** Jslar," the Telugu for '* fishermen," and would therefore signify 
the fishermen's village or pettah ; but this is disputed, some stating that 
the original name was not JolArpett but JolSramp3ttai, and that the name 
was corrupted, after the railway station was made, into Jolarpett. One 
Jdgi Goundan in olden times founded the village, and after him the well 
named Jogi Kinar, one-fourth of a mile north of the village, was named ; 
but how JolfirampSttai could be evolved firom J5gi Goundan it is difficult 
to conceive. 

The village of Koratti is mixed up in the Furftnam of KalahastSshwara- 
sftmi at Tirupatur. The story is that a Bishi named Jadurkhan had made 
a vow to pay a daily visit to Kfisi (Benares), BftmSswaram and KfilOstri, 
under penalty of perishing by fire if he failed in his obligation. One day, 
having alr^idy visited KSsi and Bftmeswaram, he was on his way to 
SJSlastri when he was intercepted by a giantess, who used to awake once in 
six months to prey on pilgrims and then go to sleep again. The Bishi how- 
ever reduced her to ashes ; but the interruption caused him to be too late in 
going to Kalastri, as the sun was setting when he reached Tirupatur. The 
pious Eishi then made preparations for self -cremation, when KalahastSsh- 
waran, appearing, offered him a boon. The Bishi prayed that the God should 
remain for ever at TirupatOr to protect pious devotees like himself : this 
boon was granted, and the adjoining village was named Koratti after the 
giantess. The myth is silent as to the fate of the Bishi, who probably 
cremated himself, and went to Swai^a. A copper shSsanam commemorates 
the grant of a village named Bsjfimangalam, south-east of Tirupatur, by 
Acbiita Bfiyan in Salivahana 1455 (A.D. 1533). This Achuta Bfiyan was 
one of the kings of Yijayanagar, brother and successor of the famous 
Krishna B&yar. His roign lasted from 1530 to 1542 A.D. ; so the shOsanam 
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was granted in the commencement of his rule, at which time the whole of 
this tract was subject to Yijayanagar. Elrishna BSjar, by about A.D. 1512, 
had restored the authority which his predecessors had temporarily lost here, 
and had added the whole of the Dravidian provinces to his dominions. 
Nothing occurred to interfere with the Yijayanagpar rule in these parts for 
a full century after that date. The grant preserves the genealogy of certain 
Tuluva kings, and records that Tirupatur was a subdivision of the district 
of Meyyal, in the kingdom of Mulvai. It also gives grounds for the infer- 
ence that AndainSdu was the ancient name or synonym of the Javfidi malaL 

The chief annual festivals are the Mohurram, which is a moveable feast, 

celebrated on a large scale at Tirupatur and YSniambfidi ; 

Pam and Fbb- ^g Ponniamman festival celebrated at YftniambSdi in 

TIYAL8. 

August ; the car feasts at Koratti in March, and at Mada- 
vSlam in May ; and the Fongal which is celebrated in January in eveiy 
village. The diief weekly markets are held as follows : — Sunday at Kottilr 
in the PaohOrfirka and at Ffirftndapalli ; Monday at Tirupattb*, Madavfilam 
and Nftttrampalli ; Tuesday at Mattrapalli ; Wednesday at Jol&rpett, 
PachOr, MotOr and Koratti ; Thursday at Pudupett and Alangfiyam ; Friday 
at Kftkankarai, and Saturday at Yfiniambadi. The taluk is better off in 
the matter of weekly fairs than any other taluk in the district. The vil- 
lagers take a keen interest in the fairs at their respective villages and any 
attempt to change the accustomed day is vigorously protested against 
Cloths, brass vessels and sundry articles change hands at all fairs. At 
Mattrapalli and Pudupett, and also at Kskankarai and YSniambfldi, cattle 
are sold. 
There is no record of imports and exports, and since the abolition of tiie 

Motarpha none such is possible. Paddy is exported to 
iMF^sT* ^^ Calicut, rice to Avanfisi and Bangalore, and wheat to 

Madras. The YSlagiri or Y&niambfidi wheat is noted for 
fineness, having been pronounced to be the best of all kinds competing 
before a committee held for the purpose. It is only a piiy that more of it 
is not grown. Nut (Areca-nut) is said to be imported, as also yam, from 
Siramugi and Berar ;^ but this is doubtful. Pepper comes from PfilghSt 
and salt from Madras. Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company have, or had, a salt 
agent at Tirupatur. Ghee, lamp oil, dhoU and jaggery are also exported 
in different directions, and tamarind fruit goes to Pondicherry iftid Madras. 
AvSrampattai (bark for dyeing), hides and ghee are imported from the 
adjoining taluk of 'O'ttankarai. 
„ The following return shows the provision for edaoatioB 

m the taluk m the year 1879 : — 



1 Query Beyporo P 



hkopatOb TAtiTnc. 



Kfklk 
lirnMor T«niid> 



DeaaipttoD «( BebMd. 



IGddle 

London Hlnioii QitW 
Mnol, SdHT arnno- 

London ViHliniADhoal, 



hi^Wi KDd Trunll, 4th Dppw 
IngtWi, Tumi] and Tahiga, 1(1 

C&Mllbf«ta. 

»ullib,TuiilluidH1ndiuUiil, 



Xni^bkATMlL Ml da do. 



Thwe is bnt one Polioe InBpeotor tear the whole taluk. There ue Polio« 

stations at the following plaoea :-~-Tirupat(lT, Motflr, 

AlongiSyam, MattrapoUi, Kandali, Nsttrampalli, JolSr- 

pett RBd YAniambftdi. ^e loUoviii^ is a statement of gram orimM for 

theyeaTBl874-187<:— 



Hktnn at OfleBOa. 



1371. 



DaooitT 

HwurfiwHng 

ThsH 

Hmder 

AtKw, Mwohwi, Jte. ' 

Bobboy 



The Superintendent writes as foDowB of the ei^t stations ; " the most 
important is Toniambftdi, where an Inspector or the AsBistant Bnperinten- 
dent ahonld always be present during the last three days of the Hohnrram, 

' The OM* of Anon harnag been ledgered wiU Seiioiu Mluluef and other Cognate 
OflMtcea, cHmot be ginn aepwUelf . 
TOL. U. 42 
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as alflo at Tirapatfir. In 187S the Bailway employes at Jolkipett aad the 
Tillagera had a great fight during the Mohuzram. The statjon \^bb a bad 
reputation for theft, and during the famine a' regular gang waa organifled 
to plunder the grain waggons. There are a few Koravars at Ntttraznpalli, 
and KoraTars pass through it on their way to Coopum. The Malaifilis in 
the hills of this division oocasionaUy report a daooity, whioh is always 
found upon inrestigation to be a maniage dispute in which two parties 
claim the right to many a girl or something of the kind. Large quantities 
of stolen timber are sent down to Yftniambsdi from Alangftyam, there made 
into bandies and sent to Haidarabad." 

There are many good camping-grounds in the taluk. That at TirupatQr 

is perhaps the worst, tents being generally pitched there 
under the tamarind tope to the north of the Ohettikulam. 
The tamarind is especially to be avoided, but there is no tree whose drop- 
pings are not more or less injurious to tents. In the Head Assistant Col- 
lector's kaoheri compound iJiere is good ground for pitching tents; but 
the shade is deficient, and in the rains the water stands aU over the place. 
If tamarind shade is not objected to there is a particularly good spot for one 
tent in front of the hedge of the Mission compound, on the east side. 
Another tope south of the town on the right-hand side of the road to Dhar- 
mapuri is sometimes used. At Yftniambftdi there is a made camping-ground 
in tiie kacheri compoimd, where the shade is magnificent, but there is not 
enough circulation of air. The ryots' shed in the same compound, if lined 
with kanftts, makes a very good halting-place. The new tope facing the 
railway station, on the east side of the line, promises, when the trees are 
l^wn, to be one of the best in the district. At present the best camping- 
ground is south of the town, on the side of the trunk road, just heyond 
the broken bridge which crosses the Nekkundi river, near tiie village of 
ThuraiSri. At Alangftyam tents are generally pitched in the road under the 
avenue trees : there is a loop line just here, so the tents do not interfere with 
traffic. The camping-ground at MotQr is to the south-east of the village 
under good shade, with a cocoanut tope close by in which it is pleasant to 
walk even, at midday. Owing to the proximity of the Y^lagiris the sunis 
obscured here shordy after 4 p.x. ; and, even in the hottest months, this 
camping'ground is agreeable. The nights there are always cool. It is 
necessary to be carefxd about the water, as there is aburying ground on the 
other side of the river which passes the camping-ground. Neither Mattra- 
palli nor FSrfimpatt can at present be recommended for camping in, as the 
river is apt to isolate the tents at the former place, and the tope is not yet 
sufficiently grown ix> give shade attke latter. In ten years the tope at 1^- 
flmpatt will be superb. Neither at Kfikankarai nor at irmirliili i^ there a 
good camping iground; but at NannSri, on the way to the former, there is 
good shade. Any one halting tiiere will find a subject of interest in 
examining the excavations for wells, which are full of shells to an extent 
rarely seen at a distance from the sea coast. The camping-grounds on the 
Ydlagiris have already been described. 
There is not a single public bungalow in the taluk. That at Nsttram- 

palli was sold, after the railway was made, to TlftTnasftmi 

Ooundan, the big ryot of the village, for about 1,200 

rupees. He and his borotOier Chinnasftmi were oa bad terms^ and ootof 
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ziTabybid agftiiut each other. To Goxnmemorate his victoiy BamaflSmi had 
lunuelf buried in lihe oompoimd. His descendants have no use for the bun- 
gilov ▼here District (Mcers are allowed to halt : one room in it is occupied 
hj the Local FundSchooL The Orr's Ghoultzy at Yftniambodi wai fitted 
up as a bungalow, and can be occupied on payment of a small fee ; but it is 
toodcse to the road to be agreeable. Another of these choultries at Kada- 
Tsoai, half way on the road to 'Cttankarai, was falling into ruins when last 



The following is a list of the religious endowments in 
the taluk : — 



RiUGiors En- 



Name of Village. 



TbapatUr 

AmbOipett 

YaoiaiDbadi 

Feriaksnun 

PbandapaUi 

Nattam 

Sankarapnmn 

Koiatti 



• 



Name of Deity. 



Varadaiaja Swftmi 
T<acliini Naravana Swami 
Dbarvaja Anjanaya Swami 
BrahmSayaTa Swami 
Pattai Kmnara Swami . . 
Pattai Anjaaaya Swami . . 
Ponniammal Jathiral 
Alaga Peramal Swami . . 
Lakahmi Narayana Swami 
AthithSavaza Swami • . 
Praganadaayara Swami .. 
Kalahaathaayara Swami . . 
Javara Harfiayara Swami 
TjakahTni Narayana Swami 
Yenkataramana Swami, Kala Hanthflii 
▼ara Swami • • 



Total. 



Amoimt. 



1 



A. P. 

210 10 11 
21 
48 10 11 

114 10 
36 2 2 
86 5 
13 16 9 

836 1 

142 18 
71 7 8 

162 2 10 
71 7 8 
70 2 

862 11 



1,696 2 6 



lliere are Jungle Conservancy topes at the following Tillages : — TirupatGr 

(5), Yfiniambfidi (8), Jolfirp6ttai (2), OdaaySmatttIr, P6- 
Totraa. rftmpatt, Xrunfimpatt, Jiangftyam and Nimmayampatt 

(1 each). 
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In the majority of cases the meanings of the following words have been taken from 
*' Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms ;" when possible without running the risk of the 
identity of the word being mistaken, and when ascertainable, the correct spelling has been 
giren. Reference has l^en made to the glossary at the end of the 1866 (Dalvell's) 
edition of the Board's Standing Orders, but this glossary has evidently been compiled from 
Wilson. Some notes by Captain Graham, one of the first Assistant Collectors of the Bftiah- 
mahal, have also been ntUised, and a few references have been taken from Shakspear's 
Hindustani Dictionary. The glossary has been prepared with reference to Chapter Y, 
Vol. I only. In some cases the old spelling has becai given to enable further research to 
be rniuia if the meaoings assigned should appear questionable. 



AdamImam signifies the putting a person 
in possession of a thing; so when the 
Tasildar gives a ryot possession of a field 
for which he has applied, he is said to 

* make adamftnam.' This applies to^ the 
mere sanctioning of the application ; 
actual physically putting in possession is 
not necessarily implied. 

Adikalam , probably from adi, adikka * to 
beat,' -f kalam * a thrashing-floor,' was the 
name given to a perquisite enjoyed by 
one of the village servants at narvest 
time. Munro defines it to be the * grain 
mixed with the sand or earth when the 
grain is trodden out,' and spells it 

* adicullum.' 

AoiKWALLAH was the name given to some 
kind of farm servant. There is no certain 
clue to its meaning or to the relation 
between the name of the servant and the 
duties which he performed. Captain 
Graham says that this servant was 
employed by the renter in the same 
capacity as uie Fannayakflran, and that he 
was also to take care that none but the 
m&mtkl or authorised deductions were made 
from the produce, and that the Sark&r 
share was not embcozled. He gives (MAar 
as a synonym for the name, and it is 
possible that the Adikwallah was the same 
as the Udddrit a servant still found in some 
of the yiUages of this district. Wilson 
gives Adhak «» a measure of capacity, 
and adds that in Maislkr it was a gram 
measure ^ 7 lb. Avoirdupois, or a mea- 
sure of capacity, containing about 750 
cubic inches ; also called a Markdf, If 
this be the word meant then the Adhak' 
vfdld was the person who superintended 
the measurement of the giain and distri- 
buted the shares. 

Afkub, a term used to desig^te oultiyation 
without proper sanction, a.^., AfkOd 
tUgubadi is cultivation made witiiout 
previous tender of Darakhast ; concealed 
cultivation. The more correct form is said 
to be Apkkud, the dp implying that the 

VOL. n. 



cultivation is made 3y tke person himself 
independently of any one else; i.e., 
without Darakhdst, For cultivation oon* 
oealed with fraudulent intent the word in 
district currency is ehepdvani, 

AoBAHAiiAic, a Brahman village or settle- 
ment. According to Wilson the word 
is derived from Mta = first + hdra = 
what receives. The idea involved, if 
this derivation be correct, would proba- 
bly be that of Brahman ascendancy. 

AiN, lyen ^OT Apan is a Mahratta corrup-^ 
tion of Ain ^^ which properly means 

* property actually existing — iroecific sum 
or value,' &c. According to Wilson the 
Mahrattas used it to denote ' either the 
original or standard a s s ess ment of tha 
revenue, or the lands bearing such 
assessment.' He shrinks from grappling 
with the meanings attached to it in 
Southern India, which are legion ; #.^., it 
may mean Government lands under 
cultivation, or p^enerally may be used 
loosely as an adjective for Government 
in suoi phrases as * the Ayan lands ^ the 
amftni hmds »» the lands rented from 
Government as opposed to the Mitta 
lands.' Ain also is used for * land 
revenue,' a.^., when it is ordered that such 
a sum be credited to Ayan, this means 
that it should be credited to Land Kevenue^ 
&c. Like many foreign revenue terms 
it is in vogue amongst the official classes,, 
who often have a very vague idea of 
what t^ey mean to express by it. 

Am or Amb is^ in Hindustani,, a mango* 
tree. 

Amanat, coiraptly mmTsuU, = *- depeeit^ 
charge, an^*thing held in trust, money 
deposited m Court;* from Am^ emumy 

* safety, security, protection.' 

Amaxi as used in Revenue language departs 
from its signification of a thing held 
in trust or on deposit. The word is 
generally used to describe the ryotwari 
hinds as distinguished &om the Zamln- 
dui landsy the fnmer being commonly 
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spoken of as ' Am&ni lands.' Another 
meaning involves the idea of a thing 
being managed immediately and person- 
ally by the Government officer: thus 
when an arrack farm falls into arrears it 
is taken under Government management, 
or, as the phrase goes, is taken under or 
managed in Amdni. A jafted ZamlndAri 
is similarly said to be in Amdni. By 
process of time the wozd has come to 
De loosely used as a synonym for Sark&r 
in such phrases as the Ainftni lands « 
the Government lands. In PudukOta 
the word is used to denote lands from 
which the Gk>vemment share is received 
in kind. 
Amildah is a term no longer in use in the 
district, though common enough across 
the border in Maistkr. It corresponds to 
the word Tasildar, properly Tah^dftr. 
used in Madras to designate the heaa 
revenue officer of a t&luk. It is doubtful 
if this is the correct form. Wilson gives 
AdmU or Amil as by itself indicating a 
* collector of revenue/ the termination 
ddr bein^ superfluous ; the Arabic is 
J^Ve which IS quite distinct from J^ie 

or Amal, which means ' business.' Amil- 
dftr according to him is ^erroneously used 
as synonymous with AmU^ the proper 

word being Amaldflr, one who transacts 
business, collects revenue, administers 
justice, ftc. 

Amin, from Ar. owmm ' to trust/ s= * a confi- 
dential agent, a trustee, a commissioner.' 
llie word is used in rcKference to officers 
of various rank ; e.g,^ the Principal Sadr- 
Amln is a judge invested with high 
powers, while the revenue omiM is perhaps 
the manager for Government of an estate 
under attachment, a seller of distrained 
property, or even a prooeas-eerver. 

AnIdi Bamzak, land which has been waste 
from time immemorial. Bantar =» waste 
land and is the form in common use in 
the south ; the correct form is Baat^wr 
or BWi^ar, 

Amaikat, a bund or dam, generally of 
masonry, to retain or divert water for 
irrigational purposes. 

Aramakb Swasttams, written Armany 
SioaatiafiM in the original, is compounded 
of Arwnane^ which in Eanarese means * a 
royal palaces—Government/ and Swds^ 
tyam^ tne primary meaning of which is 
*tiie concution of being well in idl 
respects/ and the secondary meaning 
denotes ' wealth or property, and especi- 
ally mir&si or hereditary land and 
privileges enjoyed by Brfthmans.' Y.S.R. 
conjectures that the two words together 
mean ' S^tutyafnt^ or lands belongmg to 
Brfthmans, which have reverted to 
Government.' I have, however, high 
authority for stating that the woras 
denote ' palace properties/ in the sense of 
estates kept by the old Gt>v6mments in 
their own hands and management, so as 
to be sure of a good supply of grain for 
their troops. Similarly tlie Havdli lands 
were retained by the Mahcnetans in 



the Northern Circars. [Wilson writes 
Hawlli or Hftvali.] The kanddchdrav€^ 
seems to have been something of the same 
nature. 

AusKASHTi, by Read written Armnustp, is 
said to be derived from Are (same root as 
rftjft.^. which in Kanarese means ' govern- 
ment,' and tuuhti or na$htam ^ * loss,' 
and the contribution levied under this 
name was supposed to be for the pnrpoee 
of making good certain losses incurred 
by Government. The tax is said to have 
been analogous to the existing Uoense 
tax. 

Abi-mSra, in the original Arrp maira^ is 
the name given to certain perquisites 
enjoyed by some of the village servants. 
Accordmg to Oiptain Graham it was the 
name given to aU deductions which were 
made from grains in the ear and stmli in 
contradistinction to the Mera, which in a 
limited sense referred to deductions dis- 
tributed by measure after the grain had 
been thrashed. The word Art denotes 
* a sheaf, a heap of unthrashed grain, Sec.,* 
and would appear to be the word in- 
tended, but Y. S. R. conjectures that 
Adi is the correct form, in the seaase of 
' first,' because the Adi-mera was distri- 
buted first and the Jtera afterwards. I 
cannot agree with him, looking at the 
rest of the fonn, and it would seem to be 
a straining of the original, for Ari answen 
very welf to the explanation given by 
Captain Graham. 

Akzi, ' a petition, address, memorial.' 

Ayaxat has many meanings. The whole 
land belonging to a village is its Ayakat, 
and the *■ wet land ' is the nanja Ayakat. 
The Ayakat of a tank is the wet land iiri- 
gable oy that tank, but the word is 
sometimes improperly used to designate 
the waterspread of the tank. 

Atak. See Aixu 

Atilwab is not found in Wilson, and is said 
not to be found in any of the Persian or 
Hindustani dictionaries available for 
reference. It is also written Ivdwar 
and Ailwar and Ailwftr. It is said to be 
a word of modem origin, in colloquial use 
amongst MasalmfcnB to express ' on tibis 
side ' or * of late,' in oontradistinction 
to j«JL^ meaning 'the other side* 
or * of old. * lyilwar or Ayilwar means 
'subsequent' or 'recent,' and as used 
in the phrase AyiUoar nm^ means wet 
land recentiy (or at any time since the 
Faisal) converted into such from diy 
land: the phrase fnu^ taram mm^ j» 
limiiBjrly uwd in opposition to I'aMs/ mutft. 
It has been suggested that the word 
Bfftewwrry (q.v.) is some form of Ayil- 
war, being umd apparently of Parakudii 
who have reeenUlif taken up lands in a 
village other than that in which they live. 
Vid/e infra tub voe. 

Baohatat is garden land, generally wet 
land, from Persian Bdgh, a garden. 

BIjiBA or Bajra is another name for the 
grain called Xambu or FanieHm ip^ 

KvMPm 
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Balaghat, the tntot above (Jbdla) the ghftts : 
geaenJlj used for the HosQr Talnk. 

Balla. or buUah is a Eanareee word for a 
measure (aocording to WUson) of 2 seeM 
= 48 doable himdfuls. It varies in 
capacity. The word is probably the same 
as the Tamil V$lUm or Vallam. 

Baltabuov is a tax on oattle: instead of 
bein^ at so much per head, it is calculated 
at so much per tail; Bdl in Kanarese, 
lijke ViU in Tamil, signifies a taiL Torttgu 
is a brokerage or fee ; the word is com- 
monly written BaUam^ai which appears 
to be wrong. There is a verb te^u ' to 
pa^ taxes,' and Wilson gives ttrigey 
wluch is said to be correct, but Tarugu 
is the spelling in the dictionary. 

Banzar = waste land ; properly ha^jar or 
^njmr, but the form kiuar is stereotyped 
in the south. 

Baxzah zAwts =s waste land. In the 
original this was written hunjur zemeon^ 
but this was evidently a dericfd error. 

Bakahmahal, the twelve palaces, signifieB 

* the tract ruled from the 12 palaces ' and 
is now synon3rmous with the t&luks of 
TirupatQr, Enshnagiri, Dharmapuri and 
tFttankarai ; vide page 83, Vol. I, Note. 
The plural is here formed according to 
the analogjr of the Hindu dialects in 
which the singpilar form is used indiffer- 
ently for the plural ; this is legitimate, 
as the first put of the compound is 
Hindustani. Mahal however is Arabic by 
origin, and in Arabic makes its plural 
muAdl. 

Barhai {barhS, i P), written burroff by 
Graham, is a carpenter ; Uiere is a Kana- 
rese word badagi for the same thing, 
and it is not clear from whidi language 
he was transliterating. Forbes writes 
harkay I (and Bhakespear either barhd, i or 
badhd,%\). 

Batai, ^U), aocording to Wilson, signifies 

the ' division (cs^ = * to divide ') of the 

crop between the landlord, or the Govern- 
ment in that capacity, and the cultivator,' 
He also gives some analogous meanings. 
The word was used in contradistinction 
to Kanddyam or payments in kind, q. v. 
infra. The word BtUdi is now extinct in 
tlds district, where it has been supplanted 
hy wdramy but survives across &e fron- 
tier in MaisOr. 

Battavarthi Inax is a species of favourable 
tenure or Inam. The word battavarthi, 
properly spelt Battavaratti, signifies 

* propei't y held in severalty, in contrast 
to that which is held in joint shares.' 
(Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms : 
Ixmdon, 1855.) The derivation of the word 
is said to be from Jihatta =s a learned 
Brahman, and Vridhdhi ss livelihood or 
increase ; butit is more probable that the 
second part of the compound is ' vritti ' 
^ ' state or condition,' from vrit * to be, 
to live,' whence vartana^ vartaka^ &c. 

BbrIs, more properly bary^ is the total 
sum or aggregate of an account; tiie 
total amount of a revenue assessment, 



in which sense it cotresponds with jama, 
and lastly the total assessment of a 
district. The bens of a village is the 
sum charged, or the demand, against 
that village for Land Revenue. 
BiDU ^ ' waste or fallow land,' a Telugu 
word by Read written Sheer ^ which is 
probably a transliteration of a Hindustani 
form of the same word terminating in f 

which (as in garh by Tamulians rendered 
gada)y has not its exact representative in 
the Dravidian alphabet. 

BijAVARi. This word was written biginr^ 
and bj/iveri by Munro. It occurs in a 
note on the merat pavable on division 
of the crop in the following sentence : 
* Binda of two candis Blj&vari of paddy,' 
which, when amplified, means ' the dism* 
bution of eheapse (binda) usual in the 
case of land of such an extent tiiat two 
candis or kandafams of grain would be 
required for seed-corn to sow it with.' 

The word Bij or BhiJ ^^ (with which 
the T^unil byam ^ * testicles ' is proKably 
coimected) means ' seed.' These are no 
doubt all identical with the Sk. vya = 
seed. Bydvari or Bijwari meant in 
Maistlr, and in the adjoining district of 
Salem when under Maisttr rule, ' the 
extent of land computed according to 
the quantity of seed required to be sown 
in it.' A secondary meaning was 'the 
allowance for such com.' 
BiNDA -s a sheaf (Mahratta). 

BrIhmadataic is any grant or perquisite 

appnipriated to Brahmans. 
BuLLXR, a synonym for Moehai (Tel.) and 

Avarai (Tam.), the names of a bean crop 

largely grown in the district. 
CandI or Kandi ^ss. a kandagaTTi, a measure 

of varying capacity; properly ikAam^. 

It is also a land measure, but is not used 

in that sense in this district. 
Chai. See Che^. 

Chauxi, * a police or customs station.' 
Chaukidar, * a watchman, a police or cus* 

toms peon.' 
Chautati (or Chauthai), Pulvari, See 

Pulvari. 
CuBT, a land measure ^ 1*302 acres, or 120 

kuHs. See Chapter V, Vol. I, p. 246. 

Ghixat Ptjlvdi are wet lands which have 
been ploughed but not sown : the word is 
commonly written ehikud* Wilson gives 
ehikat which he defines to be clayey soil. 

Chillarai Dharma Kharch, literally 
' petty expenditure for charitable pur- 
poses ;' some deduction appesfs to have 
oeen made from the crop on this account. 

Chillarai Kudis, written chilliar eudeee by 
Read, signifies * petty ryots,' ryots who 
have small holdings. 

Chit, a note or letter ; a Bcrap of paner 
containing a memorandum. The word is 
lengthened in Tamil, being pronounced 
ehlta. 

CooR, a grain measure, said to be same as 
kudo in Hindustani and kolagam in Kana- 
rese. The latter, according to Wilson, =s 
one-twentieth of a kandagam or 3 bushels, 
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which seems to be right. The table is 
apparently : 1 balla = 2 seen ; 16 UtUu 
« 1 ooor ; 20 eoors « 1 Vandagam. (Hie 
suggestion is kuii {^d^), but this seems 
doubtful. XuU is a land measure, but 
not, so far as is known, a grain measure, 
'^^nison ignores both kndo, Kaji and ooor ; 
but gives kOri, coniectnred to be Hindns- 
tani, and stated to be a grain measure in 
MidnapOr. It is said, nowever, that a 
' ooor ' is the amount of seed sofficient ftor 
sowing one kuli. 

Daytab, * a record, resistor, aooonnt, &c.' 
The offioe in which m public records are 
kept. The word now is used for a bundle 
of records, or the cloth in which they are 
tied : this, being made of common dan- 
garee, dt^mr is by novioes mistaken for 
du9ter. The word daftar was f oimerlj 
used in the sense in which portfolio is 
now used, «.^., when a man took charge 
of a certain office he was said to ' tiJcetfae 
daftar.' 

Dakda-kattu, or Jh rndku t in Munro's 
ori^pinal, was the name of a < perquisite 
enjoyed by the sifter or winnower of Uie 
ffrain, the perquisite of the Jttakdran ;' 
from Munro's note it appears to have 
4X>n8isted of such fpndn as was carried 
away by the wind along witii the 
chaff, but according to Captain Graham 
it was a specified proportion of the crop. 
According to Wilson the word signifies 
* a wisp of straw bound round the bottom 
of a heap of grain, the area within which 
the com is thrashed.' 

Dabakhast is primarily an application of 
any kind, and is generally applied to 
applications for luid for purposes of 
cultiyation : it also means a bid at an 
auction. 

DabaxhIstdab is the person who makes 
the Barakh&st. 

Dabbab, * a court, a royal court, an audi- 
ence or levee.' Darhdr sometimes stands 
for darhdr^khareh, ^ ' (1) political and 
diplomatical expenditure, court charges ; 

(2) charge for presents and ^tuities 
made to princes and public functionaries ; 

(3) bribes ; (4) in many places, under the 
old [and new] regime, an addition made 
to the assessment by the Gbyemment 
officers or the Zamlndars, on the plea of 
providing for gratuities exacted by their 
superiors or the State on their payment of 
the revenue.' It is in this latter sense 
that the word is used in Mr. Sullivan's 
report. 

DIbooha is an officer charged with police 
or excise duties. The word is ^nerally 
pronounced dardga^ but is becoming obso- 
lete, the appointment no longer being 
maintained. 

Basabandak Inam is land held on a favor- 
able tenure for the maintenance of some 
irrigation tank. The derivation of the 
word implies that one-tenth of the income 
derived from the work is set apart for this 

Suipose. The word is commonly written 
huwundum. In the BalAghat the cor- 
responding term is Koditfai, q.v. 
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Dastax, ' a passpori or permit ;' an mdsr 
for supplies. 

Daul. SeeDowle. 

Dfin. SeeDeed. 

*' Dibd " ANNA signifies an increaae of 1) 
anna per rupee of the original aimf—mfiiit, 
imposed on certain lands in the "ftf^f g h ftt : 
the word Iked is stereotyped and scanaly 
admits of reform as it is derived from a 
Mahratta word, signifying 1 ^, which defies 
transliteratioa. Thib Hinduatani is ib J 
ixrD^rh, -^ 

DisBicuKHi, the offioe or dutv of DS^kmUrky 
who was the chief (iiii«Ji;A) of a district 
'or D9fmm), DMwutkM auLso means the 
fees or perquisites levied by the J)S§Jkwmkh, 
Dethmukhi Indmt were the lands attached 
as remuneration to the office. The posi- 
tion seems to have deteriorated to the level 
ofaBevenue Inspector, as J>ithmmkk is 
defined as a District Revenue Officer who 
superintends the cnltivatioin, reports on 
the state of the orom, &c (St. O. Bd. of 
Bev., Dalyell's Edition.) My attoitioa 
has been drawn to the fact that the 
Sanskrit ^ (e) is always long and requires 

no accent. The words however which I 
have marked have become embedded in 
the Tamil, which has botti the e and 6, 
(jfr and ^^^ and I have therefore tiiought 
it better to retain the accent. 

DisKULKABANi was the district aooountaat, 
whose duty it was to prepare a general 
account from the several statements of tiie 
village accountants. J>e9kulkar€m%'Imm 
or F«r<tofNi was the percentage on colleo> 
•tions of the revenue allowed than as 
remuneration. 

Dbvadatibwa. i)0PAte is a corruption (pro- 
bably Mahratta^ of Derhwa, which seems 
to be almost identical with pevh and 
signiflesoneandah^. i>0vadatinMisth0 
name given to the assessment = one and 
a half times the dry assessment, chari^ed 
in certain places on dry lands in which 
wet cultivation was made by means of 
wells. 

Dbvadatam was land or allowances fertile 
support of a temple or endowment. 

Dbvata Khabch, m Colonel Read's origiiial 
dawita khureh, = the khareh or expense 
incurred in offerings to the Dovata, 
or tutelary deity of the village. Some 
contribution under this head appears to 
have been habitually levied by toe chief 
man of the village from tiie ryots. 

Dhabma Khabch, expense for chariiaUe 
purposes. 

Bhabmakabtta signifies the manager of a 
temple, and appropriator of the benefits 
derived from it. 

DiTTAMis an arrangement or settlement; 
specially applied to a sort of prelinonsiy 
J amabandi held by the Tasilditr prior to 
the regular jamftbemdi held by the OoUeo- 
tor. At the Dittam an account was taken 
of what the final settlement of the rereDoe 
for the year would probably be, a memo- 
randum bein^ tak^ from each rjrot of 
the extent which he intended to eultivatA- 
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DiiTAM BAHXAB. IB land left waste out of 
ihe J)iUQm or extent agreed upon to be 
the ryot's holding for the year. 

DowLB, properly JDaul ( J^*>)f as appUed to 

Ahkari matters means an agreement be- 
twoen & renter and his shopkeeper by 
wlueh the latter agrees to take a oertain 
quantity of spirits for sale eaoh month ; 
this quantity is the amount of their JDtml. 
I>owle also means an * estimate or ▼alua- 
tioB,* in which sense it is used by C3aptain 
MacLeod. 

DuBOAifs, hiU fdrts, genenlly called Drfigs. 

Sbswa&ey. See JSyrewazry. 

SBrKiviuk, aoeoiding to v. S. B., is a tax 
(kmmikm^ on ploughs {er or eru). One 
■nggestiAn is K€iHtkki, but neither word 
can be identified with such books of 
reference as are at hand. Neither word 
is now current in the district. The 
original was written by Bead Jisirlwfifty ; 
ab^t the meaning there can be no doubt. 

Etskwakbt and Ermoarry occur in Captain 
Haoljeod's Instructions to Surveyors: 
from the context it is plain that the term 
was used to designate some deduction 
made in favor of non-resident ryots, so as 
to put them on an equal footing with the 
rr^ of the village in which the lands 
tney cultivated were situated. How to 
get this meaning out of J^fsw^rry is not 
very dear. The last part is suspiciously 
like fmriy * a tax,' and the whole word 
looks very like 9r-9ariy or a tax on 
ploughs (9r-ifcafiiXw) ; but this would not 
suit the context. V. 8. B. harks back to 
the doubtful word ^ytAoar, which he inter- 
prets ' subsequent/ and conieotures that 
JEffr§wanry was a non*r6aiaent ryot, so 
ddled because presumably the resident 
ryots would be the first to take up the 
▼illage lands for cultivation, and the non- 
residents would * come after them,' or 
* subsequently.' A very ingenious sng- 
sestion is that the word is Iruvdri from 
Tamil im = ' twice ' + 0i#ri =s ' one who 
pays a share of the crop,' (which was 
onginally all ' paid in kind ' ss v4rwi^ or 
%Q4ram)y «.«., one who pays twice over, 
once in the village under notice and aarain 
in another village where he resides. The 
genius of the Tamil lauyiage would 
however require a substantive to be used 
in connection with this or at least a 
pesBonal suffix. 

Faisal jasti means any assessment or pay- 
ment levied over and above the fiUal 
fhrwtt, and was in f onner years used to 
designato the charge now called ikva 
/dstif mr'-kiUi, or extra water*rato. 

Faisal Pulvabi. See «nder Fuhari. 

Faisal iirwa, the rato, or iirwa, fixed on 
land at the time of the original survey 
assessment. The Fai$al ttrwa however, in 
this sense, must be distinguished from the 
Kdffomf or permanently and finally settled 
finca, the two terms being by no means 
synonymous. The foutal tirwa was modi- 
fied, as their experience was enlarged, by 
Bead, MacLeod, &c. to suit the oiroum- 
itauees of the xyots or for other causes. 



The/ows/ finom so modified will be found 
in Uie Kdyam (trwa accounts for the 
northern taluks and in the Durmathi 
(Fasli 1210) Patkat accounts for the 
southern taluks, and it is the (trva in 
accordance with these accounts which is 
meant when the /aao/^irva is referred to. 

Fasl jIsti means (a) an extra crop or one 
crop more than usual ; and (b) an extra 
cess formerly imposed on * one crop ' land 
when a second crop was raised on it in 
the same year. 

Fasu is properly the 'crop' (foal) or 
* harvest year.' It now means the r^ 
venue vear counting from the 1st July to 
the 30th J une. This year formerly count- 
ed from the 1 2th, and, in the SalemlHs- 
trict, frcnn the 13th Jidy. 

Gaui>a *» OtmndoHy sometimes pronounoed 
GouTf is the hoaiiWifm of a village. 8<mie 
of the agricultural classes habitually 
append the title OountUn as a sort A 
casto nomenclature after their names, 
but the word applies pttr txetfUnct to the 
head of the village, or the ^r O&tmdam^ 
as he is called. 

Gabob or Omrisai is a grain measure i» 400 
MarkalB = 186*2 cubic feet — 18 quarters 

Ghab^abuov or Urig/s ^ * house-tax,' by 
Bead written furtawytey but the meaning 
given is probably correct. 

GsAT as here used means either a pass 
through the mountains or the mountains 
themselves. 

Gbama Ehabch ax < the private expenses of 
a village, the charges borne by it inde- 
pendently of the pavmente on account of 
revenue.' (Wilson.) Some contribution 
tmder this name appears to be usual 
among the villagers for the performance of 
their festivals and other purposes which 
concern the community. 

QsAXA Samudatam is the property, whether 
land, topes, Ac. , belonging to and ei^oyed 
by the whole village in common. 

Gull See Kuli. 

QimlsTA is the designation of a native 
accountant in the revenue department, 
but all clerks are called gumAstas. The 
word properly denotes an ' agent or 
deputy ' and is used in this strict sense 
as denoting substitutes for village officers 
who are minors or otherwise incapaci- 
tated from attending to their duties. 

GuNTA is a land msasure either square or of 
length : a square ffunta is 121 square yards 
or one-fortieth ox an aere. As a measure 
of length the gunta is a rod or chain 
which when squared forms the square 
gunta, and 40 guntas make an acre. The 
gunta howeverTaaes,^.^., acoordingtothe 
Paimaish accounts of the Bakghat taluks 
a gunta » 144 square yards; see also 
€hap. y, Vol. I, pp. 246-6. As a matter 
of not the square of a lonff measure of 
any len^h is a gunta or kuli, the former 
name being used in Telugu and Mahratta, 
and the latter in Tamil. According to the 
primary signification both words are 
said to mean a pit, presumably a iquaxe 
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pit. Small tanks are also called guntas. 
The word kajJL appears in the somewhat 
poazling shape of * cooshay* in Mr. 
iieiao'B circular, the o) as usual baffling 
transliteration. 

GtTTTAOAi, a lease or agreement of any kind. 

GuTTAOAi-DAR or 'kdr^ * the holder of a 
lease or agreement, a lessee.' 

HajIm, 'a barber,' one of the village ser- 
Tants. 

HIri BIsi, by Oraham written Arty r«tAy, 
was the name of a perquisite given to the 
sweeper, consisting, according to Captain 
Graham, of * the grain remaininy at the 
bottom of the umbar or heap, which was 
mixed up with the dirt.' V. 8. R. 
writes Adi^rdsif probably on the same 
conjecture by whion he substituted Adi- 
mSra for Ari»m9rM. Although the word 
wi does occur in the same table in the 
sense of sheaf, it is not probable that it 
was part of the expression here written 
Sdri^dti, No doubt some confusion 
ocouned in writing somewhat similar 
words, and an ignorant gnmasta may 
have thought that any was the correct 
f onn to be used in all, but this appears 
not to be the case. Mdti was the general 
appellation given to the mSra in dry grain 
{vuk Munro's note), and a reference to 
the table will show that the Sdri-rdsi 
was paid to the toti only. Now accord- 
ing to Wilson Sdri denotes ' a sweeper or 
viDage watchman,' and is therefore 
equivalent to toti. The change of Sdri 
into Arr^ will be intelligible to any one . 
who has never gone beyond the sound 
of Bow-bells. V. S. R.'s suggestion of 
adi seems strained and unnecessary. 

HObali, a small portion of a district. 

HuxuicnIma is a written order according 
to Wilson, but in the sense in which it 
is commonly used it means standing rules 
for the details of Land Revenue assosp 
ment, and generally any collectionof rules 
laid down for revenue administration. 

HuLLUKAVAL or SuUugdvtUu is a tax hud 
on grass lands. SuUu is the Kanarese 
for the Tamil JhUlu or FiUu signifying 
grass. OdvtUu implies the watching or 
guarding ; cf . Tanul Kdfiol, 

HuzvB here means the head revenue office 
of a district or division. 

Idum Paitar, a head of account under 
which were • entered lands on which 
'crops' (paivar) should hereafter be 
planted {iAmj^ «.«., lands the cultivation 
of which was made later in the season 
than ordinary. 

Ihax is strictly a gift, bnt here applies 
to a gift of land either rent free or on 
favorable tenure, and secondly it signifies 
the thing so given. 

Inamdab is the holder of an InAm. 

Ikaippxt, baling water for irrigating land. 

IsnlK, properly IMihdr^ is a prookmation 
or notifi<»tion of any descriptioa. 

Itblwas. See Ayilwar. 

Irmr. See Ain. 

IiiAii£ = a lease. 

IsAiiA VILLAGE ss a rented village. 



JIbitI or Zdbiid, a list. 

Jatt, Jafi%, the local forms of Zdbt^ ZmUt^ 
= * distraint, attachment, aequestFataon.* 

Jaobtb, pro^ly /^Ir, is an assignment 
to an individual of a portion of territory, 
either rent free or on a favorable tenuire. 
It is said to be strictly only a life or tem- 
porary giant, resumable at the pleaaure 
of the sovereign. The /d^Air ia now 
known only as a reward fur past services, 
but f onnerl^ it was not only a reward for 
proved services but also a sort of retaining 
fee for services, generally of a military 
kind, to be rendered in future. In that 
case the tenure may be looked on as of a 
feudal nature. 

Jajca is firstly an amount, aggregate or 
total in general ; but in revenue parlance 
signifies the total demand for assessment, 
or the Bens of a village or district. 

Jamabandi, properly JatiMandi^ ie the 
settlement of tne amount of revenue due 
from a village, division or district, and is 
specially usm to signify the annual settle- 
ment with the cultivators or the ryotwiri 
settlement. 

Jabi as here used refers to lands or villages 
permanently settled, «.^., Mitta villages, 
ftc. The word is also applied to A^prahA- 
rams, &c., not resumed. Its primary 
meaning according to Wilson is * flowing,' 
from which it comes to mean ' current, 
going on, issued;' and it seems therefore 
to imply that the villaffe to which it refers 
has been 6nally settleo, and is not liable to 
resumption or modification of ito tenure ; 
but the different shades of meaning are 
endless, and, as at present used, the word 
seems to be redundant, or a relic of some 
past tradition which has been forgotten. 
1 am however informed on ^;ood autl&o- 
rity that jdri means 'subsisting.' It 
would seem to be used in contradistinction 
to amdnii «.^., an amdni mitta is a mitta 
which by purchase at a sale for arrears or 
otherwise has come into Govenmient 
management ; a/frt mitta is one still heild 
under Uie permanent settlement. 
Jari Mixta is a permanently settled estate. 
This at least is the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, but according to the above it 
means a tubtitting mitta (q.v.) 
Jawaju, properly Ja)wdr^ » 'cholum, 

JiLLY oooBBA was a perquisite enjoyed by 
certain of the village servants at harvest 
time. Captain Graham (seeta/ra) says 
that the plirase was applied to the mode 
ol serving out the ilry grain in the «ar from 
the foorra or earthen pot, which differs 
in sue according to the quantity to be 
distributed. JiUff may be connected with 
a Telugu word meaning * to scatter.' It 
has beui sugsested that the words mean 
that the mans perquiute id what is seat' 
t§r0d from the pot^ i.a., all that falls outside 
a certain circle, as he pours out the 
eontents of the pot of gvain. I have not 
succeeded in satisfiu^ruy identifying the 
word ^oorra. Enquiries have been made 
in MaiflQi, where the Batfti system still 
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obtains, but the jiUy-goMra 10 ignored by 
the natives acrofls the frontier, though the 
other merfts mentioned by Captain Ghraham 
are fJaTnitiaT to them. Such mdrfts, though 
not perhape under the same names, are still 
paid in many, if not most of the villages 
of the Salem District, despite the re-oi^gan- 
isation of the village establishment and 
the Village Service Cess. The village 
officers have had their shares at the 
measuring of the crop from time imme- 
morial, and will probably continue to 
receive them, for the villagers are in many 
ways dependent on the good-will and 
offices of the village servants. It is 
doubtful if this was recogmaed when the 
village service was ro-organised. See 
infrtk, Captain Graham's notes. 

JiTAKASAN. See Jltamk&r. 

JiTAMXAB, cf. Jttam or JUa^^ 'wages,' 
spelt JeetumkoTB by Read and Zid^ur or 
Zidgar by Munro, means * a paid servant, 
one who works for wages.' 

JoDioAi is a favorable or easy rent, or a 
qnit-rent : the amount payable by InAm 
villages other than Sarvtt, or wholly, 
Indm. In8trictRevenueparlance/Mft^0ftis 
distinct from quit-rent, the latter being 
the sum charged on enfranchised Inftms 
under the orders of the Inflm Commis- 
sioner, whereas jodigai means the differ- 
ence between the real value of the InAm 
ffranted and the full assessment of the land 
held as In&m. 

JowA&i. See Jawftri. 

Kachebi or Outeheny signifies a public 
office, generally applied to a revenue 
office. The proper spelling appears to be 
Kaehahri. 

KoDRU, or Kbdo, written Cadra by MacLeod, 
is the grain known in Tamil as varagu =s 
Patpalum frumentae$mm, 

Kadu = ' land, a field, land generally ;' 
it is supposed by some to be a tcorm 
especially applicable to a dry^ field, but 
there does not seem to be sufficient autho- 
rity for this limitation. For a dry field 
there is the special term koUal^ ana for a 
wet field karani, but kadu do^ not neces- 
sarily mean the former only. It also 
means* jungle.' 

Kalavadi, by Read written CsAwntfi, means 
' the ploughing season.' 

Kallv ae toady, defined as the fermented sap 
of different kinds of palm trees. 

Kandagam . See Candi. 

Kakdatam. According to Wilson this origi- 
nally means ' tax, duty, land«taz, ground 
rent, fixed portion ox tax payable at a 
certain time.* In the sense in which 
Captain Graham, who spells it Omdaim, 
uses it, it is understood to mean * rent paid 
in money ' as distinguished from Batii or 
'rent paid in kind.' According to 
"Winalow, K. means a period of four 
months in almanacs ; a period of three 
months for payment of taxes, and 
generally any period for reoeivmg or 
gathering produce. In the BAl&ghat, 
and possibly in other taluks, there is a I 



tenure called KattddckMram, (not noticed 
under that word by Wilson,) according 
to which the ryot who cultivates pays to 
the person in whose name the land is 
registered the Kand&yam or money 
assessment of the land, and enjoys the 
whole of the produce himself. Evidentiy 
such a tenure could only exist between 
friends. The more ordinary word for this 
tenure is l^d or * full ' Kanddehdram, and 
when the cultivator gives half the produce 
to the land-owner the tenure is called Arai 
or < half ' Kanddekaram. 

Kamdi. See Candi. 

Kanoami, according to V.S.R.,i8 * one who 
watches at the time of harvest;' according 
to Captain Graham * he is the grain 
measurer, and in some places his place is 
supplied by the toty.' The Kongdni is 
a watchman or peon, but the name is 
not so common now, and probably the 
functions have merged in tiioee of the 
Toii or Taiaidri, Watchman would seem 
to be the original meaning, the word 
being derived from kan * the eye,' and is 
therefore with propriety used in Tamil for 
the Bishop, irUrKowos or overseer. 

Kanakxv-Pillais, vulgarly ConioopbUeSy 
are the village accountants, from kmn^ 
ahku * an account,' + IHllai, a personal 
termination. 

Kakai. The word karai is used in different 
meanings, but always to describe some 
territoni&l unit formed for administra- 
tive purposes. Thus for tiie purposes of 
the K&veri channels the riparian villages 
are divided into karais for the supply of 
labor. In the B&l&gh&t taluks the word 
karai denotes a Eamam's and Munars 
charge. Prior to the revision in Fasli 
1287 there was but one Eamam and one 
Munsif for each karai, which generally 
consisted of more than one villaffo : 
occasionally as many as fifteen. Now 
however there may be several Munsif s in 
one Kamam's karai, as, when possible, 
each separate villa^ has been allowed 
a Munsif. Aocordmg to Wilson the 
word karai denotes *' a portion of land, 
especially a share in a Mirftsi or hereditary 
ooparoenary village, oru^nally, in gene- 
ral, a determinate and entire share." 
Window gives ' bank of a river or tank, 
border, extremity, edge, boundary, limit,' 
and the real meaning of the word seems 
to be somethinff which has been defined or 
marked off. Tae system of karuu and the 
working under the KftvSri channels is as 
follows: The korais are of two kinds, 
ehinna kurais consisting of 6 cheys each, 
and peri0 karais consisting of 12 cheys 
each. For the maintenance of the Xoram- 
huB (q.v.) the following arrangements are 
in force : Supposing a j>ma karai to consist 
of two ehitma karais A and 6, then A 
has to supply a Korambdl (q.v.) for 16 
days, and at the end of this he is relieved 
by another Korambdl sent for a second turn 
of 16 days' service by B, and so by turns. 
Thns each peria karai is always repre- 
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seated at the Karambu by one K^Mmbdl, 
who is known as the N^itya Korambdl^ 
because he is eontinutUly employed on the 
Korambu, When the number of NUya 
Xorambdls is insufficient, each pgria 
karat has to contribute another Koramlbdlt 
and as by this contribution the number 
of men supplied by esch p^ria karai is 
doubled the Korambdl so sent is called 
EeUipdL (q.v.) On occasions of emer- 
gency two more men are sent by each 
peria karai (one from each chinna kaiai), 
by which the number of men contributed 
becomes 4 (fidlu) for each ptria karai ; 
these two extra men are theraf ore known 
as the ndlu r$itipdli, Mt^ karaia are so 
called because they are eiempt, or 
Muddji, from contributing labor for the 
Korambus; the reason for the exemp- 
tion bein^ that the Mdji kar^U are 
saddled with the expense of the superin- 
tending establishment employed on the 
channels. My attention has been drawn 
to the fact that peria should be periya. 
It is too late to alter this as the body of 
the book has been strucir off. I have 
howeyer written Mdniam, Taiaidri^ MaJai- 
di^f ftc., because the y would be redun- 
dant in English, being practically inherent 
in i when preceding another Towel in a 
different syllable. 

KahaixIbs, in original carrakara, officers 
in charge of a kurai : same as Karaiddr, 
but with a Tamil instead of a Hindu- 
stani termixiation. 

Kabaidaii, the officer in charge of a karai. 
The name is generally synonymous with 
Manigftr. 

KIrakabs. This reading has been suggested 
for the original Carrakartf which I have 
rendered Karaikare, in paragraph 6 of 
Colonel Read's Proclamation, dated 161^ 
Nov. 1796. Kdrakdr (KanyakarP^ » < a 
principal.' This is a very reasonable sug- 
gestion, and is possibly correct. Wilson 
gives a Malayalam word Kardkdr ^ 'the 
principal inhabitants of a village or neigh- 
bourhood.' Whichever word is chosen, 
the meaning is plain from the context. 

EUaxuN, an inferior revenue officer in 
charge of a taraf , or division of a taluk, 
generally corresponding to what is now 
called a Revenue Inspector. The term 
may also mean a derk, writer or registrar ; 
but it is not now in use in EiBvenue 
phraseology. 

KAavAM signifies the village accountant: 
commonly written Oumum. 

Kasba, the chief village or town of an ad- 
ministrative unit of territory, e.y,^ tiie 
Tasild&r's head-<}uarter8 are me Kaeba of 
the taluk. The villap;e in which the Police 
station is situated is the Kaeba of that 
station range, &c 

Kasba Tukkadi, *the division which 
includes the Kasba town.* 

Kaul (Ck>wle) signifies an agreement where- 
by land is held either permanently on a 
reduced rent, or on a reouoed rent subject 
to annual inorement, until either the fuU 



rent of the land is reached, or soeh rent, 
less than that, as may be declared to be 
the highest rent leviable under the Kaui, 
It is in this sense that the word is here 
generally employed. 

Kaul Kist is ue Kiet or instalment paya- 
ble according to the terms of a KatU, 

KauutaiiI as here used signifies the codi- 
fied rules by which the grant of lands 
on £aul was regulated. This differs very 
much from the meaning assigned to the 
term by Wilson. 

KaulnXma Patxat, the land, held on kaul 
tenure, entered in a ryot's paltd. 

Kaul Bhist is the land tax or asseesment 
payable under a Kaul. It is generally 
supposed that Kiel and ShiH are identical, 
but this is not the case. The Shiet is the 
whole assessment payable ; the Kiet is an 
instalment of the same. 

Kaul tIbva, a term principaUy in vogue 
in mittas ; means the net reduced assess- 
ment for which lands are let. 

KIvALi in Telugu means a * watch' or 
* g^ard : ' A tax on ploughs was levied in 
the Bftrahmahal and went by the name of 
Kdvali. It was originally imposed owing 
to the turbulence of the inhabitants, and 
the proceeds were doubtless employed in 
augmenting the Police force, whence the 
name. 

Katam =s * permanent ;' by Munxo written 
Caimi. 

Katam P5nI Kaul, a Kaul according to 
the terms of which three-quaiters of the 
origpinal assessment should be permanemtly 
(Kayam) payable. POna is said to b& 
Maluuthi or Hindustani for three-fourtiis. 

Kaydaniam, the Tamil form of the Teluga 
K&yadhftn3ramu, means * pulse, all sorts 
of seeds contained in pods or legomes,' 
kdy = * pod ;' + ddniam = ' ^;nun.' 

Kaulpatti, a document embodying a stat^ 
ment of the terms of a ryors KetU: 
written Couliputty by Graham. 

Kb&wooals. This word has baffled aU 
researches. The natives deny any know- 
ledge of it, and the dictionaries are aQeni 
It occurs, in a context which shows that 
tookumpan kerteofole were members of the 
subordinate revenue establishment, whose 
business it was to survey villages and 
estimate their capabilities for yielding 
revenue. The words may be tukkadi kir* 
kUne or ' revenue inspectors of the division,' 
but this is a mere conjecture. One oon- 
jecture has certainly hit the mark in 
Bog^iesting for IboihMftpan 'two knm- 
pam' (cf. Jolm Company » Saikir) : the 
same gentleman suggests Kdryakin 
(^ settlement officers or officzalB) for Ker- 
wogals, the whole meaning * two Govern- 
ment settlement officers.^ Another hy- 
pothesis is that Kerwoyale ^ ifcorst-f j^^ 
die or ' men who enquired into tiie distzi- 
bution of kands,' but it is doubtful if 
wffai would carry this sense, and it would 
not fit so well into the context. Wilsoa 
gives Tukm « * seed,' and Kdmeii^ 
daui ^ ' a demand on each ryot* s prodsoe 
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MOCNrdiiig to the DToduce ;' also tukmnrwi 
=3 ' an aooount of the seed sown kept by 
the village aooonntant ;* also tukumsA^toi 
adranoe ci seed,' and taki as * a guess or 
oonjectnre,' and any of these words may 
ocmtain tho key to this enigma, but the 
fact remains tnat the words cannot be 
identified, and such cases constitute a cer- 
tain plea in favor of conrect transliteration. 

Khabch, expense of any kind, 'a cess 
levied on the cultivators to provide for 



Kur is an instalment. 

Bjerbahdi is the settlement of the instal- 
mflBLts, by which the revenue is payable, 
bothastotime and amount, or the written 
rules according to which the dates on 
which the Kitti become due, and their 
proportions to the whole demand^ are fixed, 
KoDiOAX. See KodigG. 
KodioaidXb «b the person who enjoys a 

Kodiffui. 
KoDioB Mamiam is an assipnment of land 
rent free lor the construction or mainten- 
ance of a tank. The spelling seems to be 
nnoertain. The natives pronounoe it as 
prindbed above. There is a Tamil word 
Xoi^MM s= * a pond,* and the EOdi ss 
< calmgnia' (used also in Tamil) seems to 
be an indigenous Kanarese word, as 
K9iig9y however spelt, undoubtedly is. 
The word, which is also written Kodigai^ 
does not seem to convey any idea of the 
exact proportion which such assignment 
beazB to tne whole Ayakat of the irriga- 
tion work, as in the case of the word 
dtua^trndam. It is in use in the B&lteh&t 
taluk only. According to Wilson both 
J)amb0ndam and Kodaga (as he spells it) 
mean the same thing, vis., '* land held 
at a reduced rent,'' or <* lands which had 
been rent-free, but which have been sub- 
jected to a light or quit-rent." Appa- 
rency the proportion of the Ayaxat 
allowed free to the InAmdar for the upkeep 
of the tank was one-fourth, but the pro- 
portion varies in practice. With refer- 
ence to these grants Mr. John Orr, Ck>l- 
lector of the district from 1829 to 1838, 
wrote to the Board of Revenue as 
follows : — 

«< I have the honor to acknowledge the 
reoeipt of your Secretary's letter of the 
6th ultimo, transmitting for my opinion 
some ndee which you propose to intro- 
duce for placing Dasabandam grants 
on a more efficient footing, and also 
some rules for the bestowing of such 
grants. 
*' Uasabandam In&ms for the purpose of 
keeping sources of irrigation in r^Mor 
are, in this district, confined to the four 
BArahmahal and two upper taluks; 
they are principally granted for the 
keepinff up of tanks ; but there are also 
& lew vat anaikats and channels ; ther 
are generally to the extent of a fourth 
of the wet land under the tank or other 
Bouxoe; there are also a few, however, 
lor a fifth, sixth, and eighth of that 
extent ; these appear to have been for- 
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merly granted, not for the formation of 

neV, but for the repair of old sources 

of irrigation, and are in tins district 

r*lliit Ib TttT i^^ther numerous nor 

drabtfai. ^ of largeamount, being 

amount is proba- altogether within 700 

Wynmchhighw.- mpees.* For works 

*^* ^^J constructed within 

the last ten or twelve years it has been 

usual, instead of land, to give to the 

Dasabandamdflr a money payment of 

a fourth of the revenue under the talik, 

and which lor several reasons I am of 

opinion is preferable to a grant of land. 

When the original grantees are alive, 

or their heirs remain in sood droum-* 

stances, the conditions <^ the ffrants 

are generally fulfilled and the tanks are 

kept in efficient repair; where the 

families, however, of grantees are 

reduced to indigence, the tanks, as mav 

be sujpposed, are neglected, and this is- 

especuJly the case with the few small 

InAms below a fourth (of the Ayakat), 

which 9re stated to be inadequate to the 

purpose of keeping them (the iirigatioi^ 

wonts concerned) m repiir.'* 

KOlkIran (from Ao/, * a stick ') isa *stick<^ 

bearer,' a police or revenue peon. The 

name is not now in use in this oistrict, but 

the duties are performed ly the village 

toti, who, as a badge of office, carries a 

hardened bambu, blackened by age and 

fire, and shod with iron; from £e end 

hang one or more little heart-shaped 

pieces of iron. 

KonditOitis are a class of persons employed 

on the K&veri channels, whose duty is 

defined to be that of keeping stray cattie 

off the channel and river^banks and tiie 

fields. E<mdi (Od/renrifL) means ' stray 

cattle,' and votti 09 9tH (j^tlz^) is one 

who drives. According to Winslow 
Kondi (same root as koUai ' murder ') sig- 
nifies < Pillage.' BBareeXbndi-mddusia, 
stray or thievish buUoGk, and Kimdi-mSftf 
* to graae as such.' Kondi is by no means 
a common word, and the name at first 
strongly sc^geets Kondiwtii or one whose 
business it is to open (^tttu) the ring^bunds 
(Kondi OB Xombamii) ; but it is beUeved 
that the meaning first given is the correct 
one. 

KoRAMBV, a dam running out from the bank 
of a river, slopkig diacponally upsti«am, to* 
turn the river water into a channel lor 
iirigatioA. 

Evni, * an inhabitant, a ryot.' The agri- 
cultural classes of tiie more respectable 
kind call themselves 'kudiftnavan' or 
' one who ia a kudi,' and seem to attach 
some Caste rank to the name. 

KlrnniA&lMAT is the customary oontribu- 
tion of labor for petty repairs to irrioa- 
tion work which the ryots are boundto 
give by immemorial custom. The word 
IS always pronooneed MardnuU in Tamil, 
but is properly maintmat or Marmmmat, 

Koxi, a term denoting a square measuler 
which is not constant but varies in extentL 
ift different places. See under Qunta, 

45 
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KumbrIb, the village potter. 

KuNBiB, by Bead written Ck)oml>eeB, is * the 
name of the chief affricoltural caste in 
Central, Weetem and Southern India.' 
According to Wilson < the Kunbis claim 
to represent the pure Sudras of the 
Hindn fln)rBtem,' and Colonel Read api>ear8 
to have been correct in nsingit as a syno- 
nym for Sudras. 

KuRi Tabvou or terig4y also written tarag$ 
and taruffoif is a tax on sheep {kuH). See 
BdUarugu ntpra. 

KuTTAUs (cf. ktudA, kuttu) » partners in 
business^ cultivation, or any other joint 
pursuit. Bead writes Kutaukna, 

KuTTAi K0D10AIDA.B8 «» ' the Kodigaid&rs 
in charge of small tanks or kutiaisJ* This 
seems the most reasonable rendering in 
accordance with the context. Possibly for 
huttai miffht be read katta in the sense of 
« to build/ but this is doubtful. The 
word in the original is laUtneodegadarBf for 
which one conjecture is kattu-guttaJcai- 
dars := * farmers of revenue, but here 
apparently dasbondamdars.' This seems 
stmned and unnecessary. About the 
word kadigai there is no doubt, the only 
question bein? how hutiu of the original 
diould be rendered. 

Lakh = 100,000, generally Bs. 100,000. 

Lakhiraj = * rent free land, land exempted 
for some particular reason from paying 
any part of the produce to the State. 
An Arabic word from 21 * not ' + ^^j&. 

* tribute.' 

LoHAB, the village blacksmith. 

Madi-kadik, a perquisite belonging to the 
women engaged in reaping the crops ; the 
word being compounded of modi * the 
lap or waist cloth,' + kadir ^ * an ear of 
com,' and the whole means * the ears of 
com which the women stowed in their 
waistcloths while reaping, and which they 
were allowed to keep in addition to their 
money wages.' Munro wrote the word 
Mnddi^^tddfr, 

Mafx Karais (strictly MuAdfl), See under 
Karai, 

Hahazabnama, properly MuhCaimdmah^ is 
a document relating to a certain matter 
signed by the parties therein concerned, 
' a joint memorial.' 

Hajlta, cutting or cutting off ; a contract or 
agreement for work, and here specially a 
rent, rate, a fixed rate or rent. Said to 
be derived from Eatt (Ar.) =s * cut off, 
separated,' cf. Wilson, p. 17, tub voe, 
akta ; also see mittd infra, 

Mam^l, customary or custom. 

Malaxali, an inhabitant of the hills. 
Malai = a hill or mountain. 

Manaivatta. This word is doubtful. The 
original is Manavjitta. V. S. B. conjee^ 
tures manai in Eanarese = ' a house,' + 
vatia * a tax ' ; hence ' a tax imposed on 
the number of houses at a certain rate for 
defraying the expenses of village officials, 
&c., on account of public or private 
business.' Wilson gives Manovarti = ' a 
pension, land granted for the subsistence 
of a pensioner/ and as the word under 



reference occurs in a sentence along with 
rofilmf vartanay and other meras^ it is 
possible that manovarti may be the correct 
fonn. Another conjecture is manoti = 

* brokerage.' The question is an open one. 
Manavabi, land the cultivation of which 

depends solely on rain, not being irrigated 
artificially. Manavdri Ntl is the name of 
a species of 'paddy si^poeed to be grown 
without irrigation. There appears to be 
another word written BlAnAvari; the 
identification is difficult. Wilson gives a 
word M&namari, said io be Tamil, and to 
signify a reservoir of water fed by the 
rain only, but such natives as have been 
asked about it deny that any such word 
exists. 

Manava&i, according to V. S. B., is a 
dialectic form of M&navari, but it is 
difficult to speak with certainty about it, 
as the odds are that of any three natives 
each will pronounce the word differently 
and differ as to its signification. 

Mam I am = a rent-free grant of land for the 
performance of public services. The 
village officers had Uieir mdntavu^ so too 
had the temples, &c. 

Manioar or Maniakdran is the village 
officer immediately charged with the 
collection of the village revenue. 

Marxal 07 Marakkiil is a grain measure = 
8 Madras measures or padis and = 800 
cubic inches. 400 Markdl* = aaegaree ar 
faritai. 

Math, ' a religious foundation, a small tem- 
ple, a college for Br&hman students, &o.' 

Mavsb, corrupt for Maued^ 'a village- 
understanding by that term one or more 
clusters of habitotions, and all the lands 
belonging to their proprietary inhabitants 
— a parcel or parcels of lands having a 
separate name in the revenue records, and 
of Imown limits.' 

Melwaram. See JFdram, 

Mera or Meraiy as here used, denotes the 

* grain fees payable b^ immemorial custom 
to the hereditary village officers on' the 
division of the crop.' 

MiRAS, as here used, means ' fees to villsge 
servants, perquisites, &c.' It seems to be 
the parent of tnera. This however is 
disputed, mhra being claimed both by 
Tamil and Telug^ e.^., in Tamil mav 
= ' a manner or mode ' (? cf . mftdiri ?} 
and also * grain fees.' In Telugu = ' a 
Umit or boundary, (cf. polimeia], an 
instalment, grain fees.' The pnioary 
idea is * a dividing off.' In other senses 
as ' Mirftsi right,' &c., the meanings (A 
Mir&s are so numerous that reference 
should be made to a dictionary or some of 
the voluminous treatises which profess to 
explain what mirtM means. Wilson derives 
it trom warat (Ar.) * to inherit,' (cf . ^^}t 
commonly vdrtddr^ * an heir') ; aooordxnj^ 
to ElHs, the great authority on Mirsai 
riffht, this word, originally aignifyisg 
iimeritanoe, is, in Southern India, em- 
ployed as a general term to signify a 
variety of rights, differing in nature and 
degree, but all more or less oonnecfeed 
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nHQk tlie proprietazy poBBearion oriuafnici 
of the Boil or of its produce. ThuB it 
indadeB (1) the right to the hereditary 
poawariop of land ; (2) the mftnyamB and 
mdraia of village omoers and eervants; 
(3) the right to the Sarkar share of the 
prodnoe of land held by special grant as 
loAm ; and in fine, any office, privilege 
or emofannent descending hereditarily. 

Kissii. is a corrupt but stereotyped f onn of 
Mitlj signifying likeness or similitude. 
When land is taken up for cultivation 
which has not been assessed at the settle- 
ment, an aosessment equal in amount to 
that fixed on adjoining assessed land of 
flimilat quality is imposed. This is 
caUed the Miual or MM ttrwai (tirwai 
= rate or assessment). So in classify- 
ing land it is assigned the Mitsdi taram 
or class after the same fashion. JIfistdl is 
sometimes used in sense of ** average." 

Missii. TABAX. See MissftL 

Missal tt kva. See Misefil. 

Mrrrl, the name given in Salem to estates 
created undor the permanent settlement, 
elsewhere called Zunlndftrls. This word 
is nven bv Wilson as pure Tamil, and he 
spdls it £i5tli_/r. It is written in various 
ways as MoQtah^ MtUtah, Mutta, Mittah, 
&C. I doubt its Tamil origin and should 
not be surprised to find that it is identical 
with Makta, (q.v. supniy 8.v.} Makid 
/^Uk«•^ = * a fixed rent,* and MakUharl 

or MakUddr (Mahr.) s * a contractor, a 
farmer, one holding land (U aJixtdrmUJ* 
I should note that Uie natives often write 
MUtsddTj which approximates to the 
Hahratta fonn. Considering that the 
whole Presidency was Mahratta-ridden 
at the commencement of this century, this 
conjecture does not appear unreasonable. 

lliTTADAB is the holder or proprietor of a 
MiitA. 

MiTTADARi signifies that which belongs to a 
MittadAr. 

Hooo. See Mung. 

ICooPAN. See Moppaa. 

MoTABPHA, taxes levied on the manufaotur- 
ingor trading community, e.g,^ loom-tax, 

lions Zabita -a list of establishment or 
persons employed. Mfffm is a Tamil 

corruption of the Arabic {^e^^ * maft-in,' 
^ established or fixed. In the Mttd-4n 
SSdbUd were entered the names of the o^oe 
servants and the salaries to which Uiey 
were severally entitled. 

HvcHiLXA or MuehUikd is the counterpart 
of a lease executed by the tenant to the 
landl(ffd. It also means an agreement, 
often a one-sided one. The word is pro- 
perly Muehmlka or Muehalkd. 

HvDiFPintA&Air is a word which, written as 
M9odmr Foogar in Mr. Gleig's report on the 
fibevaroy HiUs, has caused much heart- 
burning. In this mongrel shape every 
one disowned it and no one oouid conjec- 
ture, even with the context before them, 
what it was supposed to mean. It has at 
lart been ascertained that, in its proper 



garb as Qpi^uLissirjTsir or Mudippu- 
karan it designates, in Malai&li nomencla- 
ture, the man next in nmk to the Fattak&r, 
to whom he stands in the same relation as 
a DewAn to his R&jft. His chief business 
was to advise the Pattakar, assess the 
people, collect and keep the money, and 
finally to deliver it to the Sark&r. As he 
used to tie up the mon^ in bags and keep 
char^ of the latter, he was styled the 
Mudippu-kftran, or person who makes or 
holds uie Mudippuy = * knot' or * tying.' 

MuDBA-MANKU, by Graham written Moodro$ 
MoonoOy was the 'seal-earth' or earth 
(mannu) with which the seal {mudra) 
affixed to the grain-heap was made. 
The earth was made into a paste and put 
on the heap wet, and stamped with some 
mark. Some soiall quantity of grain 
would stick to the seal and t£is was the 
perquisite of the toti by whoifi the seal 
was affixed. Doubtless there w^s more 
than one way of sealing the heap as 
Captain Graham says that streaks of ashes 
were drawn diagonally across the heap to 
prevent embezzlement, and the grain 
which was mixed up with these ashes fell 
to the toti's share. 

MuJABA-BAB is Compounded of M^fards=: 
* authorized allowances or fees ' and 
' deductions from the public revenue for 
religious or charitable purposes,' + bdh 
>e * an item ' or * head of account.' 
Mtyard is probably here used in the 
second sense above given. In the original 
the wcrd was spelt Moqf'ambiuihy for 
which 'measurement charge — janb* was 
suggested, but on what ground is not 
known. The emendation in the text 
seems to be correct. 

MunIsib signifies discretionary. 

MmvAsiB Kavl is a Eaul granted at discre- 
tion, i.^, not necessarily according to fixed 
rule, but at such rates as may seem 
reasonable or expedient. 

MuNAsiB Nanja l^WA is the* assessment 
of irrigated lands fixed at discretion as 
above explained. 

MuNO or MUsf was soelt Moog in old ac- 
counts, and is the Hindustani equivalent 
of Fhtiuolu* Mungo or green-gram. 

MuNsiP, the ViUa^ Maj;istrate : when also 
manigdr^ which is not mvariably the case, 
he is the head of the village. 

M^PAN is the g^eral name of an agricul- 
tural caste, and by Wilson is defined as 
^* an elder, a senior, the headman of a class 
or business, one who presides over plough- 
men and shepherds, &c." The word 
Uterally means ' an elder,' from mu-kki* 
radu 'to grow old,' taidmOppu 'seniority.' 
As here used however it specially desig- 
nates tiie person whose business it is to 
collect ana take coolies to the Koramdu* 
(q.v.) under the Manig&r's coders. See 
also under Karuu 

KId, a tract of country, more generally 
applied to the divisions of the hul tracts, 
which are almost invariablv divided into 
so many JVifdit, each of whicJi oontaiui 
several viUai^ 
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NAiuxMis ismaninff water ^ir); t.#.,wal6r 
which goee to the fields bv xoroe ol gravity, 
and does not require to be raised by arti- 
ficial applianceB such ar baling, &o. 

Naoasi Nilam ifl unasseBsed cultivable 
land, 60 called in oontradiotinction to the 
Tatkat NUam^ or land in private pattas, 
became it belonged to the nofori or 
GoYemment. As written by Bead 
nuggadymUwn the word creates confusion, 
as Nagadi^ being derived from the Arabic 
J^akd =3 money, would, if anything, 
signify land on which a monev-valoe 
or assessment had been ]^Qt, whioh is 
exactly what the JBfagari nilam was not: 
nagati is said to mean ' a palace,' and so 
the land belonging to Gbvemment might 
be fitly called the nttgari land. 

NIlu RbttcppXls. Certain labour is oontri- 
buted for the Eft vOri channels. In emer- 
gency double the number of labourers 
were required and these persons were 
called KettippAls (of. rtfUtpu ss dovhlSf 
derived from rendu =;: two). In time of 
great emergency four tunes the original 
number of labourers were called out and 
these were called the Jfdlu BUtippdU 
(n&lu == 4). See also under Karau 

Naxdavaham is land held rent free forth« 
purpose of growing flowers for the use of 
a tapQ,ple. 

I^AN^A or NaiMai is the name by which 
the irrigated lands are known ; wy are 
called the j^ood (noi) eultivation («A«i)» in 
oontradistinction to the Tu^ja or dry lands 
{piUy inferior + sAoi, cultivatiion}. 

Nakxa BaohXtat signified the cultivation of 
garden crop on Nwyt^ land. 

K&BL> the coooanut tree : the fibre is pro* 
bably named Vdr from this word. 

KiTAWAn or IfdUmoar means the headman 
of a nd4^ or division of a oountry or hill 
tract, 

NiTTAKXIji lands were lands used as seed- 
beds lor growing young paddy to be after- 
wards transplanted. 

NazabanI, * presents to superiors, bribes, an 
extortionate tax, a forced contribution on 
all the people oi a village or district.' 

l^iLANASHTi^ written neUmmty by Bea4, 
looks like 'loss by or on land.' from 
niUm * land,' + nathtam * loss.' V. 8. B. 
oonjectujes that * when there was a fall- 
ing off in revenue by anjjr of the lands 
in oQciipation in the previous vesf hav- 
ing been left tmcultivated, or thrown up, 
the loss was made good by contributions 
from the remaining ryots. This is quite 
in ke^unff with the spirit of the time and 
with fieaa's own roles, but, as with Monai- 
vatta ^d, aremuhtif it isimposaihlato do 
more than conjecture. The word in this 
sense however resembles nildmkhdita, 
which was ' the balance of revenue short 
realized by the public sale of lands ; ti^e 
deficit on &e sale.' This meaning would 
fit in very wdl with the context, and as 
Bead and his assistants were mxm^ 
addicted, to the use of outlandish terms, 
it is no objection to this word that it is 
' of Hindustani and Persian origin. 



NlnlJiis are persons employed under the 
Kaveri channels, whose bustnesa it is to 
plant the sticks or posts in the water- 
current for the purpose ol evaetiiig a 

NuA KorambIIiS. See under Jftty* JTsrasi- 

hdk. 
l^aoAim, a Tillage servant whose businesi 
it is to see that the water for iirigatioB is 
not wasted and tiiat no unfair pavCiality 
is shown in the distribution of it. In the 
B&lftgh&t there are certain officers called 
i^Ttr-fiiiirH^if, (««r cs water -i- mmrmgi^s 
diving^, who, when the tanks are fuH and 
the slmoes are out of order, dive down into 
the sluice and remove the obstruetioa, Ac., 
a somewhat perilous occnpatiov. Their 
endowments lor the perf onnanoe of these 
duties, known as Ntr-muntgi Im§m»^ are 
. still enjoyed notwithstanding the revucun 
el the village establishments in which 
these servants were apparently overlooked. 
Kib^Katti, theTamil eauivaleotof NlxgantL 
IJTiTTA KoBAMBALa are tne KorambAla akotigi 
employed on the Kormmbm, They are 
so named from the word nU^ sig^ify- 
ia^ « ever, always.*' The name is also 
wntten Ni^ KorantbdlSf and the strained 
derivation is from nif *' own, peoaliac," 
the supposition beingthat these Koiambiils 
were so named because they were p§ciiH>' 
orly attached to the Korambns ; but it ia 
not necessary to go to Sanskrit or Hin- 
dustani for such a hybrid; the tut 
probacy is that ii«^«, being pronounced 
mf «A« or fiff « was written MtKh and, the 
latter spelling being accepted as conect, 
a far-fetched derivation waa sought to 
explain it. It should be noted, however, 
that nit^ is itself a Sanskrit word. 
0<»>BTH, black-gram (in Tamil UlmMj, 
Pabivi is a tranafsr. When a ryot rsngns 
his land in favor of another ryot, the 
document embodying the transaelion ia 
oaUed FHidmi mUM', cf. mfr9 SML 
JPiitdUn is said to be strictly p a dU i ^ or 
*' causejfimper.) to be entered or register- 
ed." aids however is doubtful; for 
padmu^ * vegsstrr,' Is a reeognised worl 
It Iodise to uie doeameot presonted 
by a party in view to his name beiag 
suhstitatea in the registry hook for the 
name of another person who has given 

l^ADVOAi, land in the bed or on the banks of 
a river. The name issDeoially appUed to 
the Kftvsri j^MfayoM, die preservatiflB of 
which is of &e utaost impoctanoe lor the 
protection of the hanka o) the river aad 
riparian inftereets. 

pAQOOA, a coin genArally eqnal to ahoat 
three and a half rupees. 

Paivaish or i^otm^uA means measurflmeBt. 
By the PateMfffA is understood, inSalsB*. 
the survey made by Colonel Bead in 1793 
to 1796, and in the BftUghit the ssrre^ 
made by Mr. Kelso. 

PAJDfAiSHniBS, the pesaoDS who make fte 
Faimdiih. 

PaimXli, according to Witoon, means Isad or 
crops trodden or tiMBpled» also oempM- 
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talion for damage done to sftanding eropt 
by the paoMge of troops. This seems to 
be the onginal meanmg aooordmg to the 
sense of the Persian Psimal, bat the 
sense given by Shakespear* aooording to 
whidbi tiie word denotea *' lands submerg- 
ed under water," is nearer to that m 
which it is now used, the word being 
commonly found in Jam&bandi reports to 
aignifjr remission for erops destroyed bj 
eioess of water. It may be doubted if 
aasay who use the word know what it 
means. Its coontenf eit in the shape of 
J^O fm m ia i or P«y«atet has probably been 
suggested hy the Tsmil words i^i^a- 
Jfafiai or rtM^ali, 

PlT.AiAylK is the designation given to the 
petty efaieftains of former days who held 
kige tracts %y a sort of feudal tenure 
unoer the dimerant Bovereigns. Those 
who now survive are, in every thing but 
name, in the same position as holders 
under the Permanent Setttement. 

Pi^AiATAT, the tract held by a AUsto- 
kSr. 

pAiiAoIm, like the Muppans, are employed 
in collecting and tanng ooolies to the 
Eonmbus under the Manigftr's orders. 

PIVBUDzr, also written Fdnl Fudmihi or 
MmSUhi, isso spelt by Wilson, and ssidto 
be a Kahiatta word signifying (crop^ 
' destroyed by ezoessive rain,' m which 
sense it approximates to the wOrdPdisNiA 
as used in Jamabandi reports. 

PaHCHlTAT is a native court of arbitration, 
fenerally composed of five (Sanak. ptmeha) 
meuibers. 

Panohanoi, the village astrologer. See 
itifra Oaptain Graham's notes — Pun' 

PJonPimTn. 8eePanbud]t. 

Pakmvabs, so nronounoed, but perhaps 
/MMAaiosrt (of. pancMak4lamss*fanane 
time '} were the be^[gars of the ▼iU^ffe, 
Gaptam Qxaham writes pm^avon. The 
word is probably connected with piehehai^ 
&x begging, of. Sanskrit bhiktkm,^ This 
has beien duputed, the words u^6Q>^ 
'indigence,' and u^^th^ 'famine,' 

being by some held to be poorely Dravi- 
•dian. The Tamil picheiai'kdran or 
'begsar-man,' undoubtedly adheres to the 
Sanskrit bkiktku, but the presence of the 
^ (ft) does not appear to me to be oon- 

okurive against the above h3rpothesis- 
The ' n' is a convenieat lever to help in 
pronouncing the word, and, if the conjec- 
ture about Finchikuntar be correct, there 
is a precedent for this ^uoM-nunation. 
(Of. VoL I, p. 189.) The difficiUly in- 
volved in the supposed connection between 
piehehai taid paneAiun is no greater than 
that suggested by mqfor and moffnut. 
pAKNATAXABAN, {fHnp^i P) a Village scrvaut, 
a sort of watcher and ov«rBeer employed 
by the farmer. Oaptain Ghraham wntes 

FabXhi, a ryot who has emigrated or other- 
wise disappeared from his village is said 
to be Hirgri, If he is dead he is called 
p€tUh$, This speOmg has beeome stereo- 



typed, ss the words have been adopted 
into tiie evcnryday revenue phraseology ; 
according to Wilson the words are properly 
f^tUir—farmri, and of Arabic origin, faiUi 
coming from <x>y 'death,' ana farthri^ 

more correctly ^riTrt, from .^^ ' flight.' 
Pakava Ptlvau Laniw. See BUkxuri, 
PARAxroi, a non-resident ryot ; a xyot who 
cultivates land in a village other than that 
in which he resides, as opposed to the 
UUeudi or resident ryot. Read writes 
Ooleuriet and Faolueuriei. See note on 
UlkwH, infra. 
Paszvabi, written Paiacarrp by Read, is 
conjectured by V. S. B. to be=PsM- 
firvtiif or a tax {vari or (irvat) on fish 
caught in ponds (pAsi). Gf. Wilson, 406 ; 
see also under JPulhtffttrth. [Can the w<nd 
have been Paitd-varif or a sort of poll-tax 
of one-quarter anna per headr This 
would be quite in accordance with the 
genius of the time, and nearer to Scad's 
original. I have written PdHvari as the 
suggestion of a very able native official, 
but I think it a conjecture of doubtful 
accuracy.! 
PatSl. SeePotail. 
Patkat is a ryot's leasehold land. 
Patxatdaa is one who owns leasehold land. 

Patkat Nilax is land occupied on leaa^ 
hold tenure. 

Patxat Pulvabi. SeeiWMrJ. 

Patta, a deed of lease given by the Col- 
lector, or in the case of permanently 
settled lands by the MittMAr, to the 
ryot specifying the paitioulars of hishold- 
ing, the rent passable for it, the kists 
according to wmch the rent should be 
paid, the road fund, villaffe cess payi^e, 
and other particulars BUffia as resmotiomi 
as to mining rights, ftc It may be men- 
tioned that while, by unwritten custom, 
Qovemment levy earvSet (terme de f^ 
dalisme: jouxn^e de travaQ gratnit que 
les vassaux devoient k leur seigneur,) from 
the ryots under the name of kmiirmardmmt^ 
the Mittadars often exact the same under 
written engagements, formally included 
in the paUas. This is in some estates 
called arafnmah—paramaithy (apparently 
a Persian word, not to be found in 
Wilson,) and in others Ami^fi. This 
word, bv Wilson also written Amatffi ss 
' ccHiq>ujsary service without payment,' 
and is not peculiar to this disteict : if I 
remember nghtly there is a tank called 
Amii^kulam in GhinglepuL In these 
words, as in Jftuarmntt, Smiedm', Ndzimy 
Nizam, Nai»db, Jdahlr, Ac, are traces of 
an ovipmised feuoil system well worth 
invertigation. 
, PattIdXb, a lesseholdeiu 

Pattaxab, the holder of authori^^ govern- 
ment or dignity. In the sense here used 
the PaUaJtdr is the person who succeeds 
te the pattam or dignity attacked to the 
office of head of a division amongst the 
MalaiAli tribes. 
Pattu, hamlets or small villages. This 
forms a common suffix to village names» 
tf.y., Bairanaikampatti : towards the west 
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paUi or palU, and huUi in the EAnareee 
tracts supenede paiti. 

PIyInobIt, the oonntry beh>w the ghats. 
This seems to be the same as Talaghat, 
bat some Masalmani seem to draw the 
distinction that the Pftvlngh&t is nearer 
to the foot of the ghAts than the Talaghat. 
Some say that the coxreot phrase involTee 
the use of the Persian senitive case a« 
FdylH'i-^hdt. The wora is commonly 
written Fapen^hdi, and Wilks writes 
Pay««fi, whidi gives what is aj^parently the 
oorrect sound. The word is sometimes 
applied to the TUrahmahal, and if so, there 
would seem to be some distinction between 
P&ylnghAt and Talagh&t, but it is more 
probable that the oorrect acceptation is 
to regard all that is not Bu&ghAt as 
Pftylnghat and Talagh&t without dis- 
tinction. 

Patkalai. See Paim&H. 

pBzmlL Am, by Qraham written FHfonul 
Arry^ was the * sheaf* or mri distributed 
to the * women' or penndl who were 
engaged in reaping ; one of the perqui- 
sites of the reapers. 

PfisHKASH ai tax or tribute ; literally ** what 
is flist drawn.*' Here used to designate 
the rent payable by the owners of per- 
manently settled estates to Government. 

Pbthwasi, spelt peetumrp by Bead, occurs 
in connection with Okartmrttgai, and 
means a tax {vari) on the Peth^ the basaar, 
or portion of tne town in which the 
diops are assembled. Feih is the 
Kahratta form of the Tamil pittaij s the 
suburb or town as distinct from the 
kottai or ' fort.' The word is of Sanskrit 
origin, and the Bfahrattas probably got it 
first. 

PixoTA, a contrivanoe for raising water for 
irrigation. The word is conjectured by . 
Wiucm to be of Portugese origiiL 

PoDi or JPffihi (^Quirfi) is a grain measure 

containing 192 padit, or (Madras P) mea- 
sures. 

PodukIl, strange to say, is not to be found 
in Wilson. It is generally understood 
to mean *' land which has been assessed 
but is not in occupancy." It is supposed 
to be compounded of Qutrdi podu s 
* throw up or leave down/ and kdlss 
land, i,e,j land left waste. The term is 
used loosely, and occasionally applies to 
waste land which is not cultivable or 
assessed. As long as terms, whose strict 
meaning is not generally known, are 
generally used, they will be used 
loosely. 

PoTAXL, the headman of a village. Accord- 
ing to Wilson the correct lorm is FdfU. 
Fatel, a faTniliar version, is said to be 
corrupt. The Hindustani is FatSL 

PoTTTHi = dead. "Fioperlj fauti, 

POkI Eaul, a Eaul granted on the under- 
standing that three-fourths of the original 
assessment shall be paid. Fotm or Fnmd 
in Hindustani signines three-fourths, and 
JRVfuf seems to be the Mahrathi equiva- 
lent. 

PuDi. See Podi. 



Pullawuhte. This word ooonrs in the 
original in the following context : *' those 
of every village must occasionaUy meet 
to assess themselves, and not leave it to 
their chetties, potails, or others to regu-. 
late their Shrogoota Pullawurth Pais- 
wany and other articles commonly farmed 
out will be given in rent to the highest 
bidders, ko. It is evident that there 
must be a full stop after Shroffoota, 
This word may be Shraya or Srayajftttto' 
ym, for which see below. It does not 
quite harmonise with the context, and 
'share' with a full stop after it has 
been offered as a tentative emendation. 
Fdswari or Faiiwarry has been explained 
above, and it remains to consider J'kila^ 
umrth, v. S. R. conjectures, or rather 
alBrms, that FiMawurth is Fhalavriktha 
or * fruit-trees,' and that the term is 
intended to denote a tax on froit-trees. 
If so some word ending in Mri would 
probably have been employed. PAoJovsr- 
tMta is another oonjecture. Wilson has 
Fallarvm^, said to be a tax levied on 
Pallars in some of the Tamil districts ; 
it seems a more reasonable emendation 
than the Sanskrit pktilavriktha. This 
is the more probable as in para. 206 of 
Colonel Bead s report he distinctly allades 
to * taxes on the Pallaxs ' (vuU Chap. Y, 
Vol. I, p. 266). 
PuLVA&i or FuUwftnri or iSlfftfrt or PiUmfori^ 
is a tax (vart) <mpuUu (grass or gracing]. 
There were several kinds of Fulvari — 
(a.) Ohauthdl Fuhari, or " one-fonrth 
grazing tax," was the term by 
which a concession formerly in 
force was known. The ryot 
holdinff grass-lands was allowed 
a remission of no much of the 
rent of such lands as was equiva- 
lent to one-fourth of the nnnoes 
ment of the lands entered for 
cultivation in the ryot's patkat. 
It would appear however that 
chatUdi and trij'di oulvari mi^t 
also mean that the tax levied 
for graadng was equal to one* 
fourSi or one-third the full 
assessment of the land when used 
for cultivation, and this meaning 
is less strained than the other. 
(b.) J^aMo/ Fulvari is the grazing 
assessment fixed on the land: 
probably the full grazing assess- 
ment which was subject to reduc- 
tions as in Chauthdlp.f ftc. 
(«.) Farava Fuhari, The word Farmvm 
is said to mean ' extended,' and 
Fartwa Fulvari was used in con- 
tradistinction to Faual and 
Tr}j(k% Fulvari, the persons who 
paid the latter taxes being 
supposed to graze cattle on 
limited extents of land, whereas 
those who paid Faraoa Fuh&ri 
could graze tiieir cattle on laigo 
tracts, v. 8. B. adds that 
Faravm Fkhari was also known 
as Fatkat Fulvwrif ** because it 
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was not payable by penona hold- 
ing no patkaV the meaning of 
wMch is not clear. 
(A) Tatkat JWvari. Same as Finrmp* 

JPulvari. 
(tf .) Sa^a JPulvari, Rdya is said to be 
a oormption of JUte, which signi- 
fies * a head of cattle,' and the 
giasing tax levied under the 
name of Rdiya Fuhari was so 
called because it was levied on 
the number of heads of cattle 
grazed. This is doubtful. The 
area over which Biya Pulvmi 
was levied corresponds veory 
closely with that ruled by the 
famous Getti Mudaliof Kftvezipu- 
ram, andas Bftya was a common 
title assumed by temporary rulers, 
it is poesible that the Rdya JhU- 
vari was a poll tax paid to the 
B&yar or ruler of the tract for 
the time being. 
(/.) 8hdv\ JPulvari, This was appa- 
rently a remission when the 
grazing lands were shdvi or bar- 
ren, as in a season of drought. 
(^.) 2V(;Vitjnt»lrart was a phrase applied 
to a form of srazing tax, accord- 
ing to whic^ so much of the 
assessDient of the land held for 
grazing purposes as was equiva- 
lent to one-third of the assessment 
of the ryot's patkat lands was 
remitted. The word Trydi 
should more accurately be tijdi 
or tihdf i ; but ther of the Sanskrit 
shows a closer approximation to 
the original root. See Chautdi 
Pulvari above. 
PuvjA, land suited for cultivation with 
unirrigated crops ; cf . 9upra under Kanja. 
PuNJA BIohXtat Tikwa, the assessment 
charged on garden cultivation when made 
in Punja lands. 
PvMjA MIL Nanja. When wet crops are 
cultivated on fields which were classed 
as * dry ' such cultivation is called by 
this name. See Ayilwar. 
PuKJA TABAM TIKWA, the assessment fixed 
on Punja lands ; apparently the same as 
the following. 
Punja ifnwA, the assessment fixed on dry 

lands. 
Pv&AMBOX, land which should not be given 
for cultivation, such as village sites, 
roads, foot-paths, water-courses, riven^ 
banks, ftc. Wilson derives the word from 
puram ' excluded,* ' put aside,* and 
poku a place. Ellis says that * Perumboku 
includes the nattam, on which the vil- 
lage stands ; the ParachOri inhabited by 
the Paraiyftrs and ChakkiliyftrB ; pagodas 
and all other buildings; riven, tanks, 
large and small wat^-oourses, and all 
other waters ; roads and cemeteries.' 
Baox or ^j'e seems to be a Eanarese varia* 
ticn for RAjft. Raye Kantirdya famam 
was probably a coin or fanam coined by 
Kanti Reva, one of the kings or xAyas ol 
ICaisUr. 



Raitat. See Ryot. 

Rasi, as used by Graham, was a synonym 
for mtra when the fees or mfira were 
distributed from the dry grains. J2d<», 
aooording to Wilson, means a heap, 
specially of grain ; the UbhayardH was a 
heap of grain comprising both (cf . Sanskrit 
Vbkofa, * both *) the Ghovemment and the 
cultivator's share. It has already been 
oonjectured that Mera is a corruption of 
Mirdi or Mira$i, and possibly jSdti is a 
truncated form of the same word. 

Rasuv, the Arabic plural of ratm, which 
means * custom, usage, law.' Caserns are 
here used in the sense of fees, perquisites, 
customary paymentsand gratuities, &c. Ac- 
cording to Munro Sieatantranu, Vartanas, 
Mirdt or M^ras and Basumi mean the same 
thing. In practice, however, ra§am in the 
old days seems to have had a more 
extended meaning, and approximated to 
9dyar or transit duties. It seems to have 
been customary amon^ the Mahometan 
ruleiB to reward their servants by the 
grant of ratims of this nature, «.y., such as 
uie right to collect 8 pies on every basket 
of paddy entering a oertain marxet, &c. 
Sudi rat&ms were recognized and com- 
muted into money-payments by the 
British €k)vemment, and these are actually 
now payable in this district. Some commu- 
ted ranlms of this nature were granted by 
the Naw&b of Cuddapah in this district. 

Rata Pulvari. See under Pulvari. 

RlznfAMAf in the sense in which it is here 
used, siffnifies a deed of relinquishment 
executed by the cultivator when he 
wishesto give up land in his patta or 
enjoyment. 

RBTnppAi.s, a class of labourers employed 
on the KftvAri channel. See above under 
JVo/n JisUippals. See also under Karai. 

RnrXz (properly Bivt^' or Bau/aj), an Arabia 
word ^gnifying custom or customary. 

Rtot (properly Rdiyat)^ a cultivator. 

Btotwa&t, appertaining to a ryot; here used 
to denote especially matters connected 
with the ryotwAr as distinguishedfrom the 
permanent settlement ; the former being 
made direct with the individual ryots, 
whence the name. 

Sadibwa&id a * contingent expenses, inci- 
dental village expenses, charge formerly 
levied on the ryots forsupplying the public 
kacheri with ink, paper, oil and the like,' 
compounded of two Arabic words, Sddir, 
what goes, and Wdrid^ what comes. Its 
first meaning according to Wilson is a 
' traveller or guest.* 

Saovbadi, ' cultivation.' 

Saoubadi dittam, statement of lands settled 
to be cultivated in the course of the year 
if the season permits ; settlement of, or 
order for, cultivation. See Dittam aupra. 

Saxubatam, * the village common ; anything 
enjoyed in common by the villagers, su£ 
as triBes, fisheries, grazing land, firewood, 
jungles and the like.' 

Samad, a grant, diploma, charter or patent : 
a document conveyixig to an incuvidual 
the goreniment righto to revenoe from 
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land. Any kind of doeument delegating 
authority U a tanad, 

Sab^ab (inooTTectly Oiroar, Birkar, fto.)i 
the GkiTemmeni. 

Satak, properly SMr, is the term applied 
to transit duties and a Tariety of imposts. 
The word strictly means '* the whole or 
the remainder," and subsequently came 
to denote *' the refnaining or uii other " 
sources of revenue aooming to Gk>Tem- 
ment besides, or in addition to, the land 
tax, such as tolls, customs, transit duties, 
licenses, fees, house tax, market tax, &0. 

Bbbimadai, for which Shorai-madai is said 
to be an inoorreot form, is said to mean 
"a duice conveying surplus water," 
from am ' surplusing,* and madai (com- 
numly madagu) * a sluice.* The term is 
applied to the head of the KumArapAlaiam 
channel, which is fed by the surplus water 
from the fields irrigated by the Bajft 
Yaikal. 

BfiapvLroi is used as synonymous with 
* ploughed land.' Sir or Shir is wet mud, 
KfiApuludi is dry mud, loose earth. 

BbtkIl is Uterally * made (sey) land 
(k&l) ;' hence lana made ^i.#., fit lor cul- 
tivation) or cultivated land generally. 

6hImil£t fiANZAJb or Baf^ar^ is defined by 
'Wilson as *' Umds which have never been 
divided, but axe part and parcel of an 
estate held in common or in psrtnership by 
the whole proprietaiy body of a village r' 
'portions' ^waste portions, cf. banMr)Qt 
oommon lana : the lands of such a village, 
which are not let out or sevenuly 
appropriated, but which are onltivated 
in common and the produce of which is 
divided amoDgst the cultivators according 
to recorded portions." In the south it is 
used to describe a portion of a field left 
waste, for whidL in tUs district no remis- 
sion is allowed. The term has now died 
out and Khet tuttdu hmmar or teros, t.a., 
' portion of a field left waste ' has suc- 
ceeded it. Shdmilit by itself means a 
«« oompreheusi^eorcoparoenarycanoem," 
and from this the other meanings are 
derived. The word is one of many 
instances of the necessity of retaining Ver- 
nacular words in ofiBdal correspondence 
as saving lengthy, and often unsaiis- 
factory, periphrases. 

Shabat MvchilkI is a document containing 
the stipulations or conditions by which 
the purty executing it is to be bound 
in any particular matter. Sharat is a 
contract, agreement, stipulated rule or 
regulation. 

ShIvi, withered crops. 

BekZvi PirLVABi. See JSUwuri. 

SbSndi, toddy. Wilson claims this as a 
Tamil word Q^jb^^ but this is dovbtful. 

The common w<nd is KaUu, and thmdi is 
only used in official lanffuage. The word 
is probably either liahratta or Hindi. 
"Wmalow adds to the word < fHind.) ' As 
it is not in Forbes, the word im probably 
Hindi not Hindustani. 
BBBBisrADAB, pTopcriy SmrkhkuUr, flie 
name gtven to ona of the logber naliye 



officials. In the Mvk the Sherittadar 
ranks after the TahsildAr and has cbiurge 
of the treasury work. The Hustkr Sher- 
istadar is the head or manager of tlie 
Collector's Office. 

Shist or sist is the land tax, assesament, 
revenue assessed in money. Vide e^^Mra 
under Kiet. 

Shodi, relinquishment. The word is tech- 
nicslly applied to a relinquishment of 
patta holdings, but mesne generally ' a 
letting go, remittiDg, abatement of a 
charge, oc.' 

Shodi-raunama, a doeoment by whidi a 
ryot resigns his holding or any part of it. 

Sholah is a wood, forest, or strip of forest ; 

a woody nvine. 
Bhobai-madai. See Seorimadai. 
Srbofp, properly Smrrdf^ (cf. Ar. «j(^ 

n < expenditure— exchuige ') ' a money- 
changer, banker, an officer employed to 
ascertain the value of different coxren- 
cies,'&c. The/^Anj^isnow employed to 
examine and test we coins which oome 
into the Government treasuries. The 
word earfard »■ * supply,' probably oomes 
from the same root. 

Shbotriam, lands, or a village, held at a 
favorable rate ; properly an assiffnment of 
land or revenue to a Brahman Teamed in 
the Vedas, but latterly applied generally 
to similar assignments to native servants 
of (Government as a reward for past 
services. 

Shbata-guttaoaikabs, written Srm^ootO' 
Mart by Bead, would appear stnotly to 
mean * those who hold Isnd on a progres- 
sive rent for a term of years. JRead 
however seems to have used it simply to 
imply persons who hold their land for a 
term of years, as opposed to the Faruakm* 
guttoffaiddn who hold only for one year. 
Sraffa or Shraya^ according to Wilson, ss 
' depreciated land, land let at a rate 
below its original value, to which it is 
expected gradually to rise again.' OuHofmi 
is a lease, contract or agreement of any 
kind, ddr (H.) or kdr (T.) is a personal 
termination. The word Shroffoota (cL 
tupra under Fulhwwrth) was, if anything, 
probably intended for Shrtiya-gutUiifmi. 

Shudamao » ' custom/ literally ' being 
and coming,' from the Persian ^Alb + 
M A>J\ a> ' to be' and * to come.' 

SiBAMDi, irregular soldiery; imperfectly 
^sciplined police. Any following or 
vetinne : thus the estabhafament of amy 
officer are called his aibaniL 

SiVAX-tfAMi (written mvo^)^ any extra 
revenue: tiwai means ' except, besides, 
over and above.' The word was used in 
a peculiar sense to designate a posttu- 
mons child, or <me bom in the absenoe of 
ihei^Uiher. Oi Wilks Amy JTaMos Bow. 

Soon, *' an oAwt,' a term used in surveyin g. 
The original is said to be a Kanaiese woia 
/Am. 

S0DBAS, one of the Jour original castes: the 
agricultural classes are ipoken of by Essd 
as JTtMi^iff or MhrM, 
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SvxhatIbi^ literally ' one who lives at his 
ease.' The Sukhapdtit here referred to 
were certain landholders to whom mis- 
taken concessions were made, in the form 
of reduced assessments, on the ground that 
they oould not personally engage in 
affncnltnral operations, #.^., Biilhmans, 
Kasalmans, £o. Bead writes Soogo' 

SwABNADATAM (cf. Sanskrit Swamam = 
' gold ') ^ ' rent or revenue receivable 
in MMMy, not in land.' 

SwASTTAM (written Swastiam)^ vide tupra 
under Armmane SvfdBtyanu, 

SwATAiTTRAM, ofton written tMiMUram or 
wUmiram^ means one's own (swa) or 
independoit property ; a right to property 
or to fees, privileges or perquisites, whici 
is the sense in wmch it is here applied as 
indicating the fees, generally gram fees, 
payable to the different village servants. 

Tafbxks were some kind of eztoa contribu- 
tion which the village officers used, tuo 
motUf to impose on the villagers. Wilson 
explains ta/rik as ' an allotment or appor- 
tionment at the contribution or assessment 
levied on a village.' It is said to have 
been applied also to an extra assessment 
or tax imposed on cultivators holding an 
undue proportion of rent-free lands, in 
addition to those assessed and under culti- 
vation. 

Takid, an order, generally a written order, 
from a superior to an iiiierior. 

Taxavi, an advance made b^ Government to 
ryots for seed grain, digging wells or 
other agricultural purposes. 

Talaohat, the low country or country below 
the gh&ts. 

Talaiabi, one of the lower classes of village 
servants. 

Taluk, as here used means a division of a 
disbicty a Tahslldflr*s charge. 

Talukwak means t&luk by t&luk. Simi- 
larly MdMWdr means month by month and 
rOewdr day by day. 

TANDALXARor TufuUUffdr IB the person who 
makes the Umdal, i.e., serves the demand 
for and makes the revenue collections. 

Tabam means sort, kind, or class : especially 
applied to the classification of soils. 
Ab the latter were assessed with regsml to 
their classification the word is sometimes 
loosely and improperly used for tiie 
assessment itself. 

Tabam-kamki, the term by which the reduc- 
tions in the assessment made by Mr. Brett 
are known. The word properly means 
rather a reduction of the tarame, or classes 
into which the land was divided, than a 
reduction of the money value placed on 
lands in those tarams, but the mourning ig 
practically the same. 

Tabam tIrwa, is the (irwa or assessment 
assigned to a particular dass of land. 

TabsIldab or TaaUdar is the native 
officer who collects the revenue of a 
taluk. Taheil means collection, and 
especially the collection of land revenue. 

Tavakup is not given by Wilson; it is 
explained to mean * in abeyance :* thus 

VOL, n. 



an item of account is sud to be carried to 
the Tavakuf head when it is under 
* suspense head.' An arrear Tavakaf is 
not thereby entered as ' irrecoverable,' 
but, pending further enquiries, no mea- 
sures such as distraint are resortod to for 
its recovery. 

Taub, tie in original ; the word has not been 
identified. According to Colonel Read it 
was a land measure =s 2 kulis. 

Tbbazoabs. This word has not been identi- 
fied. From the context it is dear that 
teeasgar was synonymous with Sukhavdei 
(q.v.). There is probably some affinity 
with Tyq; * to relinquish,' and Wilson 
gives Tgdffa =■ * relinquishing, parting 
with money.' The teeazgare were the 
recipients of bounty, and this bounty 
would be the reduction of assessment 
g^ranted to them. On this supposition the 
word would properly be Ty^dre or Tyos- 
gdre. See above uxlder Eyrewarry. 

Tbishwbxam is probably a Mahratta word 
said to be compounded of eka * one,' + 
trishu *■ in three,' and the TrUhwekam 
Agrahdrame were villages assigned to 
Br&hmans, who were permitted to retain 
one-third of the land revenue collections 
of the villages for their support. 

TlBWA, or ftrtoai^ or tirtM^ is the assessment 
of the land. 

TzBWAi-JASTi is an extra rate, generally 
a charge for water when taken to land 
which has been classed as pui^a or unirri- 
gated. 

TooKUMPAN. See Kerwogals. 

Totax£b8 means properly 'gardeners, 
persons who make garden cultivation;' 
but, as used in paragraph 17 of Colonel 
Bead's Proclamation of 15th Nov. 1796, 
it would seem that Totakdre were persons 
who, probably making * garden cultiva- 
tion,' as it is called, were allowed favor- 
able rates of assessment. It should be re- 
membered that this kind of gardening had 
nothing to do with flowers, but means the 
cultivation of ve^^etables, coooanut and 
areca trees, plantains, betel-vines, &c 

ToTTAXAL or tdtakdl is garden land. 

ToTi is one of the memal village servants. 
His duties are chiefly police, but he also 
assists in collection of revenue ; his duties 
as a policeman are performed under the 
Munsif and as a revenue servant under 
the Manigar. 

Tbijai PuLVABi lands. See under Fulvari. 

TuxKADi, 'a division or district.' Bead 
writes Tookry, which may be nearer the 
original, for, though Wilson gives Tuk' 
kadi as a Tamil word, he lower down gives 
Tukri £= ' a piece or fragment,' and it seems 
to be in accordance wiw the genius of the 
Tanul language to turn the H. * r ' into a 
' d.' Cf . * toddy,' corrupted from tdri. 

TuLVCHiT, a small slip of paper on which 
any memorandum is written ; here 
especially it applies to memoranda given 
to xTots who wished to take up land to 
cultivation. This served as a protection 
and voucher for them until the formal 
patta oould be issued. 

46 
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tTLioAi, written WoodegavsMi TToodiffai by 
Kettd, seems origmally' to mean service. 
The Uliffap'Mdniam was the mdniaM or 
rent-free land allowed for tlie performanoe 
of public services of different ainda. 

UlkanbItams, written Valacondagunu by 
^lacLeod, are conjectured by V. 8. R. to 
be ' lands, the assessment of which is not 
paid to Government, but to some other 
person ;' hence in&ms, the proprietors of 
which (called InAmdArs) have a riffht to 
assessment only. Y. 8. R. evidently 
understands ul (within, inside^ to express 
that there was a middleman oetweenthe 
ryot and the Sark&r. Kanddvam means * a 
money rent,' and probably we meaning is 
that the rent passes through the hands of a 
second party before it readies Gkrvemment. 
The Tnshwekam AgrahAramdftrs occupied 
a position somewhat analogous to this. 
The whole however is merely conjecture, 
and V. 8. R. observes that * Ulkanddyam 
is not used in this sense now.* He might 
go farther and say that it ia not used at 
all, or at least ' hardly ever.' 

XJlkvdi, a resident r^ot. One who lives 
'within' {ui) the village, as opposed to 
Farahudi q. v. Accordinpf to Ellis '< UlkudU 
are cultivators inhabiting the village, 
who by long residence have established a 
right to reside in it, and to cultivate a 
obtain portion of its lands, rendering the 
superiorities to the MirftaidArs ; and Psro- 
kudU are foreign cultivators, who have 
estabUahed no such right, but are liable 
to be removed at the end of the year for 
which they have engaj^." The word, 
which has these peculiar meaning espe- 
cially in Ghingleput fthe Jftghir,) and 
Tinnevelly, has no 8U<m special meaning 
in Salem, where all are free to come and 
go from village to village ; with this one 
exception that, in case of Darakhftsts for 
lands, the application of a resident zrot 
is prcifeired to that of an outsider ; but 
if no resident ryot wants the land in ques- 
tion it can be given to the first applicant : 
nor •gttm can a landholder, however 
short his tenure of land in a village, be 
compelled to leave it, and he ia entitled 
to hu share in the nattam. I have seen 
no evidence to show that, even before the 
advent of British rule, such exolusiveness 
was practised ; on the oontrary we have 
seen elsewhere (Vol. I, Chap. Ill, p. 89) 
Jagadeva Bftyar holding out inducements 
toforeigners to oome and settle. In Read's 
time wiB was actually carried so far, 
that, to induce immigration, he offered 
to oust the old FatdJB in nivor of new 
comers. (Chap. V, Vol. I, p. 222.) In so 
spanelT populated a tract it can be under- 
stood that the privileges of an Ulkudi 
would be Ughtl^ esteemed : in the popu- 
lous sea-coast districts its value would be 
greater. 

Vakil, an authorised agent, generally a law 
agent, properly written Wakfl, 

VAarsHA-ouTTAOAiDXR, one who holds a 
lease for a fear (varu^iam), as distinguish- 
ed froon Shrafihguttagaidar, q.v. 



Vabtaoan or F«r<<a^Mia= <a merchant.' 
It is always pronounced with a ' g,' but 
should perhaps be more properiy written 
with a ' k.' The Tamu language re- 
presents both letters by the same symbol. 

Vartanas were ' fees, perquisites, especially 
of grains, paid to the public servants of a 
village or town lor their support.' It is 
possible that the word may have had a 
more extended meaning and have been 
equivalent to an In&m or Jas^ur. There 
is a village called VartanapaUi which was 
probably originally given in ratozn for 
some service, rendereato the ruling power, 
of more importance than would come 
within the sphere of a village officer's 
duties. 

Vbttian, one of the lower village servants. 
The word is supposed to be more respect- 
able as an appellation than Totiy but 
ttiis is a distinction without a difference. 

Vbttv-kadu land may either be Qejpjpi^ 
MirQf meaning " land left waste," or 
Q^USiMrrQ = Q^iKdepstrQ in 
the sense of " jungle land on iHiich the 
villagers indent for their fuel samd^." It 
might possibly be Q^tU^M/r^ in the 

sense of WL-LJUUtLL^^tiiSi, or '*land 

deared of Jungle" and then brought 
under cultivation. 
ViDALLT, a kind of grass used for thatch- 
ing. The Tamil is fif/ipA; or 'Viral. This 
form of ' r ' does not admit of touosliter- 
ation. It partakes somewhat of tiie 
nature of * r ' and * 1 ' and ' d ' and 
* s ' and ' a ', without being actually 

the same as any of them. Thus dip 
(klr) ss down or under, is pronounced kirk 
klli, kluh9. Mr. Kelso wrote * oooahiy * 
for ^^. The wordg)^ (Iru) «< to 

pull" would be quite unintelligible to 
most natives unless pronounced iui ! 

WlBAMor Vdram is the produce of a fldd or 
a share of it ; thus iMisi-Mlrswia* the whole 
produce ; wiJr^fdram^ the upper or Govern- 
ment or Qoveniment assigneo's share; 
and ihHftHr^rsm, the share of the GQUiv»- 
tor. When the landlord and the lyot 
divide the produce the land is said to be 
heldonWAram. 

TauiciI, (coRuptiy Teosiui), ' a daily allow- 
ance to pensioners' of any kind. JTsiMtM- 
ddr is ' the recmient of a daily penaian.* 
The words are derived from the At. Tanm 
^ <aday.' TaunuA-dftrs are not how- 
ever paid daily ^ow, but monthly, quar- 
terly, or half-yearly. In fact, m some 
oases the allowance is so small that the 
TaumiA-dArs allow it to apenmnlate lor a 
▼ear or more so that it may be wortii the 
trouble of drawing it. 

VorRTMAmc. V. 6. R. conjeotores Jiri 
mdniam. Another conjecture is Zor i$tim 
ot * compulsonr presents,' which is plausi- 
ble. Colonel Read in a note explained that 
the word meant' beneficiee' (benefices : 
possibly Hr (village) mdnimn ia the octtiect 
rendering. 

ZiBiTA. 8ee/«M«. 
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Z&xixiux or Zemmdar is Uterallj a land- 
holder. ZBmtn is land. The word is 
especially applied to owners of estates 
niuier the permanent settlement. The 
equivalent in this disbiot is Mittftdar. 
lliere is an erxoneons idea prevalent that 
the term Ziamlndar is more respectable 
than Miitadftjr, hot there is no such dis- 
tinction ; in the strict sense of the word 
the i^oorest ryot who owns a scrap of 
land 18 a Zamln-dar, and both Zttmindars 
and Mittadars are nothing more than 
middlemen, owiog whatever at respecta- 
bility iheir wealth gives to them to the 
blnnder of Gh)vemment in giving the 
collection of the revenue to them instead 
of eoUecting it through its own servants ; 
a blunder which in this district iJone has 
already cost between thirty and forty 
millions of rupees at a moderate calcula- 
tion. The above refers however to Ztfiiiif*- 
ddr (land-holder) only with reference to 
the strict derivation of the word; for 
I learn from high authority that Grovem- 
ment did intend to draw a distinction, 
and that the title Zamhtddr was reserved 



for the owners of ancient estates whom we 
found in possession on taking over the 
country ; while #.^., in Gkmjam and 
Viaagapatam the re^ulation-bom * land- 
holders^ of our creation are called * Pro- 
Srietors.' To the old Zamlnd&rs we 
id not ffivt the right of collecting the 
revenue ; but merely confirmed the state 
of things which we found existing, any 
disturbance of which would have meant 
civil war. 
Zaiondabi or Ztmindari is here used to 
designate lands held under the permanent 
settlement. 

ZiLLAH, properly Zilft f^ * a side, part, 
division or district.' The word is used with 
reference to judicial rather than revenue 
administration. The Judge' s charge is the 
Zillah, the CSoUector's is tiie District. 

ZuLuif or Zulm is oppression, extortion or 
tvranny : in a milder sense it represents 
that sort of *' Hobson's choice'' which 
is euphemistically designated ** moral 
pressure." 



>> 



The following are some notes written by Captain Graham with reference to some of 
the terms emploved by him in his monograph on the village mdras payable in his division, 
^ley are printed without any alteration in the spelling. 



ExPLAiTATioK of the TiBifs or Hbads of the foregoing Table. 



XU, — CniLLnA DHtTRAM Khttbcr, &C., or 
■mall charities appropriated from the crops 
for the use of the Ihwalt or pagodas, and 
for other purposes. 

2nd, — DtTKDcvT is the term given to the 
share of the sifter or winnower of the 
grain, whatever flies off along with the 
chaff being his perquisito. 

Srcf. — AbbtRasht is the grain remaining 
at the bottom of the umbar or heap, mixed 
witii dirt, and falls to the share of the 
Toiy. 

4ih. — ^PiLLAURT or OrNNBisH is a perqui- 
site arising to the cultivator of the 
ground from the performance of a religi- 
ous ceremony previous to the measurement 
of the- heap. [PiUaury or PiUai&riis an 
adjectival form denoting the perquisite 
arising from or belonging to Pillai-ar (the 
' male child '), the Tamil ^nonym for 
Ganesa or Ganapati, the * belly-god ' and 
god of learning. J 



6th, — HooDBOo MuNNOO, another perquisite 
of the Toiff, is the quantity which mixes 
with the streaks of ashes he draws 
diagonally across the heap to prevent 
embeaslement. 

6th, — Abbt-Maiba is the name given to 
all deductions which are made from grain 
in the Mr and HiUk in contradistinction 
to the Maira taken here in a limited sense, 
and denoting what is disposed of by 
mM9ur$ after, the com is threshed. 

Ith, — Abbt is the distribution made in the 
ifiMffy or paddy-field from the rM» or 
rick before it is conveyed to the kuUah or 
stock. 

9ih, — JiLLT-GooBBA is applied to the mode 
of serving out the dry grain by the ear 
from the goonra or earthen pot, which 
differs in siae according to the quantity 
to be distributed. 



Jktml of Fmrtotu who reeeUn the Deduetions, with their pmrtieular Fmtctione as they regard 

the Farmers, 



Vixdazaje and Hunnumunt Dewalls are 
perquisites appropriated from the crops as 
offerings to these gods. 

Gram Dewatta is another perquisite for the 
use of the tutelary god of the village. 
This is an annual ceremony, unless inter- 
rupted by war or any other cause. Upon 
this occasion all the inluibitants, of every 



tribe and description, resort to the &oarry, 
or temple of the god, each bringing an 
offering according to his ability. The 
Toty or public crier gives notice of the 
approaohmg festival eight days before 
the time apnointed, nor must travellers 
leave the vulage tall the ceremony has 
been peif oimedL Famine, pestalenoe azui 
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every public calamity are attribnted to 
the wrath of swamey, offended, either at 
the nefflect of the eetabliahed ritea, or the 
flxnfl gI his votaries; the most devout 
among these are seen deprecating the 
anger of the off ended deity by exhibiting 
variouB degrees of penance and coiporai 
laceration. The ceremony of the Shirrp or 
suspension by means of an iron hook 
introduced between the skin and flesh of 
the loins is sometimes performed on this 
occasion. The volunteer for undergoing 
this severe penance is first brouafat to the 
river or tank, in which he is pumged, he 
then proceeds acoompanied by the Ft^arry 
or priest, and the i?a;aM/ry or village music, 
to the Ooony or temple, where he pros- 
trates himself before tiie god, is perfumed 
with sandal, decorated with flowers, 
receives a benediction from the priest ; 
goes three times round the Goonywiih. 
the same attendants, and afterwards per« 
forms a similar circuit round the Siny or 
Shirrfff from one of the extreme ends of 
which, the other being depressed to the 
ground, he is to perform a penance by 
which the wrath of the god is supposed 
to be fullj appeased, puUic and private 
sins forgiven, and the calamity with 
which £ey were visited done away. 
On account of the great dearth in these 
districts last year, and the interruption 
to the performance of the religious rites 
during the war, it became necessarv to 
invoke the Oram Ikwoita and to perform 
the expiatory ceremonies, not only with 
strietnesB, but an unusual degree of 
severity ; six persons, among whom was 
a boy of ten jears old, mounted the Sirryy 
and descendug displaced their bleeding 
lacerated loins to the pity and admiration 
of thousands of .spectators. 

Punchaungy is the astronomer and astro- 
logy of the village; he informs the 
&Tmer of the day and hour most favorable 
for commencing his ploughing and for 
performing the ceremonies in honor of his 
deceased relations, the day and hour 
most propitious for the celebration of his 
marriage, at which he always attends. He 
consults his calendar and gives notice of 
the approach of the principal Gkntoo 
feasts. He calculates and f oretels eclipses, 
deiurths, plenty, the approach of rain, 
&o. The benediction of the Punchangy 
is required by the fanner on commencing 
and <*Ttiahmg his dwelling. At the first 
he makes an offering of a cocoanut with 
some betel, and bums incense to the 
household god OtmimMh. At the last 
Gunneish is invoked for a blessing on 
tiie inhabitants, and he fastens with his 
own hands over the threshold a conse- 
crated string of mango leaves. 

The Gour's province is to invite and assemble 
the rayete for the population of a village 
and cultivation of the lands dependent on 
it, to settie disputes, bring back and give 
encouragement to such oi the inhabitants 
as from oppreaiioD» caprice, or otiier cause 



have deserted the village. If he be not 
himself a Goottadar or renter, it is his 
duty to make the person who acts in that 
capacity acmiaintod with the dicum- 
stanoes of eadi inferior farmer — ^that he be 
not assessed beyond his ability, that the 
oowle he receives be not infrixiged. The 
Gk>ur should be acquainted witii all the 
usa^ of his village, whether they regard 
its mtemal police or the mode of rei&ig 
out its lands ; supposed to have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Shudamtd or 
ancient customs ; he should be able, when 
applied to either by the rayets or the 
servants of the Sirkar, to give a aatisEac- 
tory exposition of every difficult or' &»- 
putod point. Such ou^t to be the conduct 
and such the qualities of the Qimr ; but 
daily experience evinces the general depra- 
vity of his nature uid the strong bias 
henas to tyrannise over instead <n pro- 
tecting the members of the community to 
which he belongs : how often has he been 
known to sacrifice the rights and hush the 
complaints of the rayets in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with and acquire a share in 
the spoils of a rapacious servant of Govern- 
ment. 

The CSaranum is the registrar or account- 
ant of a village, and m consideration of 
his trouble in keeping the aooounto of the 
produce, he enjovs several perouiaiteB. 
That which is called the Caranum^$ Soi^M 
is obtained in the following manner: 
when he attends at the huUak or heap, 
an indefinite quantity of grain is brouj^ht 
in the Solga or jar and placed near bin ; 
when the Toty or Cungauny has measured 
one cundy, of which he always gives notice 
by raising his voice, the Csuranum takes np 
a handful from the jar and places it on a 
smooth spot near him ; this he continues 
till the whole is measured, when the 
number of handfuls (denoting the number 
of cundies) falls to his shure. 

The Toty considered in the capacity in 
which he is of use to the farmer, traces 
the disputed boundaries of a district, a 
farm or a field. An appeal is seldom made 
from his decision, but in some cases, when 
he is suspected of partiality, he is obliged 
to carry upon his head a new earthen pot 
filled with water or milk in which ue 
unmerged a few margosa leaves ; if dis- 
intererted, he walks over the limits with 
a film and deliberate step ; if inclined to 
£avor either party, he frequentiy stumbles, 
when losing his presence of mind he &1K 
breaks the pot, is dis^^raced, and ever after 
held infamous. While the crop is on &e 
ground it is his duty to protect it fmn 
the depredations of birds and beasts; to 
assist the Neergoonty in dirtributing tiie 
water through the fields, watchmg on the 
banks of tanks when they are in danger 
of being forced by the superabundance of 
the water ; in shcnrt he gives his assistanoe 
during the whole agricultural process, 
from putting the plough in the ground 
till the crop is gathered in. Bjuvert 
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home, he resnmeB his municipal fimctioiiB 
in the viUage ; theee being detailed in the 
Saperinten£nt'B Second Eeveane Report, 
their inisertion here ib deemed nnnecesflaiy . 

The Keer Gk>onty*s province is to take care 
of the reeervoin, freqoently to inspect 
the toom or outlet from the tank to the 
murri09 or fields, to see that it be not 
choked with sand or dirt, to prevent 
eveiy unnecessary and unusual (^ 
mamool) expense of the water, which it is 
his dut J to distribute to each field impar- 
titdly in quantitiee proportioned to the 
extent of the murrp and stage of the crop. 
His station is always in the fields. 

The'Lohauror Kurmalwaroo is the black- 
smith of a village, who, enjoying certain 
perquisites from the produce, is obliged to 
keep the iron work of the plougos in 
oonstant repair, the iron being suppued by 
the farmers ; he also fabricates and keeps 
in repair all the implements required in 
husbandry, such as mumooties, pickaxes, 
hatchets, reaping hooks, &c. This is his 
proper occupation, but at other times, 
particularly when the fields lie fallow, he 
takes other work in hand, always, however, 
giving the preference to the wants of the 
xayets. 

The Buray, Wuddlawarroo or carpenter 
is, like the Lohaur, an extremely useful 
member of the municipality : the wooden 
as well as the iron work of the ploughs 
req[niring frequent repairs, the farmer has 
the benefit of his skill and assistance. 
When there is only one of each to a 
village, they should never, except in 
cases of necessity when public works are 
carrying on, be removed, especially injthe 
plou^hmg season, and then the Ck>Ilector, 
who IS attentive to the progress of cultiva- 
tion, will take care to supply their places 
with others from the cusbas or large 
villages where they are more numerous. 
The Burra^ frequently in his leisure hours 
assists the poorer class gratis with door 
frames and other wooden materials for 
their houses : the rayets never commence 
a new building without having his opinion 
as to its site and the proper place for 
making the entrance. 

The Hajam, Hungulwaroor or barber shaves 
the rayet, cuts his nails, trims his eye- 
brows and mustachios, picks his ears, &c. 
He is also a musician and handles the dol 
or tabor and the Naksiirum or pipe witii 
aamuch dexterity as he does the Wester, 
Hungulkutty or razor, and Goorffol or 
nail-cutter, Uius contributing in a double 
capacity to the comfort and luxury of the 
&nner. 

DhobyorChakulwarxoo. "GleanHneesisthe 
parent of health " being a maxim gene- 
rally allowed and frequently inculcated or 
nther enjoyed in the Grantoo Code, it 



became necessary to constitute the Dhoby 
or washerman 'a member of the municipal 
corporation of twth; Besides being 
obliged to wash and dry the timer's doths, 
he occasionally spreads a cloth in the 
Choury or place for the accommodation of 
the travellers when any great man passes, 
for his convenience, and usually carries 
links at the religious processions. In the 
event of a person being murdeored in a 
village, his dothes are generally the per- 
quisite [of the Dhoby], if not obtained by 
tiie relations of the deceased. 

The Koombar is the potter of a village, and 
generally furnishes each house or family 
onee with a set of earthenware gratis. 
The servants of the Sirkar, dvu and 
military, when travelling on duty are 
supplied by the Koombar with pots, as 
they are by the Toty with straw and fire- 
wood. When they depart, the pots, unless 
they have been used Dy persons of an in- 
ferior caste, are taken back. The Koom- 
bar pays no Gurtarigne or house-tax, nor 
any rent for the piece of ground which 
furnishes him with his day. 

The Cungauny is the grain measurer; in 
some places his place is supplied by the 
Toty. 

The Punnigar or Oaulgar is the watdier and 
overseer under the farmer ; he also assists 
in cutting, ricking and removing the crops 
from the fidds to the stock, l^e farmers 
employ one or more Punnigars according 
to their circumstances or the extent of 
their farms. 

The rayet or cultivator, previous to the mea- 
suring of the IJmbar or heap, places on the 
top a pyramid of cow-dung crowned with 
a few stalks of green grass as an offering 
to Gunneiah : tiie ceremony is termed 
IHllaury, whidi is sometimes also applied 
to the rayet who performs it. As the heap 
diminishes the offering sinks gradually to 
the bottom, when the quantity of grain 
adhering to the base and adjoining to it 
being leit from religious motives, is appro- 
priated by the Pmaury as his perqui- 
site. 

The Adik Wallah or Oodhor is employed by 
the Itmter in the same capadty as the 
Funnigar is by the farmtr ; he is also to 
take care that none but the mamool or 
authoriised deductions are made from the 
produce, and that the Sirkar's share is not 
embeszled. 

The Poonals are the women of the villages 
who are employed in transplanting, cu^ 
ting, gathering, sifting, winnowing the 
crops. Their perquisite is denominated 
Poonalstry. 

The Punjawars are the poor people of the 
village who, assembling round Ihe Kullah, 
geneorelly experienoe the fanner's bounty. 
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Contributed by the Rev. T. Foulkbs, Chaplain of Saint John't^ Banfahre. 
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Beferenoe haa been made in the chapter on the Early History of Salem ^ to some ancient 
inscriptions which formed a portion of the materialg collected for this Mannal. They 
were sent to me by Mr. LeFanu for examination, with the view to their being utilized for 
this work. They are seven in number : and I have here arranged them in their probable 
chroaological order, ranging from about the fifth to the seventeenth oentury of our era : — 
1. A grant of the Pallava king, Nandi Varma. 

Pallava king, FUlava Malla. 
Ghola king, Vira Cho|a. 
Bft^a king, Hasti Malla. 
Bftoa king, yikramftdit3ra. 
Mysore king, Krifhi^ B&ja. 
7. A deed of sale of land in Yat&pura, in the same Kpyhpa Bftja's reign. 
The three earliest of them have been published in the Indian Antiquary : and the photo- 
graphs of them which were taken for that journal have been reproduced for this Manual, 
with the pennisBLon of the proprietor of the Antiquary ^ at the Office of the Bevenue Survey, 
Madras. 

I.—GEANT OF THE PALLAVA KING NANDI VAEMA.* 

Thoeription. — A land-grant on three thin plates of copper, 8} in. long, 2t in. wide, and 
about -^ inch thick. They are united by a seal-ring 3 in. in diameter, and made of { in. 
copper-rod. The seal is 3 in. in diameter ; and has a standing bull in relief, surrounded 
by an obliterated inscription. The inscription of the grant occupies the inner side of the 
two outer plates, and both sides of the middle plate. It is written in bold well-formed 
letters of the PaUava character, as it nkay now fairly claim to be called : it is in the 
Sanskrit language ; and aU but the concluding verses is in prose form. The first plate 
has an endorsement in five lines, of more recent date, in archaic Tamil characters, and in 
the Tamil language in prose f oim. The ring has been cut, apparently some time ago : 
and it is therefore probable that an impression of the plates has already been taken or 
attempted. 

It is a ffxant of four pieces of waste or forest-land attached to the village of EAi^chi.v&yil, 
to Ku|a Sarma, a Brahma^ resident of that village, by Nandi Varma, king of the Pallavas, 
in the first year of his reign. 

The endorsement records the mutual decision of the villagers of EA9chi-v&yil (which 
had by this time come to be called Ikanmaraimangalam) and TTdayachandramangalam , 
formally assembled in council, to unite together to form a single village-unity. It is dated 
in the twenty-six& year of the reign of the Ghoia king Eoppaza Keferi YarmA. 

TVoMliteration. 

I. [1] Svasti. Jita [taih] bhagavat& raj^a. 6n vijaya Ka^chipuzat parama brahma* 
vyasya sva bahu va [ba] la- 
P]. rjjanoijjita vidhi vihita sarwa mariya [rya] daiya [sya] Bajpa |>] 6ri [fin} 

Skanda Yarmma^a [h] prapautra [^] abhyarchchi- 
[*] ta Aikti sidhi[ddhi] sampannasya pratapo[a]vaaata rajamapfidasya va6o[suI 
dhatalaikavi[vl]ra- 



^ See vol. i, pp. 2, 3, 4. 

> Beprinted from the Indian Antiquary, viii, p. 167, ft. (June 1879). 
YOL. n. 47 
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[^] sya Mahftrftja 1^ 8iiiglia[ihha] Vann]naaa[M paatra[t] dera dvija gfoam 

virdha[viriddho]pa chft7inoyirdba[vriddha] ye[yi]. 
[^] neyasya 8au[Ba] go hiiavya bhiun7&dhi[di] 'pradhftiiai[dAnai^] piEavir[Tn]ddha 

dharnuna aaadbayasya prajA 
n^' [*] lAlazui dakfhasya Batyfttmano Hahftitja 6ri[drl] 8kanda Yaniimaga[(L] patio 

bhagayata[vad] bakti[bliakti] MunpA 
[^] dita sarwa kal3rft^ prajaQa] saqmu^jana panpAlano nyaye[iiyftyo]pagata fe 

[ia]tata8at|ibra[traTza]ta- 
[s] dlkfhita naika samaza BAhaaftyamardda laTda[labdha] yijeyftQaya] prakftaa 

[fe]zia kaliyuga do- 
['] Bha[8hA]yatek[Bakta] dhanDatt]ia[iDmoddha]TaQa nitya <wnnadho[ddho] bba- 

gayaka[yatkri]pAaiidhya[yft]to Vappa[Bappa] Bbatta[^t&>ago[ka] ptdabha* 
[1*] kta panma bhft^yato Bhindyaja sagotia PlEdaayaii&[yAiiAqi] Dharnuna [ma] 

harAja[t] dri[8il] Nandi VanniiuiQa[nnA] 
n^. [^^] Adeytra Tft8h^Ta[tra] Kftaohiyal[y&yil] grftma Axavya kfihetva diafcngh^yapcha 

ptkryopabhnkta mariyft- 
[1*] dey&[maryftdaya] EA^chiyayil ya8[TftB]tayy&ya binhinft^a[brfthmap*ya1 Kosi 

[Kira6i]]ca aagotra[tra]ya Daitriya[Taittinya] charapa[pA]ya Blitrata[h] 
[*'] PrayachanAya Eula Cha^n[6a^Il]^la^e brahiiiade[ya] mazi3rA[maryA}dayA 

saryya parihAropata[petaih] deyabhe[bho]- 
[1^] gahalayarjjamasxiiad Aya[Ayar] yala[bala] yejeyaaisyariyabhayirdhae [yijayai- 

ahyaryAbbiyriddhaye] <kittayft[n]. Tad ayagamya sa- 
[1*] ryya paribArft Eft9ohiytyilgi«iiiaya[mA]n9ya kfhetra dhatofhtaya^cba pari- 

bArai[h] pa]ihA(lia3rata Yo- 
III. [I*] nna 8ya[clichhA]8aiia iiiatikrtin6fe[t8a]pApa ghArtiaininarohat[iaTlriiinariiiit]» 

yi^obAtia Biahma gitAaalokA [gitaah ihlokft] bbayaati. 
[IV] BhtanidAnamparadidanaih Nabhfltaihiiabhatiflhyatifleya[bbayifbyati Tkayaiya] 

hara9At8a[tp&]pan Nabhtttaitmabhayifhyati. 
P^] 6ya[8ya]-dattaih[ttAin] paradattain[ttftdi] ya[yA] [Yo] bareti[ta] yaanndarft- 

sata[dharam Gkiyamteta] sahasrasya Hantu[h] piya[ba]tikQyitem[biBhaihJ-i- 
[*'] ti Pravardhamftna yeje[yija]ya r&jya prata8at6are[thaina aaihyatsaie] Yap] 

tek[h]a m&se ahukiikBhefduklapakshe] pa9chainyft[xfa] datta[ttA] pa^^kft. 

TamU enihrtemetU. 

[1] Hatinko^ta Eoppsra Keferi Yanmnaika ya^tu^PA^^CA'i^^Atii. 

[*] EftQcbiyftyil akiya Ikannutfaima^kalattii sa- 

[>] bfaaiyOroi&Craih] > UdaiyaohantiiBmapkalatta sabhai- 

[4] yOpim[niih] iryira^tlliOiTuh klk^ onrayinmaiyil 

[^ itan merpaftatn OrftrAy yarydmAnAm. 

Some of the errata of the platee are mere clerical enon of the artisan engiayer ; but 
some of them ahow that the compoeer was most familiar with the Drayidian Prakpt form 
of some of his Sanskrit words. Thoee forms, which are thus shadowed here, are intererttng 
in 80 fsr as they indicate to us that the genius of Tamil orthography was, at the date of 
this endorflement, thus Ux at least, the same as it is now : for instanocy (1) its zntoletanoe 
of oomponnd consonants, as shown by the forms ' mariyada ' for * maryada,' twice oyer, 
' amhatya ' for ' arhatya,' ' saloka' for ' dloka,' 'yirdh ' for * yriddh,* foor times, ' aisyanya' for 
* aiftyarya ;' (2) its confused use of the three Sanskrit sibilants, since the TamiJ alphabet 
has but one form to represent them, yis., the palatal surd ' oh; * which ' ch,' again, the 
plate substitutes for ' A ' in the word ' charmma ' for 'fermma ;' (8) in the substitution of 
current Tami} oonsooantB for some Sanskrit oonsonaats ^^ch th» Tanu} alphabet does 
not contain, as shown in the words 'Yappa' for *Bappa,' *]aipda* for^labdha,' *yala' 
for *bala/ ' piyati ' f or * pibati,' < kilyi^ha ' for < kilbifha ;' (4) and similarly perhaps with 
the yowels, as shown by the substitution of the yowel ' o ' for * au,' whidi is not in the 
Tamijl alphabet, in the word ' Kosika' for ' Kantfka ;' (6) its employment of ' fii^gfaa * for 
<Sixhha.' 

1 Perhaps I ought to correct * XJdaiya ' to ' Udaya : ' but I leaye it so, siBoe tiub oomtp- 
tion may haye been the usual way of spelling the name of the village in Tamil. 
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Tliere ia an iJuUDoe in line 3 of this grant, of the mode of oorreoting enon, which ia 
penhapa worth noting. For the words vamdkdtMiaika^raiyay the plate had originally 
maimdkdUunkta^tufa. To oorreet these mistakea, a mall Ut has heen written at the right 
foot of the dkA, a small ktt under the wi, and a short stroke, as a mark id ensure, has been 
dnwB above the is of vtibi ; hot the short •• remains nnoonected. 

In the Tamil endoraement, the word ' sdOiai' (Modem Tamii 'obai»ai,' Banskrit *sabhA,*) 
occors twice, and is both times spelt with an * s ' and a ' bh ;* Sanskrit consonants which 
have no place in the Tamii alphabet The word * Ketoi * is also spelt with the palatal 
« i ' of the Grantha alphabet. This is worth noting, inasmuch as it shot^, in common 
witii other instances occurring elsewhere in other grants of this period, that letters of the 
C^rantha alphabet were sometimes introduced into Ttoiil writing to spell 'Sanskrit words, 
when tlie Tamil alphabet has no equivalent letters. 

DransktfOH. 

Health.— The worshipful king is pre-eminent. From the rich and victorious K&nchi- 
pura, §A Nandi VarmA, the Dharma-mahArajs of the Pallavas, who are of the ancestral 
&mily of Bharadv&ja ; who, by his piety towards Qod^ has secured every kind of pros- 
perity for himself and of happinees for his subjects ; who is always ready to perfoim his 
vows to offer sacrifices, righteously undertaken ; who is radiant with victory obtained by 
the daring punishment of his enemies in many battles ; who is always ready to uphold 
righteousness marred by the corruptions of the Kaliyuga ; who constantly meditates on 
the mercy of God ; who is a disciple of Bappa Bhatt&raka, and an eminently religious 
man ; — ^the son of the Maharaja Sri Bkanda Varma, who reverenced the gods, the brah- 
ma^B, the religious superiors, and aged men; who was willing to be directed by his elders ; 
whose abundant righteonsness was increased by his gifts of good kine, gold, land, and 
other gifts ; who was skilled in the protection of his subjects, and was himself very truth ; 
— ^the grandson of the Maharaja 8rl Siipha Varma, who obtained success by his odebrated 
might ; before whose mi^esty the assembly of kings bowed down ; the unrivalled hero of 
this earth ; — the great grandson of the Baja Sri Skanda Yarma, the great patron of the 
Brahmavs ; by whom all the divinely appointed rules of right conduct were collected and 
confirmed by the might of his own arm ; — have given four pieces of forest land in the 
village of Kftnchi-vftyil, in the district of Adeyar, to be enjoyed in the same manner as 
heretofore, to Eu)a SarmA, a Brahma^ residing in.KSnchi-vayil, belonging to the ancestral 
family of Kautika, to the Taittirlya division of tiie Veda, and to the Pravachana school, 
together with all immunities, except the temple plough-land, in accordance with the usual 
custom of gifts made to the Brahmaps, for the prolongation of our lifetime, and the in- 
crease of our power, glory, and riches. Knowing this, yield ye up the four pieces of forest 
land in the tax-free village of Eanchi-vayil, together with the tax-immunities. He who 
shall disregard our royal grant is fit for a sin-bom body. Moreover, there are verses to 
that effect uttered by Brahma : The gift of land is the best of gifts : there has neither been 
any greater in times past, nor shall there be hereafter. Neither has there ever been a 
greater sin than the resumption of that gift, nor shall there be hereafter. Whoever shall 
resume land, whether given by himself or by others, partakes of the sin of the slayer of a 
hundred thousand cows. 

This grant was delivered on the fifth day of the bright half of the month of Valfiakha, 
in the first year of our advancing victorious reign. 

Tamil endorsement. 

In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of the worshipful Eoppaza Keferi Varma, the 
vtillage councillors of the two villages of Ikajimiti-idrfmiiTigRlftiifi^ which is E&nchi-vayil, and 
Udayaohandrarmangalam having assembled together, this agreement was unanimously 
made,— We have become one vilLige and will so live and prosper. 



It is to Sir Walter Elliot, as is now well known, that we owe the rescue of the kings of 
the Pallavas from the oblivion into which they had fallen, and the conjAequent possibility 
of the recovery of some knowledge of an important portion of the early history of the 
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Dakhan. And it 10 gndnaUy becoming inereaaingly evidoot that these kings were at the 
head of an extenri?e and highly prcMperona state, or of a confederation of Vmg*l<m>»^ from 
«t least the commencesDent of the Ohristian em downwards. 

Sir Walter's iniFaliialile colleotion of ancient insoriptionB, now heing published by Mr. 
Fleet in this Joanial» inclades four grants of this dynasty (see Dr. Eggeling's letter in y6L 
in of this Journal, p. 162) : and thsve is apparently a fifth, namely, the ^* mde and india- 
tinot " second grant of Nandi Varmft referred to 1^ Mr. Fleet in Indian Antiqutay, ▼. 
p. 176, which is probably the ** abaiost entirely illegible " second grant in the Vengi cha- 
racter which Dr. BnmeU had already mentioned in his South Indian Fnimo^rapAff p. 14. 

One of these documents, Professor Eggeling's fourth, was published with a/a#tMHi« ^ 
and notes, as far hack as 1840, by Sir Walter Elliot in the Madrm Journal ofLitertOun 
and Seienet^ id, p. d02 : but at that time it had been but imperfectly deciphered. It 
was subsequently republished in 1874, with a fae'HmiU of a printed impression of the 
plates, by Dr. Bumell (see pp. 14, 86, and plates zx, zxi, 8. J. Fahsoff,) :* and it also 
forms No. XVllI of Mr. Fleet's Series of Inscriptions in vol. v, p. 176 of this JoumaL 

This grant has always been regarded as one of the Pallava dynasty, and there are dr- 
eumstances which warrant this classification. Still it may be well to note that the name 
'* PallaTU " does not occur in the grant itself, nor is it once mentioned by Sir W. Elliot, 
Dr. Bumell, or Hr. Fleet, in their descriptions of it. It is also to be observed that 
Nandi Yarma, the grantor, is described in it as belonging to the gotra of S&lankayana : 
whereas the kings of the Pallavas, in the other inscriptions, are described as of the gotra 
of BhAradv&ja. There is another feature in this grant which so far distinguishes it from 
the other Pallava grants, though it resembles them in its general composition ; — it gives 
the descent of the grantor only from his father, and simply describes the Neither as a 
Maharaja : wbereas the other grants trace the pedigree of the donor up to his great 
grandfather, and describe the Pallava family from which he was descended. This greater 
simplicity of form may be nothing more than an indication of its earlier age : and in that 
case the more primitive general appearance of the inscription, and the greater rudeness of 
the character, point in the same direction. Meanwhile the Nandi Varma of this grant was 
the son of Cha^ija VaimA, and is therefore a different person from the Nandi Varmt of 
the present grant, who was the son of Skanda Yarma ; unless it should hereafter prove 
that Gha^^a Yarma and this Skanda Yarm& are the same person. For the present alao, 
the unpubliahed second inscription of Nandi Yarma, Professor Eggeling's 6th, must be 
left at its side. 

The 3rd Pallava inscription of the Elliot collection in Professor Eggeling's list contains 
the names of Devendra Yarman and his father E&jendra Yarman, names not elsewhere 
appearing as yet amongst the kings of the Pallavas. This grant has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Besides these, there remain the 1st and 2nd grants of Dr. Eggeling's list ; the 1st of 
which has been published by Mr. Fleet as No. XII of his Series in Indian Antiquary, v. 
p. 60, and the 2nd as No. XY in vol. v, p. 164. With theee the preeent grant of 
Nandi Yarma must now be associated : for, althougb his name does not appear in the 
Elliot grants, the general character of this grant is precisely similar to them, and the 
language also is almost identically the same ; so closely identical are they in the pedigree 
as to suggest at first sight that the succession of princes in our present grant is the same 
as in Mr. Fleet's No. XII. 

There are, however, two apparent difficulties in the way of the complete identification ; 
the first of which is, that it requires both Nandi YarmA and his grandfather Siihha 
Yarma to have been known by two different names ; for Simha Yarma I of the Elliot 
grants had Vlra Yarma for his grandfather. The father and the great-grandfather of the 
donor have the same names in both of these grants. This difficulty is, in reality, not a 
great one ; for it was a common enough circumstance fox^old Indian kings to bear different 
names : and there is less than the ordinary amount of difficulty in this particular instance, 
■inoe this name of '' Yira," '' the champion,'* may well have been a mere titie, of which 
there are examples in other old dynasties also ; and more particularly so as regards this 



1 The fa^-iimUe is in my copy of the Madras Journal. 
^ Pp. 16 and 136, and plate z:^v of the second edition. 
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pfC B Pn t prince, since this title pf ** Vi» '' is found in the description of Siihha Yarma, in 
the words puaudhdtalaikm Wroiya^ which same words occur also in tike description of Vlra 
Yarma in Mr. Fleet's No. XII, and the equivalent words, ptithi^Uaimiku Vtratya, in his 
No. XY. To this maj be added the cszoumstanoe that the common practice, even at the 
present day, is to give the grandfather's name to the gnmdson ; a piactioe f oonded npon 
Sikfera aathority : and since our present grantor^ s grandfather bore the name of Simha 
Yarma, it is almost certain that he himself bore it also. At any rate this difftcalty , thus 
ffy*^'fM, seems to me to be modi less than to account in any other way for the almost ver* 
bally identical description of the suocession of foar several kings in these two inscriptions, 
lliese descriptions areas follows : — * 

L The great-grandfather;— 

1. In the present grant ; — 

i. paiamabrahma^yasya ; 

ii. sva bahnbalorjenarj jitavidhivihita sarvamaryadasya ; 
iii. Bl^ijiat^ ; 8n Skanda YaniUM^ : 

2. In Mr. Fleet's No. XII ;— 

L paramabrahmapyasya ; 

ii. svab&habal&rjitorjitahahfttrataponidhe^ vihitasarvamaryadasya ; 
iii. sthitisthitasya; 
iv. amitatmano ; 
V. Maharajasya; &! Skanda YanDapati: 

IL The grandfather;— 

1. In the present grant ;— 

L abhyarehitashaktisiddhiwampannasya ; 
ii pratapavanatarajama^dalasya ; 
iii. vasadhatalaikavlzasya ; 
iv. Maharaja ; &l Siipha YaxnuugA^ : 

2. In Mr. Fleet's No. XII ;— 

i. ardhchitafaktisiddhisampaTmasya ; 
iL pratatopanatarajamap^alasya ; 
iii. Maharajasya ; 

iv. vasudhatalaikavlzaq^ ; Sri Ym Yanna^att : 
m. The father;— 

1. In the present grant ;— 

i. devadvijagnrav^ddhopachayinovriddha vineyasya ; 

ii. mgohirftiyj^adipnidaTiRih prtLvpdHbaHhftrmfMyft^^^yaflya ; 

iii. prajapalanadakfhasya; 
iv. satyatmano; 
V. Maharaja ; Sri Skanda Yarma^;uL(L : 

2. In Mr. Fleet's No. XII ;— 

i. devadvijagnmvriddhopachayinovivpddhavinayasya ; 
ii. anekagohinmyabhtLQiyadipradanai^ pwLvpdHhft/jiM»>m^«iri5»i|fiyftffjr^| ^ 
iii. prajapalanadakfhasya ; 
hr. lokapalanaippa^chamasya ; 
V. lokapalasya; 
vi. satyatmano; 
vii. Mahatmano; 

viiL Maharajasya ; 6n Skanda Yanna^a^ : 
IV. The grantor ; — 

1. In the present grant; — 

i. bhagavadbhaktisamTapjanaparipalanQnyayopagataaatataaatravrata- 

dlkfhita ; 
ii. niLikai»TnAi' ftAb«ii<lvftmM'ddabi.hdbAviJAyftpi ^lr«i^ Ti<^ ; 

iii. kaliyugadofhavasanna '**"»""^*^>»'^fftOflnityfiaannadf1ho ; 
iv. bhagavatpadanuddhyato ; 
V. Bappa Bhattaiakapadabhakta ; 
vi. paramabhagavato ; 
vii. Bharadvajasagotra ; 
▼iii. Mlavanam DhaimamahaFaja ; Srt Nandi Yaerma t 
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2. In Mr. Fleet's No. XII ;^ 

i. bhag«ntdbfaaktiaadUiftntfai|ibliATiteaurTaktly«QMya; 

ill. ftiielrnimTnaniiihMl vHinardalahdTiavijayayaiittigakMftBya ; 

▼. rfcjarfhigiigtiimrvaaandohaiijigi^owUiannavijigiy^ ; 
Yi. bhagavatpftdinaddlLyfttavf a ; 
yii. Biypa Bha^tteahnmahtTajapftdabluiHm^ra ; 
▼iii. panunabbAgavataaya ; 
iz. BhAradvajaaagotraaya ; 

z. avaTikramAkrintanyaiuripaftinilayAn atpyatbavadibiitfl^raniedhaiiaip 
FallaYAnaqi DbannaTuyaiiiahaxajaaya ; 6tl Vifhicia-gopa Vanna^o. 

The second difficulty is more formidable : for, whereas Nandi Varma, the donor of the 
present grant, is desofibed as the reigning monarch {FalUivandm Dharma'mahdrq^), the 
donor of Mr. Fleet's No. XII is only the heir apparent oi his king {PdUavdndm 
Dhurmayuvtmahardja) ; and, as he is still so described in his son's grant, Mr. Fleet's No. 
XV, it would appear that he never came to the throne, having probably died daring the 
life-time of the reigning king. On the whole, perhapa the discussion of this difficulty lu a d 
better be laid aside until the pedigree and alternative names of these princes are better 
ascertained. 

With regard to the probable age of this inscription, I need only say here that Mr. 
Fleet has assigned his No. XII to the fifth century a.d. {Indum AnHqumry^ v. p. 60), 
upon palsBographical grounds : and the present grant must follow it. Dr. Buxnell also, 
upon the same grounds, has assigned the earlier Nandi Yanna inscription to the fourth 
century a.d. (8. Ind, Falaog,, p. 16). 

I have not succeeded in finding the precise position of the village of Ka^chiv&yil, * the 
gate of Gonjeveram,' or Kanchidvara, as its equivalent Sanskrit name is given in another 
new grant in my possession : but its neighbourhood is fixed by a more recent inscription^ 
in which it is named amongst the boundaries of the village of Udayachandramangalam, 
mentioned in the endorsement upon the present grant. From the description there given, 
it IB clear that K&nchiva3ril lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of 
the P&l&r in the upper, or upper-middle, part of its coarse, somewhere above Vellore. In 
later times, as is seen from the endorsement, it was called TVaTimArMwumgftUw^^ < f^^ 
jackal's den ;' but this name also has now disappeared. 

This circumstance, combined with the ftust that the present grant was issued at Conje- 
venim (K&^chipuxat), affords direct evidence that in the reign of Nandi Varma, and 
therefore in the fourtii or fifth century a.d., as we are at present advised, this portion of 
the basin of the P&lar, and we naturally conclude the whole of it, was included in tiie domin- 
ions of the kings of the Pallavas. The recovery of this fact is an important aoquisLtion 
in our searches for the history of this grand old kingdom of the South. 

It confirms, and I think stamps with certainty, the argument of my paper in Ind, Ant., 
vol. vii, p. 1, maintaining the identity of Fa Hian's ' kingdom of the Dak|hi|ya.* with the 
dominions of the Pallavas of Gonjeveram ; and I may add here, to the grounds set forth 
in that paper, that Fa Hian's distance of 200 yojanas is the precise distanoe of Gonjeveram 
from the Ganges as set down in a verse of tiie Einchipura Mahatmya. (See Captain 
Garr's 8evM Foffodas, p. 220.) 

The Tamil endorsement upon the grant is dated in the twenfy-sizth year of the reign of 
Koppara Keteri Varma. With this endorsement may now be coupled the inscription near 
the Varfthasv&mi temple at the Seven Pagodas, first made known by Mr. F. W. Ellis in 
1816 in his paper on Mirdsi Right (p. 291 of 1862 Edition), and given in full in 1844 by 
Sir Walter Elliot in the Madras Journal of Lit0ratur$ and Science, vol. ziii (II), p. 36. 
The opening words of Sir Walter's revised translation run thus : — ** In the ninth ta^^n of 
Eopparakesari.varma, also called Udaisrar Sri-Bajendra Devar ' . . . Hr. Ellis (p. 292) 
identified this prinpe with Bajendra C9io]a, the patron of the Tamil poet Kamban, and 
placed him, in accordance with a verse of that poet's Mdmdfotutm in S8. 808 or a.d. 886. 
Sir Walter Elliot (p. 39) similarly identifies Koppara Kesari with Bajendra Gho)a; bat 
(p. 40) he places his accession in SS 986, or a.d. 1064. 

The re-adjustment of the dates of the Cho]A kings, which are at present in an exceed- 
ingly confused condition, cannot here be entered into : but, in oonnezion with the history of 
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the Cfao)a oooqiiMt of the Tap^ama^^alun (the iMurfn of the PftlAar and its mig^tMmriiood), 
from the Fallavae, we leam from the VaiAhaerfmi inBcription, that the lower basin of the 
Palar, mGlnding MahftmaUapuam, or the Beren Pagodas, was in the poesoscion of Eoppaia 
Keteri VarmA in the ninth year of his reign ; and from the endorsement npon the present 
grant, that its middle and upper hasin formed part of his dominions in the twenty-sixth 
year of his reign. 



n.— GRANT OF NANDIVARMA-PALLAVAMALLA.* 

J^smp/uNi.^This is an inscription on fiTe thin plates of oopper, 9} inches long, Si inches 
wide, and iV to iV inch thick. The plates are nmnbered with old Orantha or antique 
Tamil numerals on the margin of the second side of each plate. They are united by a 
seal-ring about four inches in diameter, made of i inch copper-rod. The seal is 2^ indies 
in diameter, and has an almost entirely obliteroted recumbent bull, facing to the proper 
right. The inscription on the seal is completely e&oed by rust. 

The inscription is written on the inner side of the first plate^ and on both sides of the 
four following plates. The language is (Sanskrit : and, — ^with the exception of the three 
opening verses, three laudatory verses descriptive of the grantor in the genealogical portion, 
and two verses at the end, — it is in prose form. The original inscription is followed by an 
almost verbatim copy of the Tamil endorsement upon the grant of Kandivarma published 
in Indian Antiqtmry^ vud. page 167 ff. 

The character used in the original inscription is antique Grantha. This is a fact worth 
noting ; forasmuch as it shows that the C^iantha character, whatever its birth-place may 
have been, was used by the Pallava rulers of the basin of the P&l&r previous to its conquest 
by the Cho]a princes of Tftftjavtlr. If the date of this grant is the 9th century a.d., as I 
now think, we have here a specimen of a completely developed Grantha alphabet in 
existence, and used by the Pallavas at that time. 

This Tamil character used in the endorsement is the same as in the previous copy of this 
endorsement, referred to above. 

The Tamil addition to the original grant commences dose to the final marks at the end 
of the grant, and on the same line, namely, the sixth line oi the outer side of the last plate : 
and it occupies three whole lines besides, and part of a fourth line. The sise of the Tamil 
letters is the same as the preceding drantha letters on this plate : and those letters which 
are common to both alphabets are exactly alike in form. This general resemblance is dose 
enough to suggest, not merely that the engraver of the Tamil purposely copied the Ghnntha 
letters, but that the same hand may have engraved both the grant and the endorsement. 

If this was the case, it would foUow that the distance of time between the date of the 
grant, which at present there are no means of ascertaining — and the date of the endorse- 
ment which is approximately known, cannot be further apart than the two extremes of the 
adult life of a single generation. It would thus give us a rough due to the date of the 
grant ; whidi would then bdong to the last days of the Pallava rule in the basin of the 
Filar, a little while before its conquest by the Gho]as. However this may be, the general 
resemblance of the two parts of the inscription on this last page of the plates is so great, 
that at a first glance few persons would notice any difference between them. 

This document is a grant by NandivarmflrPaUavamalla of two villages called Knmftra- 
in«\ftfp^1ftni and YennattOrakkotta, situated on the river PalAr, whidi were now united to 
form a single Brfthma^ settlement, to which the new name of XJdayadiandramafigalam was 
given, to one hundred and eight Brflhmavs, to commemorate the victories of his general 
TJdayachandra over the armies of his enemies. It is dated in the twenty-first year of his 
reig^ without any reference to an era. 

The Tamil addition to the grant records, as already mentioned in the description 
of its counterpart in InA, Antiq., viii. p. 168, the mutual agreement of the village-com- 
mnnities of the above-named UdayachandramaAgalam and of the adjoining village of 



from the Inditm JaUifumr^, viii, p. 273, il. (October 1879). 
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IkanmamlinailgalftTn, which had also the name of Kafichiyajra, to miita together to <6na 
a single village-oommanity. It is dated tb.e 26th year of the reiga <rf the Gho)a king 
Koppan^EeMriTaima, but without any indication d an enu 

Urantliteration. 

Flau L 

p] 6a Svasti 8iunenxgi[ri]mtdnddhani praYBxayogahaddhiaana- 
[*] ih jaga[t]trayayibhtltaye raviftii<tih¥aiifltradvayamnmaiia hitamadazft- 
[t] dndayachandralat«hTni[kahinl]pradaifa SadaiiTamahannaTnATni tiiaaft jafftdhft 
[«] ripaih SrlmananekaraQiibhayi[bhfluni]fha Pallavaya r&jyapradah para- 
[>] hita[Uparachakradaadl PftchaAknlasya tilaka^ pzathitati pra[p|i]thiyyaih ethe 
[*] yatea YilyalapuradhipatUchizaya bhftpilairanditapadadyayapallav&naih 
[^] [Ban]ma[9]juhaiaTinamanka[tlEa]TapaUavan*ih Bamyaggo^ocfachayauixaataYipalla* 
[*] vtnAih aihaa^chizafijagati tifhthata PaUavinAih ATyaktatBra[dBra]hmaiaya> 
[•] ta Brahnia^ Oibgiza Aihgiiaao Brihaspatift Bra[Bri]ha0pate[«] 6aihyiitL Sadi- 
[10] jor Bhaiadvaja^ Bharadvajad Drooa^ I)io9Adaparinutateja[jo]dhfima 
["] AivatthAma Tato nirftfc|itaka]aTipaUaTa:^ Palla^a^ Eyamann- 



FUtUJI; titU 1. 

[1^] krameqia santatiparamparaya hi ▼arddhamftae PaDavaknle bhaktytoadhi- 

[^'] taVifh^uh BiihhaTifh^iib SiihhaTifh9iixapi MahendrasadriftiTikramo 

[i«] Mahendrayarmma Tasmat Agaetya iva yimathita Yatapih Pariya[Bhll]nia9ima- 

[^ ihgalaSoramaraprabbptifha jetft bahufo YallabbaTajaaya Karasiib- 

[M] havarmma Tasya patrati punareva liahendrayannma Tatafi PeniTa]ana]kiiyyaddhe 

Ti- 
P^] jita^[ta]Va]]abhaba]a^ Paramefirazayannsia TaamAtpanunamflheivaTa^ panuna- 

brahma- 
[10] 9yo Naraaiiphayarmma Taajra Panuneiva[ra] iyadhikadartanah panunadhinmni- 

ka(L 
[1*] Parame^varayarmma Tasya Parame^yazayannma^a^ pntro Bbarata iya saryyadama- 
[^] no UemriyaohBla^ Dirasakaza iya syakaraireya ripntamasftnniro- 
[*i] dhabhedaka^ fetedhara iya sakalakalaparipatah nya[k]kritaNrigaNa|ainfhadhaF 

Na- 
[**] hnf haNabhagaBbaglzathayamanaparaaarapatiga^duthalayigalitama- 
[tt] daja]a[bi]dhAradnrddftiafcalinHfhlkritayametarabahnda 

rkt$ II; nd$ 2. • 

['^j vd^ti digarantayijHmhhaxnftQakamndayanayipulaklrttih prapatayanipatima- 

[^^ kutamAUkalldhacharaQarayindatL Kusumach&pa iya yapu^hi Vatsara- 

[*^] ja iya kuiyarefhn Kakula iya turaijigamefhu Arj juna iya karmmuke^n DxoqA i- 

[*^ ya dhanoryyede kayyanatakakhyayikasa prayl^a^L bindumatifhn chatu- 

[*>] itthapra^LairttoTakyhaTachyntakainatrachyntakadiyhu nipo^a^ Tm.y iiwi<^liiT»iHl>i^^^ Tw 



[**] bhajanah kalaihkazahitatL kalibalamarddanati kalpakayratafi EfitAnto 

[90] Ago yadhtinam alaihghyo balanftmanttno go^anam iSazavya^ prajanaih 

['^] satAih kalpayrikfhatt kriti Nandiyannma patih Pa]]ayana2h[yaaaih] 'nkfhpair- 

ba^airyyona- 
[^] lanathaQi] karisainyaih Bhindannajan zajati zaja xaQa^Cffa^ Mandaih bhinda- 

ndhyan- 
[**] tassmt^haih kazajalair Udyannadxan paifakajabandhnsSayiteya Jaitra- 
[**] ndhann^kaTayibhniba^iainMfagaragaaBenflinukbeyhu ripnyaraQadanayazi A- 
[**] kalpamatra paiametadndagaki[kl]rttery Yasya piabhorbhayati palla- 

JPIats in; tide 1. 

[>*] yakstanasya Kazapatizadhipatizayanernnayabhaza^ PaUayamaBo-Na* 

[*^] ndiyanoma taqra pntro babhftya Trumhimahiih iaaati Narapetau tasyaifm Ni^ 
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p>] Hd^▼a^m^IM^^o[^M^]d»v^1h*>tilW1^khyt^M^p<>ttty«t^ aufavaisare kramnkmrti- 
[*] likOTiuwhwfrftiittl^lBhinUliitomAlanftgapqnnagaraktoiokakara- 
[*] v»lr»madhft^kftrp]|?ikftr»pgabhrititoraM»vaiiop>iobhi1»tlit 

yA Vegavatyft 
[^] nadyfttipatiijjaladAgunaja]amaran8a[maire^ 
[^] »Yte^^nlapi4hkaianvMtotai»paguuigg^ 
[^] chitaYipaQl[9iJpatha8ya aakalabhnvaTiata lalftlftmabhfltagya Vilvall^ 
[^ bhidbiaasya nagansyadliipatitL PaUaTakulati panunparigate Pttduu 
[M] tJnile prasttto Draiiii]aTtapati hhintpaniddham P«l1iiv^tn<tlM>iii|[M«iiMft a JTmpnf 

dpabtTA tada- 
l*'^ kyhamayft kayalayadaladTatina nUitena Iqrip4|^eiia PaUavamallafotnibpnda* 

rUUs III; side 2. 

[^] lya kptAnta iya ▼ijnmbbama^atGhitraxn&jraPalUTartjamiikhiiiiiihatya lakala- 
[^] meva rajya[ih] pra7aoha[ebohha]n yimba[vana]ChtttavnnaAirtikarayfania VaiudOia 

NelveliiSQdxavara- 
["^l iityl3raprabhritifbii<xa9abhiiTi[bhttmi]fihii Pallavaya bahiiia]^^ parabalaih vijeta 
U^] prtk[pra]kr»kaja]iad«iTTiga]iye b]iainui6iia[Te]i N^yeliBailigrai&e lSaihkha[ka]ia(ieiia- 

[iift]pa 

["] kritabahuda^^^ Pratipaksham UdayanAbhid hlnaih oabararlkjaih bi- 

[**] ira mayftrakaltpaTixachitaiii darppaoadhyajaih gribltavaa IJ[t]tazaayft- 

[u] mapi diii Pta[Pri]thiviv7agbzabbidha[dba]]ii Ni9bada[dha]patiih prabalftyama 

namaAvame- 
[**] dhatunMtogania[xna3ni|BaTa?ama[g>req^]pata[nta]inanttgptya Tijitya Yifh^ii^F&ja- 

vifhayatPa- 
p^] llavaih[va]aatknty*di<iaTiniTayadyapramakhaih<qbaiiinaparimitainiva» 
["*] rp9a8a&ch6[oha]yaili kutyaianapi yo jagraba Ea}lBbagaYati[ti]pari- 

I*iat$ IV; tide 1. 

["] pAHtaKftlidurggaih vipinayitva Map;iaiku[aaifa]graine P&947aMn&ib 

["^ vijitavan Udayaobandr&khyadbliavara^ parachakiadap^Mvftmme vijfiapta. 

[''] Tin Tadvij^apaoaya ■akaLurajyapradatnrandbartniyhkrayarttba- 

[O] mpatfcbiinAirayanadlTifhaye KninftramaTfagalaVennattmrakkottagrtU 

[*>] nie[iiian] jalayaatradyayavcba UdayachandTamaitigalaTniti nama kntra afb^otta- 

rafiateUiyo 
[**] bifthmavebbyo dadau Taaya purastatalma Stokanadldakybi- 
[*^] pataitfma Samudradatta CgiatnrwedimaihgalaayottarataMniakraUrttha» 
[^] dattaxatastatab palohime KottagrtLmadevagnb&dattarataatata^ patebi- 
["^j me pQrvyaTat8amadradatUGbcba[Gba]tiiryvedimaibga]a8ya pft44>himff<= fa^">**— »T it 
t"] Dim§^[rga]bradAdattara8ta8iiiAtpa<obim6 AnadbutpalAcbalajloJdakfhi^apartva- 
[*>J asya pratlcb[y]a9lziift LobitagiriBtanaadattanto gatya Ye- 
po] |abrfikbaratparagtatKriffb?atfla<H1ochobayatpatobime 
pi] Ranbi^^agnba pa^bimottajrataaB^ina Sindavftrahra- 

J2«l« IF; tide 2. 

P*] dab iittarata88liii& Kaftobldvftiaiiflmagramaflya dakybipataBrtma [ta]ddakfbi« 
[^ pata^ pTagadi[dl]db[y]a8lma Kyblranadl EvaficbatiiflfllmaiitaraDadlkalyftjalaUio- 
[^*] gyaihfltaaarvvaparibftramanyaTiadbaniunakrityftn. vixUdya bbQmindattav&ii Kami- 
dinya- 



> Here tbe plate bas tbe following redundant words, witb marks of obliteration before 
and after them, and also betw e e n the letters na and hbi :~tababadaQ4>ft pratipakaha- 
madayanabbidAnaih Sbabarazajaih bi-. They occur in their right place in line 53 below. 

YOL. n. 48 
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[^■] gotr&ya FnTajaiiuQtr&3ra Batn[dra]teriiiiiia9ebhAg«dTS3raxh Tatgo[dgo]inBlliriya 

Oa^adi^ijiA- 
[Ts] teIlIlllla^e Tatgo[dgo]tia0tttrtya Qtipamftfaiinnmai^ Tatgo[dgo ]trMfttrt iya Dtina- 

tenniiui 
[7^] 96 Tatgo[dgo]tn8lktr&3ra Agnitemmaipe Tatgo[dgo] tin>a trftya ICtt^tB^termnuyM 

Tatgo[dgo]tn Apa- 
[T8j gtamVba[ba]gfttrfc3ra MidhaTatemiiiiupie Tatgo[dgo]tra8fttaya Mft^laftiTinina^e 

Tatgo[c|go]trafll\t]A7a N&rft* 
[^'] yapaMnnmai^e ParVTBya[d]I)roQaianiiiiui9e Ponrvavat AgnilAniima^e Kftiya- 

pagotrftya A- 
[M] pastambastttrftya Bhavamatabhatftlkya bhagatrayantadvanMayiliamunage bhflgadta- 

yantadvat EAlatenmna- 
[M] 96Tadya[t] TJ^taAfcrmmape TadvadVlrama^taya Tad?at Kf^Aya Bhteady&jagotn 

Apagtambha[l]a]»trtra Ru- 
[M] dnkumaiaya TadvatSund&ya TadvanN&raya^ya Tadvat TAn^aimma^e Tadvadk- 

che[Gha]ndrateniiiiia9e Tal;go[dgo]- 
[^] tiaPiarachanasatraya StUamaQtAya Tadvat K&toya Tadvad Dfti^ Bodiftya JAtaga- 

pagotra Pravaja- 
[M] naaatrftya Poiakfhakeyaya Vatoagotrtya Apaafambha[ba]8tttraya Bhu^-QoTi^da- 
[^] jarmmaye pQrvvavat MAdhavatennma^e PQryvavat QandakftdAya 

J^mU V; Hde 1. 

[Mj Pfkrwayat TAfiAurmmape PtkrTYa[Ta]ii KllakaptftCvt^l^&nnmaiye PorvraTit 

Hji.Tnii4 iv rinn i H ^f* Agni- 
[*f] Tai[ve]tyagotrefl[traA]pastambha[ba]8lltrftya DroQaiamunape Vadbolagotra Apa- 

Btambha[l)a]- 
[M] Btitraya N&rftya^aya Atreyagotr&ya Apa8tampabha[l)a]8l)itr&ya Cba^tipmazumdi- 

[ne] 
[8*] yi8^9A[9u]vii4dbagotrftya BahaYp[bvii]cha NimbadAsitermznave PftrwayanKi- 

[Nl]Iaka- 
[M] 9^ya Poryvavat Pittatermxnape PtiffvyaTan NllakapthAjra Le[Lo]hitagotiftya 

Apa- 
[>i] 8tambha[l)a]8atrftya Ktoampinantitenimunte VatifhthagotiAya PravachananOfatya 

Kaya- 
[**] nyAramastata&unnxnaye FQryyayat Dro^adannmape Gbtamagotra Apa8taiiibha[ba]* 

sfitrfr- 
[>*] ya Nidibatermmape Pttnrvavat Agnitennmape Tatgo[dgo]tra PzayadiaxiastitrAya 

RadTania9t&T& ^^ 
[**] gadvayaih Parftfaiagofana Pravachanaafttraya Gap AmAtaAinnma^e PonrymTan Midha- 

▼atermmape 
[M] TatgoTdgojtra Apagtambha[ba]stktrA3ra NakaformniApe HaritagoirAyApaaUmbhar 

[bajBlktraya YinA- 
[W] yaka^armmape TadYa[t]SimdAya Tadvat Ko^tf^ya Tadvat Tamafennma^e Tuhat 

TervafermnuuBie Mu- 
[*^] tga[dga]lagotrfly Apa0tambba[ba]BQtrAya OhaimakAlixie Ptdryvavad Dropaya 

SLavflhikago- 
[**] trApa8tainbba[ba]8lktz«ya KumAzamaptayir TadvadiChacbiiinArAya TBtgo[dgo]tza 

PravaohanaatttrAya 

Plate V; tide 2. 

[**J Tiptadro9a6e[tejrmma9e bbAgadvayaih TadgotrApa8tambba[ba]BtttrAya £Q]alann- 

mape 
[^^} Katukuchattipalapochana Te^^iyyAt^^ly^Jniiaprashattikartre FAmnMyavAya VU 

tarakAknlo* 
[i^'i] tbha[dbba]yAyaikobhAga]^ yaijya[dya]bhAgaacha Oaihgi^imyA«iiia[]^]Droqairefh- 

thirapapntrasya Re- 
[^^'J yatinAmnab ParamamAboftyaraBya dyau bbAgau YAyacbcbareti kbe bhaauryyaTa- 

tti9htha[ifa> 



I 
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P«] til panmitoh PQoh&AkiilalkQha Yait&T»[t] stheyAdAohandratankam Putra[^] l§rl- 

GhandiA-DeTMya kavi 
PM] trapazaiDfltfTBnC^] PniiMta^ kavitiAohakn 8a M6dhavikiilaiblia[dbhA]yab 

Matin kopt^ 
[Mft} KoppanKenri'Tannakku* y&^tn im^ppaUm^rajTatu Uta*[ym]chantitamankala> 
[*<*] tin Babliai7onim[rum] EafidiivAyilakiya Ikanmaraimankalattu* Babhaiyorum[rum] 
P*^ iyvua9tOM>nun[n]]&] klki)i* ycmnminaiyil^ itan met pa^t^ta OrOrty ▼&- 
[ice] prOmAaOm* 

Wealth and health. — ^I bow my head to Sadfttiva, who wean the matted hair ; who sita 
immoreabiy in silent meditation on the anmmit of Mount Mem for the good of the three 
wnlde with Umft re ve rently by his side ; who has the son and moon for his two eyes ; 
while the rising moon sheds its rich glory npon him. 

May the lord d Vilvalapua liye for erer, — the wealthy, who gave a kingdom to Pallaya 
from many a batUsAeld, the benevolent, the poniaher ol foreign annies, the ornamental 
fofebead-spot of the Puchim raoe, and famous throoghont the world. 

May (some member) of the Pallavas flovtish on the earth for ever, — ^whose feet, tender 
as young leaflets, are worshipped by kings ; whose bands, tender as young leaflets, are 
hong with beautiful garlands ; idiose slightest misfortune is thrust aside by the multitude 
of tbeir exoelltait qualities. 

Trom tbe Invisible, Brahm& was bom : from Brsmhft, Afigiras : from AAgiras, Bphas- 
pttti : from Brihaspati, 6amyn : from iSamyu, Bharadvaja : from Bharadvaja, Dropa : from 
Dropa, AAvatth&mA, covered with unmeasured gbry : afterwards PaUava, from whom 
perplexing instability was far removed. 

In the oouxse of the lineal suooession of the augmenting race of Pallava, Siihhavifh^u 
was bom, an enthusiastio worshipper of Vifhau : from Sixhhavifh^u came Mahendravarm&, 
a hero equal to Mahendra : from him Nara8i]fahavarm&, the equal of Agastya the crusher 
of Yftt&pi, who frequently conquered VaUabharaja at Pariya-Bhtunaoimaiigala, ShOra- 
mara, and other places : his son was another MahendravarmA : then came ParamMvara- 
varma, who conquered the army of Vallabha in the battle of Peruvu]alku : from him, 
Kaiasiihhavaima, the devotee of Mahe6vara, and a great patron of the Br&hma^s : hia 
son was Parame^varavaimi, of beautiful appearance just like Parame^vaxa, and a very 
great donor of charities. 

The son of this ParamelvaravarmA was a universal conqueror like Bharata ; immove- 
able as Mount Mem : a rebuker and divider of the opposing darkness of his enemies with 
hia own hands, like tbe sun ; skilled in all the arts, as the moon is complete in all its 
phases ; whose right hand was blackened by the cloudlike dark stain produced by the 
stream of rotting elephants' juice which gushed out of the temples of the kings who 
opposed him in battle, mighty tings the equals of Nfiga, Na]a, Nif hadha, Nahufha, NabhAga, 
and Bhagiratha, whom he thrust aside with contempt ; of far spreading praise, like a bed of 
water-lilies expanding in all directions ; whose lotus feet were swept by the garlands upon 
tho <ii«<i«ma of thc Uugs who bowcd down before him ; the equal of Kasumachapa in beauty ; 
the equal of Vatsaraja in the management of elephants ; the equal of Nakula in the manage- 
ment of horses ; the equal of Aijuna in the use of the bow ; the equal of Drova in his 

1 In the counterpart this word is written JTmAoti. 

* VMrmarku in the counterpart. 
> Tapfiru in the counterpart. 

* Utie in the counterpart. 

* The order in which these two villages are named here is reversed in the counterpart : 
the first place is given in each to the village to which each grant belongs. 

* The counterpart has the Tamil fi instead of the Grantha fi which is used here. 
V Onru^inmaiyilm the counterpart. 

* There are some other minor differences between the two copies, such as an interchange 
of the two Tamil n s, and the use or omission of Sandhi ; and therefore I conclude that 
the two endorsements were not engraved by the same person. 
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knowledge of the tai of war ; wtSl-rened in the gpio pcwnte, dmmttiad wcmfa, aadhkterfcml 

eompomtioiiBi ; the abode of Jortiee ; thetfea8iir&-hoQ8eof 

diarity ,' of apotleaB parity ; the deetmyer of the power of KaU ; reliaUe aa the wuhm^ 
tree ; the KritAota of hia enemiea ; the Anaftga of womankind ; unaupaaaed in bodilj 
atrength ; |>etfeet In all Mb iriiioea ; the ]tf otactor of hia atthjeota ; the wiahisg>-tree of fha 
good ; the skilful and wise and aooompliahed NandiTannft lord of the PaUavaa. 

The king who now rnlea aa lord of men, was the eon of that warlike hero who with 
aharp amwa divided the hoata of elephanta in battle ; like the aim, the friend of the lotaa» 
fising over the creet of the hilla and gentlx dividing the ranka of daikneaa with hia 
innumerable bnama ; that lord whoae victoriotia bow waa the ornament of hia hand ; wfaoaff 
body-nnguent waa the templo-jnioe of hia enemiea' elephanta oocnpjring the front rank of 
their battle array ; trhoee fearleea valour formed his characteristic praise here npon earth 
lor ever i the war^atandard of the PaDavaa ;— Kandivarm*, lord of meti, ofafel lord «f tha 
earth, the Upholder of tighteonaneas, Pallavamalla^i. 

While this king waa ruling the earth, and while the twenty-Arat year of the reign of 
this aatne If ^iidlvaniit waa still unexpind, the lord of the river Vegavati, on whoae banka 
grow groves of areca-not treea, the ooooanut, the graft mango, the palmyra, the marshy 
date-palm, the Umdlay the niffa^ ihepwtndgM^ the red ^MtOf the kurttvaka, the wiSdKuvtf 
the kArnikdra^ and other trees ; and wtidi emita the odour of the perfmnee waahed off the 
neoka and laoea of the women ivho bathe in it with their minds toaaed with paaaion ; the 
lord of the dty of Vilvalai tilioae market^laoea are wet with the noiay dropa of water 
which fall from the orliloe at the end of the trunha of the held of elephanta which 
formerly belonged to his royal enemiea, dark as doads, black with the wine-like waters of 
the winter rain ; and which ia the forehead spot of all worlds ;— of the Pallava raoe, bon 
in the PtichAm family of ancient lineage ;-~who, when he saw PaDavamalla beaieged in tilia 
town of Anupnra by the kings of the Dnuni]a oonntry, swelled with nge like Kfitanta, 
set out to destroy the multitude of Pallavamalla's enemiea; and when he had ahtin 
Chitramaya^Pallavaraja, and the other kinga with his keen-edged aword, which glittered 
with the blue bloom of the leaf of the water-lilyi he gave all their kingdome to the 
Pallava« eonqnering their hostile anaies for him at different timea on the battlefleldB of 
Kimbavana, OhQtavana, daihkaragraouh VanalOr, Nelveli, ^dravanmtyara, and other 
placea ;— -whoae arm was decorated with tiie i^entifnl temple-juice which gushed oat upon 
the collision of the tusks of the mailed elephants of Saihkara-Sen&pati in the terriUe 
battle of Nelveli into which no ordinary mortal dared to venture ;— who rdeaaed the 
hostile king of the &ibaraa, Udayana by name, and captured his mirror-banner made of 
peacocks' feathers ; —who followed up the king of Kifhadha PHthivivyaghra, irhtt had 
grown powerful in the north also, and waa marohing in the tnu^ of the horse devoted to 
his ho ree ' Sa cfiflce, and conquered him, and aent him priaooer from the territory of Yisb- 
vuraja, and delivered him into the hands of the Pallava, having taken aa spoil faultlesi 
highly-flittering necklaoee of precious stones, a oountlesa heap of gold, and elephants ;-> 
who turned the fort of Kajidurga into a desert, though it was under the p r otection of 
the goddess Kali, and defeated the PA943^ army in the battle of MafL^alkn. 

The brave Udayachandra reported these victories to his krd the puniaher of hosttlB 
beings. 

In consequence of this communicationi and aa the reward of the keen edge of the sword 
of him who gave him aU theae kingdoms, he gave the two villages of KumttamaAgala and 
VennatlQrakkotia, changing their names to UdayachandramaAgala, together with their 
two water-aluioee, situated in the district of the weatem river Ateaya, to one hundred and 
eight Brahmaps. 

Its eastern boundary is the small river. 

Its southern boundary nms along the north aide of the tank oalled Ghakrattrtha, which 
lies to the north of the village of Samudradattachaturvedimaftgalam : frtmi thence west- 
wards it runs on the north side of the Kottagrftma temple : from thence westwards ths 
boundary is the north-western boundary of the above SamudradattaohaturvedimaAgalam : 
from thence westwards the southern boundary is the hill Anadhutpftla lying to the noxth 
of the pond called Durgihrada. 

Its western boundary is the hill Lohitaglri : proceeding northwards from thence the 
boundary is the cave Rauhinaguha, which lies to the west of the hill Krigbpaftlatf' 
tochchaya beyond the hill Vel&laAikhara. 

The north-western boundary is the pond SinduvArahrada* 
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tte naitlMni IwiuiiUiy it the goathern IxNmdary of the Tillage el KAAchidTiiB. 

To the sonthweHi of this the river Kfhlnnadl ie the north^eastem boundary. 

He gave the UumI oontained within theae four boundaries, together with the riven and 
all water-oouraes, to he enjoyed free of all taxes, having first of all removed from it all 
fhoae whose deeds are offensive to religion,— to Bndraianna, of the Kanadiaya tribe and 
Pravajana school, two shares ; to Gk^LadiQdA^armft of the same tribe and sdkool ; to Ga^** 
sateterma of the same tribe and school ; to Damateima of the same tribe and sohool ; to 
AgaifarmA of the same tribe and sohool ; to Maptaiiarma of the same tribe and school ; to 
Midhavatezma of the same tribe and the Apastamba school ; to Ma^taiarma of the same 
Iribe and school ; to Karayapaterma of the same tribe and sohool ; to DroQaiarma of tho 
•une ; to Agniforma of the same ; to Bhavamatabhatla of the Kalyapa tribe and Apastam* 
ba aohool, three shares ; to Mapitaima of the same, two shares ; to Kalaiarma of the 
same ; to Tuf4aMxaA of the same ; to Vlxama^dA of the ssme; to KQ]a of the same ; to 
Rndrakumara of the tribe of Bharadvaja and the sohool of Apastamba ; to Sunda of the 
asma; t ^ Narayapa of the same ; to Tafitarma of the same ; to Ghandralarma of the same ; 
to Solamapda of the same tribe and the Ptavaohana sohool ; to Kata of the same ; to 
Danamdra of the same ; to Poralcfhakeya of the Jatoga^a tribe and Pravajana sohool ; to 
Hupdi-Crovindaterma of the tribe of Vatsa and the school of Apastamba; to Madhava- 
ianna of the same ; to Qandakada of the same ; to Tarutarma of the same ; to Nllakaptha- 
ianna of the same ; to Bamaterma of the same ; to Dropaterma of the Agnivetfya tribe 
and Apastamba sohool ; to Nsxayapa of the Vadhtlda tribe and Apastamba school ; to 
Chat^pnra-Nandl of the Atreya tribe and Apastamba school ; to Nimbadasiterma of the 
Yishpuvpddha tribe, and a Bahvri^ ; to Nllakaptha of the same ; to Pi^tAsarma of the 
•ams ; to Vdakap^ of the same ; to Karamapinantitenna of the Lohita tribe and Apas- 
tamba school ; to Kavanyaramaatataterma of the Vasiihtha tribe and Pravachana school ; 
to Dropaianna of the same ; to Nimbaterma of the Gkiutama tribe and Apastamba school ; 
to Agniterma of the same ; to Bodramapta of the same tribe and the Pravachana school^ 
two shares; to Qapamafeateima of the Parafora tribe and the Pravachana school; to 
Hadhavaiarma of the same ; to Nakaterma of the same tribe and the Apastamba school ; 
to Yinajrakaforma of the Uarita tribe and Apastamba school ; to Sunda of the same ; to 
KoQt<^ of the same ; to Tamaterma of the same; to Taivaforma of the same ; to Chennap 
kali of the Mudgala tribe and Apastamba school ; to Dropa of the same ; to Kumara- 
mwpta of the Kaniika tribe and Apastamba school ; to Chenchumara of the same ; to 
Ti^tadropaterma of the same tribe and the Pravachana school, two shares : to Kajaferma 
of the same tribe and the Apastamba school; to ParameAvara of the Uttaraka family, 
the maker of lapparmtip $owU kind of msdirine]^ one share, and also the village doctor's 
ahaxe ; and to Bavati, the son of I)ropa-ChetU» of the town of GaAgapura, the aealous 
worshipper of Mahe^vara, two shares. 

May the Ptkcham race continue to flourish as long as the son circles in the heavens, as 
long as the mountains continue to stand fast, and as long as the moon and the stars exist. 

The poet ParameAvara, the sun of Sn-Chandradeva, composed this eulogistic grant. He 
was bom in the family of Medhavl. 

Tamil ^ndortement. 

In the twenty-sixth year of the reign of the honourable Koppan^Kesarivarma, the 
Tilkige-ooancils of these two villages, namely, UdayaohandramaAgalam and Ikanmand* 
maAgalam, which is Kafiehivayil, having assembled tog^ether this agreement waa unani* 
moosly made : — ^We have becoone one village, and will so live and prosper. 



The mythological or earlier portion of the pedigree of the Pallaras given in this grant 
assigns to the origin of this ancient line of kings a highly spiritual character. Their 
previously-published inscriptions describe them simply as belong to the ^otra of Bhara- 
dvaja, with one exception (Tnd. Antiq,^ v, p. 177], which assigns to them the gotra of 
l^laAk&yana. Here their pedigree starts immediately from the divinity : and it is canied 
down in detail through a succession of l^ifhis, including Bharadvaja, thus:— The invisible 
deity, Brahma, Afkgiras, Brihaspati, Samyu, Bharadvaja, Dropa, Aivatthama, and then, 
after a long vacant interval, Pallava, the name-giver of their line. All this is, of oourse^ 
a mere pretty tale of flattery : its reiaotest possibility is contradicted by the Gircnmitaiioa 
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that this line of AAgina came to a natural end in AAvstthamly idioBO hiatoiy, thon^ told 
with abundant detail, contains no reoordof a son being bom to him, and makes it vixtnaUy 
imposuble that he ahoold have had one. Perhaps, however, while rejecting this earlier 
portion of the pedigree, it may be justifiable to gafcher this much from it, — that a oombi- 
nation of learning, and warlike skill, and personal valour, was sufficiently oonspicuoos in 
the Pallava kings to suggest to the flattering genealogist the embodiment in them of the 
old tgmt of Dropa and AivaithAma when once the fotrm of Bhaiadvaja had been 
assigned to them. 

PaUava himself also must for the present remain doubtful, until he shall appear again 
with better authenticated credentials ;— i^pearing as he does here for. the first time in 
the fag end of the history of the race, floating loosely at a distance from both ^i^hiB and 
ordinary men. 

The later portion of the pedigree may be aooepted without hesitation as strictly histori* 

oal:— 

Sidihavifhnu ; 

Mahendravarma I. his son ; 
Narasiihhavarma I. his eon ; 
Mahendravanha II. his sen ; 
Parameftvaravarma I. his son ; 
NarasiihhavarmA 11. his son ; 
Paiamesvaravarm& II. his son ; 
NandivarmA his son ; and 
Pallavamalla-NandivarmA his son. 

We have thus the names of nine Pallava kings hitherto unknown, whose ooIlectiTe 
reigns are quite sufficient to cover a period of about two centuries : and if the date of 
this grant is rightly placed in the 9th century a.d., these reigns run up into the 7th 
centiury. This circumstance is thus far interesting, that it brings us near the time of 
Hiwen Thsang'a visit to K&fichlpuram, and makes it certain that the king whom he found 
reigning there was of the PaUava race. It is further interesting inasmuch as the eariiMt 
of the reigns of this new aeries of kings is, on the above supposition of date, only separated 
by about two centuries from the last reign of the earlier series of the five kings wheee 
names have been recovered from the inscriptions which have been already published in thfa 
Journal, and who belong to the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. Then we have the two 
kings of a still earlier date in Sir Walter Elliot's earliest Pallava inscription, for whose 
reigns, ^after making a reasonable allowance for some interval between them and those 
five, — place must probably be given in the early part of the fourth century a.d., and pos- 
sibly in the later years of the third century. So far up into the past have these grants 
traced back the F^illava kings. 

This grant affords some inf ormatioD respecting the religion of these later Pallava kings. 
Sidihavi^hnu, who belongs by the calculation to the seventh century, was " an enthn- 
siastic worshipper of Vi^lu^u;*' and ao we may regard the Vaifhnava cult, whatever its 
form may then have bem, as having obtained a oonspicuous and infiuential position in 
these parts at that time.^ Four generations later Narasi]hhavarm& U, who belongs to 
the end of the eighth century, was a " devotee of MahMvara and a great patron of the Brlh- 
ma^s." The earlier Pallava grants have taught us that the Brfthma^s in these parts were 
already in the fourth and fifth centuries sufficiently in the enjoyment of court favour to 
receive land-grants from the kings of the PaUavas : this great patronage of Narasiihha II. 
towards them points to a considerable extension of Brahmanioal influence in his reign; 
and the revival at this time was evidently on the ^va side, since this king, their patron, 
was devoted to the worship of 6iva in the form of MahMvara. The reli^on of the donor 
of the grant is probably indicated by the devotional verse at the head of the inscription : he 
was a worshipper of SadAdiva. 

At the dose of the description of the boundaries of the present donation there is an 
allusion to the former Jaina proprietors, or at least co-inhabitants, of one or both of the 
villages here united, who are described as ** those whose deeds are offensive to religion f 



.»» 



1 It will be remembered that when Biwen Thsang visited Kanchipuram about this time^ 
he fdnnd there a very mixed state of religion, which was represented by 100 Baddhiift 
oonvents, 80 Hindu temples, and numerous Jaina *' heretioB.*' 
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and their ezimlBion at the time of the loniiAtion of this endowment, is a little black mark 
of the raligioua intolenmce of Fallavamalla, which was however in close accordance with 
the spirit of his age. We shall see these offenders again and more distinctly in another 
inasiption belonging to this interesting group of grants. 

The political erents brought to light by this giaat belong partly to the times of the 
aaoestors of the donor, and partly and more folly to his own reign. 

The formar gronp consists of the frequent victories of NarasiKhha I. ov«r Yallabhar&ja, 
and of the defeat of the army of another of the Yallabha kings by that king's grandson 
£BnmiB6varavann& I. Who were these Vallabhar&jas f The name is evidently a dynastic 
title. This title was borne by the Western Ohalnkya king PuUkeft I, and also by his son 
K irtti f mrm mft, and in its fuller fonn of Frithivivallabha by other kings of that line : and 
whan the Rat(a kings supplanted these GhAlukyas» they adopted it among their other 
titlsB probably as a memento of their conquest. Firomtiiese and other similar ciroum- 
stances, and considering what is known of the political distribution of Southern India at 
that time, I think we may safely consider the Vallabhar&jas of this giant to be the Wes- 
tern Ghftlukya contemporaries of the Fallavartjas Narasidiha I. and ParamMvaza I. It is 
now well known from the Ghftlukya inscriptions that warlike <^Mrations were not infre- 
quent between these two powers, with results alternately in favour of each of them. Thus, 
for one instance out of others, we have (see Ind. AtUiq,^ v, p. 61) an invasion of the 
Ghalukya dominions by the Pallava king in the reign of PiUikMl 11, and a counter-inva- 
sion of the Pallava dominions by the Ghftlukya : and, as the dates of PuUkdtt 11. range 
from A.i>. 68o to 628, those events were sufficiently near the time of the frequent victories 
of Narasiihha I. to afford some oonfirmation of the statements of this present grant, since 
they afford evidence of such a relationship between those kingdoms about that time as 
would naturally lead to these results. 

I will digress for a moment to draw an inference from these circumstances respecting 
the great political and military power of the Pallava kings in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D. For it was this same PulikMl II. who successfully resisted the formidable 
invasion of the Dakhaqi by Harfhavardhana, bMked by the resources of the great empire 
which he had establiahed to the north of the Yindhyas {Jnd. Antiq,^ vi, p. 78) : and yet 
we find the Pallava kings capable of maintaining a long-contintted contest with, these 
saoBie OhAlukyas about the time when they were in the senith of their power, and powerful 
enough to inflict frequent defeats upon their armies. iUid lest it should be supposed that 
this was a mere exaggerated boast of the Pallava genealogists, we have a confirmation of 
its historical accuracy in the admission of the GhAlukyas themselves, that when YikzamA- 
ditya I. obtained his victory over the Pallava king, and captured his capital, about the 
middle of the seventh century, the lord of Kftftohl had never before bowed down to any king 
(Ind. Aniiq.f vi, p. 87). We have also the ChAlukya admission that the power of the 
PaUavas was '* extremely exalted" at that time, and that they ^ had been the cause 
of the humiliation and destruction *' of the^ Ghftlukya family {Ind. Antiq.^ vi, pp. 78, 
86, 87). 

The second series of politioal events recorded in this grant belongs to the reign of the 
grantor, and therefore, by the present supposition, to the 9th century a.d. It consists 
partly <^ internal commotions, and partly of external wars. 

An alliance of the kings of Drami]a had been formed against Pallavamalla, with a 
prnceof the Psllaya line, here caUed Ghitramftya-Pallava,^ at their head. The allies 
had defeated PallavamaUa in the field ; and they were closely besieging the town of Anu- 
pura, in iriiich he had taken refuge. Hereupon, seeing tiie straits to which the king 
was reduced, another subordinate prince of the Pallava line, Udayadhandra, lord of the 
district lying on the river Yegavati of which the city of Yilvalapura was the capital, pro- 
ceeded to attempt his rescue. He suooeeded in reversing Pallavamalla's previous misfor- 
tunes ; for he slew the chief of the insurgent confederates, and defeated their armies in a 
succession of terrible battles after he had raised the siege of Anupura. Some of the other 
rebellioas chitxfs were also slain in the course of this war ; and the whole of their little 
kingdoms were confiscated to the crown. 
The river Yegavati is the stream on which Kftfichlpura is built ; it falls into the Pftlftr 

* The name Ghitramftya is apparently a nickname, and is suggestive of imposture of 
some kind. 
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a liide way below B[&&ohl. VilYalapium is perhapB an eponym of KA&ohipiixa: for it if 
dignified with the title of nagara^ ^* the oi^ital/' and is called ** the lorehead beaoAy. 
^Mt of all worlds ; " and no place hot KA&chl deterred this deaoription in thia neighboiur* 
hood at any time. Anupura ia alao probably an eponym or a tranaUted name: the 
■leaning of the word oontaina the idea of ralatave inferiority, and periiapa it waa a kind 
of aeoondary capital. It may therefore be regarded aa the Sanakfit eqoiTalent of the 
Tamil name Chitttir : ^ and we have aooordingly an important town of thia latter name in 
the north-weatem poition of the praaent diatriot of North Aroot. It haa alwaya been a 
place of some importance, and its aitaation ia parttoolarly aoitable to the part played by 
Anapnra in the commotiona between FaUavamaUa and hia rebelliona chieftaina. Xh« 
nameaof the battlefields of the warare all Tamii or Tamil-FMk|it ; and, frcnn the «tr» 
onmatancea, they were no doubt all aitnated within the limita of the Dranija kingdom. 
Thia word iViMwite ia one of the eqnivalenta of the better known name J)rd9i4» i and, aa 
one of the fifty-eiz conntriea of India recognised by the lezioographera, Ao., its limtlB 
oorreaponded with the baain of the P4lAr and ita immediate neighbourhood. 

Hie proaperoua condition ot thia part of Southern India at thia time ia to be gathaved 
from aereral little indioationa in the description of the garden culture, timber trees, Ac, 
on the baaka of the Vegavatl. 'JLlie abort deacription of the city of Vilvah^ura ia aimilariy 
anggestive : and it tella ua alao of the turbulent tunse in which Pallayamalla'a lot waa 
caat. 

The foreign wara of Pallavamalla here mentioned are theae three ; firrt, the war with 
Udayana, king of the Sabaraa ; aeoondly, the war with P^thivlyyaghra, king of Nifhadha ; 
and thirdly, the war with the Pfl^dya king. 

The Sabaras are alwaya connected with the Eastern Ghata : but of the preciae posttion 
and extent of the Sabara kiogdom here referxed to there is nothing at preaent to ahow. 
Theae uncivilised mountaineera, — ^the Suari of Pliny, the Sabar» of Ptolemy,* and the 
&ibaraa or daTaraa of the JfWtf]MM,— are now repraaented by the Savaralu, or Sauraa 
of the Viaagapatam hilla, and apparently by the Chenchuvan4)u of the Kamul, Keluri 
and Krifhvft districta. (See Wilaon*a Muck. MSB., introd., p. bd ; Jomm. Mad. IM. f 8§, 
So9., XT, pp. 181, 182; Mr. Oarmichael'a JTsmm/ of Us risay. JHitr,^ p. 86 ; and Qesa. 
Cunningham'a Ane. 0«og,, pp. 606, 609.) 

The name Udayana may be either the proper name of their king ; or it may be, like aome 
of the other namea of thia grant, an eponym expreariye of hia habit aa a mountain ohiel ; 
for the word meana < an aacender.* He waa apparently a peraonage of no great impoit* 
anoe: for when he was taken piiaoner by Udayachandra, he waa contemptuoualy aetat 
liberty again ; hia barbaroua war-ataadard made of peacocka' f eathera and minora, being 
the only trophy which hia conqueror thought worthy of being carried into the preaenoe of 
PaUayamalla. 

The war with P^thivlvyaghia waa a more formidable affair. Thia prince had grown 
powerful, seemingly by eonqueats in Kdthem India : and he waa now "^^^^^^<«g'"g to 
himaelf the right of universal sovereignty by means of an Ai9atn$dka sacrifice. He had 
advanced into the Bakluuyt, at the head of an army which indnded elephants, in the traok 
of the horse destined for that sacrifice ; and Udayachandra followed him up through tern* 
tory beyond the limits of his own sovereign's dominions, captured him in the kingdom of 
Vi^urftja, and aent him priaoner to PaUavamalla, together with wmeh rich 9p9iL The 
name here given to the captured king ia probably only a title, ** The tiger of tiie earth." 
Hia country waa that of Nala, tibie huaband of DamayaatI ; and it waa aituated on the 
alopea of the Yindhyaa between H&lwa and Ko^ala. Yifh^ur^a, in whoae tenitory 
Plithivivyaghra waa taken priaoner, waa poeaibly one of the OhAlukya kinga : and thia 
Jiame, like the others, waa probably a deacriptive rather than a proper name. The political 
geography of the period aupporta, and perhapa requirea, this identifioatioa : and the lad 



> Thia ia evidently the Ghittur (<* Adeyarenftda Ohittfira ") of Mr. Lewia Rice'a Jain 
Insoriptiona at Sravana-Belgola, No. II (see Ind, Antiq,^ ii, p. 828) : for it was aituated 
in the AdeyarAnada, the Adeyftrarftshtra of Nandivarma'a grant in Ind. Antiq. {mU, 
p. 168), and the Aahrayanadlvidtaya of the preaent grant, which lay on the Pilar. 

s Choff. YII, i. 80 ; oonf . alao Ind. AtUig,, yi, p. 127 ; vii, p. ^0 ; hmaa AtUrih. 
B* iii. a. 169. 
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that Yuhvii, in the bo«r inMunaAion, wu the k nh 't lmMti of the OhaltikyM, makei thu 
title q^eciaDy appropriate <to them. Bat how oaxne Udayaohandra to be punniiig the 
enemy on foreign territory P Was he on GhalidEya grovnd aa a friend or a foe f 

The field of PaUavamalla't third foreign war was in the south ; and, in the oonree of it, 
Udayaohandra took and raaed the f <»rt o) Kft}idarga, and defeated the amy of the king of 
T§J94y^ in the field. If Ka^idai^ is merely 4he Sanskrit form of the equivalent Tami} 
and lUayftlam names KA]ikotW fu^d K&J^otta, this place is Oblicat on the western 
coaaL Of Kftlidnrga it is here said that it " was under the protection of the goddess K&]i/' 
and, limilarly, in the Kerololp^i, PaiaAurama is said to have selected the goddess Dnrga 
(Ka)i) to be the guardian dirinity of the sea-shore of Kerala upon which CUicut ia 
aitaated. From the oonnection of the sentence it seems that Kftlidurga at this time 
belonged to the king of Pa^dp^ whose army, perhaps sent to the relief of Calicut, was 
defeated by Udayaohandra. But for what reason was Calicut obnoxious to the Pallavas P 
Had this oommeroial emporium of the western coast interfered in any way with the 
intereste of these grand old lords of the oommeroe of the eastern coastP It is «rin gn|ai' 
that the ChOlas are not mentioned in this inscription, nor the kings of KoAgu, the two next 
neighbours of the PaUavas to the south and south-west, down to the 9th century a.i>., 
thzoaKl^ whose territory Udayachandra must necessarily pass on his route to Calicut. 
The reason of this may be that the lowland portions of the old KoAgu kingdom had by 
this time been amiexed to the ChO}a and P&qi4y(^ dominions, and that the ChO}a power was 
now temporarily united to that of P&^4ya, as it sometimes was during the alternating 
anpvemaoy of the ChO)as and P&^dy&s about this period of their history. 

We may now torn to the object of the grant and its situation. The two villages of 
Kninftramaftgalani and YennattOrako^te were now united to form this present donation : 
and the name of the donor*s victorioos general was given to the united property in oom- 
memoratioa of his triumphs. In the description of the boundaries of this united village it 
18 plaoed in a general way upon the Kyhlmnadi, * the milk-river,' which is the Sansknt 
eqaivalent of the Tamil name of this river, — ^the P&l&r. It is also described as lying in the 
district of the western ASrayanadl, which is the Sanskrit equivalent of the mixed TamiJ[- 
and-Sanskrit name Adeyftraraf htra occurring in the grrant of the older Nandivarmft in Jnd» 
AfUiq.f YoL Vlll, p. 168 : and this name again takes us in a sinular general way into 
the western and inland districts of the Palar. And here Mr. Bice's Sravana-Belgo|a 
inacriptions come to our help : for there we learn that Chittlkr was in the Adeyftra-n&tu 
(Tain, and Can. nd^u :s Sansk. rdfhfra and vi^haya) ; and we are thus led to look for 
UdayachandramaAgalam somewhere on the banks of the PalAr within a reasonable distance 
froDi Chittlkr. The village of K&fiohldvftra, mentioned in the description of the boundaries 
of this donation, has already appeared in the body of the grant of the older Nandivarma 
refenred to above, and also in* its endorsement : and that endorsement contains also the 
name of our present grant-village of Udayaohandramaftgalam, and so links these two 
inacriptions together. The position of this village in a general way is therefore pretty 
clearly defined : nearer than this we cannot yet come to its aotnal situation ; for all these 
old names have now passed away. 



m.— GRANT OF VlRA-OHOLA." 

Brnmiptim^-^Two plates of a oopper-plate grant, 10 in. long by 2| in. wide, of vneqnal 
thiofcneas, varying from tV in* to tV in*> with a ring^hole in each, but without the ring. 
They axe numbered 2 and 6 reipeotively ; and therefore the dooument had originally six 
plates at the least, and probably seven. They are well preserved. . They record the 
donation of a large village, called, aft<»r the father (P) of the donor, Pankesarichaturvedi- 
mafigalam, situated on the river E&veri, to 150 Br&hma^s, by Yira-Cho]a, with the con- 
sent of the reigning sovereign, Parakesarivarma, in order to obtain benefits for his ances^ 
ton in the world of spirits. The donation «ras made at the instigation of the prince's 
religious teacher, the Brahma^ Nlla, 



1 Reprinted from tiie Indian Antiqutarfft ix, pp. 47 to 60 (February 1880}. 
YOL. U. 49 
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The grant is written in Sanakrit ▼ene of tlie Anofhtabh metre, except the inoomplele 
vene at the beginning. The character ia the old Grantfaa. The letters are firmly and 
distinctlj engraved : bat the engraTing is not neatly executed. 

Plate 2 contains a portion of the pedigree of the donor, tracing his descent from the 
Holsr Bace of the iVmftMf through Baghu, the great grandfather of the hero of the JMsul- 
p0pa, Plate 5, though only a fragment, contains the substance of the grant, and the cii^ 
cumstaoces of the donation. 

^ bhayatam bhavatat vibhQtyai trayi(yl)Baraya8tu GhaturtnanA- 

* m aditeja^ [|*] Yidhatos tasya putiro bhl\t Karlchirmmana- 
' so mahan Mari(n)cheA cha tuiQjo bhilt Kafiyapa- 

* khyo mahamuni(b*) [1*1 EA6yapas3ra muner asld atma- 

* jo bhanuman Haviry(vih) ▼iiveshAfichi(cha) lokanam andha- 

* karapanodakrit [|*] VedayedAihgatatvaJflo Vi- 

Flate m. 

^ TasyataA cha suto llanu^ atftkahitibhntam adyai^ 

* prapayai chhandssam iva [|*] DahyakoA cha mahaprajiio 

* bhaktiman Qarudadhvaje Manos sttauti kshiti(ih*) fe(te]8ann aai(si)d Akha- 
1* pjalasama^ [|*] Ikshvakuvaihtejateshu kshatriyeshu 

1^ bahushvapi palayitya bhuvan digdharti yateshu aha divam 

i> prati [I*] Sagaro nama tadvaihto jatavan bhapapO(pu)ihgsva^ Bhagl- 

^ rathopi tadvaihte tato jato jano(ne)6yara(^*) [|1*] liaghur onama 

Plate Va. 
[t. 24 probabi^.'] 
> Bakshamape bhuvam vl(yi)iTa(Aya}m yi(yi)ra-Chole nripe^yare dhamo(dharmmo) 

* padeahta tasyabhtlt Ni(Nl)lanama mahlsura^ Q*] YuahmadgorOpaih sa- 

* ryyeahadi svarggaprftpapakaraparti brahmadeyan dyijendrebhyo 

* dehltyenam adldiiat Q*] ^ntva tadyaohanaih raja gatya 

» Cho)amahi(hl)patin namaskritya puras tasya sthityaitad abrayl- 

* dyacha(L [|*] Matde(dde}to tu mahagramaih dasyami taya saih- 

FlaU Vb. 

* jiiaya bhusurebhyo hsntatka(kar)yye mahyan dehltyanugrahaih [|*| 

* TadMu kuryyityanu(tya)jfiAtali Parakesariyanumapa paftchaiar 

* dbhya« latebhya« cha Vi(yi)rHCholo nripe^yara^ [|«] Parakesaricha- 
10 tiiryyedimaftgaUhyayaih pt)i(pCir)9paih Kayeryya 8yat(8syal)panadya- 

1^ i cha maddhyame BuprBti8htha(8hthi)ta]h sayya(ryya)1«lnihapanHfnpannaih C^ 
^ lyaditesyabhlkshitaih [)*] Panaaamradisaihyvktuh ptkgarama^ 

TranBlaticn, 

May the substance of the three-fold Vida which is the primaeyal brightness of the foar- 
feoed God,' be to you for riches. 

Ma^lchi was the great mind-bom son of that Vidhata* and the great Muni Katyapa wm 
the son of Maxlohi. 

The bright Bari* was the son of the Muni Kaftyapa ; the dispeller of the darknees ol all 

the worlds. 

Menu, learned in the doctrines of the Vedae and VedingMy was the son of Viyssnkt' : 
he was the first of kings, as the sacred syllable ' was the seed of the FmCm. 



1 Chaturanana, a name of Brahma. ' A name of Brahma. 

> A name of Sturya. * A name of Stirya. * iV^fMCA. 



J 
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And Ikahyakn, pre-eminent in knowledge and the worshipper of Ghura4aodhvaja,^ was 
the son of Manu : as a protector of the earth he was the equal of Akhap^ala.* 

Very many EJshatriyas, horn of the race of IkBhy&ku having ruled the fruitful earth, 
and having set out on their heavenward journey, 

The pre-eminent king Sagara was bom in that race. In that race also Bhaglratha then 
was horn, lord of men. 

Bagfan by name ••.... 

While Vlra OhO}a, lord of kings, was ruling the whole earth, the Brfthma^ Nlla became 
Ids religious teacher. 

He taught him thus : — *' Bestow religious endowments on distinguished Brfthma^s, in 
oorder that all your ancestors may reach the heaven of Indra.*' 

When the Ung heard that precept, he went to the Ohola monarch, and having bowed 
down before him, he stood in his presence, and made this speech, saying, '< I am proposing 
to make a donation of a large village in my district to the Brfthma^is, and to call it by your 
name : grant me your assent in that matter." 

Having received* a command from Parakesari Tarmft, saying, '* Do so speedily ;'* Ylia 
ChO]a, lord of kings, [^a9#] to one hundred and fifty persons, the whole {village] named 
Parakeeari-chaturvedimaAgalam, well situated between the K&verl and the little river, 
abounding with all the signs of prosperity, and adorned with fields of rice and other 
grains, with jack, mango, and other fruit trees, with arecarpalm and other groves, 

This grant affords the following items of historical information : — 

1. It was issued in the reign of Paxakssari VarmA, who is described as the Ohd]a Mahl- 

patt (w. 26, 28) ; for whose complete identification we may as well wait patiently a little 

longer until more of the grants of the GhO]as have been published. 

3. Yira GhO}a, the grantor, was apparently his Tuva-r&ja. In what blood-relationship • 

he stood to his sovereign does not here appear : but, from other information about the 

ChOla princes, I think we may safely regard him as his son. 

3. Vlra GhOla had at this time a definite portion of the Cho}a kingdom under his separate 
government ; as appears from the words maddeie in v. 27 : and his district or province lay 
on some portion of the banks of the K&ven, as is shown in v. 29. The expression ** little 
river*' of v. 29, if tvalpa is the proper correction of the waipa of the plate, is insuiKcient 
for any identifioatian of the confluence referred to in the description of the village. There 
is a txibntary of the E&veil called the ** Chinn&r,'' which is the Tamil equivalent of 
•( Svalpanadi,'* as may be seen in Maps 60 and 61 of the Great Trig. Survey, which rises 
in the hiUs to the soutii of Anaikaland HostUr : but muoh weight cannbt be put upon that 
circumstance. The plates were found at Namakal, in the 8alem District : but even this 
ciroumstance affords but an uncertain clue to the identification of the agrahftram. The 
expression eha4urvedi'mangaiam is a mere title which was borne in common by several 
other known BrOhma^ settlements : and there are other instances, similar to the present 
one, of the names of the reigning kings, and other public functionaries, being given to 
new foundations of *' chaturvedi-maAgalams." But though the plate affords no certain 
due to the identification of Vlra GhOla's <ff/a, considering that the iomiediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital was probably under the direct government of the sovereign, it sends us 
to look for the province of the subordinate king somewhere higher up the course of the 
Kavert than the district of Tanjore. This brings us into the Salem and Ekoimbator districts, 
which formed portions of the old Koftgu kingdom down to the time of its conquest by 
the ChO]a king Aditya Varma, some time (as it appears at present) about a-d. 894. Aditya 
Yarma's son was named Vlra ChO]a amongst other names : and it is probable enough 
that he may have been placed in the government of his father's conquest during hia 
father's lifetime. If this be so, the identification of the Ylra Ch0]a of this grant, and of 
his " defe," as well as of his father Parakesari VarmA, may so far be regarded as complete ; 
subject, however, to the remarks which are presently to follow. 

4. From the expression " lord of kings," and *' ruling the whole earth," in w. 24, 28, 
it may possibly be inferred, even after m%king due allowance for the laudatory exaggera* 
tion of some of these grants, that this Vlra Gho]a had made conquests in the neighbouring 

^ A%ame of Vishnu. * A name of Indra. 
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kingdomi ; and if ihu be so, it will a44 wnoM unoimtof oonfinnatioii to the abore ii 
cation of the prince. 

6, The BaYOur of HindaiBm and BrtLhmapigm mna throng the grant : bat the xdigions 
creed of these two Ch6]a IdngB is not further to be ascertained from this document. The 
inflnenoe of NUa upon Visa GhOja, which seems to be mentioned with a special object, 
may possibly point to some innovation upon the former religions ideas of the prince. 

The question now arises whether the materials already published respecting the kingB of 
the Ghd]a dynastyalford sufficient data for the certain identification of the Vlra ChO}a of 
this grant, and to fix the date of his reignP And the answer must be for the prosenty—Not 
quite yet. The name, or rather the title, of Vlra ChO)a, with or without otiier combina- 
tions, has been borne by sereral of the ChO]a princes ; and the dates oonneoted with tiiese 
princes in the various scattered notices of them, ajre widely different and conflicting. My 
impression is that the above identification will not be disturbed: but I subjoin the 
following list of names in which the title ' Vlra Chola' appears, arranged in alphabetical 
order, together with the different dates whidi have been assigned to them.^ 

1. Vlra GhOla, who has been variously placed in K. Y. 1443, which may perhaps be a 
elerioal erxorfor 6&. 1443; in the 1st century a.d. ; in dS. 407 ; in 6^. 899 ; in the end of 
the 9th century a.d. ; from a.d. 1044 to 1114 ; and twenty-five generations before Uttama 
ChO]a, the grandfather of Karik&la Gho]a ; while another anthority makes a Vlra Ghd]a 
the great grandson of this or another Karilrala OhO]a. 

2. Vlra Ohola Deva, who is placed in ^. 1001 ; in l§d. 1044 ; and whoae viceroyalty 
of the Vefigi country is made to extend from a.d. 1079 to 1135. 

3. Tira Chd]a Maharaja, who is placed in a.d. 1279. 

4. Vlra GhO)a N&rayapa ; and 

6. Vlra GhOla Narftya^a Baya, who is apparently that Kulottuftga OhO)a, the father of 
Adondai, in whose reign the OhOias conquered the To^^amapdalam from the Palkvas ; 
which conquest has been variously placed in 3000 b.o. ; some time previous to the Chii»> 
tian era; shortly before that era ; in the 6th century a.d. ; in the 8th century ; and in 
the 9th, about a.d. 886 ; some time between a.d. 700 and 1000 ; in various years of the 
12th century, ranging between a.d. 1118 and 1171 ; in a.d. 1200 ; and in a.o. 1233. 

6. Vua Cb6]/BL Rftya, who has been placed in a.d. 978. 

7. Vlra Deva GhOla, or 

8. Vlra Deva OhO]a KulottuAga GhOla, who is placed in the 12tii centory ▲.d.^1123 
to about 1160. 

9. Vtm MiTta9da C9iO)a, who seems to be the same as either No. 2 or No. 12. 

10. Vlra Narayaaaa, the same as No. 4, 6. 

11. Vlra Fi^^ya (Tam.), or Pa^4y& (Sansk.) ChO|a, who is said to be a oontemporuy 
of RaminujAdharya, andplaoed about Fasly 460, and in ^. 939 ; while BamAnnja*s dates 
also differ considerably. 

12. Vtra Bajendva ChO|a, to whom various dates are given, ranging from l§6. 460 to 
after a.d. 1278. 

13. Vlra dekhara OhO]a, who was contemporary with Achyuta Riya of Vijayanagan; 
whose dates, with a few exceptions, range within the second quarter of the 16th 
oentnry a.d. 

14. Vlra Vikrama ChA)a, who is the same as one of the preceding prinosa, but no 
date occurs with this form of the name.* 



* I have materials for the identification of these and a large number of other Cho|a 
names and eponyms, which I hope to submit in a future paper. The subjoined list may 
be regarded as a specimen of the great confusion in which the chronology of the Cho)as is 
at present involved. 

* See also Dr. Bumell's references to four. Li, % 8e, Soe. MadrMy xiii, pt. ii, p. 36 ; 
Beinaud, JPra(fin$nt$y p. 92, 121 ; Uimoire 9ur Vlnde^ p. 284 ; Jowr, Ceylon As, 8c<. 1867, 
p. 26. 

Dr. Bumell gives the following succession of the Cho]a kings in the 2nd ed. of hii 
8. Ind, FaUtographf (p. 40) :— 
Kerikala Gho]a (P about 960 a.d.) 
Bajaraja Gho]Ja, tUuu Narendra (40 or 41 yrs.), 1023 to 1064 a.d. m 
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IV.—OBANT OF THE BANA KINO HA8TI HALLA. 

• 

Jk§cnpt%9%, — A oopper-plate grant on seren plates, 8} in. long, 8^ in. wide, and } in. 
tbick, with xaiaed margins. The plates are strong npon a seal-ring 15 in. in drcomler- 
snoe, made of i in. copper wire, which has been cat. The plates are not nnmbered ; and 
they are strong in irregolar order, thos: 1, 2, 4, 8, 6, 6, 7. The seal upon the ring is 
S in. in diameter, and it has a reclining boU, lacing the proper right, in the centre, and 
two figoieid lamps as sopporters, with fire partially obliterated emblems abore it, and an 
illegible word of five letters beneath it. 

The inscription occopies both sides of the fire inner plates and the inner aide of the two 
ooter plates. The five earlier plates contain the grant, written in Sansknt Terse of 
ssveral difierent metres, and in an old form of the Ghnntha character : and this is followed 
by a foil description of the boondaries of the land in Tamil prose and in an old form of 
the TuDDdl charaotsr, occopying nearly the whole of the last line of the fifth pUte, both 
sides of the sixth plate, and the whole of the inner side of the last plate. 

The first yerse contains a benediction in the name of Shrl-dhara, an eponym of Yifhjgio, 
and the seoond yene is a similar benediction in the name of Mara-Tairi, an eponym of 
Shiva. The third to the eleventh yerses contain the pedigree of the Choja king Vira 
NiiftyaQa, and a description of his deeds : and the twelfth to the twenty-first yerses 
contain the pedigree of the Ghmga dynasty down to Kesari the patron of Hasti Malla, of 
the Bi^a dynasty, the donor of the present gxant. The object of the grant is briefly 
described in yy. 26, 27, and 28, namely, the village of Katai-kottl^, which was given to 
the Brahma]^ settlement of Udayendo-chatorvedi-mangalam : and then follows the detailed 
description of its boondaries. 

TramUteratum, 

[BaU /.] Svasti Shrt. 
^ Tasya^tamltarttirabhayatsyayamardhamlUrttir 

YyannAbhipaip[/tiM 2.]kiyabho[bha]yojagatampraslkti^': 

YasyftnishMnprathamavagyiyri[ft*»^ 8.^otitatvaip[ttvai|i] 

8aShiidharodishatoyiBhyapati[9h]Bhriyamya[^.] 

* Mais[/im« 4.]yayi[vai]rimadhoxii|ishoshekharan 
iniayfthalavanl]ftkandha[^tw» 6.]ram : 
HaramagnakapLlekyhavaipvapor 
DQratohaTatodofhkritaniya[ti.] 

> [lim e.jAsldAmbojanabhanabhikamalatBrahmalfartchistataa 
TasmAdgotra[/tii« 7.]karoditebipatirata^tkryya[s]sarendrachchhri[Bhri]ta^ : 
sta[Ta]smadRodraJidagravlryyavi[i%i<e 11^ 8id§ 1 .Jbhavai^ahrlwanatsahfihatnijit 
TadyaipsheShibirottamoyanibhritantr&[/iM# 2.]takapotas3raya[^.] 

* KokkilUGholaEarikalayashatLprakaahe 

Ko[/iM« 8.]chchaipkapadilnilabhftpatijanmabhl>mo[mao] : 
Shrtmanbabhllyavijayi[yi]yija[/iM« 4.]yilayoB3ra 
yaipsho[she]nripat!L(jpa]prayaraseyitapAdaplfha[^.] 

* j|syAdztya[A#M 6.]ssotobhtidakhilamadharayanbhftbhritlinbipndainwchchair 
I9n&nadeahayaga[/tii# d.Jhaprahatarochihataiativarggandhakimb : 
lVdya[ttva]yekshi[k9hl]syacharadana[UfM 7.]yarataBayayarttiBachchakrayi[ya]rttt 
Ya8mainityodayftyapramodita[P20<# //, Bid§ 2.]manaflonemortshiahchatasra[tu] 



Visa Chola dUa» Kolottonga Chola uUai B&jarftjendra (Bajaztja) KOpptkesarivannft 
(49 years), 1064 to 1118. His ahhUUka took place in 1079. 

Vikrama Gho]a (16 yrs.), 1118 to 1128. 

Kolottonga Gho)a n, 1128 toP mled over the Tamil oofoatary (CUdwett, 6lr., p. 186) 
lor at least 80 years. 

Yikxamadeva, reigning 1286 (/Mfr, Lit. 4 Se. Am. Mad, siii^ pt. i» pp. 60«1), Kalinga 
was lost in 1228 a.d.— Ed. 
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* AmDB^CbakndbanAiijamp^^ 2. ]mfttmaTiyalainiada[lan 
DeJvaflhahatradavftTi alaMama janiShrl VlraNftr*ya]^[ti] : 

B&}iA{/um 3.]dap4<^f»tambibliarttiBachiramviBhvambharftinag4<tlMP 
6aptadyIpa8amudra8hailama[/ifM 4.]dhaiiakeyttrabadhyaiTaya[^]. 

^ Hemagarbhatnl&bhija 
Bralunadeya8tira[/ifM 6.]layAti : 
YexLapravaztUtadarmin&s 
TathlkdananyanekaBha[^. ] 

* Ta^Palomata[/ifM 6.]iiayftmiyaSbakratL 
ParvatendxatanajamiyaSharvTa^ : 
KaitabbAnriTaS&garaka[/iiM 7.]nyftip 
Keraleahvanunitaniapayeme. 

* Samatkh&toBa9ak9bidhi[ti]dhara[/in« 8.]patiryenaiiahartl 
JitavaiTii2iib&dy&diBhidi^narendra8hcha[P/4i<# ///, Sid$ l.Jbahiuhah : 
Mathi tv&Pa;^4yen<i"upkaritiiragavlrftifigaiMihi taip 

IU9A[/f>M 2.]greyadday4aaaamadhiiramibhavrtltaTnabarat. 

^0 Laipk68hvaraprahita[/iiM 8.]iiLapraiDitainbalo[lau]gham 
yiiopabn]pb(lim]itaznibhAahvaghat4yaklr99aifi : 
Ha[/tn« 4.]tvak9ha9eDAra9a]nlbilhaniyodhayuktai|i 
8aipgramaRaghava[/MK 6.]padambhiiyanebibbartti. 

^^ P&^^yej^teyenahiR&jamiyibe 
Dyayo[/iii# 6.]ii8aTnaalt«ainaTnevabhlti^ : 
STamitragbatenadhaiiatibhaittiir 
Aiiaiita[ra]tTe[/ifi« T.jnaVibblfhaQasya. 

^ TasyabbavatpravaraKaabyapaYaiiiBhajogre 
Ka[/ifM 8.]9Y0inabamuninuialpatapahprabb&va[ti] : 
Ya[B]SiqibaNandimah] [pa]pra[/tiM 9. ]tilabdhayitdbi[y|iddbi]r . 
OgaipganyayoYijayatAnchaja[t&iija]yat&mTaraa8atL. 

u [PlaU III, Side 2.]SbrlvA8adbamiiiKaTalAlapaxeTiah*l6 
Ea9vayaiiaB8akala[/iiM 2.]GhupgakalAtibhttta^ : 
R4jababbllvabhuviKoTpkapinamadhe[/iii# S.]yo 
YoB<ipania^4alajayayak|itabhiyheka[tu] 

>« Shl&[Sbil&]Bta[;i#M 4.]mbhoiialpahkaiata]agpbItA8i]atayft 
Dvidbftcbakreyeiiapra[/f«tf 6.]balaiibiHhn]l1ftnaHhiabnna : 
Prah&i«paikenapravara8i[/iii« 6.]tapincbbadbyajaTaraqi 
Yadlyandrifb^yocbohairai9aBhixa8ibibhyatyari[/«Md 7.]gttQA[b] 

^* SbilVifb^ugopaHariM&dbayaDiiryyinlta 
Bhttyi]aamaprabbriii[fiM 8. Jbhttpatijanmanninye : 
Ta8ytoyayePrithttya»ha8h8biyain>ragOini[ti] 
ShAlFUUe ir, Side l.]mftababhtlyaPrithiylpatirekay1ra[^.] 

u YoI)lQ4iko]erigaN&ga[/i#i# 2.]dandaa 
RaTak9habblta;yabbai[bba]yapntdftn&t : 
K9ho9lpatereka3iiAmo[/tiM 3.]gbayar9b&t[ii] 
MrityomiiikhadaiiyainanaTijratalyapyftt]. 

^f Yenayaiinbalgiiliii&[/«fi4 4.]mmra9Agre 
Kha4gaya9h^inibaUjibaleiia . 
QaipgBmambn[/ifM 6. ]gamitaipHhitaahaatrot 

^ [lime 6.]Ya[8h]Sh]lpTiTainbiyaMahAbhayamllrdb]udb]ra 
Pa^4yo8^^''t^'amVaragn9aip[/»fM 7.]flabba[8vabha]jayi[dyi]Jitya : 
KiityartthaytJEtamaparftjitaahabdaiiiatma 
Pi49a[/ifM S.jyyayeoasiibridastridiyaiijagtnuu 

*• 8httMftramipba8tanayogya[Jtoto IV, Side 2.]jajgit 
NareshyaroGaipgakalapradlpa]^ : 
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llAiiaikadlitmArika[/tiM 2.]Uln<lluJiin 
Vid}iyaip8aiieCha94A]Eazaprab]i&va[li]. 

^ Asy9aMami,jBi^[line S.JprasAdasamakhasBairibhATitojannumft 
Bibhn,t]calpataruTratainpraQa7i[/«fitf 4.]nilipkftlAnaloTidviyhAi|i : 
Akh7fttahPHtliiTlpati[h]kfhitibhriti.[/ifM 5.]mma[ma]gre6aTahKe8arI 
Ta8hch&bliA[bhl]rapaterbibharttiripabM[/«it«6.]rdattAapraliAra[r^^ 

'^ Tasmanniipolabhatapattamayampraaftdain 
liine TOBaQ&dhirftjaiMidalambhanaflAdhaziaipya^ : 
AkTainato7adhipar&ima[l«it« 8.]ka[kha]to]iar6Ddr&zi 
GaipgftnyavAya8aliU8hayaR&janipha[hAt] . 

Pra[/Mitf 2.]jstehaiich»ahamfcnnbhavakimu?ft[h]k^hantipradhtoonayi[yat] : 
AkTftnta[/»iM 8.3hprithivlpatiipiiaKa]inmhokava[pra]9ftdo[dan]vina 
StlifthmdrftgBali[/ifM 4. ]Taipshajoyainitiyaipbhejegav4iiAipga9a[^] . 

** yid&[/Mitf 6.]rayaiipallayavatgirliidTia 
Vriyhapriyodanavahagrahagtati : 
[/iiM 6.]Vahaninflhl[ip]Hhrtflahajoyatharttham 
YoHa«timanapftTanaTnadheya[tiL]. 

** [Hm 70Eri9b;tadhTajalLPadiTipiiiyyadbipovpfhai)akftt^ 
Fai8hAchadimdubbiray[Ta8aa]yudhiNandina[/tfttf 8.]tha[^] : 
Ajii&pita8va[88ya]yamabhllpadi[ti]Ha8tiiiiaIlo 
yijn&payan8aParake6ari[P/a<« V, 8id$ 2.]9Aiiripe9a. 

** Pu^yaipsainaiyikritavatamparizakfhatftnclia 
Ta[/«it« 2.]drak9hat6tuaPar&ntakaekaylra[tk] : 
Ag«mixia[]t']^9^^pft^['^'i' S.Jprapamatyajaaraip 
MikTdhnASmA[Sixia]Tftrichara9&mbuja8hekhare9a. 

* {line 4.]Bbt>miiTifladattaTftnaHinai 
Ka^aikotttlritiBhrat&qi : 
XJdayendiichati2ryye[/iM« 5.]di 
l'^gt4&7achapArtliiva[]^]. 

^ AtraVidyAdbi[dha]rlpat;^r 
I)Devapattiriti[/ifi« 6.]8hrataip : 
EtatpatUdTayaipptrvrain 
Bhi:gyaTnftnanT>igaippa[ba]raih. 

» DYayam6tat[/iM« T .'\yyhky9XTB. 
Dattavftipahohasap&rthiva^ : 
Etaddvayaipprasiddhaipbi 
PQrvyaip[{iiM S.JKfhapaoak&nntaip. 

[Tofmnl dewrigiion of ths boundortM.] 

[Plate VI, Side 1.] Mati[ta]Taiko9ta Kopparakeaari Yarmarku y&vt^ patinainUyatarku 
Chempiyan MiVali Yaoa K&yar yi;wappatt&[/ifM 2 ]r PdtamAnatikal tarn perftr cheyta 
bnhmaddyam Pa^vfirkkottattu M«latai[/t«M 3.]yara n&tta KKataikkottttoai XJdaya- 
chantiramaTikalattoteyakllta VlraNarayapftcbchflri[/tw^ 4.]yenra brahmaddyan cheytamai 
yiwitarkn kkllpftrkeUai PflX&rrin la{line 6.]lakkil itaiyarrakkellaiyin kijaiyalamaxnmitaii 
terku nOkki chche[/tiitf 6.]lla mamtum mitan terku nOkki chchella Vi^^*mftTiV«^]fttfm. 
«rik[2ifM 7.]ku ppaynta ▼ayirkkalnm tenkiJia ppArkeUai P&l&rum ten parkel[/iff# 8.]lai 
e(^ppi]:9€hiyixin mitan mdrkn nOkki ydri ChChimuriytff PpAjl"^ yatta[^tfM.9«]^^ pa}]aziiimi 
mitan m6rka nOkki ydra Yi^i^appiiliyanflriyin klJi[/uM 10.]katai kkompmalamun mitan 
mdrka nOkki yera ne^uva kalara mnta vempa[P2ato VI, Side 2]m mitan mfirkera 
ppunarohelum mitan mdrkfira o^ta^ kiirakkiyin[/tfM 2.]terkiramatamum mitan mArkdra 
periya malai yalavnm mdl parke[/MM 3.]llai olikknm pftraiynm mitan vatakkn nOkU 
ohchenru mQpp69[/»fM 4.]tlr kamkkiynm mitan vatakka nOkki cbchenm kutixai yativum 
mi[/tfM 6.]tan va^a parkellai yatiyamAna muptcuy^un mitan kiJakku[/wM 6.]n0kki • 
yi^iya ppitaram pi4aiyum mitan kilakku nOkki yiiiya[/ifif 7.]kkui*ya kuttaiyum mitan 
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* AsmAehChalbndharadiriyampnkatayanpntyak^ 2. ]inAtmanpfc1».ni*Tn1a[lan 
De]vaflhflhatradavanH liHOTin w jani8hrlVlraNartya^a[M : 

B&h&[/Mi0 3.]da94agatambib]iarttuaclui«i|iTuhTambhaFaiiia^4>^^ 
6aptadvlpa8amadra8hailama[/»fM 4.]d'hiiTi<llreytgabttdhyaivaya[^]. 

^ HemagarbhataUbh&ra 
Brahmadeya8ur&[/iMtf 6.]layitL : 
Yenapravarttit&dannmAs 
TathAdftnftii7aneka8ha[^. ] 

* Ta^Piilomata[/mtf 6.]nayftmiyaSbAkratt 
ParvatendrataniigftmiTaSharvTa]^ : 
KaitabhAririyaS4garftka[/tiM 7.]nyai|i 
KeraleahvansatAmttpayeme. 

* Samutkh&toB&^ak9hidhi[ti]dhara[/i»t« S.jpatiryenasahasa 
JiteYaiTumbftdyftdiHhidiflhinarendrtiihcha[Pto<< J//, Sids l.jbahoshah : 
MatlLitYaP&94y6ndiaipkarituragaTlrAipga8ahitai|i 

Bai^[/iiM 2.]greyad<iayjaaBainadhnramibhavrfttaTnaharat. 

^^ LaiplreBhvaraprahita[/iit# 8. ]mapi«initambalo[lau]gham 
yiropabri]pb[hm]itomibliaahyaghatATakIr9]>ai|i : 
Ha[/tfM 4.]ty&k9ha^eIlAra^amtkTdhaIuy(>dhay1lktaI|l 
8aqigrtLmaTiftghaTa[/*n< 5.]padambhuvanebibhartti. 

^^ Pft94yejiteyenahiRAja8ii|ihe 
J)TB.yc{iine 6. JgaamiUil tuainamevabhlti^ : 
SyamitiaghAtenadhaii&tibhaittur 
Azuinta[ra]tTe[/ifM TOnaVibhlfha^asya. 

'* TasyAbbayatpravaraE&shyapayaiiiBhajogre 
Ka,{Uns 8.]9VomahAmamianalpatapa^prabh&va[ti] : 
Ya[s]Siip}iaNandimahi[pa]pra[/t«« 9.]tilabdhayitdhi[y|iddliilr. 
Ogaipgftnyayoyijayat&nchaja[t&nja]yaUmvana8ati. 

>* [PlaU III, Side 2.]8hrlvftnadhftTnniKnvalAlapureTiah*le 
Ka9y&yaiiaa8akala[/iiitf 2.]Gaipgakiilatibhllta^ : 
RajftbabhtlvabhuviKoipka|?inlinadhe[/iit< 8.]yo 
YoBa^ama^^Al&jftyAy&^t&bhifheka^.] 

i« Shl&[Shila]sta[/tA« 4.]iDbhoiialpahkaiatalagri]ilt*nlataya 
Dvi^ftchakTeyeiiapra[/iMtf 6.]balashi8halllena8hiahim& : 
FTaliftre9aikeiiapravaraa[/iM« 6.]tapmchhadhyajayaiBip 
Yadlyandriyhtvochchairai?aahirambibhyatyari[/ui< 7.]gaQA[tiL] 

u ShilVifh9a£^paHariM&dhavaDiirYymlta 
Bhttvikramaprabhriti[/«w S.JbhapatijanouuKiBaye: 
TagyftnvayePnthayaiihiuih8hivanAragOim[tt] 
ShrilFlate IV, Side l.]mftnbabhayaPritliivlpatiTekaYlxa[b.] 

i< YoDl94ikojerigaNAga[/»iM 2.]daiidAu 

Ranik9habhltftTab]iai[blia]yaprad&n&t : 
' K9ho9lpaterekamAino[/iiM 8.]ghaYa]'9h&t[B] 

If yf tjAwmti VTiaili^Tiy^mMiftnyafailya [}j**^ . 

1^ YeiiaVai]cb8lgatin&[/tfM 4.]miiiraQAgre 
Kha^gayavbtinihatATibalena . 
GftipgaxnaiiLbu[/MM 6 . JgamitaipubitaBhaatarot 
'KbAtainftiithiiha]ra1ftip«vaBhailrtl[rtt]. 

u [line 6 JYa[di]SlmpiinmbiyaMahftbbaTainQrd]iiiidlilxA 
PA94yMhvanmVaraga9aq;i[/tiM 7.]8abha[8Tabhn]j&Yi[dyi]]ity» ; 
KyityftrtthaynktaTnapaTftjitaflhabdamfttma 
pTft9a[/ifM B.jvyayeDasuhndafltridivanjagftina. 

^* ShrtMAra«iipha«fainftyo§ya[Jto<< IF, Side 2.]Jaj||» 
KareahTaroQaipgakulapradlpati : 
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IfftnailradhftTiiilrikaptiig 2.]Uln<UuJEiTa 
VidhvaipaaneChftp^alraTaprabh&vapi] . 

^ AByttfttanayattC/iM 8.]praflftdaimTnn1rhaHiiairibhftvitojaninanA 
Bibhiatkalpatarayratainprapayi[/witf 4.]nAipkftlATialoYidiriyhai|i : 
Alch7ftta]tLPHtliiTlpati[h]kfhitibhrit&[/«»« 6.]mma[xna]gre8aTa^e8arI 
Tadii^bhft[bhl]rapaterbibharttiripabhi[/tfM6.]rdattAapral^ 

^ Taamanniipolabbatapattaniayampraaftdain 
[line 7. ]Ba^^ftdhirajapada1ambhaTiaHftdhapaipyah : 
Akraiiiat07adhiparAima[2MM 8.]ka[kha]tonaieiidra]i 
6aipg&nyavAyaflalilA0hayaR&jafliipha[li&t] . 

^[FlateV, Sidt 1 ■]ShAiiryyo[yyan]daiyy«hptftjna,tamiuibnmfaiia1rylii^y>mAiih^^ 
Pra[/wM 2.]jniiibaiiftb«jihamiiTinbhaYaiiaini^4[h]kfchtotipradh^^ : 

Akranta[/iiM 8.]tLprithiYlpatiipwaKa1iTiftfthokava[pra]8&do[<ian]vmft 
StlifthmdrftgBali[/tfM 4. ]vaipahajoyainitiyaipbhejegapftnfapgai^a[li] . 

** yid&[/ifi« 6.]TayaDpallavavatgirlndTia 
Vpfhapriyod&navabAgrahasta^ : 
[lime 6.]VahaTiTnahl[ip]Hhilgahajoyatliftrtthai|i 
YoHa«timalUpftTanATnadheya[tiL]. 

** [lim TOKrifbpadhTajalLPadiTipiiiTyadbipoTrifhaiiika^ 
Fai8hachadundnbhiraytra8an]yiidhiNandina[/tfig 8.]tha[tL] : 
Ajii&pita8ya[88ya]yamabhllpadi[ti]EUwtiiiiallo 
yijnapayanaaParake6aii[PAi<« V, Side 2,']j^nfij^eijA, 

" Ptt^iyaipwimaipkyitavatamparirakghatancha 
Ta[/ffM 2.]drakfhatetiflaPar&ntakaekaylra[^] : 
Agaimna[jti]kfhitipatlii[/i«M S.Jprapamatyajaaraip 
Mt>rdhnaSina[8iDa]rtLrichara^>aiDbajafthekhare^ia. 

>* [lin* 4.]Bht>TniipBadattaTftnaHinai 
Ka^aikottllaitiabTatftip : 
TJdayenduchati2ryye[/i4M 5.]di 
If aipgalftyachapftrtliiva[h] . 

» Atrayidy«dbi[dha]npat^ir 
DDevapattiriti[/cfi« G.jshrataip : 
EtatpatUdvayamptrvrain 
BhnjyaTnftnanT>igaippa[ba]rai|u 

SB Dyayametat[/iiM 7.]^i^&7ft^ 
DattayftipBhohasapArthivah : 
Etaddyayaipprasiddhaipbi 
Ptlr?Taip[{tii« 8.]K9hapaQak&nntaip. 

[Tamil d9ter*ption of th§ hounda/nea,'] 

[PktU VI, Side 1.] MAti[ta]Taiko9ta KopparakdBari Vannarku yftQt^ patinainUyatarku 
Cbempiyan MiVali Yaoa Kayar yi99appattfr[/tiM 2 ]r Pdtam&natikal tarn pdrftr cheyta 
brahmadeyam Pa^Ylkrkkottatta Melatai[/«M« 8.]yara n&tta KKataikko^tttoai TJdaya- 
ehantirainankalattoteyakllta VlraNarayapacbchflri[/ifi^ 4.]yenra brahxnaddyai} cbeytamai 
yivritarini kkl^pArkeUai PflX&rrin ld[line 6.]iakkil itaiyarrukkellaiyiii kijaiyalammnmitaii 
terku nOkki ohche[/tiitf 6.]lla marnttun mitan terku nOkki cbohella Yii^vamaiikalatt&r 
6rik[2i«M 7.]ku ppaynta vayirkkftliiin teakij[a ppftrkeUai PAl&ram ten parkel[/iff# 8.]lai 
e(^ppi]:9€hiyixin mitan mtekuxkOkki ydri ChGhirtaay ttr ppAjin yat^[/ffM.9.]kkir pa}]aziiiim 
mitan m6rka nOkki ydra Yiwappaliyanflriyin kIl[/»fM 10.]katai kkompinftlamam mitan 
mdrkn nOkki yera ne^uya kalara mnta yempu[P^afo VI, Side 2]m mitan mfirkera 
ppnnarchelam mitan mtokera oif^an kurukkiyin[/t#M 2.]terkiTamiitamam mitan mftrkfira 
periya malai yalavnm mdl parke[/ift« 3.]llai olikknm p&rai3nim mitan vatakkn n6kki 
chchenm muppe9[/iiM 4.]tlr kamkkiynm mitan yatakkn nOkki cbchenm katixai ya^iyiim 
au^iine 6.]tan va^ parkellai yatiyamAna mu^tftiy^un mitan kiiakki][/»fM 6.]n6kki < 
yi^iya ppitaram pi^ftiyum mitan kljakku nOkki yiliya[/ifi« 7.]kkui*ya kat(aiyum mitan 
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ki]ftklni nAkki yijiys ToreUmai chohariTum ini[lm$ 8.]taa kijakka nfikkd jtfy* KankAya- 
neri YaUlcki Ulattottai m«^nm Jid[lme O.jtan kilaJcko nOkki yitiya periya kaniuuramiwim 
mitan ki]aklni nOkki yijisra k[2tii# lO.JkaU&li yottai ppatanparaiyixm mitan kitikkii nAkki 
yiHya periya taxi[Plat$ VII, Side l.]nch4am mitan kijakka nOkki y^iya ppa|ara 
pAraiyum mitan kijakkn nOkki[/wi# 2 ]yiiiya tozinchilotitai kkarknnmipnm mitan ki]akkn 
nOkki yijiya mojj^u![lit$e 3.]kkiinikkiyin vatamdrkir Banakotfai kkiit;(aiynm mo^lai 
kkiirukkiyhi[/»fM 4.]mattakatta ppatara pAxaiyum mitan kijakku nOkki yiHya kkflzai 
katamm mita[/tfM 6.]n kijakkn nOkki yi^iya PPalAiralaynm Opparitanattu kklkfti nila 
[Une 6.] naVappittn kkallon kaUiyimai^ pa]am pa^i chchantamAna Yichchl[;tN# 7.]tiri* 
patliyim T0YarapaHiyvmana viyviran^ pattiynnlkki pinn&rpalepMM 8.]llaiyn||innwppiVi 
moJtiTinri AyirappnraTinula Utayachantiiamanka[/i<d 9.]lattAfkdyakntaopparich0ytatai 
yolaippaiti wli— inan oheyvxttn k[iim 10.]katiitt«n Ohempiyan lUVali Ya^a BftyaaHi 
Om namo Nftrayaoaya. ' 

lyanslaiian. 
Health and Wealth! 

1. May that Shndhaia, lord of the nniTene, of whoee fonn the eight-foimed one 
became half, from the lotos of whose navel proceeded the creator of the worlds, whose 
nature the prinuBYal word constantly rereals, bestow on you wealth. 

2. May that body, the enemy of Mara, which has the moon for its head jewel, whose 
black neck is like a small piece of cloud, and whoee flame-coloured eye is hidden under the 
garland, put away your sins far from you. 

3. From the lotus of the navel of Ambujan&bha proceeded Brahma : from thenoe Maxlcfai : 
from him the husband of Aditi, the founder of the ancestral family : from hence Snrya, the 
asylum of the most distinguished Suras : from him the omel, heroic, and wealthy Kndrajil : 
from him the wealthy Shatrujit : and in that race Shibi was bom, the best of kings, who 
saved the life of the pigeon. 

4. In his line, which the fame of KokkilJi Cho)a Kankala rendered illustrious, and 
which was the original stock from which Kochchanka^a and other founders of royal 
dynasties sprung, the victorious and wealthy Yijayalaya was bom, whose footstool was 
served by eminent kings. 

6. Aditya was his son, who humbled the whole high-bom concourse of kings ; who 
invaded many countries, and dispelled the darkness represented by the multitude of his 
ememies by spreading abroad his fame ; who, as a true lord-paramount, asoertained the 
real condilion of the kingdoms of the earth, by making a continual rapid circuit through 
them ; and to whom the whole inhabitants of the earth made obeisanoe with ciheerfnlness 
at his daily appearing. 

6. To him was bom Shn Yira Nftrftyana Deva ; who distinctly proves to the world that 
he possesses in himself the majesty of Chakra-dhara ; who is a forest-fire to his enemies ; 
and who has now for a long lime worn the whole earth, with its seven continents, its 
oceans, and its mountains, as an armlet upon his arm, with the ease arising from ezperi* 
ence. 

7. Qreat charities have been bestowed by him, — the golden womb gift, the gift of his 
own weight, brahmanical endowments, temples, and many other kinds of gifts. 

8. As Shakra married the daughter of Puloma, and Sharva the daughter of the dkief of 
mountains, and Kaitabhflri the daughter of Sagara, he married the daughter of the lord 
of Kera)a. 

9. By him the lord of the Ba^a kings was suddenly uprooted : and Tumba and other 
kings were conquered in great numbers in all directions. His army- annHuhited the 
Pa^djA king, together with his army of elephants, horses, and valiant men, and captured 
hie beautiful herd of elephants in the forefront of the battie. 

10. He quickly destroyed in battle the innumerable army which was sent foith by the 
lord of Lanka, which abounded with numerous heroes, and troops of elephants and honei, 
and foot-soldiers ; and then he publicly assumed the titie of Sangrama Bagfaava. 

11. When Raja Sizpha P&ndyA was conquered by him, fear fell at the same time upon 
two kings ; it fell on Dhanatibhaita because of his friend's misfortune, and on Yibhlfha^a 
because of his proximity. 

12. May the Ganga dynasty, chief of conquerors, flourish i of whidi the great muni 
Eaijiva was the founder, bom in the illustrious line of Kashyapa, and distingnished for 
his great austerities ; and which derived increased importance from King.8ii|^ Nandi. 
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13. There was a king named Konga^i, the meet diatingniflhed prinoe of all the Ganga 
race, of the line of Eau^va, who dwelt in the great city of KamalAhipiira, the abode of the 
Ooddfiaa of fortune : he was oonsecrated to oonqnar the kingdom of Ba^. 

14. While he was yet a little hoy playing at big boy^ games, he cut in two a great stone 
pillar at a single stroke with the sapple sword which he held in his hand : and when the 
assembly of his enemies saw his principal great white-winged banner raised in the van of 
battle, they were filled with fear. 

16. In his line, iUnstrions for the birth of Shrl Yifh^n-gopa, Hari, IC&dhaTa, Dorvi- 
nlta, Bhil-Tikrama, and other kings, P^ithtt-yasha was bom, the wealthy, the great hero 
f^tiiiTlpati, the son of ShiTa-mara. 

16. He saved both Di^dikojeriga and STagardanda when they were affrighted, by giving 
them the assoranoe of his protection ; the one from king Amogha-varfha, the other from 
the jaws of an nnprecedented death. 

17. He, by whom his enemies* troops were slain with the sword in the battle of Yaim- 
ba]gn]i, cot a piece of bone out of his own body with a sharp knife, and cast it into the 
waters of the Ganges. 

18. He, who with his own arm conquered the brave Pai^4yft king YaraguQa in the 
great battle of Shrlpura, went to heaven by sacrificing his own life, when he had 
justified his friend's title of Aparajita.* 

19. Shil Hara-sixpha was bom as his son, lord of men, a bright light of the Ganga raoe, 
the sole abode of honour, and mighty as the sun in dispelling the darkness of the race 
of his enemies. 

20. He had a son, Kesarl, of a placid countenance, honoured from his birth, a sure 
wishing-tree to his friends, and a destroying fire to his enemies, named Prithivlpati, the 
leader of kings, who bore in battle the blows struck by the enemies of the king of the 
Abhiraa. 

21. From him, who was the royal lion * of the overflowing Ganga race, and seized his 
royal enemies with his claws in battle, a certain king received consecration, as a boon of 
favour, to enable him to assume the position of lord paramount of the Ba^as. 

22. It was that king who was suddenly taken possession of by a host of virtues when 
they were seised by Kali, in order to be free from the experiences of sorrow and joy, 
saying, "This man is bom of the raoe of Bali,'' namely, heroism, charity, gratitude, 
amiability, sympathy, memory, patience, cleverness, purity, tranquillity, dignity, benevo- 
lence, and justice dominated by mercy. 

23. He cleft asunder the kings of the hiU-country as if they had been tender young 
leaflets;* he was the friend of righteousness, whose hand always held a gift, the upholder 
of the earth, the brother of the Goddess of prosperity, who was appropriately called by the 
second name of Hasti Malla.* 

24. This Hasti Malla, the black-bannered, the king of Padivipuzl, whose crest was the 
boll, and who used the monster drums in batfle, the lord of Nandi, having upon his own 
hinnble petition, received permission from king Para-kesail ; 

26. This foe of his enemies ^ and unrivalled hero addresses all kings who are to come, 
oonstantiy prostrating himself before them with his head bent under the lotus feet of 
Smarari, saying, *<The merit of donon and protectors is equal ; therefore be ye the pro- 
tectors;*' 

26. This king gave the land which bean the name of Eatai-kotti^tr to this Udayendu- 
chaturvedi-mangalam. 

27. Here are the two villages called Yidyadharlpatti and Devapatti ; these two villages 
have been in the enjoyment of the Digambaras from old times. 

28. The king made this grant hero excluding these two ; because it is well known to all 
that these two have belonged to the K^apapakas from old times. 

IThe T0mil p&rtUn,] 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Kopparakesari Yarmar who took Madura, on the 
petition of the Chempiyan MaYaU Yft^a Rayar, the creation of Katai-kot^Or, in the 



> * The unconquered.' > Raja-simha. * Pallava. 

* ' The mighty elephant.' ' Partotaka. 
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t<mii8hip of the weetom Ataiyftr, in the distiiot of !^taTlir,~whidi hie graadlsllier the 
deyotee of Petamint had omtitDted a tax-free Brahma^ endowmeat,— together with 
Udaya»ohaTitiTainaTiVa1ain, ae a tax-free Biahina9 endowmMot, calling it Vm-Kirtya^a- 
cheri, waa hi fliis manner :— The honndary lookmg eastwaarda la the decayed hanyan4ree 
in the garden on the riyeMde to the eaat of the Palar ; proceeding to the aonthwrnrda of 
thia, a TirmituUia tMa tree; prooeeding to the aoothwarda of thia, the ohannel flowing 
into the tank of the people of Viwunankalam ; the boundary to the aonth-eaatwania ia 
the Falftr ; the boundary to the aonthwarda ia the dump of Ifug-^famicm treea ; aaeending 
to the weatwarda of theae» the hollow to the north of the village of OdRariyiir; 
aaeending to the weatwarda of thia, the banyan-tree at the outlet in the eaat end of the 
Vpju^pnliyaneri tank ; aaoending to the weatwarda of tiiia, the Ifargoaa tree in tbe 
depreaaion in the wide j^eoe of barren land ; aaoending to the weet of thia, fiie large 
expanae of water; aaoending to the weat of thia, the dearanoe to the aovth of the 
jackala' eroaaing; aaoending to the weat of thia, the extent of the graatt hQl; the 
boundary looking to the weat ia the roaring rock ; proceeding to the northwarda of thia, 
the three damea' oroeaing; prooeedingto the northwarda of thia, the horae-drop^ngB ; 
the boundary to the northwarda of thia ia the large collection of bare rocka ; dwwwMl<»g 
to the eaatwarda of thia, the private gate of the temple ; deacending to the eaaiwarda 
of thia, the atunted date-tree ; deaoending to the eaatwarda of thia, tiie buffalo^ path; 
deaoending to the eaatwarda of thia, the riaing-ground of the aplit banyan-tree to the north 
of the SankAyanflri tank ; deacending to the eaatwarda of thia, tiie large vein of atone ; 
deaoending to the eaatwarda of thia, the broad hill of the deft atone-banyBn.tree; 
deacending to the eaatward of thia, the large JfimoM tree; deacending to the eaatwarda of 
thia, the rook on the high ground ; deacending to the eaatwarda of thia, tiie atone endoaue 
of the aplit Mimo9» tree ; deaoending to the eaatwarda of thia, the pool by the deft 
Morinda tree to the north-eaat of tiie bare oroaaing, and the rock on the high ground at 
the top of the bare eroaaing ; deaoending to the eaatwarda of thia, the jungle of thorny 
W$b&ra treea ; and deacending to the eaatwarda of thia, the limit of the B&lflr. I, the 
Ghempiyan MaVali Vi^sfA Bayar, have aaaembled the diatriot council by aummona, and 
have caused a conference to be held, and have act up boundary-atonea and planted milk- 
hedge fencea; and, after exduding theae two viUagea of VichchAtiri-patti and Te^ma- 
pattif whidi are attadied to the ancient Jaina temple, have caused a royal charter to be 
engraved in accordance t(ith the palm-leaf document aigned by me, and have given, witiioat 
any verbal reaervation, that which liea witiun the rest of the boundariea, to the inhabftants 
of Ayirapura together with the inhabitanta of Utayachantira-mankalam. Om : aaSutation 
toK&rftyaoa. 

Bmnarli. 

The pedigree of the reigning Gho}a king in veraea four to aix of the preaent grant 
identifiea him with Vlra Cho)a, o^^m Ylra Oho]a N&r&ya^a, oHm Vira Narftya^a of tha 
Chronide of the Kongu kinga.^ The earlieat Cho)a kings of the Chronide are Yijayada, 
or Vijayadi (which are probaUy corrupt forma of hia name),— Aditya,^yira Cho|a Nara- 
ya^a ; and in thia grant we have Vyayalaya (which ia probably the correct form of the 
name),— Aditya,— Yira Karaya^a. 

Of Vlra Naraya^a the Chronide atatea that he invaded Ceylon, and conquered its king; 
and the preaent grant * aimilarly recordaa dedaive victory gained by him over the anny of 
the hnd of LankA. The Chronide alao atatea that he conquered many other comtrioa, 
in company with hia ally the king of Pa94yA ; and the preaent grant afforda an explana- 
tion of the aeoondary poaifcion of the Pa^dy^ king in thoae military tranaaotiona, by 
recording the ccnqueat of PA9<)y& ' ^7 ^^^^ NArayapa, ahortiy before hia great viotoay 
over tiie king of Ceylon. 

The preaent grant afforda the following information reapeoting Vlra Karayapa :— 1. He 
married the daughter of the king of Keraja.* 3. He uprooted the Ba^ dynaaty.* S. He 
defeated the king of Fapiya.* 4. He obtained a great victory over the army of the 
king of Ceylon.^ 6. He oonquered king Tnmba and other kinga.* 6. He terrified kings 



1 Jour. S.A.S.f viii. 7; Mad. Jour. Lit, and Scimee, xiv (I), 14. 

« Verse 10. » Versea 9, 11. * Verae 8. 

'Versed. • Verae 9. ' Verae 10. •Verae 9. 
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DJwmitrhhmit and ViUdihava.^ 7. He was lord panmonnt over tibe Kongu and Bi^a 
kiQgi, and probftldy oyer P&^dyi^ &- Hit rule extended northwardi thzoagh the district 
of Kolar down tlie upper basin of the PalAr, and acroaa the north-eastem boundary of 
fbe Myaore teniloiy ai far, at the least, as the site of the present donation^ vhich was 
named after him, Vira NacAyava-cherL* 9. He was contemporary with king Kesarl of 
fbe Kongu dynasty,* and with the newly-oreated Baoa king, Hasti Malla ;* and also 
with the PMya king who bore the title of B&ja-siqiha.* 10. He had the titles oi 
ParakessTl* and Koppaia-keeari Yarma.^ 

From the Kongu Ghronicle ' we gather the following information regarding him : I. 
He was installed at Tanjore in snooession to his father. 2. At the commenoement of his 
MigA, his dominions included the present districts of Tanjore and Triohinopoly, which 
temed the ancestral Gho)a kingdom, together with the present districts of Goimbatore 
and Salem (which fonned the andent Kongu kingdom), and the present kingdom of 
Myaoro (which fonned the ancient kingdom of Kamttft)* hoth of which latter kingdoms 
had been made feudatory by his father. 8. During his reign he added the Dravida king» 
dam to his dominions; tiiat isto say, that portion of the ancient kingdom of the Fallayaa 
whioh lay in the basin of the PalAr and its neighbourhood, with Kftncbl, or CSonjeT«ram, 
for ita capital; and this personal conquest he left, as a distinot though subordinate 
government, tu his son Arunjaya at hia death. 4 He conquered many other countries ; 
and, in partioular, he invaded Oeylon, and vanquished its kixig. 6. The names by which he 
is known are only titular names; he received the title of * Vlia,' *thehero,' on account of 
his valour and conquests, and the title of * Nftraya^a,' an eponym of fhe god Yifht^u, on 
aooonnt of his devotion to that divinity. 6. He created many taac*free Brahma;^ se^le* 
mants; one of which, in his paternal domain, was called after his own name, Ylra 
Kaiftya^aopura. 7. He had a vision of Shiva, in the form in i^ch he is worahipped at 
Chidambaiam (Ohellumbruni, Ohillambaram, Ghedambram, Ac.), in consequence of which 
he built the Kanaka-aabhft, or < golden council-hall,* at that plaoe at a great cost. 8. Am 
regards his religion, he was a great devotee of Yifhvu in the earlier part of his life ; and 
the oirenmstance of the erection of Hie above Kanaka-sabhi. impUes that, in his later 
years, he was a sealous patron of Shiva. This does not neeeooarily mean that he forsook 
the Yaiylu^va religion to embrace the Shaiva : it rather indicates that he held the 'advaita' 
crea d ; which, while giving outward predominance to Shiva, refuses to acknowledge any 
oUanate distinction between Yifhigiu and Shiva. The combined form of the benediction 
of the two opening verses of the present grant is in accordaxice with that creed. At the 
ptesent moment there is a temple of Hanum&n, a Yaifhi^va divinity, within the enclosure 
of the Babhapati at Chidambaram, separated from it only by a narrow passage, and 
forming an integral portion of the central group of buildings of which the Kanaka-sabh& 
is the chief member.* 

Turning now to the Kongu portion of this insoription,^^ the grant was made in the 
reign of Keaan, the son of Hara-siipha, and grandson of Shiva-miza, who was related in 
an umnentioned degree to Bhtl-vikrama, in whom the names of the Kongu Jongs of thia 
document meet those of the Kongu Chronicle. 

The Chxanide places Bhik-vikrama in S.S. 461, or A.D. 539, and gives the names of 
nine kings after him before the fall of the dynasty: but none of these names occur in the 
preaeoB grans.** 



iVetaell. * Tamil portion of the grant. •YetieM. 

« Yens 28. • Yerae 11. • Yotm U. 

« Tuail poKtioa of the grant. The titie 'Ftaakeaatt' «m also held by his father, as is 

eainYiraGholA'Bgnmt,No. m, above; and tiie title ' Koppara-keaan ' vaa held by 
Ba f endwi Ohola, by Yikrama Cho|a, by one at least of the KukMunga Ghe)as oiherwisa 
unnamed, and by Baja-raja Cho|a, as I have ascertained from sevenl of their iaaoc^tioM. 

« Jimr. M.A,8,, viii. 7 ; Mad. Jowr. of LU, and 6eienc$, ziv (I), 14. 

* In the pkn of this temple in Fergusson's SUt. of Ind, Arehit,, p. 861, the top of the 
plan is, in reality, the south side, and the indicaticos of direetien in the deaokiption need 
to be corrected accordingly, 

^ Yerses 12 to 20. 

usee the pedigree, vol. i,> 24, of this ManuaL 
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The twenty-third king of the Chronicle is P|ithivl Kongaj^i : and two oopper-plate 
grants of this prince have been published by Mr. Lewis Rice.* These g^rants give the 
descent from Shn-vikrama, the father of Bhtt-vikrama, as follows : — 

Shri-vikrama. 

I 



BhQ-vikrama. 



Shn-vallabha, Eonga^i Mahft-rftja, 
alias Shiva-mfira. 



[Unnamed son.] 

Bhima-kopa, 
alias Baja-Kesaii, 
alias Pfithiyl-Konga9i. 

In fiir. Bice's decipherment of the Nflgamangalam grant the name of Shiva-m&ra does 
not appear ; but SimeshTBxa takes its place with marks of donbtfolnees.' In his decipher- 
ment of the Hosttr grant, however, this name does appear.^ The photograph of the Naga* 
mangala plates is indistinct in this place, owing to some alteration of the original letteis 
of the name of this prinoe : but in the lithographed fac'SimiU of the HosOr grant the 
name of 8hiva*mAra is quite plain. 

Both of these inscriptions give the name of Kesarl as an eponym of the king in whose 
reign these grants were made ; and they both give the name of his grand&ther, Shiv'a- 
mAra ; while both of them omit the name of his father. The present grant has also these 
two names standing in the same relationship to each other; and it gives the name of 
Eeearl's &ther, Mftra-eiipha. The questions now arise, whether these pzinces are identi- 
cal ; and whether through them the date of this present grant can be ascertained. The 
answer to these questions can better be given latw on, after an evamination of the doss 
to its date which some of its historical references appear to afford. The comparative 
pedigrees of the Chronicle, the inscriptions, and the present grant, may, however, be 
presented here. 



Eongu Chronicle. 



Mjnsore Inscriptions^ 



Fk-eeent Orant. 



Shivaga, 

o/uM tihiva B&ma, 

alias Shiva MahA-raya. 

I 

[Unnamed son.] 

I 

Prithivl Eonga^i. 



Nava Eftma, 
alias Shiva-mAnt. 



[Unnamed son.] 

Shri-purufha, 
alias Bhlma*kopa, 
iUias Baja-kesail, 
aUas Prithivl Eonga^i. 



Shiva-m&ra. 



Mara-siinha. 



Frithivlpati, alias EemL 






Of Shiva-mflxa the present grant states (1) that he saved the terrified kings Diqidil^ 
jeriga and Naga-danda ; the former of them from Amogha-varfha, and the latter of them 
from some remarkable form of death ; (2) that he was victorious in the battle of Yaimbalr 
guU ; (8) that he had the courage to cut a piece of bone out of hia body, probably 
splintered by a sword-cut received in that battle; (4) that he conquered Yaiaginpa 
Pa^dyA u^ A great battle at Bhxi-pura ; (6) that his death was in some way a voluntary 
one, and in some way oomneoted with a victory gained through bis help by an ally who 
bore the tiUe of < Aparajita/ 



1 Bee Ind. Antiq., u. 156 ff.; Had. Jour, of LU. and Sc, for 1878, p. 1S8 ff.; Jfy». 
Inserip.y p. 284 ff., 287 ff. 
s Ind. Antiq., u. 165, 167, 180. 
» Mys. Inscrip., p. 285 ; Mad. Jour, of lit. and Sc. for 1878, p. 138 ff. 
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In the Mysore Ixucriptioiis iho praues of Shiva-mftra axe of a general character : and 
the EoDga Chronicle mentione only one particolar drcumstanioe of hia reign, namely, 
that, like his predeoeesor, he held hia court for some time at Mnganda-pattana ^ in and 
about 8.8. 661, or A.D. 669. 

Hia son, Mara>sixnha, iB spoken of in general terms in this grant : and all mention of 
the nnnamed son of Shiva-m&ra is omitted both in the Chronicle and the Inscriptions. 

Of Keaail the present grant states (1) that he bore in battle the blows stnick by the 
enemies of the king of the Abhlras, with whom, apparently, he was in alliance ; (2) that 
as the Royal Lion of the Gkingss, he seised kings with Ida daws in batUe ; (3) that he 
appointed Hasti Malla to be ruler of the Bftya kingdom, implying that this old kingdom 
was at this time subject to him. 

The political relationship in which Kesarl stood to Vlra Nftrftyai^ Cho)a is not directly 
stated : but the two circumstances (I) of his genealogy following that of the Ghoja king 
and preceding that of the donor of the grant, and (2) of his subordinate, Hasti Halla, 
petitioning the Ghoja king * for peimission to make this donation, show that Kesarl was at 
this time a feudatory of Vlra Narftya^ Cho]a. 

The Mysore Inscriptions which identify their Kesarl with Bhima-kopa and Fpthivl 
Konga^i, state (1) that he was a worshipper of N&r&ya^a ; and (2) that he was *' a lion to 
the herd of elephants, the hostile kings." 

Of PiithiTl Kongaoi the Kongu Chronicle states that he gave twelve villages in the 
Tidnity of Vi jaya Skanda-pura, the old capital of the Kongu kings bdow the gh&ts before 
their conquest of Kam&ta, to the commander-in-chief of his army, Shn-purufha ; which 
same Shrl-puru^ha also recdved a grant of that old dty itself from PpthiTl Kongani's 
successor. These donations appear to imply that the time had oome when the strength of 
the kingdom needed to be concentrated below the southern passes into Kam&t& ; and they 
point, amongst other less likdy possibilities, to the conclusion that dther the Gho)a or the 
P&vdyft ^ii^gi 01^ hoth of them together, whose dominions were conterminous with the 
Kongu territory, had now become aggressive and of suffident power, and perhaps were 
already threatening to invade these parts with an army at the least equal in strength to 
the forces of the Kongu- Kamata kingdom* 

Whether for aggreedon, or as a def endve measure, the creation by Prithivl Koogapi of 
this subordinate principality in this south-eastern portion of his dominions as a sort of 
revival of the andent kingdom of Kongu, has its counterpart in the creation by Kesarl of 
the subordinate prindpality of Hasti Malla in the north-eastern portion of his dominions, 
which is recorded in the present grant, as a sort of revival of the ancient kingdom of Bft^a ; 
whilst this latter measure looks like a similar preparation against an enemy expected from 
beyond the northern frontier of his kingdom. 

Of the donor of the present inscription, whose real name is not given, but whose titular 
name' was Hasti Malla, this grant informs us (1) that he was of the royal line of Ba^a ; (2) 
that he obtained his throne by creation, and as a gift of royal grace, from the Kongu king 
Kesan, implying that he was a feudatory of that king ; (3) that his capital was Padivi- 
purl ; (4) that he bore the title of * lord of Nandi,' implying that Nandi-drfig, in the vicinity 
of Bangalore, was within his dominions; (6) that his territory extended, at the date of thia 
grant, some distance down the valley of the Pftlar, as appears from Uie podtion of the 
villages which form the present donation ; (6) that he had the bull for his crest ; (7) that 
the colour of his war-standard was black ; (8) that he conquered the kings of the hill- 
country ; probably, judging from the podtion of his kingdom, those of the M^lTiaj^ 
forming the north-western districts of Mysore, implying, if this identification is correct, 
that his own boundaries did not extend so far to the westwards as those districts ; (9) that 
he was entitied to use the monster drums in battie ; and (10) that he sought and recdved 
permiasion from the Chola king to make this donation, implying that the Cho)a was the 
snaaiain of the Kongu king, his own immediate lord. 

Bespecting the Bana dynasty the present grant affords the following information, 
namdy, (1) that the B&^a kbigs were reduced to subjection to the Kongu dynasty in the 



1 Forty miles south-west of Bangalore : see Jfy#. Ifuerip,, introd., p. zliy, and Ind. 
Antiq.^ iii. 266. 
' See verse 24, and the Tamil portion. > Verse 23. 
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raign of Kongai^i I,^ (2) thtt the Imowledgei at the least, of the limiti of that ancieitt 
IdBgdom, and of the inirigiiia of iti kinge, had sorriTed down to the date of the preeent 
inacription ; (8) that, dioitly hef ore the date of this gnnt, that ie to say, within the 
first fifteen years of the reign of Vira Kirayapa Cho|a, the reigning repreeentaldTe 
of this dynasty was conquered by the Cho]a, and either slain or deposed from his 
throne,* implying that, notwithstanding their oonqnest by Konga^i I, tiie Baqa kings 
had oontinned to reign, in some form, thxongh the intervening oentories ; and, (4) Huit 
their kingdom was reviyed after an edipee of longer or shorter dnzatiQn, or, as the alter* 
naiiye of this, that the snooessioQ to its throne was ohanged, at this time, in the person of 
Hasti ICslls, the donor of this grant. 

I%e date of the prei0ni Grant 

This inscription is not dated. It contains, however, the following indloatiana of its 
date : (1) the fact that the Brihma^ settlement of Udaya-ohandra-chatnrvedi-maBgalaiii 
farmed a portion of the donation ;* (2) the statement that Amogha-var|ha was in some 
way checked by Shiva-mSra, the grandfather of the patron of the donor ;* (3) the statement 
that YaragOQa P&^dyft was defeated by the same prince ;' (4) thedroomstance ihat the 
grant was made in the reign of Vira Nartyaoa Ghoja ;' (6) that it was made in the reign 
of the Kongnking Kesan ;^ (6) the reference to the Gho|a yiotory orerthekingof Oeykm.* 
Bnt this last indication is of too general a character to admit of being identified amongst 
the several events of that kind which are recorded in theiiistory of Ceylon. These 
indiimtiffnft of date shall now be eTamined in detaiL 

1. The comparative date of this grant, in its connection with the preceding insaiiptiotts, 
is snbseqnent to the grants of PaUaya-Halla and of Yba Gho|a, Nos. II and in above. 
By the fanner of those two granta Udaya-chandra-diatarvedi-mangalaip first reoeiyed ita 
ttTJfftf^i^f and its name ; whereas, in the present grant, its inhabitants are abeady a 
substantial community of some standing, receiving a large extent of neighbouring land to 
be added to their previous limits. It is slso subsequent to the grant of Vira Ghola : fona> 
much as at the date of the present inscription Y ira Gho]a had reigned fifteen jmin ; 
whereas, at the date of that grant, he had not yet come to the throne. 

3. The event which is indirtinctly mentioned in the sixteenth verse, shows that Shiva- 
nira, the grandfather of Ke s art , in whose reign this donation falls, reigned contempoia- 
neously with Amogha-varfha. A prince of this name, who was a disciple of Jinasena* 
chizya, the author of the Jaina Puri|j«s, is said to have ruled in the Aioot District,* in 
the Tondamavd*htfn,^* and at KSnchl," at the end of the ninth century AJ)., or, acoosd- 
ing to other traditions, in the eighth century. It seems probable that the prince thus 
referred to is Amogha*vaifha, the son of Gk>vinda m, of the Bafhor dynasty of Ifalkhe^: 
and, if so, this grant of Hasti Malla would belong to the period when the Chalukyas wsm 
temporarily edipeed by these Baihtrarlrtttas, upon which dynasty Dr. Buhler has recently 
thrown important light.^ The accession of Amogha*varyha is placed about A.D. 810," 
and the end of his reign about A.D. 886. Calculated by the help of this due, and allowing 
about forty years for the interval between Shiva-mira's check to Ankogha-vaifha and the 
early part of Kesarl*s rdgn, the date of the preeent inscription would be about A.D. 860 ; 
and this would be about half a century too early, as it seems at present, for the eontem* 
pofsry reign of Yira Narftya^ Gho]a. At the same time it must be borne in i"»^<i «>^t 
there are difficulties in the chronology of the BMhors which cannot yet be solved. 

8k The defeat of Yaia-gu^a P&947ft hy Shiva-mira offers another dne to the data of 
khis inscription. Three of the Pajyu}yan kings bore this titular name^ the two later of 



iYerael8. A.D. 189to24J0; seevoLifP. 87,ofthis liaouaL *Yer8e9. 

* Yens 26, and the Tamil portion. «Yer8el6. *YerBel'8. 
*Yer8e 6, and the Tamil portion. ^YerseSOiL *YenelO. 

• Wilson's Oatal. Maok. M88., introd., p. zxvii. 

^ A$. An., xvii. 888 ; H. H. WOsan*! Works, i. 882. 
u At. Am., xvii. 242 ; H. H. Wilson's WorkSi i 279. 
u See Ind. Antig., v. 109 fl., vL 89 ff. 
u IimI. AfUiq., vi. 64. 
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wliom liTBd in the fUteeaaXh and nxteentii omtories reipeolively, and aia, thetef Ofe, BKd n dBd 
hare. Legend! of the reign of the iint of the three oecapy the iOth* 4lBt, 42nd, and 
43rd chapten of the Temple-poraoa of Madura ; ^ and one of theee legenda aroee out ol aa 
inTaaioa of his territory by the Choia king, which invaeion Yaiagava is there said to 
haTS repeUed and rerened. Kamhaiii the prince of Tsmil poets, is ssid to have lived in hii 
leign,* and the date assigned to Kamhan in the landatory vecses whioh pieoede his fUmft* 
yapam is 8.8. 807,' ^r A.D. 886. Local traditions plaoe Kainban in the reign of Bajendra 
Cho]a,* and his date thus becomes involved in the obsonrity of the chronology of the 
C!ho)as. 

4. The date d Vlra Kiraya^a Chola is not given in the Kongn Ghraniole, nor can it bo 
certainly ascertained at pr e s en t from any other source. AnoteinthelndiaOflloenianQsoripl 
tnmslation of the Ghitmiole states that " according to the Oondatoor MSS. he reigned 
frein8.8. 849 to 899, or A.D. 927 to 977 :" • and the authority for this statement is appa- 
rently one of the Hackensie Mannscripts.* The conquest of Kongn by his lather Aditya 
Varna is nsnally placed in the end of the ninth century : but it should be borne in mind 
that this is based solely on the coiyectiire, naturally enough made from the oonteoct, that 
this conquest took place about the time of the lasUmentioned donation of the Konga 
kings, whiohis dated in A.D. 878, in the reign of the twenty-eighth king, Malla Deva II* 
Slie present inscription shows that this conquast had already taken place when it was 
written, and if Kesan, tiie reigning Kongu king at the date of this grant, is the same as 
the Kesan of the Mysore Inscriptions and the Piithivl Eonga^i who is tiie twenty-third 
hang ol the Kongu Chronicle, the effect of their identification would be to throw np the 
Cho]a conquest of Kongu a century and a half earlier than it has hitherto been siqgtpoied to 
have been made. 

The natural consequence of this result is to make that identification impossible ; and to 
show that, though the grandfather and the grandson have identical names in the two 
pedigrees, as has been shown above, these names were borne in two different groups of the 
Kongu kings, separated from each other by more than a hundred years. 

6. The dates of the inscriptions of Frithivl Konga^i make this condurion still more 
evident. One of them ^ is dated in 8.8. 685, or A.D. 768 ; and the other* in 8.8. 699, or 
A.D. 777. The Kongu Chronicle * similarly mentions a grant made by F|ithivi Konga^i 
an 8.8. 668, or AJ). 746. 

These internal indications of the date of this grant do not conduct us to anything beyond 
a suggestive approximation : and this result is owing, partly to the droumstance that the 
grantor, Hasti Malla, and his patron, Kesarl, are unknown in the available sources of 
information, but more particularly to the uncertain condition of the chronology of this 
period. 

We may new turn to the Kongu Ohronide to seek an approximate date for Vlra Kftrt- 
yava Cho)a. The only date given in the Cho)a section of the Chronicle is 8.8. 926, or A.I). 
1004, in tiie reign of Ari Yari or Hari-vari Beva, aiiat Kaja-rftja.^^ This prince was the 
great-grandson ^^ of Ylra NAraya^. It may be concluded that the Choja conquest of 
Kongn by Vlra NarftyaqLa's father was completed when the Tamil Brahnumt Timmalaiyya ^ 
buiU his temple to the great ChoJa divinity Shrl Banga,^* in the idand of 8eringapetam, 

1 8ee Taykn^s SUt, M88., i. 86 ft. ; and Ndson's JfrnnuU of JMSmtu, Part m, 26 ff. 
s Wilson's Catai, Muek. M88., i. 117. 

• Madras Edit, of 1864, introd., p. iL 

« Wils. Catai. Mack. M88., introd., p. IxzxviH ; Ellis on MirdH Si^ht, Edit of 1862, 
p. 292. But see Bp. Caldwell's (Treei. Dra^. Lamg., 2nd Edit., introd., p. 184 ff. 
^Jouf, S.A.8.f viii. 7, note. 

•miB. (Mai. ii, page dvi, refened to in /mt. it.^.i9., TiiL 20, 26. 
^ Jfy«. Interip.^ p. 284. 

• Jfyf. Imcnp,y p. 287. 

•/•nr. R^.8., viii. 6 % JM. /sir. IM. # ^S^., adv (I), II. 
M Jomt. R.AM., viii. 9 ; Mai. /ottt. lAl # 8».^ xiv (I), 17. 
u See page 40 of veL i. of this MaauaL 
» Aiyyan i« a.title-of Tamil Wrthmays alone. 
^Xhe prindpal temple of this divinity is on theisbnd'Of Shtf Banga, near Xkiduao- 
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in the intorior of the Konga-KarnAta dominions, in 8.8. 816, or A.D. 894. This latter 
date thus fell in the reign of Aditya Oho^a, Ylra Nar&yaQa'a father. The interval of a 
hundred and ten yean between these two dates is not an improbable period to cover the six 
reigns and the four generations which are included in it. An interval of a few years is to 
be allowed between the oonqaest of Chola and Aditya Ohola's death ; and this event may 
thns be placed in the early years of the tenth century A.D. Then, so far at this process is 
to be depended on, the date of the present inscription, which was made in the fifteenth 
year ^ of Ylra Nftrftya^a's reign, is about A.D. 920. 

Upon the basis of this date a tentative chronological table of the Cho]a kings named in 
the Konga Chronicle may be constructed, so as to include both the date thus obtained and 
the date of RAja-rAja funUahed by the Chronicle, by allowing a reasonable length of reign 
to the intervening kings, as follows :— 



King. 



Beginning 
of reign. 



Length of 
reign. 



End of 
reign. 



Christian era. 



Yijayalay* 

Adi^ 

YlraKftrftya^a 

Besotya 

Parantaka 

Divi 

Hari-vBri, alUu Baja-rftja 



SS. 777 

„ 802 

„ 827 

„ 852 

» 872 

„ 892 

,• »12 



26 years. 
26 „ 
26 „ 
20 „ 
20 „ 
20 „ 



88.802 
>» 827 
» 862 
M 872 
„ 892 
„ 912 



AD. 866 to 880 
880 to 905 
905 to 930 
930 to 960 
960 to 970 
970 to 990 
990 



99 



» 



Two other Oratds of the same King. 

The historical period to which the above grant of Hasti Malla belongs has hitherto 
received little illustration of a trustworthy character. It was, however, a very busy and 
important time ; forasmuch as it was a well-marked transition period in the history of 
8outhem India which led eventually to a reconstruction of the political map of the whole 
of the Dakha^. The following transcripts of two other inscriptions of the donor of the 
above grant are therefore, notwithstanding their imperfections, an acceptable addition to the 
materials for the history of this period. 

The discovery of those documents is owing to a fortunate accident. While collecting 
materials for a new bridge to be built at Govindapuram, in the south-western coiner of the 
North Aroot District, in May 1850, the workmen employed under Captain A. Cheny, 
Superintendent of Roads, removed some granite stones from the Brahman street of the 
village of Udayendram, near Yauiamb&di, and found a granite slab, seven feet square, 
beneath them. This slab turned out to be the covering of a chamber, six feet square and 
six feet deep, constructed of similar granite slabs. In this chamber they discovered fifteen 
brass ftgfures of various forms of Yifhi^u and his consorts, varying from a foot to four feet 
and three inches in height, a brass wheel and three conch-shells sacred to Yiflu^u, two brass 
lamps, and five, or, by another account, seven sets of copper-plate inscriptions, each of them 
having from three to sis plates strung upon a seal-ring. The inscriptions are said to have 
been sent to the Board of Revenue soon after their discovery.^ Transcripts of some of 
them were made in the Telugu character by the Biahmans of the village at the time : and of 
these, the two following were borrowed for me by Mr. LefVinu. The others have 
apparently been lost. 



poly. The divinity of the island of Seringapaiam is called * the Western Shn-Baogt ' to 
distinguish him from his prototype. 

^ Tamil portion of the grant. 

' In reply to an enquiry respecting them, I have received the following Official Memo- 
randum : — << With reference to his letter of the 28th June 1881, the undersigned is directed 
to inform the Revd. T. Foulkes, that after a careful search, the cOpper-plate inaoriptions 

therein referred to are not forthcoming in the Board's Office •— (Signed) C. D. 

Hadean, Acting Snb^Searetazy.'* 
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Q&AMT B. 

I Tasy&fhtaintkrtirabhavatsYayainardbamllrtih 
YannAbhipamkajabbayojagatAiiipTftsQtih : 
YaayftTii BhaTpprathamavftgvivTOotitatv[ttv]aq[i 
SaShridharodishatuvuhvapatitudmyanixia^ 

> A8lciAifibnja[nabhajpAbhi>amalfttBrahTnftMaTlchigtataB 
Ta8inAdgotrakaroditehpatirata[hStLryah8urendrarchitah : 
TaamAd Badrajidugravlryamahita] stasinluiata^Chandrajit 
TadvaipgheSbibirattamoTanibhritAqitrftt&kapotaflyayah. 

* AgyAdityaagatobhftdaVhilaTnadharayanbhftbhritftipb|indamiichefaair 
NaiiAde9h&vag&M[ha]pratiluitanihatftT&tigarv&ipdha]^^ : 

Yaamaini1yft<iA^yftyitpr<>^nMtthifi>^mA^TiAanti<miniiA[f*]«hftabf:>»itJtm^ 

* AanfttChakradhaiaahriyaqipralmtayanpratyakyhaiiiAtii^ 
BhfkpaahshatrudayaxialaBsaniajaxuShxiyizaN&rftyaQa^ : 
B4hftdai»<jagataiflMba[bha]rtUndiiraiftvi8hvaipbhai* 
SaptadvlpaaamndiaTnfl]amadhimakeytdfamiidiai[dre]vaya^. 

' Hemagarbhaiptal&bh&ra 
Biahmadeya88a[sa]i&lay&^ : 
Tenapravartit&dharmA^ 
Tathft(ian4nyaneka»hati . 

" TatiPnlomatanayftmivaShakrah 
ParratendiataiiayamivaSharvah : 
KaitabhftririyaS&gaiakanyAip 
KeroJeahYansat&mupayeme. 

^ SainudbhfttoBapahkyhiti[dhaga]patiryena«ahaaft 
JitabhejurbhityAdiBhidiahinarendrashchabahaBhalL : 
MathitY4PftJ3i4ye^diaqiratbatiiragavlrftrpga8a.hitam 
Ka^M^greudda^daaaamadhilcainibhaYrttainaharat. 

* LaipkeahvarapTahitaniapraHinaiiibalaiigltaip 
yiropabrihmitaiiiibhA8hyaghatavakIx9e[r9aip] -. 
HatTAk9ha96Z)aia9amlkid]iamyodhayaktt[kt]ai|i 
8aipgrftmaBAghavapadaipbhavaiieUba[blia]iti. 

* ShrtvaBadhftTnnafmniJnyipaaftlapiirevighale 
Ka^yayanaaBakaJaGftipgi^nilaUdbhtkta^ : 
B&jftbabhtivabhmriKoipkaqanaiDadheyo 
YoBfljpaTnaipdalajayftyakritabhifhai[(^e]katt. 

^^ Sed&[li]8tai|ibhonalpa]t^kaiata]agrihlt&silatayft 
DvidhilfthakTeyeiiapraTaraahiahatapi]leinaahiahnn& : 
IValkftreQaike]mpravaraBhi]diipiipoha[chha]dhYajavaiaip 
yilokyoyai[chchai]iiiit; ai|i[nM^]8hiia8ibibhyatyariga9ft^. 

u ghzlYi^hju^iigopaHariMadbayaDiirTmlta 
Bhftvikzamaprabhptibhtkpatijaziinamflnye : 
TasyftnvayePfithuyafihAahShivamftrasQna^ 
Shrlm&nbabhtlyaP|ithiTlpatizai[re]kaylratL. 

u AsytaIttaxiaya[h]pmBada8timiikbalkBaqibhAvitojaiptimftqi 
BibhratkalpatarashriyaipprajpayiTiJIipkAlftnalovidviyhftip : 
A]diy&ta[h]PntMvli»ti[^]k9Mtibhrit&Tagr6flara]dce[^ 
Yaehcbftharyapaterbibhartmpubhirdatttoprahtoftny adhi. 

^* KpfhpadhvajatiPadaviptiryBdhipomrigftipka 
P^8hAcliadui|idubhiraflanyadhiNaadmad[th}ati : 
A jn&pita8STayamabhl&pavi[ti]HaBta[Bti ]Mallo 
YiJD&payaii8aPadi[ra]Ke8ari];L$iiripepa. 

'* ShaiiryodAryakptaj natftmadhnratftdAt^bi 9yiMn«<iTt^|1ryhi^tif>f|. 

Prajnashauchaahaza&nubhftyakara^akfh&atipmdhAnoiiayi : 
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AkrftntaippfitMyltalaipinKalmftahokapnatdauyinA 
SthAtaipdr&kShibivaipahaj oanu[ya]initi|ja]i|ibbejega9AoAipga9aJ^. 

1^ GrAmafp8ata[da]ttavftnViflugior 
MudAEoti[ttk]ritiBhrataip : 
UdayendraChaturveda[di] 
Kaq;iga]ft)rachap&rthi\ a^. 

i« Atri[tra]Vid7Adhai1pattir 
DevapattiritiBhrutaip : 
£tatpattidvayaipp1knre[rvai3r 
BhDJyamftnai|isvaTai|^ahajaih. 

>7 DvayametadTih&yfttra 
DattaTania6hApiiihivAn[Ta^] : 
Etaddyayaippxafliddliaiphi 
Ptknre[rvai]rdattaip8Tavaip8liaje(jai])^. 

IS Pn^yawpaamiplri-ifjivufaipp^inTttlryliitlAfpftlia 

TadmkfhatetinPariatakame[kae]kaTirai|i[h] : 
AgftminalikfhitipatlnpTavainatyajaaraip 

lif^r<l>inAftmitrariA>mr^^aiyihwja«hftVK^rwif^. 

Okakt C. 

Svaatiahil. 
1 YasyftfhtamtkitixabhaTatBTaTainaidhamtatL^ 
YannAbhipaipkajabhayojagaUiiipTaatlitih : 
YagyftTiifthaippratihamavftgnYyM?otitatv[ttT]aqi 
Sa^uidharodiahatiivishvapati^shrij'aip'VB^. 

^ A^«^ AtpbnjftTiAbbimA hbilni.fnAlftiiBwibinaMaT tohqttata^ 
TasmAdgobraJEaioditelTpatiiatat^llry^^ : 

Taam*dR^d^ajid^lgra▼t^yamahitalifaMlmftdat>a^^(^^ 
TadvaipdieShibirattamoTaiubhritAif^trattkapotasyayatL. ' 

* AByAdityassatobhadakhilamadharayanbhaUintflili briipdaiDvcbohBi^ 
NftnftdediftvagfthaimtbalatamhptftrttigaiTiapdhakftni^ : 
Tatv[ttv]ftvAtihlgvadiirtdaiiavarataiathAyttrtiiaohchakw 
YaamainityodayftyapnunathitamaiiaafmemiirtwhiahrhiitBiir^ 

* Agin&diCS>akradbaraahriyai|iprakatayanpraty»lryham 
Bhttpa^iAatrodavftna1ati«aTnajaniShrtVliayaaraya^ya^t : 
1^>^^L^alplj <tg^tAgp^bhariiR^<Ai^alpviAvaIp ^^ftf4.m^^p^al^ 

SaptadylpaaamadraTnftlainadhiiTilllreyttiabudhyaivayatt. 

* HemagarbhatnlabhAra 
BzahmadeyasuT&IayfttiL : 
YenapraTEitit&dhanxunA]^ 

* YahPulamatanayftmivaShakratL 
ParvateipdratanayamivaShaiTah : 
Kaitabh&ririTaSAgarakanyfti|i 
KenleBhvafBsatAiniipayeme. 

T ShilTftaadhftiimmripabAlapiurevuhftle 
Kai^y&yaiiatkMluilaGAipgaknlAbhibhlltah : 
RftjababhtLvabhuviKoipkapaTiliTnadheyo 
YoBftpamaipijalajayayalqritftbhiyhflka^. 

* SadastaqibhoiialpatiluuratalagTiblt&silatayft 
DvidhftchakreyenapraYaraahiRhnl llflnaHhiBhnna : 
PrahtoepaikenapravarawhikhipiipchhadhTajavaraqii 
yUokyochchairnityaipia^aahiraaibibhyatyariga^Altk. 

* ShrlVifh^ugopaHariMldhaTalhirvinlta 
BhuvikramaprabhritibhopatijamnainAnye : 
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TasytnvayePrithayashA^ShivamArastknun 
Shnin&n'babhtLvaDhiirii^yi'^tirekavlrati. 

^ Aqr>fflttapayat^piraafcdftimmTikhatii«Tpbh*vitojaiptmi4ip 
BibhiatkalpataiTivrataippnu^yiTiftiptalUnalovidviiphArft : 
Aldiyfttatf^tldvlpftHtiVffhitibhritAniagreeam^ Keaail 
YiiHhchilhftiTapatorbibhartiripnbhiidatULnprahtotoyudhi . 

^1 ShaiiryodftryakptajnatftinadhttrattdftkyhipyamedhAkyhainA 
PtajnitehBTinh>aft[glufc]m<toubh>Yakarn^llkfhftiptipradh^ 
AhrtUptiuppiithivitaliupiiftKalmtehokapgaBftdaiiviii* 
8thfttiiipdx«kShibiyai|idiajoyamitiyai|ibhej 

^ GrfimaipfladattaTiayiflpLO^ 
MiidAEotttritiflh|i[8hra]taip : 
Uda7eipdraip[dra]ChatuiT6da[di] 

i> AtraYidyftdbarlpatUr 
Deyapat;^tiahp[Bhru]tai|i : 
Etatpat;tidvayBippl]DrvaiT[rvaip] 
BhujyamAiiaiphiptlrvakai^. 

K* XyvayametadvihAyAtra 
Dattavtoahchaflaptothivai^ : 
£tadv[ddv]ayaipprasiddhaiphi 
PttrvairdattaipsvaTaipBhaJBih. 

^ Pii^yiupiWTnaip1nitayataipparii«kthatftipcba 
TadrakfhatetiflaParftiptakaekaylTab: 
Agftminatikghitipatlnprttpainatyajaaraiy 
MflvdlmAMazftrichara^izpbujashekharepa. 

M SaBa^aknlabhtibharU 
ParaKeBaripfcnripa^ : 
PiftpitaahChoJaBudiftya 
Kuladlpomahftbftlat. 

^ EtBi|ichaktreF)ritMvlpafcimaipga]Akhyaqi 
Ajnftpadaip«aTnavaUi|ibyaaaCholajanma : 
Qrftmaipgvalilrpchi [chhi]tapad<topki't.anh<i8ftnena 
B&^eipdzaahuddliakiilaYAaarayaflarahai^. 

1* Skaipd&bhidbAnapuraharmyaTaTapravoaha 

yatBABvay&yaaamadayiHaripriyAiihe 
QrtmaipflatiiiiAbhiiDatayaaadAalurayftya. 

^ ShatadvayaqiohadTiahataipHainaipprati 
Fradddbaklrti^ PrithiylpatiBtadA : 
EaTa]n[lai|i]Tidh&yedamamtl[mu]i|ipiadattaYin 
DvijftyaUanaiHaripHjakAya. 

^ SvadatUippaTadattAipTa 
YoharetavaenTpdhartlm : 
Shafh^ivarfhaaahaoAi^ 
Vi9h(hfty«ipjayatekn[kri]mib. 

>i Siddhahfloyaipdhaniiaaetiibniipftpftip 
KAlekAlep«Jamyyo[yo]bhayadbhih : 
SarvvAnetAnbhilTinahp&rtliiTeipdrftn 
Bhl&yobhfkyahprtLrthayatyefhar&j&. 

** ShzlahaludipkaryavidhAye 
Nityotsavavidh&vidhe^ : 
Kumftramaipgalapurl 
Datt4Cho)eiiabhabliuj&. 
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^ TJdayeipdiapiixImadhya 
SthiUat8i[8thi]taRame0hitiiti > 

BatteSkaqidapiinahabbA. 



Bemarki. 



These two tnacriptioiu are almost exact oopiee of the above grant of Haati Malla, which 
may here be called A, with an omiasion fUid transpoeition of some of its veraes. G, 
however, has eight additional verses at the end, which do not occur in either A or B : bat 
the description of the boimdaries at the end of the grant in A does not occur in B andC. 
The following comparative table shows the extent of these differences : — 



A. 


B. 


C. 




ViTM 1. 


Vtrwl, 


Verse 1. 




line 4. va^. 


lim 4. natu 


line 4. vah. 




r«'w2. 


OmitUd. 


Omitted. 




Verte 8. 


r«rM2. 
/. 1. nAbha omitM. 


Verse 2. 




/. 2. Snrendrftshritati. 


I, 2 Burendrftrdhitah. 


I. 2. Sureipdraichita;^. 






U. 2, 3. OmiMtiont supplied 






/. 8. Shatnijit. 


/. 8. Ghandxajit. 


/. 3. GhaipdzEJit. 




rerte4. 


OmUted, 


Omitted. 




Veru 6. 


Veree 3. 


Verse 8. 




/. 2. prahatamchihata. 


/. 2. pratihatanihata. 






„ ativargga. 


„ atigarva. 


„ atigarva. 




/. 3. Tattv&vekfhi. 


1. 3. BatyaHipkfhi. 


/. 3. Tattvavakfhi. 




„ raya. 


„ ratna. 


„ ratha. 




I. 4. pramudita. 


/. 4. piamathita. 


/. 4. pramathita. 




Verte 6. 


r#rM4. 


Verse 4. 




/. 2. Deva. 


/. 2. Bhttpa. 


I. 2. Bhftpa. 




/. 4. shaila. 


/. 4. mida. 


/. 4. mtOa. 




„ bndhyat. 


,, mndre. 


,, bndhyai. 




V$rte1, 


Vereeb. 


Verse b. 




/. 1. garbha. 


I. 1. garbhai}!. 


I. 1. garbha. 




r#rM8. 


Verte 6. 


Verse 6. 




/. 2. tannjaqi. 


2. 2. tanaybfu 


I. 2. tanayflxn. 




TtfrMQ. 


Verse 7. 


Omitted. 




/. 1. Samntkh&to. 


L 1. SamndbhQto. 






„ B«j^. 


„ Bft^uit. 








„ dhara itmitted. 


1 


/. 2. Jit&vai TmnbAdyt. 


I 2. Jitabhejurbhltya. 






{. 8. kari. 


/. 3. ratha. 






/. 4. yadda9<}AS. 


L 4. udda^ijUts* 








,, samadhika. 






Ti^MlO. 


Verses. 


Omitted. 




/. 1. apramitaip. 


I. 1. apratimai|i. 






Ver»$9 11, 12. 


Omitted. 


Omitted. 




VerM 13. 


Verse 9. 


Vereel. 




I. 1. KuvalAlapnre. 


/. 1. Nnpasalapore. 


I. 1. KripabAlapine. 




/. 2. Gaifiga. 


/. 2. Oftipga. 


I. 2. Giunga. 




„ atL 


„ abhi. 


„ abhi. 




/. 3. Koipkavi. 


/. 8. Kotpka^a. 


/. 3. Koxnkaoa. 




Vtrte 14. 


Verse 10. 


Veree 8. 




/. 1. Hhilastaq&bho. 


/. 1. Sadastaipbho. 






I, 2. prabala. 


/. 2. pravaza. 


/. 2. piavara. 




/. 3. sita. 


/. 3. flhikhi. 


/. 3. flhikhi. 




I, 4. Yadlvandrifhtvo- 
chchai. 


/. 4. Vilokyochchainii- 


;. 4. Vilokyochdiair (ni- 




tyaip. 


tyaiTL omitted). 




„ ga^a^. 


„ ga^a^ 


„ gapa^L 




Vtrte 16. 


Verse 11. 


Verse 9. 
/. 2. bhtkpati omitted. 




1. 4. PHthivlpati. 


/. 4. Prithivlpati. 


I. 4. Dhiufy^lpati. 




Vertet 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Omitted. 


Omitted. 1 
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A. 



B. 



0. 



Vene 20. 

L 1. janmanA. 

/. 2. Txataip. 

/. 3. kfhitibhpUliiiagre- 
aaia^. 

/. 4. Yaahdiibhlxa. 
Verse 21. 
rer$e22. 

/. 1. ShaQryyaa. 

L 2. kanu;^. 
„ naya^. 

/. 3. Aloftnta]^. 
„ patLqi. 

/. 4. Balivaipflha. 
Veru 23. 
r^TM 24. 

/. 1. PadiTipnxl. 
„ •yyiyhAipta^t. 

;. 2. Nandin&tha^. 

/. 3. Hastiinallo. 
Veree 25. 

I. 4. Smazfln. 
r#fw 26. 

L 1. Bhtkmiiii. 
yy aumai. 

/. 2. Katai-KoU«r. 

/. 3. Udayendn. 
Verse 27, 

/. 3. pfOnrvaqi. 

/. 4. DigBfithirait. 
Feree 28. 

/. 4. Pt^ryvazp Efhapa^a- 
kftnvitaqfi. 

Tamil desmptvm of the bom' 
dories, 

£ni>. 



Verse 12. 

/. 1. jaqitimftiji. 

/. 2. shri^axp. 

/. 3. kfhitibhritaTagre- 
aarah.. 

/. 4. YaahfihAharys. 
Omitted. 
Verse 14. 

/. 1. Shauryo. 

/. 2. karu:^. 
„ sayl. 

/. 3. Alaftntaifi. 
„ talaip. 

/. 4. ShibiyamBha. 
Omitted. 
Verse 13. 

/. 1. Pa^yipon. 



» 



I. 2. KandinAda^. 

/. 8. HastamaUo. 
Verse 18. 

L 4. Smaztti 
Verse 15. 

/. 1. Ghrflmaip. 
ff Yifh^or. 

/. 2. MudA Kottkr. 

;. 3. Udayendn. 
Verse 16. 

^. 3. pttrvair. 

I. 4. fmtyaiiiflhajai^ 
F«"jf 17. 

/. 4. Fftrvairdattaipsva- 
Taijuhajaih. 



Verse 10. 

/. 1. jaqitimAip. 

/. 2. viataxfi. 

/. 3. kfhitibhiitiiDagr^ 
■arah. 

/. 4. YaahnhAhAiya. 
Omitted. 
Verse 11. 

/. 1. Shaiuyo. 

/. 2. kani^A. 

„ talaijfL. 
/. 4. Shibivazpaha. 
Omitted. 
Omitted. 



Verse 15. 

/. 4. Mnitri. 
Verse 12. 

/. 1. (JrAmaip. 
„ Yifh^o^. 

/. 2. MudA Kotlkr. 

/. 3. Udayeqidra. 
Verse 13. 

^. 3. ptbrvairrryaip}. 

/. 4. nipQrvajcaitL. 
r#r« 14. 

I. 4. PorvairdattaipsvaTa** 
ipahajai^. 

r#rMt 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23. 



The yarionfl readingB of these grants, as given in fhe aboye table, sufficiently show that, 
while all three have been prepared from a common original f onn, some amonnt of deviation 
from that original was allowed himself by the writer of eaoh of them : no. two of them agree 
together in aU their readings. With regard to the omitted verses in B and C, most of 
them are essential to the integrity of the inscription ; and the omission of these may 
be attributed to the Brfthma^ transcriber of the Telnga copies of these two grants, thirty 
years ago, who was probably unable to decipher those verses on the plates. B and C alike 
omit verses 2, 4, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21 and 23 of A ; and C additionally omits verses 
7, 8, and 24 of A, which B contains. 

The transposition of the twenty-fifth verse of A, which occurs alike in B and 0, may 
possibly belong to the original issoriptions ; since, in its sense, it is quite suitable for a 
closing verse of a grant. But the transposition of the twenty-fourth verse of A to the place 
it occupies in B is attributable to the Telugu transcriber. 

The verbal di£Ferences do not need a full examination here ; they consist for the most 
part of more or less equivalent words or phrases, and grammatical changes ; while a few of 
them are errors. The following, however, deserve to be noticed :— 

1. For Shatmjit of A iii 3, B and C have Chandrajit : but neither of these names 
appears in the purA^ic genealogies amongst the ancestors of Shibi the friend of the pigeon. 
Moreover, according to the pedigree of the Yifhi^n PurApa,^ as the son of Ushlnaia, he was 
a prince of the Lunar race, and not of the Solar race as he is here represented. 



> Wilson's Vifh. Fur., p. 444. 
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2. In A xiii. 1, the name EnvajAkpnia oocon, which is an early form of the modem 
name KolAr of the kingdom of Myaore.^ In B Niipaatlapiira, and in G NripahAlapiiia 
appear in its place. 

3. For ahilA-staipbha, < a stone-pillar,' in A xiv. 1, B and have aadapStaipUia, ' a piUar 
of the palace ;' the one indicating the material, and the other the poeition, of the deft 
pillar. The feat here mentioned is referred to in several of this king*s giants in Mr. 
Rice's Mysore InscriptienA.* 

4. For Prithivl-pati of A xr. 4, G has Bhara^l-pati, while B agrees with A : the 
meaning of these two compound words is the same, ' lord of earth/ ' a king.' Both words 
are also used as proper names of kings. 

ft. For Abhira-pati, * king of the Abhiras,' in A xx. 4, B and G hare Ahtrya-pati, 
' king of the hill-oountry.' The latter of the two names, regarded as an equivalent of the 
former, indicates the position of the shepherd-kingdom alluded to in the name Abhln^patL 

6. For BaU-vamaha, * of the race of Bali,' in A xzii. 4, B and G have ERubi-vaipsha, 
< of the race of Shibi.' The meaning is the same, sinoe Bali was a descendant of Shibt.* 

7. For Padivi-pun of A zziv. 1, B has Padavi-purl ; while G omits the verse. 

8. For Smarftri, * foe of Smara,' of A xxv. 4, andin the corresponding verse of B, G has 
Hurari, ' foe of Mura ' ; the former being an epithet of Shiva, and the latter an epithet of 
Viph^u, But sinoe the grantor was of the Advaita creed, as appears from the blessing 
invoked from both Vifhi^u and Shiva in the two opening verses of grant A, the alternative 
epithets in this place involve no difficulty. 

9. Vifh^ormndft of B xv. 1, 2, and xii. 1, 2, does not appear in the oonespoiiding 
twenty-sixth verse of A : and while the gfrant-viUage is simply named Eo^Qr, * the fortified 
town,' in B and 0, it is called Ka^ai-Kottt!^, ' the farthest fortified town,' in A ; the 
adjective being probably the l\uml word ka^ai, ' tiie end ;' * a door* ; * a gate.' 

10. For Udayendn, * the rising moon,' of A xxvi. 2, B and G have Udayeodra, ' the 
rJmg India,' which is evidently incorrect, the written error being doubtless attributable 
to the Telngtt transcriber of the plates : it is an error, however, which naturally comes to 
the lips of Tamil-speaking people ; and it has been perpetuated in the name of the village of 
Udayendram, where inscriptions B and G were found. 

11. A remarkable variation occurs in the third and fourth lines of the twenty-seventh 
verse, and the fourth line of the twenty-eighth verse, of A, and the corresponding passages 
inB and G. The reading otAxxni. 3, 4, is ''Etatpa^dvayamptkrvvainbhajyamiiiai|L 
Bigaipbazai^." " These two villages have been enjoyed by the Digambaras from old 
times;" for which B xvi. 8, 4, has " Etatpati^vayaipptkrvairbhujyaipanaipsvavaijoi- 
ahajai^." ** These two villages have been enjoyed by those oiiMci 1^ own raoe ;" and 
G xiii. 8, 4, has '* Etatpa^idvayatppQzvaq^bhujyamftnaiphipQrvakai^.'' <* For these two 
villages have been enjoyed by thoee of old from old times." The form '* bhujyamanam " 
implies present possession ; and it would have been translated ** are being enjoyed," if the 
rei^ifdnder of the phrase admitted of it. 

Again in A xxviii. 3, 4, the reading is " etaddvayaqiprafflddbamhipOrwainKyhapa- 
^akanvitaqi," "because it is well-known that these two [villages] have belonged to the 
Efhapapakas from old times ;" for which B xviL 3, 4, and C xiv. 8, 4, have " etaddvayaqi- 
pFBsiddhaiphiplkrvairdattai|UBvavaipahajai]^" *' because it is well known that these two 
[villages] were granted by thoee of old of his own race." 

Probably we are to regard these passages as they occur in A as the readings of the 
original precedent ; the corresponding readings in B and G having been altered from a 
sectarian disUke by some sections of the newly constituted orthodox Hindu community to 
insert the name of the heretical Jainas, the Digambaras of the one passage and the Kfhapa- 
Qakas of the other, in the title-deeds of their property. 

The triplicate form in which this grant has come down to us in the pamUel verses of A, 
B and C is remarkable : but there is nothing in the inscription to point to the reason of 
its being thus issued. 

The translation of the additional verses at the end of C may now be given. 



1 Rice's M^t. Jfuer,^ 148, and introd., p. xlv. 

* My. Inter,, introd., p. xiii, and pp. 282, 284, 285, 291, 293. 

» Wik. Vifh. Utr,, 444. 
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VtirH 16.— This king, a prince of the lineage of BftpA} the lamp of hiB race, of mighty 
power, was brought by Parakesan to Cho]a Rudra. 

r«rw 17. — ^That prince of Gho|B birth, the snn of the day, which is the pure xaoe of 
BA9endra, having receiyed orders, gave this village the name of Prithivl-pati-manga]ain by 
a royal charter signed with his own signatiiTe. 

Vtru 18.— ^The village was given by king Fpthivl-pati to a Brflhma^ of the Vatsa race, 
approved by good men, and the refuge of the virtuoos, in order to give pleasure to Haii, at 
the time when he entered his great palace at Skandarpnra. 

F^M 19. — ^At that time, Prithivl-pati, of well-known fame, gave this to that Brfthma^, 
a priest of Haii, having divided it into two eqnal parts of two hundred kalams each. 

V^te 20. — ^He who shall resume land given by himself or given by another, shall be 
lK»m as a worm in ordure for sixty thonsand years. 

r#rM 21. — ^This king again and again beseeches all kings who shall hereafter arise, 
saying. May this bridge of virtue, as an established act of kings, be preserved by yon 
from age to age. 

Vvne 22.— The dty of Kum&ra-mangaia was given by the Cho]a prince for the service 
of the Lord of Shrl,^ as the means for the performance of perpetual religions festivals. 

y^rw 23.— The beautiful city of Skanda-pnrt was piously given for the sole service of the 
Lord of Bama * dwelling in the middle of ITdayendra[ndu]«puxl. 

The first six of these additional verses, verses 16 to 21, contain a confirmation or renewal 
of the grant of Eotttir, then recently made by £[asti Malla, by his over-lord the Kongu king 
Fpthivlpati, with the approval of the Gho)a king his suserain. 

Viewed thus, these verses are in accord with the effective part of the preceding portion of 
the inscription, in the twenty-sixth verse of A, with the addition of some particular details, 
namely, the alteration of the name of the grant- village, its division into two parts, and the 
occasion of this confirmation of the grant : the difference being, that there, Eottt^ was 
granted by Hasti MaUa in a general way to the town of Udayendu-chaturvedi-mangala ; 
whereas here, the religious object is added, as in B v. 16, and G v. 12, together with the 
appointment of the priest-trustee to whose management it was entrusted. 

The political situation indicated by these verses may be thus unravelled : — 

flasti Malla of the royal line of Ba^o, recently placed on the B&pa throne by Prithivl« 
pati, the king of Kongu-Eam&ta, who had already made a grant of his own interest in the 
village of Kottir, was brought by Para-kesan, who is apparently the same as Fpthivl-patit 
to Cho)a Budra, who was apparently the viceroy of Ylra Kftr&yaoa Beva of the earlier 
versee of the grant, if not Ylra Deva hioiself , seemingly as a congratulatory presentation 
and for the confirmation of his grant : and Gho]a Eudra, having first obtained the sanction 
of his own suzerain, who was evidently the Cho)a sovereign then reigning at Tanjore, 
changed the name of KottOr into Pyithivl-pati-mangalam after the name of the Konga 
king ; whereupon Prithivi-pati confirmed and renewed the grant which had so been made 
by his own vassal. 

llie twenty-second and twenty^hird verses of look like a later addition to the original 
inscription, as a memorial of the formal grant-deeds of the donations referred to. It is 
quite possible that they are a pair of parallel verses recording a single endowment for the 
temple of Yifh^n at Udayendram : for Eum&ra and Skanda are equally names of the god 
Kftrtikeya, and Shilsha and Kameshita are both epithets of Yifh^u ; while Mangala and 
Purl are similarly equivalent terminations to the names of towns. But itis equally 
possible that they refer to the separate endowment of two different temples of Yifhijiu. 

The change in the name of Kotttor mentioned in C v. 17, seems to imply a change of 
ownership : and no reason seems more probable at this time of the early aggressions of the 
ChoVia, than that it now changed ownership by conquest. It will follow upon this 
supposition, that the rule of the Ghojas, having been establiahed throughout Kong^-Kam&ta 
upon the conquest of that kingdom by Aditya Yarma,* was at this time being extended 



^ An epithet of Yifh^n. 

* An epithet of Ylfh^u. 

* See vol. i, 41, of this Manual He is the Aditya of A Terse 6, B verse 3, and C verseS. 
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down the upper valley of the PftlAr, and had already obtained a hold npon the low-oonntiy 
in the neighbourhood of the ghats, where we may for the present suppoee Ko^ to have 
been sitiiated ; and therefore that the final overthrow ol the long rule of the P^U&vaa in 
this portion of their dominions had already oommenoed. 

The capture of this fortified town, on the supposition of its having so changed ownership^ 
was evidently made by Hasti Malla : and its capture would seem to have formed part ol 
the military operations by means of which he was endeavouring to re-establish the kingdom 
of his ancestors of the ancient Ba^a dynasty, to which he had been recently a^iointed. 

Ppthivl-pati, Hasti Halla's over-lord, was himself a vassal of the Cho]a king of Tknjore, 
whose conquests f onned at this time the principal feature in the annals of Southern India : 
and the successful results of the military operations of Hasti Malla were so much clear gain 
to the Oho)a king ; since they not only strengthened the power of his own frontier- 
chieftains, but they also weakened the power of his most formidable neighbour, the 
Pallava king of Conjeveram, in this inland extremity of his dominions, and so prepared the 
way for the delivery of his final assault upon his capital from the opposite extremity of his 
dominions along the line of the sesrCoasL In this light the presentation of Hasti Malla to 
CShoJa Rudxa by P|ithivi-pati at the termination of his successful campaign against Ko|fkr 
was an event of political importance well deserving to be commemorated by the religious 
grants recorded in these inscriptions. 

The occasion on which this grant was made was the entrance of P^ithivi-pati into his 
great palace at Skanda-pura. It was a thank-offering to Vivhnu to mark that event. 
Bkanda-pura was the ancient capital of the early Kongu kings down to about A.D 290.^ 
It continued to be a place of importance, as is shown by its title, Yijaya-Skandapuia, 
down to the time of the Gho|a conquest.' Here it appears again at the moment when the 
conquered Kongu king and his Cho^ conqueror are rejoicing together over the annexation 
of a frontier fort of the Pallavas. 

This entrance into the great palace of the old capital was clearly a State a&ir of consi- 
derable magnitude. It may be that it marked the complete reconciliation of the Konga 
king to the yoke which had been forced upon him, and the consequent restoration of the 
home dominions of his ancestors to him as a mark of the g^erous confidence and satis&o- 
lion of his powerful lord. It may be again, that Skanda-pura was restored to him in 
exchange for Katai Eott^ff just captured by his vassal Hasti Malla : forasmuch as a frontier 
post of this kind, capable of being made the base of new military operations down into the 
heart of the basin of the PftUr, would be of greater value to the C3io)a king, already bent on 
further northern conquests, than the forsaken capital of a &llen kingdom well held in sab- 
jeotion : while at the same time he had thus an opportunity of flattering the vanity of the 
fallen king by surrounding him with the empty prestige, and possibly with the glitter of an 
undefined future hope of still greater things, which would naturally accompany this restora- 
tion to the royal seat of his forefathers. 



v.— GRANT OP THE BANA KING VIKEAMADITYA H. 

DeteriptioH, — Three copper-plates of an inscription which originally had four plates : 
and the third plate of another similar inscription. They are from 8^ inches to ^ inches long, 
the ends of the plates being rounded from the middle to their edges, 3^ inches wide, and -fi 
inch thick. Their edges are slightly raised by beating. 

They are strong upon a seal-ring of oopper wire f inch thick, measuring 4| inches in oiiU 
ride diameter. This ring has been cut in the middle. The seal is 1| inch in diameter, 
and it projects If inch above the ring, upon which it is soldered. It bears upon the centre 
of its Uoe a recumbent bull facingthe proper right, recLuung on a fiat ornamented pedestal, 
and supported by a lamp on each side. A small umbrella is raised over the bull, with a fly 
whisk on each side of the umbrella between it and the lamps. 

The inscription occupies the inside of the first plate, and both sides of each of the other 
plates, including the odd plate of the second grant. Each ride of the plates has from nine 

I See ToL i, 18, 38, of this Manual ^ IM., p. 38, 
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to eleren lineB of writing. The Imes are not quite straight, nor is the engraving other- 
wise neatly executed. The character is the same antique Tamil-Grantha as that of the last 
inscription. The deed is composed in Sanskrit metre, with the exception of the concluding 
unfinished portion, which is in Sanskpt prose. 

It is a grant of land to certain learned BrAhma9S of Udayendu-mangala, by Vikramftditya 
II of the Bapa dynasty, but the description of the object of the donation is not found 
here, the inscription breaking off where it was on the point of being mentioned. In point 
of date it is earlier than some of the preceding inscriptions ; but it is difficult at present to 
&L its exact place. 

It opens with two benedictory rerses : the first, in the name of Shiva ; the second, in the 
name of Yifh^u in the form of Nftrftya^a. To these follow the genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, from the third to the fourteenth verse inclusive, and a laudatory description of 
himself in the fifteenth verse and the earlier part of the prose portion of the inscription. It 
concludes with the commencement of the effective part of the donation in the fragmentary 
remainder of the inscription. 

The odd plate which is strung on the ring with tSie three plates of the above inscription, 
is of the same sixe and description as those three in all respects. It commences with words 
which are found near the end of the second line of the third plate of the foregoing inscrip- 
tion. This plate was thus the third plate of another inscription similar to the above grant, 
the introductory portions of which were perhaps copied from the same precedent. Not 
improbably, the mismng last plate of the above grant has been interchanged with this odd 
plate by mistake. 

This inscription is of particular interest and importance ; inasmuch as it helps to place 
a whole djmasty of kings, bearing a very ancient and famous name, but hitherto scarcely 
heard of, in their proper position, both local and chronological, amongst the ancient rulers 
of the Southern Dakhaj^. 

TVansltteratian. 

[Plate I, Side 2.} Svasti Shu. 
1 Yattatva[ttva]prakatikritAvatitarftipvedopinft}aip[laxp}yatah 
{2nd /t««.]Sti[Sthi]tyutpattilayft88ama8tajagat&q[iyanmanvateyo[3rif Itne.jginah : 
Bat9ha[k9hanna]mrasurendrabrindamakutavy&lXnaratn&va[4M line.yi 
Sho9&[xp]8huvrajaranjitainghriyugalobhl)tyaiShi[5M;tiM.]vas8ostuv&^ 

> KyhlrodftmmathitummanobhiratuUttp[6M ^fM.]devasura]nnmandaraqi 
Hitvakfhipta iv&njanftdririvaya[7^A /ifM.jstatrtkdhikaxprajate : 
ToBhogi[gl]ndranivi9htamlkrttirani[8^A/i«M.]shax|ibhuyom|itasyaptaye 
Sak9heva[dva]ti8urabnndavanditapata[da]dva[9^A /«fM.]ndvasa[8sa]Nftrftya9ati. 

* Tahprftd&dasurftdhipomakhavaredatvA[10^A '«fM.]rggha[rgghya]mma[m&]dy&yagftqi 
SadvlpAipsacharftcharam ma[ma]dhimudAde[Pfo^0 //, Side l.]v&yadaityadvifhe : 
SobhndVftmanarQpi^e Baliritikhyft[2iM{ /ifi«.]tatisuropadrava 
Vyapa[>&]raikBratatLShivft]|ighrikamaladvadvft[ndva]rchcha|.dr<f ;in«.]naikav^ 

* TasinftdabhftdgnpanidhirbalavftipBta[nti]jo 
YatrAdhya[4M /in^. ]vadva[rta]tamahAnamalabprasAdah : 
ShambhoRh8hftahftnrika8hakapa][6M /fiM.Jdyutirajimaulerb 
BA^iahkrip&9anihatftriba[6<A /•fM.]lasu[ssu]rAri^ 

* Tasyanvav&yemahatiprastttat 
K9hi[KfhI]rarwa[7M /i#i«.]veShI[Sl]tamailchivadyali : 
BA9adlurftjoyuti[dhi]shAta[8M /ifu>.]kha4ga 
Khap4lkrittofttirakhay4fttejatt. 

* B&pftdhirajapramukhe[9M /t#M.]9hvatlte$hv 
AnekashoBa9anripe9hva[tha]ntyah : 
Aja[j&]yatfl8mi[10M /Mt«.]Ja[nJa]yaNandiYarmniA 
8ak$hAja[jja]yashrivasatishri[BhfdLrijyashchah[8hGha]. 

f Sarat9ha[k?ha][P/a^0 II, Side 2.]tismak9hitimekavlra 
Andhrfttpathahpashchimatobal]y&[2fM/ line.'jn : 
Yadhtmiiv&nanyBSamaipkulottha[tthaip] 
BAjanyachl^4&ma^[3r(i /»ft^.]ranjitAi{ighri^. 

TOL. U, 52 
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' Taamldajaniyhtftinito 
yijayati[di]i7<nitara8taraUia]riptt[4^A JMie.]Yarggah : 
BapabhnviyagymifttiyhthaTity 
Anyapay&giate[5M ltfM.]bhiyakrtnt&h. 

* Ta8mAaartaa]iQa8taripiitot9lia[k9ha]9adat9ha[kfha] [6tk Antf.Jbahur 
Atffhifkffhl 1i?apimyayaBhaBftTnprabhAvastanfl[7<A /tiM.]jah : 
AsldAnamga ivayovanit&j anftnftip 
8hilMa[8^A KiM.JUaDeva itiyoJagadekamalla]^ 

M TakAahfifhaiiira8taTBinm[9M /iM.]karod6Tytq[iHareipfthi]a[]a]^] 
PtrvTatytiiimn[ma]dapati[di]8hapmukfaaiYashTl[lMA toK.}mftnimtoya8gttdhl[dlilt) : 
yatid[tkl]rttdryiBhadai|iTi[di]gimtaksri^ Til, Side l.^htinahohA 

[6hi6hft]inaxl 
Bhtkta1>hllpativandyapAdayugaUiShzi[flhSIi2l]Bft9aVidya[afNl Inm. ]dharah. 

^ TasyfttmajobhayadapAstasamastaahatnirT 
Vily^cixa,taifii\Aja{Zrd line, ]niviyhtaTnatir7YmItatL : 
IhirvyATaTlryyayaaha8&mpiabhavastaia8l[8vl] 
Yt^ith /iiw.]p*padu[duJt]klMu»hita[ta]bJPrabhuMeruDeTah. 

i> A1>haTadBaapa[6f;i ft>M.]izia8hilitoaUt«tiYargga[rggah] 
FraihitapritihiilaklittuQ[Mti]iia[6M ;iiM.]ia8mAtyi[dyi]iilta^ : 
K*HtipatikulamTiWiya[khyii]PArvvattahA[7M /ifw.]j?ighripataaaa[dnia] 
DvayaiiiMtamatiryyoVikxaiiiAti[di]tyaiiA[8<A line,]jDMk, 

» TaByftpiVijayaditya 
NtmadheyoUiayatsatah : 
Yatvi[d^]kra[9M /i»w.]nia^vit»«t*b 
Pal&yanteiayoyiidhi]^[dhi] , 

i« Pnkaiavippava[10<A /in^.jga^^a itiprathitai|i 
Ripudufl8ahaa[ma]8yaohaDAmapaiaip : 

[FUUe III, Side 2.]Abhavatclyu[dyii]dluyatkaravt]ata[da]laiii[d] 
I)vipav&ninQchoanja]Aiyi[2fuf /iiw. ]TaY|i9litt[9liiL^]. 

!• A]ingada[ta]]iayamftrggoBA9avaipflhaikadlpa]^ 
Pra9ata[3nf ^iii^.]ripiMainaja^ Kp ffb p ft K ftiapriyoya^ : 
Ajaniyijai[jaya]bfthiuQ[a0Q][4tA /tweQmiragy ftdhika i ihr lr 
ApagatadiuitetirvyikraiDAti[di]tyaiiAmA. 

i*[6fA ;»fM.]Sahyadie9haiiripatimakatakotiianna[txia]dyat^ /tfi«.]dazeo^ • 

NanftTid}iabhtaiparaiiripapat9ha[k9]ut]do]^kfaB^4a[7^A lime. jyijayBlabdhaTipnlayaahobh- 
ipQzv9ab«lLtmiap4a[8<A /iM«.]l^TiTidhayichitrara]ma[tiia]vi]liia^r^ 
plilta6hftni]ie[9<A M«M.]iiiaki]mbbajii8ravatdTft[dyft]rid]iftrftp1lrvTak^^ 
aTedflipgatazkka[10M ftw<.]tatva[ttva]Bai|ivitgvakiinnTnaTiiTatebhya]^Bvaman<wiihitt- 
tah[iyita]>]8airiTitpTadAiia[lUA /iii^jahllebbyattdvijavarebhyatLUday«ndinnaiplM[g>] 
laniTftaibbya^yaqibhtita 

Odd Plate. 

[Side l.]dy&obafayhtayaiiivi|>itaTnatirvvinlta]^ : 
DiirwftravlryyayBahaaaip[2#Mi fin«.]pTabhavastaia8l[8Vl] 
Ta^p&padii[dii^Pchaiahita[tah]PiabhuM6rudevah 

u l^rd /tfM.]Abha7adanapamashilrADatArfttivargga 
Prathitapn.thii]aklrtti[4M JtiM.]8ll[880]niixasinatvi[dvi]nlta:|^ : 
Kfhitipati]n]]ainiikhya[khyatL]P«ryva [6^ ;t)a«.]tl8hAqighripatiiia[diiia] 

» TbBj^pi Vijayftditya 
Naixiadh6yo[7M ftn^.jbbaTatscita^: 
Tatyi[dvi]kramepayitRurta^ 
PaJjiyaiiteiayo[8^A liM#.]yudhi. 
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** PukaJappATBiaga^^A itipraihitai|i 
BipadiuBaliama8ya[9M /iiMJchaTiSTnapannyi : 
Abliavatd7Ayii[dyu]dlii7aikarinna)ada)a 
I>vi[dDTi]paYftri[5w{f 2.]iniichoflrajalaqiTaTir]fliiL^. 

^ Aniigada[ta]iiayiiinArggoBtaayaip[2i><f /ifitf.]8hai!bullpa^ 
FrapatazipnsaiiiftjatLKpvhvaBftjapriyoya^ : 
Ajani[3rif fin».]vijai[jaya]'bftliiiim[B8fi]nqraByadhi1rariirir 
ApagatadiiiitetirvyikraiiUk[4<A /tfitf.]ti[di]tyaii&xxiA. 

i*Sahya ane[hyane]VftWiTnaravijayaaaip[6M Mntf.]Ubd]mvijaya]ak7a[lc^hmya]cllu9hthita- 
▼uha]abliujiiitaro[6M «fu.]Ba^^alnl^alna^ATnftlA[InalA is redimdantlvyomAvabhasaiia 
Bhitekafaa[7/A /ti^.]yaTiateTiflkaparanyi[wti.TnaTrotatetaghaUtaTnftpikyaina^ line.} 
majtikhanAJiiAghnlifkghxi^^ lifM.jkaionik- 

axagaladvtiidlUMLpOzTyaka[kaip]yiprebhyoYeda« 

Translatum, 
Health and Wealth ! 

1. May that Shiva be to yon for profiperity, whose nature even the Veda is not able fully 
to roTeal ; from whom proceed the stability, the origin, and the destruction of all worlds ; 
<m whom the pious fix their meditations ; whose two feet are tinged with the multitudinous 
red rays of the rows of precious stones upon the diadems <rf the hosts of chiefs of the Suns 
who bow down before him. 

2. May that N&rftya^a save you, whose two feet are worshipped by the Sura hosts; who 
shines more brightly as Mount Anjana set up by the Devas and Asuras when, forsaldng 
Mount Mandara, they were minded to chum the milk-sea ; who is that form which always 
redines upon the prince of serpents to procure anew the immortalizing nectar. 

3. He who was lord of the Asuras ; who offered the oblation of welcome to the first 
existent god, the enemy of the Daityas, in the guise of Yamana, while performing his 
aaorifice, and cheerfully gave him the earth with its islands and all things moving and 
inunovable ; whose chid? delight was to cause trouble to the Suras, and whose constant 
occupation was the worship of the two lotus feet of Shiva ; bore the name of Bali. 

4. From him sprung his son Bapa, the abode of virtue, and mighty in strength ; who 
possessed the great pure favour of Shaipbhu ; on whose head are the rays of the lustre of 
the crescent moon ; with whose sword the armies of his enemies were slain ; the foe of 
the Suras. 

5. In his extended line BftQa-adhiraja was bom, as the cool-rayed moon in the milk-sea ; 
who hewed his enemies in battle with his keen-edged sword ; of undiminished glory. 

6. When B&pa-adhiraja and many other kings of the race of B&pa, had passed away, 
then at length Jaya Nandi Varma was bom in that line, the chief abode of victory and 
wealth. 

7. That imrivalled hero, mighty in strength, ruled the earth to the west of the Andhra 
country, cherishing it as a peerless bride of high birth : his feet were tinged by the head- 
jewels of kings. 

8. From him was bom a son named Yijayftditya ; the congregation of whose enemies 
was subject to him ; and even on the field of battle his foes could not stand before him, but 
fled away seized with terror. 

9. From him a son was bom, Shil MaUa Beva, who was called Jagadekamalla ; whose 
arm was expert in catting up the whole of his enemies ; the source of undiminished merit 
and fame ; who was as Ananga to womankind. 

10. By him a son was bom. of his queen, Shu BApa Vidy&dhara, incomparable and 
illustrious, as Shapmukha was bom of Parvatl by Hara ; he repelled the whole multitude of 
his enemies ; he was very learned ; and his pure fame was as a whisk to the ears of the 
elephants of the points of the compass ; and his feet were worthy to be worshipped by 
longs. 

11. His son wasPntbhu Meru Deva ; who expelled all his enemies ; whose mind was intent 
on the four branches of knowledge ; nnasHuming ; a fountain of irresistible valour and glory ; 
courageous ; and free from the sorrow caused by sin. 

12. From him a son was bom named Vikramaditya ; of unequalled wealth ; before whom 
a multitude of enemies bowed down ; whose great fame was spread abroad ; humble ; a 
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chief amongst the families of kings ; whose heart was fixed on the two lotos-feet of the 
lord of Parvatl. 

13. Of him a son was bom, named Yijayflditya ; whose enemies fled from him in battle, 
terrified at hia overpowering strength ; 

14. Whose second name was FukalayippaYa-ga^^Ay nnbearable to his enemiee: the 
cloud-like elephants cleft asmider by his sword in battle, rained forth thdr blood like water. 

16. Of him a son was bom named Vikramaditya, Vijaya-bAhn ; who followed the path 
of righteousness, and waa a chief lamp of the BftQa dynasty ; before whom a crowd of 
enemies humbly bowed down ; the dear friend of Kpybjya Baja ; he had great ridiee ; and 
the distress of sin fled away from him ; 

16. The dust of whose feet was tinged by the lustre of the predona stones in the erest 
of the diadems of all kings ; whose arm was covered with great glory acquired by cuttiag 
off the arms of the troops of many hostile kings of all classes ; 

17. When he had first of all poured water out of a beautiful golden watei>^t b^d in the 
palm of his hand, on which was a bracelet set with many kinds of wonderful precious 
stones ; to the distinguished Brfthma9S who dwelt at Udayendu-mangaU, whose special 
duty is the study of the whole of the vedaa and vedAngas, and the sciences of logic and 
reUgious philosophy, who are expert in communicating the knowledge stored up in their 
own minds , thus {^The remainder of the gruwt i» tcanting.l 

The odd plate begins with part of verse 11 above, '* whose mind was intent,*' &c., and 
proceeds in the same words down to verse 16 ; the second name of Vijayaditya II, how* 
ever, in the fourteenth verse, being Pukalappa-vara-gai^4& here, instead of Pukala-vippava- 

ga^^a. 

16. On whose broad breast Vijaya-Lak^hml dwells, won thither by victories obtained 

in many battles ; the sun which makes manifest the clear sky of the Bftga race ; whose 
lotus-feet are tinged by the rays of the rubies set in the margins of the coronets of many 
prostrate hostile kings : 

17. When he had first of all made the water-oblation poured out of a beautiful large 

golden water-pot held in the palm of his hand ; to certain BrAhma^s, veda [Th$ 

remamder of the grant ie tcantingJ] 

The mighty Bali, to whose race the line of kings commemorated in the present inscription 
claims to belong, has left a well-marked impresdon upon both the mythological and the 
legendary history of the whole of ancient India, ascending up to the earliest periods of the 
iucamations of Vishijtu. 

The purft^as mention two ancient kings of this name : namely, Bali the son of Virochana,* 
the redoubtable king of the Daityas, and Bali the son of Sutapas,' of the lunar race, the 
father of Anga, Yanga, Ealinga, Suhma, and Pup^n- The sixth of the nine Ardha- 
chakravartiB of the Jainas also bore this name ;^ as did also one of the three brothers of 
TikramAditya, king of Ougein, the rival of Shfllivftbana.* 

The Bali of the present inscription is identified, through his son Ba^,^ with the first of 
these four prinoes. He is, therefore, that MahA Bali who is the hero of innumerable 
legends belonging to every portion of India ; the once lord of heaven, and earth, and hell; 
the leader of the hosts of the Asuras in their unauocessful attempt to wrest the nectar of 
inmiortality from the gods ; whose hundred arms were cut off by thunderbolts hurled at 
him by Indra while engaged in single combat with him ; who, nevertheless, subsequently 
succeeded in driving the hosts of Indra out of the city of AmaxAvatl, and in seating 
himself on the throne of that capital city of the goda ; and who was at last overcome by 
Vifhpu, but only through stratagem, in his incarnation As the dwarf VAmana, and was 
then degraded to the throne of the subterranean region of PAtAla.' Festivals in his honor 
are to this day celebrated in different parts of India : ^ a temple ia dedicated to his worship 



» Wils. Vieh. Pur,, p. 147. * Ae, See., ix. 120. 

» WilB. Fieh, lV»r., p. 444. » See verse 4. 

» Ae. Ree., ix. 246. « Wils. Vieh. Fur., p. 265, note. 

^ Bottler's Tamil Dictionary, ii. 387 ; Mad, Jour, Lit. |^ Sc, i. 22 ; Ah, See,, iii. 266. 
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at Qokan;^a :^ he is suppoeed to Tint this earth annually on the anniyenary of his incarna- 
tion in the infernal regions ;' and he is expected to re-appear on the earth before the dose 
of the present diepensation toinaagorate a general moral renovation of the world, at which 
time fiaroaoh is to have the distinction of being his birth-place ; ' on the anniversary of 
his defeat by Vimana the Brfthmaps annually renew their sacred thread ; * and the first 
day of the month of Kartika is observed as the anniversary of his coronation as monarch 
ofPfttAla.<» 

Bi^a,' the eldest of the hundred sons of Bali ;^ occupies a place in the legends of andent 
India almost as conspicuous as that of his fkther. The story of the loves of Aniruddha, 
the grandson of Vifh9U in his incarnation as Krighpa, and UshA the daughter of BApa, is 
tc^ in several of the pur&^as : and so also is the history of the terrible war, which resulted 
from it, between Vifhpu and Bftpa, in which B&pa was ultimately defeated, and his 
thousand arms cut oft by the discus of YifliQu, notwithstanding the mighty assistance of 
Shiva, whom B&pa worshipped, who brought aU his own supernatural forces to his aid in 
this war.* 

Intermediate between these two illustrious founders of this royal line and the series of 
oonsocutive kings who immediately preceded the donor of the present grant, the inscription 
interposes another prince who bore the great name of the son of Bali, Ba^a Adhir&ja,* of 
whom nothing more is known than the generalities which are mentioned here. He was 
preceded and succeeded by several unnamed princes. 

The remainder of the pedigree of the donor is recorded in verses 6 to 15 of the inscrip* 
tion. It contains the following names : — 

Bftpa Adhirftja. 

Jaya Nandi Yarmft. 

I 
VijayAditya I. 

Shri MaUa Deva, alias Jagadeka Malla. 

Shn B&pa Vidy&dhara. 

Prabhu Mem Deva. 

YikiamAditya I. 
j 

Yijay&ditya II, alias Puki4a Yippava Ghipi)a- 

YikramAditya II, Yijaya-bAhu. 

This pedigree presents us with a series of eight princes in direct succession. Their reigns 
may therefore be regarded as covering not less than two centuries and a half of time. 

The position of the territory of the first prince of the succession named in this grant is 
indicated in the following general terms in the seventh verse of the inscription; -" That 
powerful unrivalled hero ruled the earth to the west of the Andhra country." By ** the 
Andhra country " here we are to understand the country in which the Telugu language is 
spoken. We are then to look for the territory of the B&^a kings along the southernmost 
portion of the Telugu border-land ; because the Tamil-Grantha character in which this 
inscription is written, necessitates the oondusion that some portion of the dominions of 
tiieee kings was in the neighbourhood of the Tamil-speaking country, in which alone this 
character was in use, that is to say, not far from the middle basin of the Pftlftr ; while the 
situation of the village which was the object of the donation, namdy, upon the banks of 
the P&lAr, renders this conclnsion still more certain and definite. 



^ Taylor's Cat. Mack. MSS., ii. 

« Mad. Jour. lit. ^ 8e., i. 22. ^ ^,^ jj^^^ j^, 83. 

« Forbes' Rds Mdla, ii. 829 ; CaL Mev., xziii. 177. 

» A». Hes., iii. 265. 

• See Inscription, verse 4. • Wils. Vish. Pur., 591 U, 

' Wils. Vifh. Fur., 147. » See verses 5, 6. 
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The W6«tem boiinduy*lme of ike Teltaga language altar ctoflong the nvet TimgaUiadrA 
nms thitrogh fhe neighboorhood of Adoni,^ and etrikes the left water-paiiuig of the Northera 
Peonir near the elbow, where that river chaagee its oonree from its northward to ita eaet- 
ward direotioii. It then runs up the line of that water-parting eonthwarda, croaaing the 
hoondary of the praaent Mysore tenritory, nntil it reaohee KandidrOg. From this impor« 
tant phyaioal centre the line may be regarded as generally coinciding with the left 
water-parting of the PalAr, running in a sonth-easterly direction as far as the western 
boandary of the preeent diitriot of North .Arcot ; and oontinning from thence fhrongh 
the hills lying along that boondary, as far as the left bank of the Pilar, near that point in 
its course where it enters the district of Salem ; whilst there are also immigrant Telnga- 
speaking people scattered amongst the indigenous inhabitants of some portions of the 
oonntry considerably to the south of the general limit here indicated.^ 

We are, therefore, to seek for a portion of the dominions of these andent Bftpa kings 
somewhere to the westwards of this latter section of the Teinga boundary ; namely, in the 
eastern portion of the present district of KoUr in the territorieB of Mysore. How tax 
their kingdom extended into the Canarese country westwards, and what was its extent 
northwards, there is nothing here to indicate. 

This location of the Ba^a territory is confirmed by the indications of its situation inci- 
dentally mentioned in the preceding inscription of Hasti Malla, for whom this kingdom 
was resuscitated ' as an advanced position of the rising Chola power, to facilitate their 
advance into the territory of the Pallavas, after the oonquest of Kongn-KamAta by Ylra 
Kiraya^a Gho)a.* In the^r«^ place, Hasti Malla bore the title of * Lord of Nandi ; ' * from 
which it is to be inferred that the district in which Kandi-dnug is situated formed part of 
his kiugdom. Secondly^ the conquest of Tumba by Vira N&rftya^a Cho]a * followed his victory 
over *the lord of the Bftpa kings,* from which it is to be inferred that Tumba's kingdom was 
in the neighbourhood of the Bftpa kingdom. The situation of Tumba is marked on the 78th 
sheet of the Oreat Topographical Map of India, there spelt Toombah, near the weetem 
boundary of the present district of North Arcot, in Latitude 13° 15^' N., and Longitude 78^ 
66' E. : and some portion of the old kingdom of Tumba is probably represented at this day by 
the proprietary estate of the present poUgar of that name.'' Thirty, the city of KaIbt was not 
in the Bapa kingdom; for, as early as the reign of Kongani Yarm&,> in ttie third century 
A.D., it was held by the king of Kongu-Karnata ;' and some of his successors are similarly 
said to have possessed it.' Some portion of the country around KolAr, naturally depending 
on this chief town of the district, must also have been included in that proprietorship. The 
conquest of the B&qa kingdom by Konga9i VflrmA is mentioned^^ in connection with his 
residence at KuvalAlapura (Kol&r) : and from this it is to be inferred that some portion of 
the Ba^a territory was in the neighbourhood of EolAr. It is not improbable that these 
districts may have been originally acquired by the Eongu-Kam&ta kings by oonquest 
from the B&pas, and that these latter kings were sometimes fortunate enough to 
reconquer them : at any rate the title of ' lord of Nandi * belonged sometimes to tSie kings 
of Kongu-Eam&t&," as it did to the B&^a prince Hasti Malla.^' Fourthly, Hasti MsUa 
also bore the title of * king of Padivi-pun.' " I am not able to identify this place. The 

1 Compare Wilks' Mywre, i. 6, for the conterminous limit of the Oanareee language. 
' Compare Rice's My9or$ and Cowry, i. 393, and Cox's Manual of North Arcot, p. 257. 

* See verse 9 of Hasti Malla's grant. 

« See verse 21 of Hasti Malla's grant and pages 377, 387, 888 of this Appendix. 

* See verse 24 of his grant. 

* See verse 9 of Hasti Malla's grant. 

^ See Gatstteer of Southern India, p. 260 fP., and Cox's Manual of Ifortk Arooi, p. 
76 ft., 129 ft. 

> See verse 13 of Hasti Malla's grant. 

* See Mys. Inoer,, pages xlv, xlvi, 142, 148, 173, 293, 807. 

^^ See verse 18 of Hasti Malla's grant ; My$. Inter, , pages xlii, 289. 
1^ My$, Inoer., pages xlv, xlvi, 142, 148. 
" Verse 24 of his grant. 

^3 Verse 24 of his grant. It is spelt ' Pa4avipuxl' in the Tdugu transcript of grant 
B : see p. 381 above. 
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Tihaildar of €k>riattam, in a commnnioatioii to Mr. LoFann, aays it is Pftdayeda in the 
North Aroot District. It is poarible that the similarity of th^se two names may have 
Boggested this identification : but if it can be antiienticated, it will follow that the 
oonqoests of HastiMaDa extended a long way down the basin of the FilAr ; for Ftuiayeda^ 
is sitoated in the Poltkr Taluk of North Axoot, about 16 miles west of Ami. 

The BdfM I>ffuuty, 

The B&^a dynasty has long disappeared from the annals of Southern India : and but 
few references to it have hitherto beoi discovered in the researches which are being made 
into its early history. Some of these, throwing lig^t upon the present inscription, may 
be gathered up in this plaoe. 

(1.) The early conquest of the Ba^a kingdom by Konga^i Varma has already been 
mentioned.' 

(2.) A copper-plate inscription of A.D. 777 at N&gamangalam,' mentions a later victory 
over the Bfl^as by Du^^Uy the heir-apparent to the kingdom of Nirgunda,* then feudatory 
to Prithivi Konga];4, king of Kongu-Kamata. From this it is to be inferred, that at 
some date intermediate between these two conquests, that is to say, between the third 
and the eighth centuries A.D., the B&pa kings recovered their lost kingdom, and had 
beoome formidable, — a * cause of fear,' — to their neighbours. 

(3.) The continuous rule of the B&^a kings for a considerable portion of the interme- 
diate centuries is attested by the present inscription of Vikramftditya II. 

(4.) The uprooting of the .Ba^a king by Vlra Naraya^a Cho]a about the beginning of 
the tenth century, is mentioned in Hasti Kalla's grant ; ' as well as the resusoitation of 
the Bftpa kingdom shortly afterwards in Hasti Bialla*s person.' 

(5.) There are two inscriptions of the times of the Bftpa kings at GttlgSnpode^ in 
the Kolftr District, about fifteen miles north of Eol&r. One of these inscriptions records 
the grant of a village for an act of bravery in the reign of Shn Mahavali Baparasa, without 
any further indication of his name. The other records a similar grant for raising the 
siege of Manchindi-turu," to the commander of a force belonging to the army of Shil 
Maha YaU Bai^arasa, who is described as '*the great king Vlkramaditya, who, as a 
Mount Meru of victory, received from other kings the celebrated name of B&pa Vijyil- 
dhaia," t.^., B&oa Vidyadhara.' Here is the name of one of the kings of the pedigree 
of the present inscription, ^° the fourth from Jaya Nandi Varma. Instead of Mr. Rice's 
rendering of the phrase, "tannanalva Prabhu Meru desase," '<at the command of the 
great lord who ruled him *' in the first inscription, and *' by command of the great lord who 
ruled him " in the second, seeing from our present inscription that ' Prabhu Meru ' is a 
proper name, the following rendering, in military phraseology, may now be substituted,— 
'* by order of Prabhu Meru who commanded him.*' We have here the name of another 
of tiie kings of the present inscription, namely, Prabhu Meru Deva,^^ the great-grandfather 
of the donor. Both of these stone monuments of GcQgftnpode, then, appear to refer to two 
similar acts of bravery perf oxmed by two officers commanding detachments of cavaliy 

> It is variously spelt on the maps, Padivado, Padavfid and Padavedu. By Mr. Ooz's 
etymology of the name (Mtuutal of North Areot, p. 208), it would be spelt Ptttaivet^. 
Perhaps a preferable derivation would be Pataivitu, *a garrison,' *an arsenal.' This 
name also occurs in the Beltkr inscription of A.D. 1382 (Ifjft . /iMtr., p. 267) ; and it is 
there spelt ' Padavidda.' 

* Pages 373 874, 877, above. 

* Rice's My$. Inter., p. 287. 

* Nirgunda is in the present GhitaldrOg District of Mysore. 
' Verse 9 ; see pages 372, 374, 878, above. 

* Verse 21 ; see pages 873, 377, 878, above. 
7 Jfy«. Inser,, pages Ivi, 304, 806. 

* Mr. Rice's revised reading of this name is ' Mavindi.' See Ind. AnHf,, z« 39. The 
photograph of the inscription there given confirms this later 

* See Mr. Rice's note, Myt. Iruer,, p. xlix. 
*^ See page 393 above, and verse 10 of the grant. 
" Verse 11 of the grant. 
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from the army of prince Prabbu Mem, the heir-apparent of Shrl TikramAditya Jays 
Hem, Ba^a Vidyadbara, who commanded the B&pa army sent to the relief of the town of 
Ifavindi-nra when it was besieged by eome powerful enemy. 

(6.) The discussion of the date of the present grant will be found later on in these remarks. 
The existence of a B&oa kingdom of sufficient importance to be mentioned by the side of the 
first-rate powers of Southern India, as late as the end of the thirteenth century, in the position 
occupied by the territory of the line of kings here recorded, is well attested by a verse of 
the standard work on Sanskrit composition, the Prat&pa-Rudnya of VidyanAtha, belonging 
to the fourteenth century ; — 



RereQhnrjarajarjharosisamareTiampAkakiipkaTnpaae 
TamgatvaifLgasikimmudhAbalarajahk&mosikiinKoifLka^a, | 
BANAprftnaparayanobhavaMahMfhtrAparftyhtrosyanft 
YoddhtroYayamityartnabhibhavaiptyAipdhrakyhamabhpdbhatft^ | 

** The troops of the king of Andhra ' triumph over his enemies, exclaiming, ' Ohfitrjara ! 
thou art mocked in the fight. Lamp&ka ! why dost thou tremble P Vanga ! why dost thoa 
flee away f KonkagA ! why art thou blinded for nothing by the dust raised by thy troops ? 
Bawa ! save thy Uf e. Maharashtra ! thou hast lost thy dominions. We are the warriorB-'* * 

(7.) The Trivikrama-vptti, a celebrated Prakrit grammar, possibly of the fifteenth 
century, states that its author, Trivikrama Deva, was of the royal race of the B&^ias. The 
passage runs thus in my manuscript copy of the work : — 

ShrlBAK Asu xuLAkamala 
Byumai^ir AdityaVarmaQ&tipautra^ | 
ShrlMallinathaputro 

Lakfhmlgarbhamritaqibudhisudhaipshu^ | 
BhamasyaVrittavidya 
NamnAbhrfttaTrivikramasukayi^' I 

He declares his grammar to be a mirror reflecting every Prakpt form from Hemachandra 
downwards.* He is therefore later than Hemachandra, who is usually placed in the 
twelfth century A.D., and by some in the end of the thirteenth century. 

The Date of thit Intcription, 

The DATB of the present inscription cannot yet be definitely ascertained. The date 
of the Gtdganpode monuments would lead up to its approximate date if it could be fixed 
with any approach to certainty ; but a conjectural date can alone be assigned to them at 
present. In A.D. 1878 Mr. Rice regarded these monuments as belonging to two distinct 
periods, two centuries apart : ^ but in his more recent revision, in A.D. 1881/ he 
regards them as belonging to the same reign ; and he assigns a date to them **not later 
than the seventh century," for reasons based upon references contained in other inscrip- 
tions. If the reign of Bfl^ Yidyadhara could be assigned to the seventh centnry, as 
Mr. Bice has suggested, with any trustworthy approach to exactness, the approximate 
date of the present inscription would be about a century later ; since its donor lived in the 
fourth generation after Ba^a Yidyadhara: at the latest its date would be, on these 
grounds, about A.D. 760. 

The foregoing inscription of Hasti Malla has been assigned to about A.D. 920.'' 
The present inscription is evidently of an earlier date : but an interval of a centory and a 
half appears to be too long to place between thenL It is not Hkely that Ylra Narayana's 



> Kamely Pntapa Rudra, the Eakatlya king of Orangal, about A.D. 1300. 

* FrataparRudnya, Pra. I, v. 29 : and again in Pra. Ill (example-drama, ▼. 47), with 
var. leet, 

> Adhyft. I, P&.1, w. 2, 3. 

***A Hemachandracharyat.*' Ibid,f v. 10. 
^ JTya. Inter, f pages 304, 305. 

> Ind. Antiq,, x. 38. 

* See page 380 above. 
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reign, on which Haati Malla's date depends, may have to be put farther back| for that date 
has been obtained by a deduction from a series of facta whioh may need a later, rather 
than an earlier, date than is now assigned to them. It is much more probable that the 
date of BA^a Vidy&dhara may have to be brought lower down. 

The fact that the present inscription is ¥nntten in the Tamij[-Ghrantha character is of 
considerable consequence in the search for its date. The time of the introduction of thia 
character cannot yet be traced : ^ its earliest appearance connected with a clue to a date is 
in the inscriptiona of the Gho}a kings, in which the names of these kings are frequently 
written in letters of this character, as are also the Sanskrit quotations in them, while the 
rest of the inscription is written in the antique TamiJ[ character. The preceding grants of 
Vlra Chola ' and Hasti Halla,' are written in this Tami^-Grantha character. 

The Tamil-Gfraniha Character. 

Whatever the precise date of this inscription •may be, it is the earliest yet discovered 
written in the Tami^-Ghrantha character. It is of some interest, therefore, to examine the 
forms which it presents, and to note in what respects they differ from those which are in 
use in the present day. It is to be borne in mind that the inscription is written on plates 
of copper, on which the letters have been punched with a finely-pointed steel punch ; and 
that the writing is, on that account, less free than it would appear when written in the 
same cursive character upon palmyra leaves with the style. 

Of the initial vowels, the following are found on these plates : — a, d, t, m, and e. Of 
these, i and u are nearly the same as the modem letters. The circlet which the modem 
6 has in its horisontal head-stroke is absent in the e of these plates. The most important 
difference of form occurs in a and, consequently, a; the modevn letters having been 
developed from these older forms by increasing the size of their first half and diminishing 
their second half in a still greater proportion.* 

In the combination of the vowels with the consonants — (1.) The perpendicular stroke 
which is the sign of long d, is joined to its consonant in ehd, jtd, dhd, pd, bd, yd, d, va, 
and td ; while it is separated from its consonant by a slight interval in kd, gd, jd^ dd, td 
dtf, fMK, bhd, mdf rd, shd, fhd, hd and Id. There are, however, two instances of separated 
ydy and one instance of separated ed. In the combination nd, the short horizontal stroke 
which connects the perpendicular sign of the long vowel with its consonant, starts from 
the foot of the last stroke of the xh ^^^ ^'^^ from the shoulder of the consonant as is the 
case with the other combinations. In the combinations of d with compound consonants, 
its sign is separated in prd^ etd, smd, and eyd. There are no instances here of the 
combination of long d with the remaining consonant. In the modem Grantha character 
the sign of long d is sepcurated from its consonant in every instance. (2.) In the case of 
the combined vowel i, the difference between its old and modem forms consists in the 
curved stroke, which is its symbol, starting from the right (proper) shoulder of its 
consonant in the older letter, while it f>tart8 from its left shoulder in the modem character. 
The same remark applies to the combinations of the long ?. Instances occur in these 
plates of the combination of i with k, g, eh, j\ f, », i, th, dh, n, p, bhf r, /, v, «A, s, h^ 
kfh, fft, ghr, nj, tt, dr, pr, rw, shch, and ehfh ; and of the combination of t with k, /, t,. 
d, n, m, r, /, 9, eh, e, h, and ehr. (3.) In the case of the combined vowel u, the only 
difference between the old and new letters occurs in ihm, mu, and hu : in the modem 
charaoters for thu and mu the pendant oval, which fonns the sign of the combined m, is 
written by the side of its consonant, starting from its left shoulder; while it is written 
beneath its consonant in the older form : in the case of hu, the symbol of the vowel is a 
curved line running beneath the whole length of its consonant ; whereas the ordinary 
pendant oval represents the u in the older character. Here, in the older character, long U 
is formed in four different ways ; by a lateral hook on the inner side of the oval pendants. 



1 See Bumell*8 S. I. Falaogr. (2nd Edit.), 89 ff . 

* No. m, pages 365 to 368 of this Appendix. 

3 No. IV, page 369 of this Appendix. 

« See the Grantha alphabets given in Plates XIII, XIT, XV of Bumell's 8. I. Falmo* 
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repreMnting m, in the cue of ika, dM, md, and sometimeB «il ; by a oonred line embnusing: 
tbat pendant oval, in the caee of pil, ^A, and sometimes nl ; by an outward return of the cuit« 
which forms the tf, in the ease of ni, and rU ; and by a hook at the inner end of that currein 
the case of bha : in the modem oharaoter long U is formed by an additional curve added to 
different parts of the sign of short u. The inscription has '"itr^^^r^ of the combination of 
u with k, g^ fi, /, th, d, n, p, b, bh, m, y, r, $h, $h, t , A, dff, and 9t ; and of the oombinA- 
tion of d with ch^ dh, n, p, bh, m, y, r, and «. (4.) These plates have five instances of 
the combined vowel ri i namely, wiUi k, n, 6, m, and v. In each case but kfi the vowel 
is represented by a curved line, sUgfatly hooked, below its ooosonant, as in the modem 
form ; but in kri it is formed by a returning curve trained through the perpendicular 
loop of the consonant. No instance of long ff , nor of Iri, occurs here. (6.) llie latsnd 
curve which represents the combined vowel e, here starts upwards from the level of the 
middle of its consonant, and extends to the IctcI of its shoulder, and is well separated 
from it ; in the modem character this curve is much larger, starting from the level of 
the foot of its consonant and rising upwards considerably higher than its shoulder. (6.) 
The combined diphthong at occurs here added toy, d, n, r, 9, and »h. It is formed by 
two of the curved symbols of combined « ; but they are written one above the other, the 
lower one starting from a little below the level of the foot of its consonant^ and the upper 
one reaching a little higher than the level of its shoulder ; whereas in the modem oharao- 
ter the two curves are written side by side, and are both of the same larger sise as the 
modem symbol of the combined vowel 0. (7.) In the case of combined the same 
remarks apply as have been made about combined d and «, of which symbols together the 
sign of combined is formed, as in the modem character. (8.) Only one instance of 
combined au occurs here ; namely, mau. The curved symbol of combined « occurs here 
as a portion of the sign of a«, on the proper right of its consonant, as it does in the 
modem Tamil alphabet ; whereas it is omitted in the combined au of the modem Gran- 
tha character. 

The whole of the consonants of the Sanskrit alphabet occur in these plates, excepting 
the guttural and palatal nasals, and ehh, jk^ fh, fh, and ph. The letter k is the same 
here as the open Pallava it, and differs considerably from the modem character, though 
it is easy to see how this later form has been developed from the older letter. "With the 
exception of m, y, r, sk, and f, there is but little difference between the rest of the ancient 
and modem consonants : m and r are near the Pkllava letters ; y is close to the modem 
Malaylilam character; sk is the same as the Tu^u ik; and /is not far from the old 
Telugu letter. 

The compound consonants occurring in these plates, are the following ; — kk, kr, kkjf^ 

99y 9^^ 9^f «^Ai <'*y» ft/i P4f W. ?»»» Wi "1 «^i <**! 'P> **»i 'y» '^ *«» 'M, t9Vy dy, dr^ 
dv, rfAy, fi<, #idr, ndkr^ iim, nv, pp, pr^ bdk, bky, mmt mrt rgg^ rjiji, rstm, ryy, rw, yy, 
2/, vy, 9v, «AtfA, sAr, fhfy fhfk, ^A)», fkv tk^ «£, tm, sy, tt>, and ««. Hiey are all written 
one above the other, with the exception of those which begin with 0A, <, n, v, and the 
three sibilants; in these seven, the second consonant is extended laterally beyond the 
first a little below the line. Compound r is expressed, as in the modem character, by a 
small perpAidicular stroke above the middle of the consonant with which it is compounded. 

The SitfMtum of the donaiiv VtUage^, 

This inscription breaks off before the object of the donation has been described. The 
grant was inade, however, <* to the distinguished Brflhmans who dwelt at Udayendu- 
mangala j " ^ and it may be concluded from this, that the land which was here given to 
them was in the neighbourhood of that placet This drcumstanoe brings the' present 
inscription into a relationship with the preceding gp^nts of Nandi Varm&, Pallava Malla, 
and Hasti Malla,* aU of which relate to this village of Udayendu-mangala, elsewhere 
called Udayendu-chatnrvedi-mangala, Udayachandra^mangala, and Udayendra(ndu)-puxl. 

This is, therefore, a suitable place to gather up the whole of the references to this 
village in these inscriptions in order to search for its situation. 



^ Yerse 17 of this grant. * No. 1, 11, and lY, above. 
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The earliest of these references is in Grant No. II, which states^ that this village was 
created by PaUaya Malla by uniting the two previously oxiKf-ing yiUagee of Kumftra- 
mangala and Vennatttttakkotta, to form a memotial donation in honor of the victories of 
the FsUava prince Udayachandra ; and that it then received the name of Udayachandra- 
Biangala, after that pxince's name. The date of this event I have there' conjectured to 
bo the ninth century A.D. 

Subeequent to the Cho)a conquest of these parts, the neighbouring village of Katai- 
luftf^ was added to UdayacJiandTa«man gala, in the fifteenth^^^r of the Gho}a king Eop- 
para-kesaii Varma :' and the united settlement then received the new name of Vlra 
Ntrftya^acheri, after the name of the Cho)a king Ytrk KAr&yapa. 

Eleven years later/ namely, in the twenty-sixth year of this Chola king's reign, the 
villBge of Kftnchi-vAyil, which is mentioned in Grant I,* was also added to this united 
settlement, the whole being at that time placed under the control of one single village 
council/ 

The situation of KInchi-vItil, near which tiie land granted by the oldest of this group 
of inscriptions lay, is to be gathered in a general way from the following indications in the 
grant : — (1.) The terminative part of the name of this village shows that it was in the 
Tamil country ; the word * v4yil,' ' a door-way,' * a gate-way,' being a Tamil word, the 
equivalent of the termination (4 its Sanskrit name EJknchi-dvAra.'' This earlier name 
Eftnchi-vAyil was changed to Ikanmarai-mangalam* at, or soon after, the Gho)a conquest 
of this disfarict. This new name is alsoTami}. The names of the neighbouring villages 
mentioned in the descriptions of the boundaries in Grant lY, and the names of the trees 
which marked that boundary, are also Tamil words. Added to these &cts, the dbnoumstanoe 
that tbe endorsements on Grants I and II, and this description of the boundaries in the 
body of Grant IV, are written in the TamiJ language, raises the conclusion to a certainty, 
that the property here referred to was in the Tamil country. (2.) The expression ** four 
pieces offorett land," by which the substance of that donation is described,* Ihows that 
this gprant-land was in the neighbourhood of the hills. (8.) It was situated ^* in the district 
of Adeyftr,"** which district we now know from the more distinct indications of its situ- 
ation in Grants n and IV, occupied both banks of the Pilar. (4.) To these local indica- 
tions in Grant I may be added the additional circumstances, mentioned in G^rant II," that 
the southern boundary of Kftnchi-dvftra was conterminous with the northern boundary of 
Udayachandra-mangala, the donative village of that grant ; and that the eastern end of 
that southern boundary touched the right Yuak of the PalAr at some point where this river 
runs in a north-west to south-east course. 

The situation of TTDATAOHANDHA-MAiroALA is minutely described in PaUava Halla's 
grant.^' That description contains the following particulars : — (1.) The whole of the land 
of this village lay on the south side of the P^dir ; the right bank of this river forming the 



1 Pages 360, 366 of this Appendix. ' Page 356, 362. 

' See the Tamil description of the boundaries in Hasti Malla's grant, p. 871 above. 

* This statement is based on the assumption that the Parakesari Varma of the endorse- 
ments on Grants I and II and of the Tamil portion of Grant IV is the same prinoe, namely, 
Vlra Nflrftyai^a Cho)a. The probabilities of the case appear to require this identification ; 
but it is not certain, for other Ohola princes bore this title besides Vlra hfaTaya];La, as 
I have stated in note 7 to page 876 of this Appendix. On the other hand, the presence of 
the name of Udayaohandra-mangaUun in these endorsements, fifteen years after this 
village had merged in the new village of Vlra Nftrftyava-cheri, seems opposed to the above 
identification ; unless, indeed, the two constituent villages retained their individual names 
after their unification, while the new name was applied only to the aggregate new settle- 
ment for the purpose of local government. 

* See page 361 of this Appendix. 

* See the Tamil endorsements of Grants I and II. 
*> See Grant II, pp. 361, 365 of this Appendix. 

> See the Tamil endorsements, pp. 351, 361 of this Appendix. 

* Page 351 of this Appendix. '<> Ibid, 

^^ See p. 361 of this Appendix. i' Pages 360, 361 of this Appendix. 
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north-easlteni 'boundary of that land £rom the confluence of the rivulet which formed 
its eastern limit upstream as far as the point at which the southern boundary of the 
Tillage lands of K&nchi-vftyil touched the Palftr ; which lands, from that point, separated 
the lands of Udayachandra-mangala from the right bank of this river for some distance 
higher vi^ its course. (2.) The rivulet which formed the eastern boundary of this village, 
flowed near or out of the north-eastern comer of the Ghakra-tlrtha tank, lying to the north 
of the village of Samudra-datta-chaturvedi-mangalam ; while tiie small size of this stream 
indicates the presence of hills, or hilly-ground, at no great distance to the southwards. 
(3.) The southern boundary ran along the bund of that tank, past a temple at its north- 
western comer, and then bent to the south-westwards until it reached the hill Anudha- 
tpAla ; this portion of the boundary being conterminous with the north-western boundary of 
the village lands of Saraudra-datta-chaturvedi-mangalam ; while the remainder of this 
southern boundary ran along the foot of that hUl until it struck another hill, the Lohita- 
giri, at the south-western comer of the present grant lands. (4.) The western boundary 
ran amongst the hills, no village lying along its line, nor any cultivated ground. (6.) The 
northern extfemity of this western boundary met the southern boundary of the village lands 
of K&zichi-vftyil at the pond Sindu-vftrahhrada. From this point the southern boundary of 
KftQohi-v&yil appears to have ran farther westwards into the hills ; and there, apparently, 
the ''four pieces of forest land '* granted by Nandi Yarm&'s inscription ^ were situated. 

The boundaries of Katai-xOtt&b are described witii great particularity in Hasti lIaUa*s 
grmit' :— (l*) l*he land which was the object of his donation, was evidently amongst the 
hills ; the totUhsm boundary ran along rising ground, ascending from the bed of the 
PalAr towards tiie hills ; and though there was a village and a tank along this boundary, 
the general features of the country here are better indicated by * the hollow,' * the wide 
pieoe of barren land,^ ' the large expanse of water,' apparently without an outlet, * the 
clearance ' of some portion of land from the neighbouring forest, ' the jackal's orossing ' 
between rooks lying within the area of the grant-land, * the great hill,' and ' the roaring 
rock ;' the wettern boundary is still wilder, the only features which marked its limit being 
< the dames' crossing,' * the horse droppings,* which were probably a cluster of boulders 
so named, and * the large collection of bare rocks ;' and the north4m boundary, returning 
along the decUvity down to the bed of the PaIat, was most prominently marked by * the 
broad hUl,' sevenJ rocks, a jungle, and much barren ground. The Kank&yaneri tank is 
the only sign of cultivation to the northwards ; and there are no marks whatever of any 
cultivation to the westwards and south-westwards. (2.) These lands lay for the most part 
on the right bank of the P&lAr ; that river forming the last portion of their northern 
boundary, and also the southern end of their eastern boundary ; a bend of the river to the 
south-westwards, apparently occurring here, succeeded by another bend back again to 
tiie eastwards, a little lower down its stream. The boundary crossed the river at the 
former of these two bends, and crossed again to its right bank a little below the return 
of the stream to its eastward course. The land on the left bank of the river between those 
two crossings formed part of the donation. (3.) This grant was made to the proprietors of 
the village of TJdayendu-chaturvedi-mangala : ' and it is to be inferred from this that 
Katai-kOtit^ was in the near neighbourhood of that village and of Eftnchi-vftyil. (4.) From 
the wilder features of the country which surrounded this grant-land, it seems probable also 
that it lay higher up the course of the P&lAr than Udaya-chandra-mangalam and Kftnohi- 
vftyil, and more amongst the hills which lay beyond their weetem boundary. (6.) The 
name Eatai-kOtt^ ^^^y mean either * the farther fortified town,' or ' the fortified town of 
the gate- way :' in the latter case, the Tamil word ' katai ' has the same meaning as the term- ' 
inative * vfty il, ' in the name Eftnchi- vftyil. It is therefore a name which would naturally be 
given to a frontier town. (6.) The inscription of Hasti MaUa contains an important addi- 
tional indication of the position of these localities : it states ^ that Katai-kottl^ was ** in the 
'township of the Westem Ataiyftr in the district (kottam) of Patuvttr." We here discover 
'that the phrases '* the district of Adey&r" > of Nandi Varmft's grant, and <* the district of the 



1 Page 361 of this Appendix. ' See p. 374 of this Appendix. 

' Verse 26, p. 373 of this Appendix. * Tamil portion, pp. 373, 374 above. 

* Page 361 above ; ** Adeyftra-rftfhtra," page 360, line 11. 
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westem river Ashiaya"^ of Pallaya Malla's giant are equiyalexit Sanskrit translationB of 
the indigenoofl Tamil name of thia district, which is rendered ** the township of the 
Western Ataiyftr," in the translation of the TamiJ portion' of Hasti Malla*s grant : and we 
lesm farther, that this district was one of the sub-divisions of the ' kOttam' of PaturQr. 
The tenn ' ko^tam ' was used in the hasin of the P&lAr from very ancient times to denote 
its political districts. It was used by the Pallava kings* previous to the conquest of these 
parts by the Cho]as : and it was retained by the Cho)a kings after the annexation of the 
Pallava territories to their ancestral domains.* A list of twenty-four of these ' kOttams,* 
whioh was obtained from the JnAna-piakasha monastery at Gonjeveram,' is given by Mr. 
¥, W. Ellis in his report on Mirftsi Bight.' The * kottams ' were sub-divided into smaller 
sab-districts, called ' na^u '^ and the names of seventy-nine of these sub-districts are given 
in Mr. EUis* list. The kottam of Pk^uvtur, mentioned in Hasti Malla's grant, is included 
in that list : ^ but the Mdl-Ataiyftru-nAtu, which we are here searching for, does not occur 
amongst the * na^us ' of this ' ko^tam ' there. It does not, however, appear that Mr. Ellis' 
list is ezhaostive ; I have elsewhere met with the names of both ' kottams ' and < nk^ * 
which are not included in it : it seems likely enough that this monastery list inclades only 
those districts and sub-districts from which the Jnaoa-pak&sha-matam derived its own 
fees.* There is nothing in Mr. Ellis' report, nor in the other papers which accompany it, 
by which the aitaation of the ' ko^tam ' of Pa^uvUr can be fixed : nor do the two * natus ' 
of this ' kottam' on Mr. Ellis' list, namely, Ark&tu and Chenkunram, afford any better 
assistance ; for, although the former of these two names is identical with that of the 
historical Aroot, this place is much too iax to the eastwards ; and although the latter of 
the two names is the Tami} equivalent of the Sanskrit name Lohitagiri in Pallava Malla's 
grant,^^ there are several * Bed-hills,' which both these names signify, in the basin of the 
Palar. 

While, then, the exact position of these villages cannot at present be ascertained, the sum 
of the information regarding them which has thus been gathered up, places them upon the 
right bonk, or the southern side of the irveL Pal&r, somewhere belcnrits descent into the 
Tamil country, ^> and therefore to the east of the present Mysore District of KolAr ; at 
some point in the course of that river however, where its bed was not wide enough to 
prevent the lands of one of these villages from occupying a portion of both of its bemks ; 
where its stream ran sufficiently close to its right bank to admit of the wet lands on its 
southern aide being irrigated by means of water sluices ;'* where the main direction of its 
course was from north-west to south-east ;^ and before it had left the neighbourhood of 
thehills.i« 

The village of Udendram, or Udayendram,'' in the' Gudi&tam T&luk of the North Aroot 
District, has put forward a claim to be the Udayachandra-mangala of these inscriptions. 
The present name is there regarded as a popular corruption of the form Udayendu- 
^laturvedi-mangala of Hasti Malla's grant ;^* which name has been altered to " Cdayendia- 
chaturveda-mamgala," and ** TTdayemdraiii'-chaturveda-maingala,"" in the Telugu trans- 
cripts of Grants B and C made by the Brahmans of this village in A.D. 1850. But beyond 

1 Page 360 «bove ; <' PashchimAshnya-nadl-vi^ye," page 367, line 62. 

^ Page 374 above ; *< Hfil-Ataiyaru-na^u, page 371, plate YI, side 1, lines 2, 3. 

s See " Pafferi 9n MirdH Right;' pages 39, 229, 242. 

« Ihid.y pages 39, 229. * Bid., page 233. • Ibid,, pa^ 236. 

"^ The Sanskfit terms ' rft^htre' and < vi^ya' are used in Giants I and II as the equiva- 
lents of this Tamil term < n&tn.' 

8 It is Mr. Ellis' 19tli ko^tam ; Mir, J?., page 240. 

' See Mir, J^., page 233, note (7). ^^ Page 360 above. 

11 Page 365 of this Appendix. i> Page 360 of this Appendix. 

>' Pages 399^ 400 of this Appendix. 
1* Pages 399, 400 of this Appendix. 

1^ It is spelt ' Otheentamm ' on Map 78 of the Great Survey, and ' Oodiendrum ' in 
Scott's Boutes, and is distant, by the latter authority, 8 furlongs to the west of the left bank 
of the P&l&r, and 10 furlongs north-north-east of VftniambAdy* 
>* Verse 26, page 373 of this Appendix. 
" Verse 15 of page 382 and verse 12 of page 383 of this Appendix. 
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the Apparent tiiiiiliritf of theee namee, end a nmikr resemblanoe of lome of the other 
namee of plaoee mentioziad ia theee giants to the namee of modern villages and hills in 
the tract sunoimdiiig Udendram, — vhioh are, howerer, of too general wgnffination to he 
need lor this purpoee, or are too to distant, or are in the wrong direction,— oonpled with 
the disGOvery of the shasanams in this village about thirty years ago,^ there doee not 
appear to be anything to support this claim. On the oontrary, Udendram Ues to the north 
of the P&lAr, and in that part of its ooorse in which it has made its permanent bend to the 
nortM^tattioardt : whereas Udayaehandra-mangalam, as well as all the other places 
mentioned in these inscriptions, lie to the totUh of the Pilar, and in that part ol ita oonrse 
in which it still retains its original touth^oMtward direction. Jt has been suggested that 
the Palftr, which is even now very troablesome at Yaniamtady)' may have changed its 
course since those days ; and that Udendram, though now to the north d the river, mny 
have been on its south side at some former time : but the change in that case would be a 
much more serious matter than an encroachment wearing away the banks of the river ; it 
would involve a change of the position of the bed of the river of several milee in length, 
accompanied, most probably, by serious destruction of property and loss of life, of whioh 
some tradition might naturally be expected to be left behind. 

Extent of thete Donationt. 

The lands granted in these ioscriptions appear to have covered an area of about nine or 
ten square miles. No measurement of the lands is given here ; but their extent may be 
gathered in a general way from the following indications :-^ 

(1.) Four pieces of. forest land, forming part of the village of Kftnchi-vAyil, were 
granted by inscription No. I to a Brahman of that village ;^ but there is nothing to indi- 
cate the extent of this land. 

(2.) The villagee of Kuoi&ra-mangala and Yennattt^ra-kkotta were united into a single 
village by inscription Ko. II j and this united village, thenceforth to be called Udaya- 
diandra-mangala, contained a sufficient quantity of land to form a livelihood for one 
hundred and eight learned Brfthmans and their families.* This circumstanoe affords a clue 
to an approximate measurement of this land. The donation was intended to commemorate 
a political advantage of considerable importance to the royal donor ; and it is therefore 
probable that the gift was made upon a liberal scale. Similar provision for Brfthmaps has 
been made down to the present time : and the annual value of a provision of this kind is 
usually about fifty rupees for each shareholder. To give those one hundred and eight 
BrAhmans fifty rupees a year each, the annual value of the landlords' profits from the 
onltivation of the village lands would be Rupees 6,400 : and an equal sum would repre- 
sent the annual value of the cultivators' share of the produce. The village being tax-free, 
these two sums, »«^Vi"g together Rupees 10,800, would therefore represent the groas 
annual value of the crops of these lands. The proportions of wet and dry cultivation in 
the district of North Arcot' are about two-sevenths of the former to five-sevenths of the 
latter. The average value of the produce of an acre of wet cultivation in that district is 
about Rupees 68 ; * and the produce of an acre of dry cultivation yields there about 
Rupees 12.' At theee rates, and in that proportion, about 123 acres of wet land and 
307 acres of dry land would be required to give Rupees 10,800 a year. The extent of the 
cultivated land of this village would thus be about 430 acres. To this is to be added a 
proportionate quantity of land capable of cultivation but \ym^ fallow. The proportion 
of such land in North Arcot is equal to about five-sevenths of the cultivated land -^ 
giving us here about 310 acres. The extent of the lands capable of cultivation in this 
grant village is thus brought up to about 740 acres. Finally, since the irreclaimable 
waste land throughout the district ' is about one -half of its whole area, that propor- 
tion at least is to be added here in the near neighbourhood of the hills. Then, the area of 



I See page 380 above. 

* Imporial Qauttoor of India, viii. 126, 132. 

> Page 361 of this Appendix, * Pages 860, 861 of this Appendix. 

• See Oox's Mommt of North Arcot, pages 17, 417. 

•/Wrf., 316. '/WA, 317. •iWi^., 17. »iW., 17. 
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'the village lands of Udayadukudn-mangalam, by this process, would beaboiut 1,480 
aores. This quantity of land represents a Tillage of respectable siae, and quite suitabla 
for a royal donation of this character. 

(3.) The extent of the TiHage-lands of Katai-kot^fir, which Tillage was added to Udaya- 
cfaandia-mangalam by Hasti Malla's grant,^ can only be gathered in a very general way 
from the character of the Tillage-boundaries as given in the grant.' It is impossible to 
come to any other conclusion from that description than that each side of those boundariea 
was of great length : and it is to be borne in mind that the two Tillages of Vidyadhari- 
patti and Dera-pat^tii belonging to the Jaina basti, lay within these boundaries, though 
they were excluded from the grant. By a TCry reascmable computation the area included 
witiiin theee boundaries would be considerably larger than that of Udayachandra-man- 
galam ; and it would contain a larger proportion of waste-land. It does not seem too much 
to put it at about two thousand acres. 

The united area would then be about 8,480 acres. 

(4.) YikramUditya's grant breaks off with the defectlTc plate before the object of the 
donation is described : but it was cTidently a grant of additional land to the Brfthma^s of 
Udayachandra-mangalam ; it was, moreoTer, a grant suitable to the dignity of a king 
flushed with military successes to a large settlement of Brahmaps famous for their learn- 
ing, and already possessed of larg^e land-endowments, and whose influence appears to haTo 
been a key to the political hold upon this border-land. If this additional endowment may 
be put at about a thousand acres of land, the aggregate would now amount to about 4,480 
acres. 

(6.) Lastly, by the TamQ endowments to Grants I and II, the Tillage of Eanchi- 
Tftyil, then called Scanmarai-mangalam, was added to this aggregate. There is a 
general due to some kind of estimate of the extent of the lands of this Tillage in the 
description of the boundaries of Udayachandra-mangalam in PallaTa Malla's grant ;' where 
we learn that its northern boundary was oo-extenaiTe with the southern boundary of this 
Tillage of Kanchi-Tftyil, which, there is reason to suppose, extended considerably farther 
to the westwards : * and it is to be inferred from this that the Tillage-lands of KftQchi-Tftyil 
were, to that extent, more extensiTe than those of Udayachandra-mangalam. If, then, tiie 
area of KAnchi-Tayil may be assumed to be about 1,200 acres, the whole extent of the 
lands granted by these inscriptions would be, by a Tcry moderate computation, about 6,680 



VI.- GRANT OF K^IgHNA RUA OF MTSOEE. 

Desoription, 

IWes. — ^This inscription is written on nine j^tee of copper, from 10 inches to 10} inches 
in length and 7} inches wide, with a ring-ear about 2 inches long and from If inches to 
2 inches wide, projecting from the middle of the upper end of each plate. The plates are 
thin, less than i inch, and their edges haTC not been beaten up : the ring-ears are from i 
inch to i inch thick. The weight of the nine plates with their rings is 26f lb. 

Sing: — ^The original seal-ring is 4 inches in diameter by outside measurement^ and is 
made of \ inch copper-wire. Its seal, which is now lost, appears to have passed through 
the two holes which are in the overlapping ends of the ring, and to have been rivettod 
down. Into this original ring an older one, 4) inches outside diameter and | inch thick 
has been inserted. The seal of this elder ring is 3 inches in diameter. It bears a reoum- 
bent bull, supported by a lamp on each side. The bull is surmounted by a cross-legged 
sitting figure, apparently one of the forms of Shiva, supported by two beaded semi-cirdea 
endoffing two indistinct emblems. All these figures stand out in high relief. 

Inscription. — Eadi plate has from twenty to twenty .six lines of writing on each side, with 
the exception of the outer side of the first and the last plate. The outer dde of the first 



1 Verse 26, page 373 of this Appendix. * Page 374 of this Appendix. 

*Fage 361 of this Appendix. * Page 400 ol this Appendix. 
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plate is quite blank ; the outer ride of the last plate has eleven lines of inscription. The 
plates are oonsecutively numbered with Canarese numerals at the foot of the ring-ears 
below the ring-holes. These numbers are written on the second side of each plate, except 
the fifth, on which the number is written, perhaps by mistake, on the first side. It is 
written on both rides of the second plate. 

Charactir. — ^It is written throughout ii^ the modem Ganarese character, yery neatly 
engraved. 

Languag$, — ^The first five plates, and the lirst ride of the sixth pUte, are written in 
Sanskrit verse of various metres ; the rest of the inscription is in Canarese prose. 

Object, — This document is the record of the formation of the Brahma^ settlement of 
Shankha-fciri-durga, or Sankerry Droog, in the present district of Salem, including a 
grant of two villages for its endowment, by Krifhpa R&ja, MahAr&ja of Mysore. 

J>ate, — It bears date the seventh day of the dark fortnight of the month of Ashvini, 
S.S. 1638 = A.I>. 1716. 

Anaijftis. — ^The first three verses contain the benediction, which is made in the name of 
the Boar-incamation of Vifh^u. The pedigree of the donor is then given, from verse 4 to 
verse 47, and his laudation from verse 48 to verse 62. The reason of the choice of Shankha- 
giri-durga for this donation, with its rituation and description, occupy from verse 63 to 
verse 72 ; and the description of che endowment provided for it follows, from verse 73 
to verse 77. The number and character of the donees are then given in verses 78 and 79 : 
and the name of the author of the inscription is recorded in verse 80. Verse 81 gives the 
date of the grant. Then follows a new description of the titles and character of the donor 
in verses 82 to 86, of the donees in verses 87 and 88, of the substance of the grant in verses 
89 and 90, and of the place, manner, and appurtenances of the gift in verses 91 to 96. 
The roll and pedigree of the donees are then given in full in verses 97 to 125, and a 
minute description of the boundaries of the donative villages from verse 126 to verse 139. 
A confirmatory clause succeeds in verses 140 to 142 : this is followed by a declaration that 
the purpose ot the donation was to commemorate the donor's marriage with his eight 
wives ; and to this is added a recapitulation of his royal titles. The grant concludes with 
the usual deprecatory texts in verses 144 to 163, and the name of its oomposer is again gpiven 
in verse 164. The king's name is written in large letters, preceded by the figure of an 
eight-rayed fiower, at the foot of the inscription ; it is probably a copy of his own signa- 
ture, according to the intimation in verse 143. 

lyamli'Uration. 

[Plate If Side 2, line l.]Shubhamastu[/tfi« 2.]ShrlmateB&m&nujftyanamaV« 
['] \line 8.]Pfttutrli;»ijagamtisaintatamaktLp&rtUldharft[/ifi«4.]muddharan 
Kri[l]4&kro4akaiebaras8abhagav&n3rasyaiya[/ifi« 5.]dain?htrftnikure : 
KtLnnma^kaindatin&latidvirasanah[/tiM 6.]p&trantidigdantino 
MerulikoBhatimedinIjalajativyomA[/i»« 7.]pirolBi]ibati. 

P] Harerlli[l]l&varahasya 

Da2nfhtrftdam4assap&[/tfM 8.]tuva^ : 

Hem&drikaksh&yatra 

Dhfttrlchhatrashriyanidadhau. 

['] [line 9 . ] A vyftdvahprathamabpotrt 
Baras&mudvahanrasftm : 
Pri3ramga8a[/tM 10.]mga8amj&ta 
S&ipdrasvedodayamiva . 

[^] Jayatibhuvanajanma6th6ma[/iM« ll.]bhamgftdili[l]lain 
Sahajaflakalakalyftpaikafainaipmahiyy[ly]ah : 
K[line 12.]pichaTiikhilaheyapratyani[l]kaiTitadekaqi 
yatada|a8hayaoiyy[iy]ai|i[/ifM 13.]Brahma I <ak»hnii[l]8ahayani 

[f] Purufhftnachidavishe^hAn 

Dri9h^vftdayamAna[/ifitf 14.]mftnasasyatadA .• 
FurufhottamasyanAbhi 
PufhkaragarbheUirai^ya[ftM# 16.]gax'bhobhlkt. 
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[•] PiUmalLftdAtrirAtrer 

IndiirIndorBttdhoBu[/iM« 16.]d]i&t: 

Purttiav&BtataahcbAyur 

AyofhoKahufhojani* 

P] Y6,y9J[lim l7.]tirNalmfhftdA8i[l]d 
TayftterTTadubhOpatit : 
IhrArak&nagaropAmte 
[line Id.jSamtat&tasyaaamtatQi. 

[B] Tasyftipk|itftvat&rt4i. 

KatichanaEar^tftdeflha[/in^ 19.]majagmuh : 
YftdngiTJahik hft rt^h^ ft iTm afp 
Kn3adaivataTnlkyhitttrpTlaTnft[/twtf 20.]raiiia]^am. 

[*] BAmai^7y[ly]akain&lokya 
DeahasyftsyaaamiitBuk&h : 
Atni^Hne 21 .]Tavaaatiipchakrnr 
Mahiflhtkrapurevare. 

[M] Te9hy&Bi[l]daTigodhtiiDa 

Ohaia[lVa<# II, Side 1, line l.jttoBettaChAmarat : 

PrftpAiiiteqfibaragaqi^Akhyaifi 

Prftjyam[/iM« 2.]birudaiiitkTJjitam. 

[i^] Sat&strayosyate^hyAdyaa 

Ti2nmaBftjo[/Mf« 3.]nialii[l]patih: 

Aai[l]danaiptara8taBya 

SodaratiKrighgabhliLpatiti. 

[U] A[/iMtf4.]si[l]da87akamyy[ly>i{i8h 

Gh&inaNripaa8anrvaaadga^Uigariyy[ly]ftii: 
Beina[/iiitf 6 .]ti VflipkatftTnajftv 
AjayadyoB&maB&jaBenftnyaifi. 

[»] Ghatv&[;iM« S.Jroeyaknmirft 

KiBHidri8ha8teparaAparai|ifladn8h&^: 

gAkyhadivasftdhanopAya^. 

[M] TefhyftdimoR&C/tfM 8.]jadharadhirftijah 
Saipgrftinabhf>Tnawki1aaapratinn|jn]aip. : 
OarwoddhataipKftruga[7iM« 9.]ha}]^2iAdh[th]aqi 
ApothayadvaJLkaah&bhigh&taih. 

[^ JitvtTini]nalaB&[Mfitf 10.]jaxxi 
HfitvaShrlRaqigapattaTiamibftnan : 

ftitpliftMA^n ATnmlhi [linM U.jtifhthaim 

Anvabhavats&rwabhaiunaBamrajyain. 
[M] Ta8yfliinjoBe^daGh&[/ifi^ ^2.]maIUljah 
PntopaBamtApitayairiTftjati : 
Tajiiopavi[l]takntibhi]^ha[;ifitf 13.]tairdr&g 
Ba^liipga^^eyenahategapeyft^L. 

[1^] A8yflsi[l]dDeTaR&je[«>M U.Jndras 
Sodaraasamanantuah : 
ChennaBajonnjoyasya 
Jiyh9oryyi9h9im[;<fi0 16.]Y&jizu. 

[18J AsyaShrlDeYaBajeopdor 
AntuRUiijayata^pxajfl^ : 
ChatvB{line ie.]iojaj^Pan[k]ti 
ShyaipdanaayevanftipfiaTift^ .' 



1 dhird was originally omitted ; it is written aboTe the line, with a •f to show ita 
place. 

TOL. n. 54 
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Tethlhmjt{line 17.]dyoBagliftdTahoiuyatu9&: 
TadbhaktibhAyayiYaahaiz 
Nityaz|iparichar7ate[<ifM 18.]iiijainnajaih. 

[*>] Shuchifl8aahi[l]la88iikriti[l]kritajno 
0p4havzatodaiiaparoda[/ifM 19.]y«dii(L : 
PntopaTftnviBhratapii9yaki[l]rtir 
A8i[l]daaaiiShzlDo4fa>trraBAJa^ 

[*>] [/iMf 20.]Lak9hiiia9a iTadTiriyy[tl7]M 
TefhQShzlCliildcaDevaBAjendrab : 
Maiia8AYacha8&Yapa[/tiM 21.]9hA 
Te[a]miipft«tebhritaiai;ijyff hthaip . 

["] JayatiAnbhjignpaiBv[asv>iradvi1ayy[ly>atHti3ry[ly>|i 

[PUa0 II, Bids 2, line l.]Shritajana8arabhtijoDeYaRAjaK4hiii[l]ipdn:^ : 
Paricliaiati[/ifi« 2. ]mndayamMiavyakannTn toujanmA 
8ak]uiliiMariyaDevaE9hmftpati[/ifM 8.]MBtyaaiupdha^. 

[**] Ditaridayiflamudre 

Dak9h6dAk9hi9ya8heTad]iaQd}u[l][lM# 4.]re : 

B&gbava iTaflanrrataMankhyaqL. 

[*«] A8yft[/ift# 6.]grajaii]iuinoI>o44a 
DeyaB&jaMalii[l]bhiijab : 
DlianDiitapatnyaaurapAtf[^NM 6.]d 
AxnritAq&^yaaha8vi]u[l]. 

8i[l]tftKiiaha[«ii* 7.]La^*^iv* : 
A[A>akaChika[kka]Deveqidra 
Kai|i|hi[l>avaMahi[l]pati. 

[«] Tayorjy*[/Mi# 8.]y*ngoflaitahreyto 
ShftraagaiTvakalftdhara]^ : 
UdAiaahChikaDeveEpdia 
[Kne 9.]XJpapdra ivaviBhrafai^. 

rsT] |r f | MiLT tiYft3ratiVikrainaTimkhairnr/tii< lO.jttaipsit&prtktaiiair 
Tyuyodtnigii9amyaippiakatitAChAndii[l]]ni]A[^iM 1 1 . Jbbyuniiata^ : 
PAtivratyamiipaitiyatvachajaya8hM88adga9Bi|ibho[^MM 12.]zkidhi8 
8oyaip]d(l]iitiTadb1kjmtyaipTaiapati[Bh]ShilQukkaDeTtidbii^ 

l^l [lin$ 18.]Ekonafho^ai»halraUt1m1alnup<iaTnTTidpr 
B %f»iVim>> npyiitiTijaiikraTna«habrWw» 14.]Vruhobhtkt : 
HemAdiibbftgakalitaniTnabftTitidaya^n 
[Urn 15.]DftyaipBa«ho4wBliatii]AprabhTit1iiichend[dh]6. 

[»] ShxlxaqigeTadii[JMi« 16.]bbftdbaTOmja]iagmiuECfla9idhyfliridiayi[l]k9hftTan 
BetaiiSbaqikbamiikhecba[Da][/ifi0 IT.jrbbaabayaneSbiiKiupbbagbo^aatiudo: 
E&8byAmI)TArayati[l]piirepichaJagam[2fffe 18.]ii&tbePxay&getat]iA 
Nityai|iyA8ayatiflmayi[l]i&C3iikaDeYeipdxobhij4tAadyi[;^ 19.]jAa. 

lkkm[line 20.]Ba8aTopid[db}ikk|itiinagAdEkojirekoja]ii: 
Dadoji[l]bhidiJaitaji[l]Ja8aTato[Pfo«« III, Side l, I««m l.lflBairvtaigaiiiaaehchhifi 
Shxiyi[i]reOhikaDeyaBftyaNripataayii[lMM 2.]dd[ddh]ftyabaddbAdBro. 



^ One difam ia redundant. 
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[»] Pndh[th]otkathftmttdhAl>hav«nNa|Abhidhftg»lattatU 

Ba[/MM 30glLonkfaAry▼at^»tftk¥ftKiilttayi[l]r7aki[l]rtt^^ : 
DiU[l]paBhtkpcitoryyaalia^ya8ha[ftfM 4.]niiayftta<Uiarminato 
Dhiu*tolaippraahAaati[l]haOhikkaDevabhOvare. 

[*] 8fttlfhiuiiBa7tea8ati[l][MfM S.jyhutMya 
ShKiDevmnftiph4Tnahiyhi[l3nripag3ra : 
£A&ttea[/i«M 6.]kantAsQxathAi|igap49erl 
T<ftkyhTni[l]riTeya'iphyidayHmgtMnftbhftt. 

[*] ShilD6[lNM 7.}vamiipbi0Qgii9«anT«dai|i 
LokMMitonantan»ikhopya«h6yhatii : 
Karttii[liiM 8.]mniMihftknotitadh[tli]ftvid]iemun 
MitAnanii^tiiptumttipiiaShflyliat . 

(^] Shakti^parfmtkzltiriyupMiiiftresh 
Shari[l]rii^iyikara9fttadij7[ly]A : 
BhldolatpagL7aira7a[^ifM 10.]Uriteyaa 
NanyetinuutyemahiDevamiii&bCiii. 

[**] Tayadevytrtlk«minfthita[/tn» ll.JOhikaDeyeiidniiiipatuli 
OhiiaipkiaTvanrajyaqijifaMiiVftlaiiftinaiitaBHTnititi : 

[Km 1 g jnvi jAn<^«g^T^llaT^l^[H^]ftnlnv1<^>^ftlnKnl^^Al^PlMJ>Af>^^J>|^|^^^ 

Paritg*tniTiTA¥|hini[l]patui[/t>M IS.jvababh&vasyajagata^ 

["] TaaiiiAchGh]iii[l]ChiUaiDeviAim[im]rip«in«]mt^^ U.jigbodari 

bdban 
Vlfhi^oraTpwhwiajUaaMJayatiaatatam 
BtjaKai(iflii[l]rave[^MM IS.jipdza^: 

YaMatyeBAmachaipdra\iHaka1aripttvanotpfttMieya^Aari[i]i|idra8 
BanmftrgeptlmgaCfhaTpdTa^iihnbhagiiyanii^yeyaaBvayaifiYad^ 17.]ipdra^. 

[V'] AbhtitKannlyftyftipBaghapatizananeqidQYadaiio 

MiiiSnrDI)e[/i»0 1 8. ]Taky*ipinaptTniikiigabii|ibopainainakliatL : 
Ahai|itTefvaipstaqLbhAdabliavami[/tiM 19.]timatTaNarBbari^ 
P^ma^DDevftqlbftytlnajaTlitaTnaniyy[^y]iqIbajanl1l1^ha^^. 

[*] [lim 20.]TaayftpAipgaTflokaneqLbadhiBatoTaktredhaTigTaild^ 
Ghitteyifbpapadftravi[/MM 21.]qidaTiMakftbhaktirddbaritrlbh^J6 : 
A8tehafltatale8ad&yitan^ia8bil^pA[/tiM 22. ]dapadiimniBhaqi 
BtJTiftTpTnaiiliTnapipmbhftbndhagrihftla1r|hini[i]Btailokyaift 

[*•] [Plate III, SUU 2, lin$ l.]Liiqitbita8hfttraYaiiiadagaja 
Kaipifhaga)adraktadhftxavigrahanichira]ti : 
Eaqitlii[l][/tfM 2«>aYa iyayilaaati 
Kamtbi[l]raTaNaTa8aBajapndb[tii]vi[i]i|ulra^. 

[«•] 8ajayatiyidyftlo[;tM S.Jlas 
BakaJiriniip&laahAaa&eEila]^ : 
Kalytpagnpaiwiwbi[l]la^ 
Eaipnihi[mtihl]iaya[fiiM 4.]Nara8aRAjabhtkptla^. 

[*i] BajakolAbdbiShaahAqikaah 

8hlUt>0haia9i[l]yaiflba[/iiM 6.]birad&ipkah : 
Bapam[l]mailixuahBhamka8 
Taitqd[l]niTahepavlnaMlii*inbit . 

[<>] GbikaDeya[/ifM 6.]B&Ja8tlDnah 

Chii|itita8ay&[rvft]rUhakalaiLa8nradbenuti : 

KiipaffotraratnaaAnxir 

yVairiinahi[l][;tfM T.jpilaTanaBriliadblianu^. 



ya was omitted : it is wxittea abore tiiA line with an indioatory -t- below the line. 
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[^] GhaturddhAvibhajyfttmanor&jyamAdyaipi 

Dvijebhyahpaf lin4 8 . ]t[r jaipdevaUbhyahprayaehohhan : 
Tnti7y[ly]aintadhannm&yaturyaip8vakiyy[l]yax{i 
Yidh^Um 9.]yfl7atik9hxnlkiphiEamthlraveq|idmh. 

[^] G^rftmegramebhtkrimrifht&nixiadftnazp 

Deva[/tiM lO.jsthAiiAnyutaavAsteyhiuiityaqi : 

Mtoggemftrggeaadvaotoiprapftaboha 

8bA8atyiirTlixiB&j&Eaqiithi[l]raTeifidre. 

» 

[^] TaaminPaHhchimaTteipgaRAjanagarwriipbftiWTiluihiXl^ 

Shzl[liiM 12.]N&r&7a9aptdapaQkaja7i]gi[l]viny]i8tavifhvagbhiire: 
Fhityaitthik9hitipA]aratiia[/ffM 18.]iiiakati[l]Ai[i]rajitaipghTi8hchinu|i 
DevabrAhina9axak|ba9ftyajagati[l]BAmr&[/in« 14. ]]yadi[l]k9h&bhriti. 

[«] JCu|itluri]raTakfhxn&patidbanii]i]apatnl 
ChalT&jamAq|ibetibhaviprBsi[/ia# Ifi.Jddhft: 
Th[Chh>yftaa7rity[tt7>bbaTaditmabhartttt 
IUma8yaSi[ljtevaga:9AbhirBiiiA. 

[«7] {line 160Ta87«ifiKaiptlu[l]rayeipd]«daja]iiTadnpatirDDevati[l]garbha8iiidhaa 
ShfdrfttKri9bQo[2ifi« 17.]dbaritri[l]ixiava[Ti]tiiimYa8utahK|i9h^RftjaE9^^ : 

SaqiprapUyasyajanmo[/iii0 18.]t8aTapatabaraTftd&gatatk&qidiBlii[l]kad 
Artthidr[Yr]atedv3pakyhftdadhikavijayitftOhi3tkaDeveiyidiiupftHhn. 

[^] AnarchcbayamknlapatiahOhikaDevaRAjo 

BhaktyA8Taba8ta[/iiM 20.]dhrita7&iiijamadxayftcha : 

Fautrobhavataaknpay&ayasMi^Krif^o 

[ line 2 1 . JNflmntganifltainaltarotkilaKpffh paTlAjaqi. 

[«•] ArmtapA9italodaralak9hitai[»iM 22. > 

A ina1ft8haipkharadb[th]aiiigaaarorahYe[hai]^L : 

ApiflamAkalanenaBaxn&bbayor 

Harima[/i«i6 23.]di[ve]mahiKri»h!?aMahi[i]patii|i: 

l»] Yath&yathMLdbakalflbhirefha 

SSa[8a]ineth[dh]ateKrifh9aNrip&la[^^'i« 24. ]chai|idrah : 
Tath&tad[tli]&chaipdrikayevaki[l]rtyft 
8todri[l]kriyanteBaraaftip j agantL TtdtaD[redundant'\. 

[SI] [FlaU IF, SmU 1, lim l.]PftdftinbajaipKp>hpaNripftlakaeya 
BAlasyacb&pikfhitipabhajante : 
BAla87aBbA[ 2iiM 2.]iLorggiTayomaliintatL 
Pftdftnahirobhimnakiinftdriyante, 

[»] B&le8h]imati[/ifM 8.]E|ifh^aB&jaNripatovlJaI|lbyadhAtry&VlcaTalpl 
Dvitrt^yevapad>nidhimyatighanai[ft<M 4.]rddi[l]preina9iprftmka9e : 
Muktvabhftpataya^kaiiignihakathftjpgvaipaYampadaii^^ 6.]j«]i 

T^yaktaippratibblXbhujft]pprakritayahprftya]^prali[l]payatati. 

t»] ShzlKrifh9aK9hi[/»ii# 6.]tipftlakMvavapT^hi6hilKri9lu^[l]]ftpafhi 

Kre[l]dAkHtrixiiakiinjaxainiuna9ii]iayaih[/iM« 7.]kri[l]datyalolarpfthiHhau ; 

MattebhtoupadfctinanAmahibhajaflBamlakyhaaha^kotiyhaa 

8&[/tiM 8.]iiiaata«rl[88v]aya]iiarppayantifuipuiiarbbAla^kathaip^ 

[M] OAqLbhi[l]Tyai|igarimAiiiatinnma[/»»tf 9.]dhuriinAd&k9hyaipdayftdhi[l]niU 
PrftgalbhyaqtprabhntftpradtoaparatftpreinapraaanTiagira^ : 
[line 10.]ItthaqiyeChikaDevabhtlibhujiMahAr&jemah&ntogii9ft8 
TAnsaryvanihaKriBh9A[/mtf ll.jRajaNripataue&kfhftdavekihainabe. 

[•'] A[A]lai?ikTi3rainge?hvihaRTikmi9iyy[ly]aiii 
YaktT&qa[/tit« 12.]bajevAgiyamatraSaty& 
8hi1 KriybpaRftj eBalabbadrayof^opy 
Agatt8phi4aipshafn[/iMg l3.]8atiKp9^^^1»K^^^ 
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[M] PrartUJaymPanhchimaKaTpgaKtofaup 

yityotaavairmmitraknlftniTakyhft[/iw 14.]xi : 

yitrftmyan6hatni]nahi[l]pati[l]]]uihcha 

D|,V]iUii[l]fha90bh«idbhayiKrifh9aR&ja^. 

[*'] E[&lyBprabad[cl]i]ya[/tiM 1 5. ]Kiunal<traina^?ftipghriyngmaq|i 
DhyfttvftbhiptLJyaniyamenaiwihaHnuiflinnft : 
Hatvft[/tfM 16.]Eiriflh<tTinniadhikaipvagugtodyijebhyo 
Datvaaanityftinitihlfc8ak»d[th]&tiahyiyoti. 

[*] 8hilKri[/iiw ITOfboaRAjotkatanityadaoa 
D[Dh>TftbhiT&BhA8vabhiptunuEii[l jbhi^ : 
KayQxajAbhiktkaiiakasrayanti[lJ 
Jaganti[/iiw 18.]ki[i]rtyaY]«hadi[l]bhayaiiti. 

[M] 8hilKTi>hpaRajorjjita8apr[tpr]atipat 
Padmanirfttrizpdiyamatpal&ni : 
[line 19.]Da1arptinHlaqityaiayopyara]^ya[d] 

[^] YtA6UiaxfanstJ[htte 20.]bhimdiantixayateyaohchhri[l]aSiir&dhi[l]8bTaraqi \ 

Yatki[l]rttifl8qranininagftinSniagariuftyadbu[/w 21.]dd[ddh]iritthakila: 
YachchhauryaipdviybattbpKapardya^ltadrilqffodyatkart 
Soyai{iflatyapa[/tfM 22.]rftkFEunoyijayateShrlKfi9h9aB&joNnpiil^. 

[*>] Ta8iniiiTanjayatiiiiahi[l]m 

DevadTijabaadhu[/iM 23.]mitrayarggft9ft]p : 

Prakriti[l]n&iTipiabalamabhtit 

TnightJ^piiyhtirjjayaHhchadhanninaahcha. 

r^] [Un* 24.]8oyaqiwainawtanyiparatiiakiri[l]tainityad 
AjnADa^i[l]chatiila]i&taka8atrad]i&ratt : 

[piaU IF, Hide 2, line 1 .]8hrlKrifh^?aRajaNyipatiBaakalftipiihfihadharmmto 
KnrwanvidhatnTnapichaichahhadathftgrahaniip, 

[O] [line 2.]VicharyaKarQAtakaGhakravartti[l] 
8Yakiyy[ly]artLjye8akhadftnHnbhojyto : 
Pii9yam8hcba[/iM 8. ]deahaiiathani8hoha[i]kaya 
Te^vekaniagiTamnijadharmiiiayogyajqfL. 

[**] SadeshoDoTadeyasya 

8Ya!i[line i,]inatPaahchiinaRaipgi^ati 
8bIlRaIpgapatt&l;^ia^^yun 
PaiTvadakfhi9aina[/tii« S.jahrita^. 

[^J KoipgamapdalaityeTaqi 
PrabhatadhanadhanyaTan : 
TasiniiinAkha94ftK&Te[/»M« 6.]ry&tL 
Pctrwasy&q&yojaiiadvaye. 

[••] ShilIUupga8yatadh[th>dya8ya 
Kayayojaiia8a[;tM# 7.]xnmite : 
PaAhohimottaradigbhAge 
Sthitatupupyasokhapradah. 

£«7] ShrtShaipkhagiridnrggotTa 
[line S.jKuniiatttkritiyatipiirft : 
Khyata8tadiyy[ly]atprAchi[l]xia 
PrftkaradVijayabhidhat. 

[«] [line 9.]PQryTabhagopatyak&yaifi 
SomaNathaKaparddina^ : 
I)evagftratprati[i]Ghy&i|icha 
TB[line 10.]d[thJatatratyaBhftnpgi9a^. 
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[^] DevasyaaaxTTajagatiqi 

YaUabhaBAjaBjadeyabhAyanaBTft : 
UttaiBta8h[ftfM ll.]ahabhanidh{[th]yai|L 
8hr6pi[l]bhyAinagTahintbhavaiiAiiA]|i. 

[^^] Erit^&chatyftriiruthat 

Padapaii9AhiBip[/ifM 12.]prithaktaihA7aiiiaqi : 

yimflhatynttaraflhAtapada 

P&rimfcpqnachanivwBhanAnyevaqi. 

P] PratyekamdvafJifM IS.Jtriipahad 

Vyitti[l]nATpBaipvidhtya8httbhagfthaip : 

Ti[l]rtcUi[rai>yo[/iii« 14.]nibha7<Mtadh[th]a. 

[^] 8Adliapi29yajaDA4[4b]7Aah& 
T&t^uvyaphalapiade : 
Chi]d[l]r9hiUgra[l»«i# IS.jhlraflya 
V&^[l]ip8amyagakftiayat. 

[^] TatnyUtavyaviprft^Aiii 

Kutaq|ibabhAn[^tiM 16.]^o6hitai|i t 

YlittijAtaifitatodAtnqi 

Kfhetrtkrftm&dibhiry7atai|i« 

P«] Eta8yaShai|i[l»iM 17.]khaahiUiari9a 
£4a]careiiA4it7adhi[l]iiadeahotni[a] : 
PttTvA^mA^ampjnoip 
Tarddeehomnin Hinmyapnranighnaa. 

[''•] PttrvottaiadigbhAge 

GhiyyiltitritayavarttinaiigrAinaa : 
Ba[/tfM 19.]m7ftInrava^&^Amaa 
84raiMhali[l]kyhiimwlrhyaaagyoddainaa, 

P«] £tayo8T&l6[/ifM 20.]y1krtdya^ 
Krifh^aB&japni&bhidhatL : 
Maipgattepatti[l]<7tUiyflto 
Dviti7}'[l7]aBt&vi[/tiM 21.]iiiai]piuiatu 

[^] DkanadhAnyaphalftnyafhta 
BliogAiiapiyadh[th}ep0itai!K : 
UbhamnQityAsasyAdyaitL 
[/tfM 22.]P^tiyarfbaippn8ftyata^ 

[^^] EtauTfbhapyifjyaJTrittiiiAip 
BljftdT&trizpAhaULqipndh[th]ak : 
[/tfM 23.]BtabhireTaTipr&^ft]|i 
Prativaryhaphalftgainaip : 
EalpayitraTrittimatAiii 
Kn[ttiM 24.]9ha[9h9a]BAjaMahlpati]^. 

[^*] ApratimaErifhpafi&ja 

PniftbhikhyAnyitanijAgrabAravanuii : 
[FlaU r, Side 1, ^mm l.JAdhT&yisayadAdpty 
AnmAyatadaipgapAnigAnYiprin. 

[M] AB7aiYanri[/»M0 2.]pAnajnAm 
A^iigamyavilikhyategrahAraflya : 
BftniftyapftiptoiTirnmale 
Yfl[^tfM S.jryepattttamraihiwTiHTpbhavyam^ 

[81] 8Tagti8hilinatiShiHTfthMiMha1reVagyagm[/tiw 4.]Htviipdnk» 
BhtXte6aifipratiHgYalaqibi>haTadcwnftgyAahyinelqri»hi?ahhi[^^ : 
Sapta]n^Lip[jifM 6.]KajayA8areSTaditibheyogechaStd[dh]7&bbidhe 
BhadTeShzlkura9eohaBarvTaga9aTatye[MfM 6.}VHHilhul>hi^yedine* 
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[**] I>TtzATati[i]iiagaztgata 

YtdavabhttpAlapii^yaphalaaantftiia^ : 
Aitthi[/»iM T.jjanakalpaah&khl 
Pk«tyaxtd]i[th]ivrs]&8apakfhaparvTataidsbliri[ati]. 

["] RAjaknlAbdhuhaahAipkaah 

ShtaroDliaraiii[l]yarA[;iM0 S.jhabbmdiipkatL : 
Ba^aa[l]inftniTiiBhHharplnui 
Tara^i[l]niYa}ienavi[l]TiaMl'nAtpl»t . 

[**] BiradaBteml)aiagam[/ft»# 9.]()a^ 

Pratiii|ipaahii94<LlA£)<M;^4A^l^^nu^44 '• 
Bipnlcada}i[l]Tetapia^ 
Parabfl1aghanatiniiTftRhiupja[ftii^ 10.]]faitt&944« 

[«] 8hxlmadRaj&cl]i]iio«^l^ 
BhttpalaParamaBhvara^ : 

Prau4haPrat&payi[l]T0 

[Hne ll.]NarapatiTAtreyagotnMaipjitab : 
Gn^asiipdhiirAAhyaUyaiia 
8tctri[l]Kfhatriyavanahcha[;ifM 12. ]9akBhAkhi[l]. 

[»] GMkaDeyaRAjapautratL 

Ka9tlu[i]raYaNaxa8aBAja8atpatrat : 

8bilVi[l]raKr]flu^BAjah 

[Um 18. ]8hi1inftnaHhrtotadana«iifabh1>ja^ 

[^] 8aipgtd[dh]7a7aiia8ai!ipaxkBh[xm]an 

Sht{[Shr>ata8mftrttayi[/wM U.Juhtmdftn ; 

HarwaahAatravidaahBhaddbAn 

Kiili[l]iiftipahchalnitniftbmafr« 

[**] BhrtVai^avftnMiidhvaviprt[/>w# 15. ]n 
D[Dy]ijftiiadyaitiiiastathA : 
Biahmatej oiiidhi[l]iifl&dhtlai 
Pare[l]k9hyaparamftdarftt. 

[>•] Ahftyate[/MM 16.]bliyaMarvyebliya^ 
KutnqLba^liAraqtakfhainaa : 
DvAtriipshadYiittisamkhy&kaa 
Pnj4bbira[/iM« n.JbbisaJqfibbritaTi. 

[M] T&leytlrMM&qigaUepatti 
N&xDAnaiiBarvyashobhanaa : 
GraiiuiTividh&[/ifM 18.]yavipiiIaQ 
VAinaiiainaiia[ofi« mama is r # rfim<fflii f ]mTidi*ahiU bhiT ft m t nt aiu 

[tt] P&vaiiataiaEAYeri[l] 

KaIIo[/tiM 19.]lAs[aiAlapfttuftlapari[l]te: 
SbilBaipgapattavAkbye 
PaBhrbiniaHaTngek^AJapadiyii^yakyheCtfw^ 20.]tre. 

[*] Phapiparibri<)bapar7aq|Lk6 

SbiiBbtkmibhyftzpaakheoMbayitaaya : 
Rai{igeaba8yaBam&[/t»0 81.]kara 

[•3] Bhagavatpri[l jtyarttbamimam 

Dadftixiibhltmimdyijebhya[l»iM 22.]itiiup]EBlpya : 
Aniyy [ly ]avipraTaryftn 
NtoavidhagotraatitrftahftkhiTiAmna^. 

[M] Pattofh9iCl][/t»« 28.>hBitkkii94a]a 

Eaasheyaixaznga]iyyl[Iy}akaixyya8tni^ : 
Gaipdbaitipupp[9hp]airetan 
8amyagalaipkrityatA[/t«i# 24.]im['n}BiaiiBrtiDaii. 
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[•»] Kid[dh]y&dibhi8hchAbhogair 

YyTiktauT)havyaiiw«njuitiimiiyt4[4h]y«>n : 
8ahida[ra]vy[^y]odakfidhfc[/iii^ 25.]rft 
PttrwakamebhyaatnnaTnamanMnaineti. 

[*>] PntdadanShTl Kpffh^ftrppa^am 

AiitTitya[a]ktvftchaKri«h9a[/ffM 26.]BAjei|idn:b : 

Evaqipradadgrtman 

Dv&trimahadvyitti«unTnitaTiBftjft.8hr^.' 




[^] [Fka$ V, Side 2, line 1.] ShaiykhagiiiApiatiTna Kpth^aTUjapnrtgrahteadamahi ja 
iiaipga]a[/tM0 2.]trip1]unifhagraqitha. 

[*^] Atntyadvfttriipahad 

yritti[l]n&qipratigribi[l]tnii&mftni : 
[line 3.]TattiUar[ttr]iptkraflLA9icha 
LikhyaqitegotrafltttrafthAkhabhi^. 

[M] Shilyat8apa[/tfM4.]8taiiibo 

KallArPett&ryapatrajotraTajurvyit : 
B&m&najaputrot[ttli 
Dyevi:it[tt]l[/»fM 5.]lyyaTtrflTyatL- 2. 

[looj ghatHamarfhaqagotiaa 

TirumaleT&tAcfair7apai]tra[/iiM 6.]Apa8tamba^ : 
ShidivaaAryajafliTft 
T&ryotnukfljfiYajitrvvidaBhiiAti. 3. 

[i<>i] [^tw 7]She9h&dr3rftrya8utft99& 

VaryatanajoTajuryvidApastaqibatiL : 
ShilVat8a[;ifitf 8.]gotraja^Kri 
91ipa3ryiupgaratTaYnttimat)r[tty]ekAiii. 4. 

[}^] ShzlVatsftpaatambo 

[line Q.jNii^&vftryajaT&taTtryajotraYajiiryyit : 

Tirnmaley&ch&iTodve 

yp[lim lO.]ttlftkAfp1caTiiyy[iy]aEnibenimanftr. 7. 

[108] yadhfiOagotraja^Tiinma 

Pp&ryatana[/tfM ll.]jaI>i[yi]raBAghaYaputra^ t 
TimmappAryotndkftip 
VrittupbhuntrnktleTajiirvyidApar^wM 12.]8tambah. 8. 

• • 

[iMj ApanaimgftnsutaEan 

T[Sh]ikaVeinkatapatijoTajurvvidApa8tai{i[;t#M IS.JIm^ 
Appanaiifig&rihaik&n 
TadannjaekftqibhTmaktyaiiant&ryafihcha. 10. 

[los] Vflahn[^M 14.]]ayeqiga4atto 

BuT[By]ArppantroNi[l]lameghaSlkritanajatL : 
yeipga<)attoruy&rvn[/iit« 16.]ttim 
Iha11riiinbhunt[nkt]eYajnrvidApagtambat. 1 1 . 

[i<M] AtreyoRlLTnaiTpgto 

S0ii[/ifM 16. ]taTinimaleytoyapntra Apaatambab : 

y6i{ikatftcb&ryaaAiD& 

BhTint[nkt]e7ritti]|i[/iii« 1 7.] YajurvridaawfTmektei. 12. 

[i<^] SbriyatsaEotapalli 

Gbidambararya8yapaatraApa[/tiM 18.]8tambatt : 
TiruyeEFiga]appapur[tr]o 
Y&jafh&Lak9hmayyaekavritterbh[b]bholct&. 13. 

[i«] No[;»fitf 19.]chchUuBahra[vn]chayeEp]rata 
PatiBhattajftKoQ(}iBba(t&piitroma9lmiin : 
y6ip]cata[/»iM 20.]Bhatt&bhikhyo 
BhuntrnktleYnttintathABhyal&yuuiekiiii. 14. 
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[i<*] Anai!itaNftrft[/»M 21.]ya9aja 
DevaB&jajaY&jufhal^ : 
Apa8tamboVi[l]raBapii[glia] 
yAi708iiuimekav|itti[/tfi« 22.]bhftk. 16. 

[1^0] ApastamboLak9hxiii[l]NA 

B&yavaj&taVeqikateahTaTapatira^ : 
EkMmYslFiat0 VI, SUU 1, line l.jjiirvTidasmin 
Lak^mii[l]NArftya«ottiHftii[l]tatL. 16. 

[ui] KaaflhihaVflipkataKriylMLto 

Yya,[l%n$ 2.]jaVaradAryfttinajoYajnrvvidihailcftip : 

Apastamba Raqigaiyyai{L 

Q4rbhimt[iikt]e[/ifi« 3.]tEaVai9h:QaT07rittim. 17. 

[ii>] GkntMTiaBahra[vri]chaKfliihava 

Bhattabhayadyi[l>a£UghaTAj j&ta:^ : 
[/tiM 4.]EkAmi]iAdiN&rft 
TaQaBha^ttyABhTaUyanoTrittiqi. 18. 

[i'>] Atreyftlaglia[/tfM S.jrATyasya 
PautronantAryaiuindaiia]^ : 
EkftqiShefhagirirnrittim 
ApastambottiYftjiifhah. 19. 

[!>*] [line g.jKaimhikagotrow&vA 

RyfgaVenakatapatisatoTajurvvidihaik&iii : 

A[A]8lm&t7Apa8tambo 

[line 7.]Vaiadaiipgftry|ittimetafliniii. 20. 

[119] Naid[dh]niTaE:A8hyapagotrA 

Pa0taqibotrAppuyftryapaatro[/Mif 8.]yptte^ : 
lyht<«iniiin A ppe[ai]ifigte 
PtttroTrfighiRhiipgyarekaayttt. 21. 

["•] ShrlYatsApaataqibo 

Yeoj^lline 9.]katapatij&tayi[l]raRftghaTapatratL : 
ABhn&tiVeD|ikBteflhai 
YyangftiihaY&jnfhoynttiip. 22. 

[inj Vi,[line lOOdhtOApastambaah 

ShnRainaiipg&rttaiiftjaVaradaryftt : 

J AtoYa j ofba Vemkata 

PatiTOaminTi elline ll.]kaYrittibhAkproktah. 23. 

[u«] NaiBomhaBbattapautratL 

Kaudiib&Bahra[vp]chaNnsti[fli]i!aliaBha^taiiftjati : 
YtiUaxpllim ri.jTammawAcfaA 



["•] 8bilVatflatiKri»h^itoyaja 

Maimftippa[/ifM 18.]troYaJQiTyidApa0tambah: 
GopA]aekavritti[m] 26 
TadanttjaekftTnihAabnuteTtfaTmiVr. 26. 

[»>J BhA[liiM 14.]]iidvajah8hnniTUftr7aiuiptA 
FkMtamboyamVeqikateshasyapatra^ : 
A niniTinekftmTaittiri[l]yo[Wng 16.]ttiy7ittii|i 
Koda]ii4aiy7amgaiabhikbyodTijaii2ik&. 27. 

[>*>] ApastaijiboMudgala 

GK)traMab&[ftn« 16.]deYaJ6flhyarftpat7az|i : 
ABhn&tiY&jti^boflmiiin 
AnantaNtoftya^ovyittiqL 28. 

TOL. u. 55 
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[wj] Kawp^iVTAWftC^MM I7.]iraryaj*tat 
Krifh^aiqig&rbhaTaTfcjiiflia^ t 
ApairtaifLbashSbiipgazaiipgAr 
Ek&mTpttimihftBhziute[^iM# 18.]. 29. 
Kaiuyy[iy]toTiniNarty» 
NoeyUnnhuiekaYTittibbAk. 30. « 

[11*1 KiunftnsTftmixiaptABh'va 

[Une l9.]lAyanoGht4iBhattaja]^ 
PmthamAtreyaN&gamBha 
TtofaaikftmvrittimaHhTmte. 31. 

[W] llim 20.]AtroyoVai]diia«« 

Btoiiii|igftrppantraYajii*homn»hiiim : 

GapftliiKrighpai<M^dl» i 

pill* 21.]K»hotxy«lagbiyaShiipgyM»yywpgto- 



[iM] AtreyoYaikhAnaaa 

Tirunialey*ryBS3rapTitra[liiM 22.]jopyaBmn : 

Malaknniyayyaqigto 
8SntaTiiTiinaleyiJ70rdd[Tddh]avyitt iTnaBnii ftn. 32. 

[iM] [Um 23.]Ityeted7fttani|iBhad 

SU8ftqivritti[l3nvn 

Etaiigrtinaiiflh<<tM# 24.]bhA9lLW>hoga4[41^]y»«* 

[itij itafltvasyftgnhAnuiya 
QrftmayorubhayosfcathA : 
OhatiiMi[l]mAC^MM 26.}iiir9i^7Adi 
LLkhyatedeBhabhAfhaya. ||— 1| 

riisi ghanikha«ridiirggadaBett«dakebe[-P''»<* ^^. ^^ ^' «fi^ l.]mti4m> aditlrin « iie lagote 
yottmaJliruvaApratiinaKri^hViHtjapxirftgr^ 
mdhWdattavftgiko1(tt]iTOvaTftleytoMfti!i[;iiM3.]guttepattiye^ 
BnttelnipahashTataiiiftgirppaiiiteVamaaaCfti^ 4.]mudrtipkitagalagmet[tt]iravoaeg 
aQnga^ayiTarameqittene. 

r»1 Shrr]»leyttgr[rgrJftiiia[Ka6 6.]va[vo]mdatteChatiifl8i[l]meyaneg(lpiaid»htliitav^ 
n6ttiru7avalayaVftma[Kfw 6.]xiamudrekalluga)avivara. 

rMOl rrftleyttegi»iiiakk6mad[4]aluChai!xdaiiakupiiw. 7.>jitegeba4aga9akoaiiiieloiifittiTO 

^inuiiiamudrdDaiulllniipW'^80get«'P^«^ 

teqikaijiaguijijeineleiiettakallu 1 [line 9.]IdakketeipkalnTftleytougi*madaAgiiey» 

bhAgadayellehu[ZMK lO.]ttnguip4okaUinamVainaiiainA[u]dr8 1 
riaildakkepaduvalul)eviiiama[«iw ll.]radapteemela^^aVainanamudre 1 Idakkepa4iii«lii 
Tftleya[K>wl2.>Tikereteipka^o4ibaUya^^ 1 IdakkaAgiieyaWiftgada[lMi# 

18.Tbolaguxp4iiialioladamkaTihattTig»UameleVftm^^ 1 [/tfwU.JCdakke 

Agneyada itterivo9ip«TemeleVftjnanamudreyomdu[«iwl6.]Idakketexnkalmtten 
2pftr«Bele Vftinanamudreyoi?idu[««#16. ]Idakketemkalqk eliurigaTM . ho ladaT)a}iyayai 
kiimdaT&leytt[fiii<17.]rogalayeUegemadhyadaUiruva V a m a Ti a i Ti nd rn ^ ^^ 1[jmi« 

18.] 
ri»i idakkepaduTaIuYeladukumV>VaikTiip4adayaneyatteri[/MW 19.]vo^ibaliyBnetti[a]k»l 

lomdul Idakkepa4uvali2karigu44eme[«ne 20.]leVftmaiiamudrekaIlcandu 1 Idak 
k6vayayyam«deitterivo[Mn6 21.]i?il»UYalachekiiijitekarihuttugalliiiamVtouu!am 
drekalluva 1 [PUits VII, Side 1, Itn^l.] Idakkepa4uvaluyalachimaiadahDladabaliym 
ne1^1i^alloi?idul[Wtt« 2.]Idakkepaduvawaydachiiii«iadal«liyanettakalloiiidu 1 Idak 
kepa4uva[Mfi«3.]liiB<mmianakui!iteta[A]gneyadaUunet^Vtoiaiiam I 

[line 4.] 
rwi ldakkel»dagaluKaip:QaaoheriydlegemadalulBo!iiii^ 6,]g«badagalagi 

nettaVimaoamudrekaUoipdul IdakkebadagaluKiiiri/i«*6.]9a^ 
Giii|i4UpaWgrtiiai<8kleridaPeripattiyittorivo[«n«7.]vbaU 

kalloqidul 
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pM] MAi|igattepattigri[Zfn« 8.}zDadachatQaBi[i]meyeUegenettaYftmaiiamiidi«ka^ 



[u^ tMan^litte 9,]gn^i^er^\\^k0regt(p^uyt^^ 10.] 

VAmanamudTekalLoifLdu 1 Idakk6pa4avaliiMlkleKftixiay7aiia]io]a[lifM ll.]kke&gne 
yadallcmettaVftTnaTianmdrekalloipdu. Idakkepa4avaQamtde[2fii0 12.]yitt6riyo9i7l 
nignlixDandalMpyane^tftVfcmaiiBmudi^kBUomdii 1 [line 13.] 

P*] Idll]d^e1>a^galuPUapa^Ugem«4a^a8hakkftIpp&reaTOkaUi[wtfc karakalln vfrittm 
heloto ihs 2t?i«]iiameli[Itn« 14.]ruyaV&manamadreyoq;idii 1 

[^] Idakk6mtu}aluYeUayflxika)srmallQ[lirM 15.]nettaVftmaiiamadTekallomdu 1 Idakke 
AgneyabhAgada ittemaTadabaU[Ztne 16. JyanettaVftmanaTniidrekalloqidn. 

[^] Idakketeqikalagaddel)a}i7ahuttQ[Un0 17. ]paremeleVamananmdieyaqida 1 Idakke 
mtii}aluTa}aYftrana[2tn6 1 8. ]holakkeIahftnyada11nTiettaVftinanaTnndreka]1nindu 1 
Idak[kk Jeteiika[ line 1 9. jlaKonaiiaholakkepa^iivalaknttiikkalliiiamelayaVAniaTiam 
iidre[/intf20.]kBlloz|idu 1 IdakketenikalaKoxxi4aiiiaN&yakaiiaholadaIlua[Un0 21.]re 
kBUapAremelaoaVtoianainudrekallomdi] 1 Idakketenlu [Fiate VII, Side 2, Une 1.] 
liiKo]aka^t&raholakkemQ4Alallinet(aV&xDaiiamudreka[{wi« 2.]lloi}idu 1 Idakke 
tei|ikaliiAppiN&yakaiiaholadap&rea[{ifia S.]rekallinallitiddiyirayaV&maiiainadre 
yoipdu 1 Idakke[2tn6 4.]agneyada itt€rivo^ibatiyahiittng«11iTiaTnft1ayaVfc[l<w 6.] 
manamudreyoifida 1 

[>*] Tftl6ylkran6ttakk6pa4uTa9ay«]le[{iR0 6. ]ba|iyaUiruTaNarigqttekarikanaiepftremele 
AgrahftraTiftmft[Wng 7. JipkitaBahaVamanamndreyoifidn 1 IdakkelMu)agaluPeniin& 
)a[tin<8.3holakkeml>dwlft1^iTiftttaVft"»ft"ft"'ttdrekaUomdu 1 Idakke1)a<)a[2Mi0 9.]galu 
AzDiiiaiiaga<}igepa4uyapa lfthal!iTnaTadal)aliyanetta[ line 10. ] VAmananiiidrekalloiii 
dal 

[iM] Amtta lT&leytkrMtfAipgatte[2ine ll.]pat^7ei:pbeia4agrftmaip[ga]]adhatnB8i[l]me 

yellega|aIliyilip[Ztfl« l g- jpratf yh thayiupmA4i«hiTieijimyin»vftVRlAyiiVAmftnfvin\tdTft 

[Une 18.]yakaUa 34 mtLwattan&lka. 
[HI] Iipti[l}Bi[l3mApTadeahaprati9htliftpi[l<ne 1 4 . ]ta.VamiMMMnn<iTaTniiHrif.fta>ii1a.pft|»|^f^|| 
^tamgal&dl[a]T&|eytl[2tn6 1 6. ]rigepratinftmadheyavadaApiatiinaKpyh^a'Rajapura 
yLAqkgTx[Une 1 6. ]ttipatU7eQiberaiiia[da]grftxna]x^(a)achata8a[i^ 
17.]dagad[dd]el)eddalutotatudikevAsta: v&stuBhebhagopiachftra[{in« 18.]bhtuium& 
Ta4emaraYad[4Jekerekuiptek&laTekaVtekftdfl^ni[2Mi0 19. ]]{ibhaiu[i]raTB]iLbhaBr&hza 
ayaiiiveflhanaShttdraniveehanaTTiaggamanevaga[ line ^^y^f^Qf^^^^^^^^i^^wnvii^ 
Bavar9ftdftyak&9ik6be4igeye[ line 2 1 . ^ruvarikuriderigej&tigataDeyaBAyaTatta 
hecIichube4igemTimtftda[{«n0 22. ]grtmadftyachaiHd Ayahoradftya imttiTiunodaladai 
[Plate VUIy Side 1, Une 1 .]8akalaBvftmyavamimMyyApratBTnaKrijihpaTUljapuitgra 
[Une 2.3h&rada32mllyatteraduviittimahAjanaxpga}elIaru]fisar^ 3.]m&nyaTa 

gi&Ghai^dT&rkka8th&yigal&gilbhl!lmyAkAdia[{in« 4.]ipga}i4]aipim6gainivariYarapu 
trapantiapftramparyayftgim[/iMtf 6. ]rftbftdhavftgiBnkhadiiTidaTinbIuiyii|ikoift4ttl»l"tf 
iiimti[lfn« 6.]yqra4a 2 giilTnamga]ayeIlechatuflgi[i]megevolagftdftflak»[/tn< 7.]]Aya 
HahitadawakalananmdAyaprtptiyannft 

[t<B] t32mtl[Zin« 8.]yattera4avrittimahftja]iamga}dlarimianabhavi8iko]^ 9.] 

valHlgTftmamgalacbatiifla[l]megevaUtavftdabhtmaiyo|agni|i[Ziti# IO.]tAdamdhiiiik 
yhepaja1ftr<^hftpaakyhipiAgftniiHiddhaHftdhya[lfng ILjipgaleiyibaafbtabhogateJaivft 
myai|iga}uiziXmtlTvattera4ii 32 [lyne 12.]YrittiznahAjaiiaipga}gediftah.vataT&giMlTn 
du 

[1^ niiipd«ipTfnilTlde[lfna 13.]ia2mftvv»LtAwm<}n'rpMiyiiipfTOa^ViCJ ftTiMp gft |T«^ l>[<y]iiif n^ 
[Une \A.^j^KiAytkA^nKjjMivKriA»3Mif^ftc^^ 
[Une 16.]da. 

[iMj Iz|idmnodaImT&ley1b>Mli&mgattipatftiya]libi[l]yyeiu<)a[{>n0 16.]gramainga)alliya 
mtu|itad ato a k a 1a Bvftmyav aipnTit)lm fiLvatte[ttna 17. ]ra4a32yrittiinahaja]iaznga}eUa 
n2]nivarivaraputiapaatrapAiaiiiparya[2in« 18.]vftgiAChai}idr&rkkamiu|Lshaahvata 
T&giinikhadii]idanubbayiaikoqidiralu[{in« 19.]llayareiiidaAtreyagotrapr&i{i8hiiflhik 
l]yar&laqikftrakalpa8h&khiyiuqa[Ztn« 20.]A8hyal&yaDasQtnuniii]anol]araahobbATaha8a 
paryTaiDa9iyu[ line 21 . jmHikBhakhApiakhyapakasngandhimidhawmftp liAliLinnniAf^i 
■ipnaiddhiyetta[PZa^ VIII, Side 2, Une l.JOhikaDeyaB&jodeyaiayarapaiitrarii 
i ) nK a ip^lT avaNar«aa[Kn€ 2.]Bftjo4eyarayarasuputraru2|iChalTftjamAi|ibodan[{tii# 
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S.]payahptofcirtraprodvft1anfciiaipda<l>dhaTaiftpakfhajaivtiri[ltng 4.]karmnBniinjm 
«uq|iba<yedirppftflhilinanMfthltTftjftdhiit[l<fig 6. ]j aB4japarameflhTaiBFnu4baPnitft 
pabirftdamtfflpbar»gaipija[gfn< 6. ]Phati^»i[l]Var>habiradannddaipijiidapddaip^itfl> 
qigrtlmaTUina[Kntf 70YftdaYakii)nddhaBi^adhiiri[l]^aaakalakal&pra,vi[l]i3iaKarpa. 
ta[ line 8. ]kaChafaavartti DainamdinapteYYft^h^ ]aYiHhrt\?ittnftlniinah*dft[ittie 
9. ]iiaShaiir7aikamdAiiaSharapftgataparitrij^paraya9aSaiptata[tin6 1 0. Jsantat&tmi 
yy[ly]aki[l]rttiwdhAdhavaUttlddlabhuvanabhaYanastoina[ line 1 1 . ]M"irM|itnaha 
l)abaparftkiamaPrachai|i4aiujabhajA(Uiii4apnkai^ 1 2. JmdakAkhyodda 

qi<}aTnain4a1ftgraprabhfttapraUrAna1a«ha1abhA[lin6 1 3. JyitaparaahBhatAhitaTnahi 
[l]p&laj&]aRipavija7aikali[lJ1aDardda[Ztfia 14.]ixitaB&maxitabhtkk&ntamau]iina9i 
ghri9im[l]rftjitaai jacharaqa£iO[2tne 1 5. ]kaikavi[l]ra Vi[l]rarolgain(jagHin<janigain 
jaTiaipTiteinbaragaqa4anapratiinayara[lMig 16.]patiMahi[l]dLl)ffayi[l]nShrlKfi9h 
9aBftjo4eyarayaraT&viiA[a]fhta[l<n« 1 7. jmahifhiyazaTiy&hav&gavakaly&^otBavak 
keplkZTT«z!igayAda[UtM 1 8. ]n4ndi[l]pipiy<lhadal]iTnft<jiBnvaBrfchinaKiabhojanav1lLah 
ftahYa8h[t]a[ Plattf 17, Side 1, line l.jvagirabekemdaShriyifhTakBenaparichaiya 
mJiQachara[ltn« 2.]^taiTi^LftmbQJa8hilTAkyhmi[l]Kftrftya^apri[l]tyaitihavftgi[li^ 
8. ]TTbhayaK&veri[l]inadhya8hrtBaqigapattftP«dftlti(3ktutaiD^ 4.]piBtyak9h 

ar*daPaAchiinaRamgaNftthaSvtodyavarachara^ttoa[ line 6.]vimdaipga)a8ainiiidhi 
yallinanftgotradanftntotitradanftnftvi[line 6. jdhashftkfaeyaiyApratimaKriglniaB&ja 
piir&grahAradainft[lin« 7 . ]vvattera4uvrit1ayaipalilljaiiaiflga|gelyera<^n2grlmaTngala 
ili[/ttt# 8.]nt>8toKp>hpftiTpapabuddhiyiipflahir«yyodakavagid^ 9.]reyBiiered 
at4^iuni^idiyy[ly ]ag»ahtoavOdiaahvi^vftgi[ line lO.jaChaqidrarkkaTtaarvYiuDft 
nyav*giiia49yattizaliyai|idaDba[ZHM ll.]iuai[l]yarfthamudrftaahitavtgisTaha8ttk 
fhitfamga|fipB¥M>ft[Zt<ig 12. JmiJfpkitaipgeydnbareyiaikottabhftdftnattmnMhfliwuaip ■ 

[!«•] [line 13.]Ekaivabbagmi[l]loke 

SainnrefhAnieTabhtlbhiijAqi : 

NabhojyADakaragT&hy* 

Vi[2tfi0. U.JpradattftyasanidharA. 
[HI] Dftnaptlaiiayonniiiadliye 

DiaftchchhrcyoimpAlanain : 

[line 16.]I>a]i&t8TarggamayftpQoti 

PalanftdachyutaiiipadaifL 

p*^] STadatUd[dd]vigiuuuq|ipa];Lya[l«n« 16.]i|i 
Paradattanupalanani : 
ParadattftpahAreoa 
STadattaipnigbphalambhavet. 

[i«] [Une 17.]SvadattAxpparadatt&]pvft 
Toharetayaflondhar&m : 
8hafhtihirvva[iva]rBhaaahaiirfti^ 
[Une 18.]Vi9h^y«q[ijfcyatekriiiii^ 

[i4«] Imdiat^pnchdhliatichajqiid&llqi 

Eimidampachya[/tn0 19.]teshubhe : 

ShvaiP(a[ifi]aaqiwiTayi<riktaip 

EapAlenachiUgninA. 

[iM] Kimaxtthaii&vadakaLyAllifM 20.]Qi 
Chamnnaj^tpiliitatptvaya : 
BrahmasyaipBrfthina^iakyhetnuii 
H«Tayaiiitti[P2ate IX, Side 2, Une l.]harai|iUiy« i 
TefhAqipadaTajobhi[l]tyA 

[^^] [Une 2. JTmanidbannmaipohayeghBaipti 
Yechatataahakftripah : 
Eir&taMlechchha[h'n« 8.]Ohaiii4A]a 
GharmmakftTfttmajftstate . 

[!"] BahnbhiiTTafludhAbbiikta 

Rajabhi6Sa[2in0 4.]garftdibhi^ : 

Tasyayasyayadabhttmis 

Tasyatasyatadftphalaiii. 
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•£i«r| Stai&[2tn0 o.JnyoyaipdhariiimaBetiiniripAQilp 
EA]e]ttlep&Iiuuyy[ly]obhaTadbhi^ : 
[liiie 6.]SarvyAn0t&nbhAvijm]^p&rtd[Uh]iT6i|idiia 
BhftyoMiftyoyAchatelUTna[ltne 7.]chai|idia^. 

[*^] MadvaxpahajftYftiiyakalodbhayaT& 

Kak9hainttiyedhiuiiuna[Zine S.jmimaqmpp&la^: 
Te^h&mtmutyaipwHarirddadAtu 
8aq[iUnavriddhi[line 9.]i|ibhuvanAdhipatyazp. 

[i»] ShrlR&m&yaQaBhftrata 

P&r&ya^Ti[liN€ 10.]liitaTpttuiAkritmft ; 
Kavin&TimmaleyAchft 
Bye9eda]¥Lt&iiibr[nir]a[lMM 1 1 . jshAaananililrhitaip. 






Translation. 

May there be prosperity. Salutation to the illiutiioiu Bamflaaja. 

[ FtfTM 1.] May that Qod continae to protect the three worlds for ever, who has the spor- 
tive body of the boar, who nused up the earth oat of the ocean, on whose task the tortoise 
rests as the bolboas root of the lotos, from which the serpent rises as its flower-etalk, from 
which the elephants of the eight points of the compass expand as its leaves, on which 
Mount Mera rests as the primssval egg, of which the earth is the flower, over which the 
sky forms a canopy like a swarm of honey-bees. 

[2.] May the task of the sportive boar Hari protect you, as the umbrella-etick of which 
the earth is the umbrella and Hem&dri its terminal ornament. 

[3.] May the primssval boar protect you, who lifted up the dripping earth, wet with 
the abandant perspiration caused by the embrace of its affectionate husband's arms. 

[4.] Brahma, withLakfhml for his consort, is supreme; whose pastime is the creation, the 
preservation, the destruction, and the other processes of the earth ; who is the sole abode of 
all happiness, which is his very nature ; the greatest of all existences ; the enemy of all 
sin ; the one only god ; whose couch is the leaf of the banjran tree. 

[5.] When he perceived that souls were not distinguishable from irrational things, 
Hiropyagarbha sprang forth from the midst of tiie lotus which grew out of the navel of 
the beneficent Purufhottama. 

[6.] From PitAmahA sprang Atri ; from Atri, Indu ; from Indu, Budha ; from Budha, 
Purflrava ; from him, Ayu; from Ayu, Nahufha ; 

[7.] From Nahufha sprang Yayftti ; from Yayftti, Yadu the king ; and his race extended 
itself over the country sorrounding the city of DvftrakA. 

[S.] Some of his race, bom there, came to the EarpfctA oountry to visit their family-divi- 
nity Bamftramaoa, who is the ornament of the sommit of Yadngiri. 

[9.] When they saw the beauty of the country they were much pleased ; and they set- 
tled tiiere in the desirable city of Mahishtkia. 

[10.] One of these was Betta ChAma Bat, who was the wheat-flour miQ of his enemies. 
He acquired the additional distinguished title of Antembara Gap^. 

[11.] He had three sons. Hie first of them was king Timma Baja : and hisnext brother 
wasKrifhijui Bhtlpati. 

[12.] His younger brother was GhAma Kfipft) distingoished by every excellency of 
character. It was he who conquered Bema^i Venkata, BAma BAja's general, in battle. 

[13.] Hehadfour unrivalled sons, aU equally distinguished men. They aided him in his 
triumph, and were as his instroments in obtaining it. 

[14.] The eldest of them, the great king BAjAdhaza, thrashed the lord of KArugahaUi 
with the stinging stripes of a horse-whip on the field of battia when he was inflated with 
' the pride of pre-assured victory. 

[16.] He conquered TinimalaBAja, captured Shunmga-pattana, and sat on the throne 
there, and enjoyed the domiaion of tha whole land. 
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[16.] His younger brother was BetMaChftina Rftja, wlio afflicted hostile kings by his 
prowess, and by whom innumerable enemies were slain in rapid suooession on the battle- 
field, their wounds resembling the saGrifloial oord of the twioe-bom. 

[17.] Hisnext brother was Deva Rajendra : his younger brother was Ghenna BAja, as 
VifhQU was Jifhvu's. 

[IS.I This ShnDeraR&jendra, the protector of his people, had four sons, as Pankti- 
shyanoana had. 

[19.] The eldest of them was named Dodda Dera Raja. He certainly was BaghHuivaha, 
who was constantly senred by his younger brothers, obeying him through their affection- 
ate dei7otionto him. 

[20.] This Shu Doddft Dera Rftja was ▼irtuous, good tempered, fortunate, grateful, firm 
to his TOWS, benevolent, compassionate, and majestic : and the praise of his merits was 
spread abroad. 

[21.] The second of these was Ghikka Deva Bajendra : Kke TAkihmapa he devotedly 
senred his eldest brother in thought, word, and deed. 

[22.] The third, Deva R&ja Kfhitlndra, was pre-eminent, unequalled in his Tirtuous 
character, and the wiahing-tree of his neighbours. His younger brother, Mariya Deva 
EfhmApati, lartunate in his actions, and yeracious, cheerfully senred him, 

[23. ] This king was beneficent, a sea of compassion, able, a treasure-house of candour, and 
steadfast : while he ruled the earth, like R&ghava, there was universal happiness. 

[24.] His eldest brother was king Dodda Deva Btja. The famous Amrit&mbA was his 
wdl-matched principal wife. 

[26.] She bore to him CShikka Devendra and Kapthlrava Mahlpati, as 8lt& bore two sods 
to Rama, Kusha and Lava. 

[26.] The elder of these, Ghikka Devendra, was a good man, a hero, well educated in all 
the arts, generous, and famous as Upendra. 

[27.] The pre-eminence of the Lunar race, established by Kams&rftti, Yayftti, Yikrsnia, 
and other ancient worthies, was madestill more famous by his truly great virtues : Yieto- 
rious Prosperity became his virtuous spouse ; Shrl Ghikka Deva was the setf-choaeo 
husband of the virgin Fame. 

[28.] Lidu, the founder of this race, became emaciated by parting with his fifteen digits, 
one after the other : but this king waxed great, though he continually gave away the 
sixteen pzinoipal gifts, the gifts of things weighed against his own weight, and the rest of 
the great gifts described in that portion of Hemftdri's work which treats of gifts. 

[29.] This Vira Ghikka Devendra settled Brahma^s of distinguished families in Shn- 
xanga, Tadugiri, Anjanagiri, Eftnchi, Vlkfh&vana, the Setu, Shankhamukha, Darbhasha- 
yana, Shrl Eumbhagho^a, Kashi, Dvaiavatlpura, Jagannatha, and Prayftga. 

[80.] When Shn Yira Ghikka Deva R&ya the king was anxious for war, the prowess of 
the Mahratta Shambhu was brought to a stand-still, the hopes of Eutupa Shiih were vio- 
lently broken up, Basava of Ikkerl was confounded, and Ekokl was left without alliee : 
he hewed Dedojl in pieces ; and he cut off the limbs and the nose of Ghaitajl and Jasavat. 

[31.] While Ghikka Deva ruled the earth, the history of P^ithu became obsolete, the 
famous name of Nala melted away, Raghu*s greatness departed, and where was K&rtAnr- 
ya's fame P Where, too, could king Dillpa's glory rightly find a resting-place P 

[32.] Though this king had many honorable wives, his principal queen, Shn Deva- 
mftmba, had full possession of his heart ; even as Lak^hml had amongst the beautifnl wives 
of Rathftngapftpi. 

[33.] All the worlds, with their innumerable mouths, could not describe the vixtues of 
Shrl Devamambft : how, then, could the famous serpent with his limited mouths P 

[34.] Bom as the reward of the merits of the inhabitants of the earth, she is the dupli- 
oate body of Muiari's energy, or else his incarnate compassion : we must not i™*gwvt 
DevftmbA to be any thing else. 

[36.] King Ghikka Devendra ruled the kingdom for many years with this queen for 
his consort ; and aU the surrounding kings were conquered by him. Like the lord ol 
Lakfhmi, he was bom for the protection of the Brfthmaj^ the gods, his relatives, learned 
man of all kinds, and all who were dependent on him. 

[36.] To Shn Ghikka Deva, the crown-jewel of kings, Eanfhlravendra R&ja was bom of 
DevamAmbft, as a portion of Vifh^u. He is for ever glorious : for truthfulness, he was as 
RAmaohandra : in uprooting all his eneoiiosi hs was aa a mighty elq^hant : in the path ot 
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'viitae, he was as the full moon in its path taaang the stan : in the multitude of his good 
qualities, he was Yfldnvendra himself. 

[37.] Naiihari said within himself, " Ba^upati was bom of Eausalya, lovely as the full- 
faced moon ; and Mur&ri was bom of Devaki with a oountenance clear as the image in a 
mirror of polished crystal : as for me, 1 was bom of an unoouth pillar of stone." There, 
fore he was bom again, as the son of Devambft, with a face like a beautiful lotus. 

[38.] The daughter of Ambudhi is in the side-glanoe of his eye ; in his mouth is the full- 
flowing eloquence of V&k; in lus heart is the well-ilaTOured devotion to the lotus-feet of 
Vifh^u; in his powerful amis he embraces the earth ; in the palm of his hand there is 
always a gift ; on his lotus-feet always rests the radianoe of the jewels of the crowns of 
kings; his wealth is treasured up in the houses of the learned ; and his fiune has spread 
abroad throughout all worlds. 

[39.] King Ka^^hlrava Narasa BAj& sports as a lion, whose body is stained with the 
blood which oosed out of the necks of the furious elephants of his enemies when they rolled 
upon the ground. 

[40.] King Kauthlrava Narasa RAja is pre-eminent, a thirster after knowledge, a ^*} n 
in commanding all hostile kings, having a happy temper and a kind disposition 

[41.] the moon of the ocean of royal dynasties, a valiant man, whose heraldic crest is 
the earth-goddess united with the boar-incarnation, fearless on the battle-field, a modem 
VitAwlTR in female assemblages, 

[42.] the son of Chikka Beva B&ja, the cow of the gods which gnnts all desires the 
Mount Batnasanu of royal families, and the forest fire of hostile kings. 

[43.] Ka^thlravendra divided his kingdom into four parts : he gave the first part to 
the Brflhma^s, the second to the gods, the third for charities, and the fourth he retained 
for himself: and thus he protected the earth. 

[44.] While king Kavthlravendra ruled the earth there was abundance of suitable food 
throughout the land, and temples of the gods everywhere, a constant succession of reli- 
gious festivals, avenues of trees along all the roads, and watev-sheds for thirsty travel- 
lers. 

[45.] '^^lule he was supreme lord enthroned in the dty of the Western Banga-Baja 
while he laid the load of the universe at the lotus-feet of Shu NftiAyapa, while his feet 
were constantly lustrated upon the jewelled diadems of the kings who were his enemies 
and while he upheld the precepts of universal empire for the protection of the gods and the 
BrflLhma^s, 

[46.] King Ka^thliava's lawful wife was well known throughout the world by her 
name of OhAlvftjamAmba : she became illustrious by ministering to her husband's shadow 
as Slta did to B&ma's. * 

[47.] As Kri?h^ia, the lord of the Yadavas, was bom of Devaki by ShUra for the protec- 
tion of the earth, so of this queen a son was bom by Ka^fhlravendra, king Krifh^a-R&ja 
Ohikka Bevendra obtained at once great fame both from the crowds who then came to 
receive alms, and also from his enemies who were drawing near but fled away in tenor 
when they heard the sound of the great drum which announced the joyful tidings of his 
birth. 

[48. ] That same god Krifh^a whom Ohikka Beva Baja, the head of the family, worshipped 
with inward devotion and through the signet which he wore upon his flngor, was of his 
own benignity bom as his grandson : and therefore his &ther gave him the name of 
Krifh^a B&ja. 

[49.] Weknowthat Krifh^a K&ja is Haribythe conch-sheU, the discus, and the lotus 
which are distinctly seen on the pink palm of his hand, and by the association of the god- 
desses BamA and BhU with him. 

[60.] As he waxes large by the increase of its lovely digits, just as Cpfh^a Baja does 
by his increasing knowledge of the practical arts ; so are the worlds pervaded by his fame 
as they are by the beautiful moon-light. 

[61.] Kings worship the lotus feet of King Kyiffh^^ though he is buta child: do not 
the high hills reverently bow their heads at the approach of the rays of the rising sun P 

[62.] When king Shu KrifhpaBAja in his childhood, holding the hand of his nurse 
attempted to take his first few hesitating footsteps in the courtyard paved with glittering 
precious stones, kings put aside their dsmands for taxes, and they all abandoned their 
claim to royal rank : this was consistenr ; for opporition is the character of hostile 
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[68.] When the (OuldShrtKrifh^aBija, in wbose body the god Shrl Epfhpa gpoiiiTely 
dwells, played with toy elephants made of predoas stones, the sorroonding kings presented 
him with real elephants by hundreds of thousands with their own hands as royal off edngs. 
After that, how can he be called a childP 

[64.] The great marks of oharaeter which distinguished the great king Cfaikka DeTa 
B&ja — ^profound thought, veneration, understanding, sweetness of dispoidtion, devemess, 
kindness, firmness, determination, majesty, munificence, affection, and pleasant qpeedi, — 
all these we distinctly recognise here in king Kri|hQa Bftja. 

[65.] Rukmini is title ornament of Shrl Kn|h^?a Bftja's limbs ; Saty& is the speech of his 
lips ; and Baiftbhadra is his companion. All this is evident proof of the presenoe of the god 

[56.] He propitiates the Western BangakAnta ; he protects the families of his friends by 
means of continual temple-festivBls ; and he terrifies hostile kings. Thus ypfh??% B4ja 
has become Vibhlyhapa upon earth. 

[57.] He awakes at daybreak and fixes his thoughts on the feet of the beloved of g^wnaU^ 
and worshipping them with the recital of his thousand names, he makes the oblation of the 
sacrificial fire : and after he has made many gifts of money and cows to the BrAhmai^s, ho 
listens to the reading of the heroic poems and historical tales. 

[58.] The K&vezl has become a golden river through the pouring of water over gold in 
the numerous and constant gifts of Shxl Kpybpa B&ja in every quarter : all the worlds are 
adorned with the pndse of them. 

[69.] On account of Shn K|i9h^a Baja's resplendent ^ory, lotuses and water-lilies 
keep open by night and by day : and his enemies fiee from the forest in apprehension of an 
approaching confiagration. 

[60.] He whose gifts surpass those of the wishing-tree of the gods, whose wealth 
exceeds that of Indra, whose &me transcends that of the river of the gods, whose wisdom 
excels that of Bfihaspati, whose valour is to his enemies a more terrible fire than tiiat 
which proceeds from the central eye of SLapardin ; King Krifh^a Raja reigns right 
gloriously. 

[61.] While he is ruling the earth, the happiness, the prosperity, the predominanoe, 
and also the charities of the gods, the Brahmajjs, his own relations and friends, as well as 
those of his subjects, receive great increase. 

[62.] While king Shrl Kri^hpa B&ja — ^who is the stage manager of the beautiful drania 
in which the female performer dances by his direction over the jewelled crovms of all 
other kings — was performing the various kinds of charities, he had the desire, amongst 
other things, of forming a BrAhnumi settlement. 

[63.] The emperor of Kamataka sought out the most beautiful, fertile, and sacred 
places within his realm, and he then selected one of the best of these as suitable for tl»i« 
special charity. 

[64.] That spot is situated to the south-east of Shn-ranga-pattana, the city of the god 
of gods, the blissful Western Banga : 

[65.] That district is called the Kongu-mapjala, abounding in wealth and produce. 
There, at the distance of twice ten miles from the undivided stream of the K&vert, 

[66.] and nine times ten miles to the north-west of the original 8hrl-Banga, a sacred 
and healthful spot is situated. 

[67.] Here is the fortress called Shrl Shankhagiri-durga, which had fonnerly the name 
of Kunnatttkr. To the east of its eastern wall, which bears the name of Vijaya, 

[68.] in the open spaee at the foot of the hill, there is a temple of the god Kapardin. 
under the name of Soma^nfttha : and to the west of that temple there is a temple of the god 
6h&mgin, 

[69.] under the name of Vallabha-itja, the god of all the worlds. On the north side of 
this temple he built a neat BrfthmaQ sfareet with two rows of honses, 

[70.] with court-yards to each house, measuring forty feet in width and one hundred 
and twenty feet in length. 

[71.] He built a separate substantial house for each of the thirty-two shares of the 
endowment. 

[72.] Thus he happily settled the site of the Br&hmaQ settlement which he had longed 
to establish, on the saored northern bank of the two bathing tanks called B&ma and 
Lak|hmayi. 
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[78.] He also eftabliaked an endowment ralBoient for the maintenanoe of the Brthma^ 
families settled there, composed of a nnmber of shares of laad| consisting of fields, gardens, 
and other appnrtenanoes. 

[ 74. ] The district dependent on Shankha-giri is called £la-]mre-nA4Q)And the suKdistrict 
of PtkTvft4^«nfl4n is included in it. In this (sab-district), and dependent on the town of 
Hira^7a-p1un^ 

[75.] there are two viUages at the distance of three gavyfttis to the north-east, having 
beautiful mango groves and gardens : exceUent villages they are, producing nnlimiti^ 
orops of rice, sugarcane, and other fruits and grains. 

[76.] The first of them is Tftleytkr, which is also caUed KrifhQa-itJa-pura. The second 
is called Mflngutte-patti* These two villages 

[77.] yield together, year by year, money, grain, fmit, and the eight products of land 
in any quantity that may be'derired, by means of their crops and other produce. 

[78. ] The king divided each of these villages into thirty-two shares : and with these King 
Krifh^a Baja provided an annual income for the Br&hma^ proprietors of these shares. 

[79.] He called this Brahma9 settlement which he had thus himself established, by the 
name of Apratima-Kpghna-raja-pum : and he settled in it venerable Brfthmaps learned in 
the whole of the Vddas and the Yedftngas. 

[80.] Bamftyapa Tirumale Irya, having received the king's command, wrote this auspi- 
cious copper-plate grant relating to that Brahma^ settlement. 

[81.] Health.— When the year 1638 of the prosperous era of Shalivihana had passed 
away, and the autumn of the year Hemalambi was still current, on Tuesday the seventh 
day (rf the dark half of the month of Aahvini, under the constellation Adi^, and the ecliptic 
section Sadhya, and the astrological division Bhadra, which was a very auspicious and 
important day : — 

[82.] Sprung from the meritorious royal race of Tadu, which came from the city of 
Dvarati-nagara, a wishing^tree to those who seek alms, a small wiiiged-hiU to the assemblage 
of his enemies, 

[83.] the moon of the ocean of royal dynasties, a valiant man, whose heraldic crest is 
the Earth-goddeas united to the boaivincamatioD, fearless on the battle-field, a modem 
MiTKknVa in female assemblages, 

[84.] who bears the title of Birudantembaraganda to his royal enemies, as the monster 
two-headed bird to the elephants, to his enemies as an elephant to plantain-trees, 

[86.] who has the titles of Shrlmad R&j&dhirftja, Shn BhUpala-parameshvara, Praudha- 
prat&pa, Tlra, and Narapati, bom in the line of Atri, an ocean of moral excellencies, a 
disciple of the school of AshvaUyana, a pure Ef hatriya, a follower of the {tig Veda, 

[86.] the grandson of Chikka Beva Bftja, the true son of Ea^thlrava Naiasa Baja 
Shrl Vlra Kfiyhpa Baja, the prosperous, tiie wishing-tree of never-ceasing gifts, 

[87, 88.] reverentially sought out Brahma^s of the Shxl-Vaifh^^va, Madhva, and 
Advaita sects, thoroughly versed in the Vedas and the Vedftngas, well*«cquainted with the 
traditions of religion and law, learned in all the difierent branches of knowledge, cere- 
monially pure, of good families, householders, full of the true Brahmanical spirit, and of 
gentle disposition ; 

[89, 90.]' and he gave to all of these the two large, beautiful, and well populated villages 
of TftleyOr and Mflnguttepattif distributed into thirty-two shares, to form a suitable 
maintenance for their families, their well-defined bouiidaries being marked with stones 
bearing the figure of a dwarf. 

[91.] He made this donation in that spot which is sacred to the feet of the Western 
•pftTt gaaliAj which is called Shrl Bangapattapa, surrounded by a wall which is purified by 
the friction of the wavelets of the sin-cleansing river K&ven, 

[92.] in the presence of the god Bangesha happily reclining on the lord of snakes as 
his couch, accompanied by the two goddesses Shil and BhConl, with his feet cherished by 
the goddess Ram&. 

[93.] Familiar with the mode of bestowing gifts, he pronounced the words, <* For the 
love of god I give this land to the Brfthma^s." And he caused the selected Brfthmaps to 
draw near, belonging to various families, schools, and vedio sects, and bearing various 
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[94.] and when he had adorned them with nlk tnrbands, ear-rings, silken lower gar* 
ments, rings, cotton cloths, perfomes, and flowers, 

[96, 96.] Krishna B&jendra gave them these two villages, beautiful, and rich in all kinda 
of crops, together with their mines and all other land-appurtenanoes, having first of all 
made the oblation of water over gold and said, *' It is not mine, it is not mine ; may it be a 
gift to god." In this manner the king made the donation of these two villages dhtiibated 
into thbly-two shares.-- Wealth. 

[97.] The roll of the three generations of the proprietors of the BrAbnum settlement ol 
Shankha-giri, otherwise called Apratima-Krifhpa-raja-pura : — 

[98.] Here are written the names of those who received the thirty-two shares, together 
with the names, of their fathers and grandfathers, and their ancestral families, schooia, and 
vodic sects. 

[99.] Ayyavftrftrya, the son of Ramftnuja and grandson of NalUnpettarya, belonging to 
Shrivatsa, Apastamba, and the Ya|ur Veda, enjoyed two shares. 2. 

[100.] Tatarya, the son of Shrlnivasarya and grandson of Tirumale Tatacharya, of the 
Shathamarshana family, an Apastamba and Yajurvid, enjoyed one. 3. 

[101.] Krifhvayyang&r, the son of Annav&rya and grandson of Sheyhadrftrya, a Yajurvid 
of the school of Apastamba and bom in the Shrivatsa family, enjoyed one share. 4. 

[102.] TimmaleyachArya, the son of Tatayarya, the son of AnnAvarya, a Yajurvid 
belonging to Shilvatsa and Apastamba, two shares ; and his younger brother Emberumanar, 
one. 7. 

[103.] Timmapparya, the son of Vira Raghava, the son of Timmapparya, bom in the 
VadhCda family, a Yajurvid of the Apastamba school, enjoyed one share. 8. 

[104.] Appanaingftr, the son of Yenkatapati the Kaushika, the son of the Yajurvid Apa- 
nayyangar of the Apastamba school, enjoyed one ; and his younger brother Anantaxya, 
one. 10. 

[106.] Vengadattorvar, the son of Nllamegha Snri and grandson of Yengadattorvflr, a 
Yadhtkla Yajurvid of the Apastamba school, enjoyed one share here. 11. 

[106.] VenkatachArya, the son of Tirumaleyarya, the son of Bamaingftr, an Atreya Apa- 
stamba Yajurvid, enjoyed one share in it. 12. 

[107.] Lakfhmayya, the son of Tiruvenga}appa and grandson of Kotapalli Chidambararya, 
« Shrivatsa Apastamba Yaju^ha, was an enjoyer of one share. 13. 

[108.] Venkata Bhatta, the son of Koi^di Bhatta, the son of the Kochchilu Bahvpchs 
Ashvalayana, Yenkatapati Bhatta enjoyed a share in it. 14. 

[109.] Yira Raghav&rya, the son of Deva Kaja, the son of Ananta Naraya^a, a Yaju^ha 
and an Apastamba, was an enjoyer of one share in it. 16. 

[110.] Lak^hml Narayaoa, the son of Yenkateshvara, the son of Lakshml-N&rayapa, an 
Apastamba Yajurvid of the H&rita family, enjoyed one in it. 16. 

[111.] Rangaiyyangar, the son of Yaradarya, the son of the Eaushika Yenkata E[|ifh9&- 
rya, an Apastamba and a Yaifh^ava, enjoyed one share here. 17. 

[112.] Adi -Narayaoa Bhatta, the son of Yira Eaghava, the son of Keshava Bhatta, a Oaa- 
tama Bahvpcha Aflhvalftyana, enjoyed one share here. 18. 

[lis.] She^agiri, the son of Anantarya and grandson of AJakarflrya, an Atreya Apas- 
tamba Yajurvid, enjoyed one share. 19. 

[114.] Yaradaiyyangar, the son of Yenkatapati, the son of AnAvflrya, of the family of 
Kaushika, a Yajurvid Apastamba, enjoyed one share here in it. 20. 

[116.] Alaghi Shingyar, the son of AppaingAr and grandson of Appuvftrya, a Naidhmva- 
Kashyapa Apastamba, became a proprietor of one share in it. 21. 

[116.] YenkateshayyangAr, the son of Yira Raghava, the son of Yenkatapati, a Shrivatsa 
Apastamba Yajufha, enjoyed a share here. 22. 

[117.] Yenkatapati, the son of YaradArya, the son of Shrl Ramaingftr, a Yadhlda Apas- 
tamba Yajufha, was called a proprietor of one share in it. 23. 

[118.] TammappAchArya, the son of Niisimha Bhattft and grandson of Narafltmha 
Bhatta, a Kaushika Bahvpcha AshvalAyana, enjoyed one share here. 24. 

[119.] (}opAla, the son of Mannfir, the son of KrifhpArya, a Shrivatsa Yajurvid Apastam- 
ba, enjoyed one share here ; and his younger brother, Mannar, one. 26. 

[120.] The twice-bom KodapdaiyyangAr, the son of Ycnkatesha and grandson of Shzini* 
vAsArya, a BhAradvAja Apastamba Taittinya, enjoyed one share in it. 27. 
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[121.] Ananta Nftiftya^a, the son of Ishyara, the son of Mah&deya, an Apastamba of the 
iuoiily of Mudgala and a T&jufha, enjoyed a share in it. 28. 

[122.] Shingaraing&r, the son of K^hi^ingftr, the son of A^Q&vftrya, a Eau^tjli^Ta 
Y&ju^ha Apastamba, enjoyed one share here. 29. His younger brother, Tiru-Naraya^a, 
was a proprietor of one share in it. 30. 

[123. ] Nagam Bhatta, the son of GhoU Bhatta and grandson of Kumflra-sy&mi, an Ashva- 
Uyana Pratham&treya, ex^joyed one share here. 81. 

[124.] A]aghlya Shingyarayyangflx, the son of Gk>pala Erifhpa and grandson of Ramain- 
gar, an Atzeya Vaikhftnasa Yajufha, 'was a half-landholder here. 

[125.] Tirumaleyftiya, the son of Malakuniyayyangar and grandson of Tirumaleyarya, an 
Atveya VaikhAnasai enjoyed a half -share in it. 32. 

[126.] Thus these distinguished BrAhmaps became the proprietors of these thirty-two 
shares. These two villages which contained these thirty -two shares abounded also in the 
eight lajod-appurtenances. 

[127.] Here follows a full description of the four boundaries of the two villages belong- 
ing to tiiat Brahma9 settlement written in the vernacular language. 

[128.] The particulars of the boundary-stones marked with the figure of a dwarf, set 
up to remain for ever around the two villages of Tflieytu: and Mflnguttepattii which were 
granted with the oblation of water to the proprietors of the thirty-two shares in the 
Brahman settlement of Apratipia-Krish^a-r&ja-pura, situated on the rising ground to the 
east ol the comer of the hiU of Shankha-giri-durga. 

[129.] The particulars of the stones marked with a round seal bearing the figure of a 
dwarf, firmly set up on the boundaries of the four sides of the village of Ta^e^^tltr : — 

[130.] One dwarf -sealed stone is set up above the northern sluice of the Chandana tank 
to the east of this village of Tft^eyttr. One stone is tot up near the southern sluice of this 
tank. A stone is set up on the top of the rocks to the south of this. To the south of this 
there is a dwarf-seal on a boulder springing out of the ground on the south-eastern bound- 
ary of the village of Tft|eytur. 

[131.] To the west of this, a dwarf. seal is cut in the rock near the Margosa tree. To the 
west of this a stone is set up near the southern sluice of the Tft^eytu'u tank. To the south- 
east of this, a dwarf -sealed stone is set up on the black rock in t^e field called Bola-gupdi* 
To the south-east of this, a dwarf.seal is cut in the rock near the village pathway. To the 
south of this, a dwarf -seal is cut in the rock near the same village pathway. To the south 
of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up in the middle of the boundary of the villages of 
TaikuQ^a and Ta^eytkr near the fields belonging to the village servants. 

[132.] To the west of this, a stone is set up near the village pathway in the Yelachi tank 
which forms the boundary of Yaikupda* To the west of this, a dwarf -sealed stone is set 
up on the top of the black rock. In the angle to the north-west of this a dwarf-sealed 
stone is set up on the natural black rock of the Yalaohi tank near the village pathway. 
To the west of this, a stone is set up near the field called ** the field of the Yalachi tree.*' 
To the west of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up on the south-east side of the Bommana 
tank. 

[133.] To the north of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up to the east of the boundary of 
Ea^pancheri to the north of this Bommana tank. To the north of this, a dwarf-sealed 
stone is set up near the village pathway of Peripa^^, a hamlet of the village of GuQ41apatti 
belonging to Kappancheri. 

[134.] The particulars of the dwarf-sealed stones set up on the boundaries of the four 
sides of the village of M&nguttepatti : — 

[135.] A dwarf-sealed stone is set up near the village of Onti-periya-nallllr to the west 
of the tank of this village of M&nguttepa^ti. To the west of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is 
set up on the south-east of Mtde-R&mayya's field. In the angle to the west of this, a 
dwarf -sealed stone is set up near the Irugu)i tree on the pathway. 

[136.] To the north of this, a dwarf-seal is cut on the split rock called Shakkam-pAre to 
the east of the village of Palupatti* 

[137.] To the east of this, a dwari-sealed stone is set up in the waste-land through, 
which the tonnent flows. To the south-east of this, a dwarf -sealed stone is set up near thfr 
fig-tree. 
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[138.] To the south of this, a dwaH-aeal is cat on the rock near the rioe-fleld. 
east of this, a dwarf -sealed stone is set up to the north-east of the Yillage-watchmaal 
To the south of this, a dwarf-seal is out on an upright boulder to the west of Kod&hi 
To the south of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up upon the split rock in the field cj 
dama N&yakka. To the south of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up in the east of K(| 
Tftra's field. To the south of this, a dwarf-seal is cut on the half split rook in Appi 
ka*8 field. To the south-east of this, a dwarf-seal is cut on the top of a boulder a| 
village pathway. 

[139.] A dwarf -seal, together with the name of the Brfthma^ settlement, is out m\ 
top of the half-split black rock called Naxigu^ which stands near the weetem bt 
of the village of TAjeTturu. To the north of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up to A 
of Perum&l*8 field. To the north of this, a dwarf-sealed stone is set up by the dati| 
the west of the temple of the village goddess. 

[140.] In this manner thirty-four stones cut with a round dwarf-seal have been 
in order to define the boundaries of these two villages of T&leyUr and Mftnguttepattl 

[141.] All the shareholders of the thirty-two shares of this Brflhma^ settla! 
Apratima-Kfifhaa-r&ja-pura shall enjoy without any molestation as a tax-free ^j 
long as the moon and the sun endure, and while the earth and the sky continue, 
the generations of their sons and grandsons, respectively, the rice-fields, dry-graiil 
gardens, house-sites, land fit for house-sites, grazing lands, mango and other tree^ 
wells, water-channels, water-courses, dry lands, wet lands, old sites of ruined Bril 
houses, old sites of ruined Shudras' houses, weavers' house-taxes, tobacco-taxei^l 
taxes, tolls, produce-taxes, village-servants* taxes, plough-taxes, sheep-taxes, castil 
temple dues, king's dues, additional-crop taxes, together with all other villagt 
produce-taxes, and season-taxes, and sfl other proprietary rights accruing within w 
boundaries of the two villages of Ta^eytir, otherwise called Apratima-Kiifh^a-rflJI 
and MAnguttepa^ti* which are suirounded by the boundary stones marked with the 
seal set up along the boundaries above described. 

[142.] While aU these proprietors continue to enjoy these thirty-two shares, aJl 
and all common rights within the four boundaries of these two villages, together wi[ 
eight land-appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, water, stone, wood, 
profits, present profits, and contingent profits, and the proprietary dignities, coBJ 
with and properly accruing within the four bomidaries of these villages, shall belai| 
ever to these proprietors of the thirty -two shares. 

[143.] From henceforth these thirty-two shares shall be subject to all of the focal 
of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and exchange, which these proprietors ma]f| 
to make. 

[144.] Apratima Karapati Ylra Shxf Krifh^a Baja Odeyar of Mysore,^ who obtaij 
privilege of being the moon of thelight half -month which rejoiced the agitated 
of the milk-sea of ChalvftjamAmb&'s womb, Shrlman Mahftr&dhirftja, B&japaTam«| 
Praudha-pratftpa, lord of those who boast of their titles, who bears the crest of tho 
goddess with the boar, powerful of arm, a B&ma in war, exalter of the Y&dava race, 
in all the arts, emperor of Ean;^&taka, who gives away many gifts in the first | 
every day, the sole abode of heroism, anxious to protect those who oome to him for 
the ambrosia of whose constant praises adorns the many habitations of all worlds^ I 
power and glory have never received a check, the assemblages of whose nomeroi 
enemies are consumed like grasshoppers fallen into the fire of his glory acquired [ 
uplifted sword called Nandaka brandished in his terrible hand, whose chief pai 
to conquer his enemies, whose feet are lustrated with the rays of the preoious st 
the diadems of the surrounding kings dif&cult to restrain, the unrivalled hero 
universe, pre-eminent amongst heroeH, a hero above those who call themselves h{ 
heroes, the distinguished son of Kanthlrava Karasa R&ja Odcyar and grandson of 
Deva Raja Odeyar, who was the wishing- tree of the gods adorning the lofty smj 
the race of Atri, the wishing-gem of the gods adorning the beauty of the school of 
Ifcyai;^, famous as the aromatic and luscious fruit of the publication of the 9ig*^| 
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declared in the praeenoe of the lotus feet of the god Paahchixna Ranga-Nfttha who appeared 
in a visible f onn to Gautama, in the dty of Shri Banga^patta^a sitnated in the midst 
of the river Kaverl, that there shall be a perpetuation of the feast of food to BrAhma^s 
whieh farmed part of the preliminary marriage-ceremonies consisting of the oblation to 
the ancestors and obtaining the permission of the Br&hmaps to proceed with the per- 
formanoe of the marriage rites, on the occasion of his marriage with his eight wives, and 
as a proof of his devotion to Shxl TakphTnl Nftxaya^ whose red-lotus feet are ministered 
to by Shil Yishvak-sena : and he caused this oopper*plate land grant to be engraved, and 
signed his name to it with his own hand, and set his seal of the earth-goddess with the 
boar to it, proclaiming that this Brfthma^-settlement founded by him shall continue for 
e^er while the moon and the sun endure, free from all taxes : and with the libation of water 
over gold, in order to dedicate them to the god Kriyh^ta, he gave these two villages to the 
proprietors of the thirty-two shares in this Brahma9-settlement of Apratima^I^ri^hva-r&ja- 
pura belonging to various families, schools, and vedic sects, saying, '* From henceforth all 
these thirty -two proprietors, and their respective sons and grandsons in due succession, 
shall continue peaceably to enjoy all the above proprietary rights in these villages of 
TafeytUr and Hftnguttepatti for ever so long as the moon and the sun endure." 

[146.] Land given to Br&hmaps is sacred as the only sister of all the kings of the earth : 
it must neither be appropriated nor taxed by them. 

[146.] Between the making of a gift and maintaining it, the strict maintenance of it is 
superior to the act of giving : by making gifts men obtain the temporary heaven of Indra ; 
by preserving them they obtain a permanent place there. 

[147.] Double the reward of a man's own gift belongs to the maintenance of gifts made 
by others: by resuming a gift made by another, a man's own gift loses its reward, 

[148.] He who resumes land bestowed in gift either by himself or another is bom as a 
worm in dirt for sixty thousand years. 

[149.] Indra asked a C?hftijdftlft woman, *' Good woman, what is this that you are cook- 
ing p " << Dog's flesh moistened with spirituous liquor in a human skull, with the fuel of 
the funeral pile." 

[150.] *< Tell me, good woman, why you have covered it with leather." *< I have covered 
it with leather for fear of the dust of the feet of those who have caused the Brflhma^'s 
wealth or the Br&hma^'s land to be seised, or who have seized them themselves." 

[151.] They who destroy this charity, and they who help them to do so, are the children 
of the Eir&ta, the Mlechchha, the Cha94<^ cuad the Charmak&ra. 

[152.] Land has been enjoyed by many kings from Sagara downwards : whosesoever the 
land is at any time, his is its produce at that time. 

[153.] fi&machandra entreats all future longs, aaying, *' Let this charity be maintained 
by you from generation to generation ; it is a public bridge to heaven : 

[154.] ^y Hari give the kings who protect this charity, whether bom in my own line 
or in another family, increase of posterity and the empire of the world for ever." 

[155.] This copper-plate grant was written by the skilful poet, TirumaleyaohAiya^ 
whose professional occupation is to read the Shu Bam&ya^a and the Bharata. 
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This inscription traces the lineage of its donor from Bett* Ghftma Baja,^ whose unnamed 
ancestors are aaidto have descended through Yadu the king * and his pauranie progenitcnrs 
of the Lunar line, from the navel-bom offspring of supreme Brahma.' Hence the kings of 
Mysore claim to be of the heroic Y&dava race which has given so many dynasties of rulers 
to various parts of India from the days of the MahiL-Bhftrata downwards. 
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Much oonfuoon eafltB in tiie different aocoimte Off the early days of these kings: and the 
Tnnt^'»i« at pieaent available are not sofficient to reconcile their atatementa. The follow- 
ing pedigree ia conatnicted from the atatementa of the pieaent grant: — 

Betta Ch&ma B&t (▼• 10). 

I 



I ~^ I J 

Timma iUja (▼. 11). K^ifim Bhtlpati (t. 11). * Chftma Nppa (v. 12). 

I i ' i t . 

K&i&dhaxa (▼. U). Bettada Chama Bftja Dera Eftjendra (▼. 17), «/•« Chenna R*|« 
^ ^ (v. 16). Shn Deva R&jendia (V, 18). (y. 17)- 

! 

Do44a DevaR&ia (rv. 19, 20). Chikka Deva Deva Rftja Kshi- Mariya Deva 

= Amritamba (v. 24) B&jendra (v. 21). ttodra (v. 22). K?hmapati (v. 22). 

J 

Chikka Deva (v. 31), Ka^thirava Mahlpaii (▼. 26). 

a/uM Chikka Devendia (w. 25, 26, 86, 47), 

iUioi Chikka Deva HAJa (w. 42, 48, 64, 86), 

tUiat Chikka Deva R&ja 04eyar (v. 144), 

altoi 8hn Chikka Deva (w. 27, 36), 

«/uM Shn Chikka DevAdhipa (v. 27), 

alia$ Vlxa Chika Devendra (v. 29), 

alias Shrl Vlra Chika Deva BAya (▼. 30)=Devamftmba (w. 32, 36), aliasDeykakbk (▼. 84). 

Kavthlravendra Raja (w. 36, 43, 44, 47), 

aliat Eaathlrava Nansa B&ja (vv. 39, 40, 86, 144), 

alias Ea^thlrava (v. 46)=:Ch&lv&jamftml)& (v. 46). 

Erifh^a Raja (vv. 47 to 60, 64, 66, 60), 

alias Shn Erifh^ R&ja (vv. 52, 63, 66, 68, 69, 62, and aignatore), 

alias Shrl Vlra Epfhna B&ja (v. 86), 

oliM Krifhoa Bajendra (v. 96), 

alias Apratima Narapati Vlra Shrl Ep^h^a Bftja Oijieyar (y.144). 
Mr. Lewia Bice'a Mysore Tnseriptums include three other similar grants of the Mysore 
kings ; namely, one of Chikka Devendra,^ the grandfather of the donor of the present grants 
and two grants of the present donor himself,' the earlier of which is dated S.8. 1644, or six 
yean latOT than the pxesent g^^ant, and the second in S.S. 1646. These two grants corre- 
spond with each other down to the portion which gives their date : and, though the Tersea 
are sometimes transposed, and some of the verses are omitted and some of them replaced by 
others, those parts of th«r earlier portion which Mr. Bioe has translated, containing the 
pedigree, agree word for word with the present grant. 

Both of Epfh^a B&ja's grants trace his pedigree through the same ancestors up to Betta 
Chama BAt, ^ ^^^oes the present grant : and they contain no other name hetween him and 
Tadu.' The pedigree of Chikka Devendra*s grant contains only the names of his father 
and grandfather, who are, as in Erifh^a Baja's grants, said to he of the stock of Yadu the 
king, whose descent is traced here as there from the lotus-horn offspring of Vishnu through 
the chiefs of the Lunar raee :* and the verses which contain this pedigree are for the 
most part the same as the corresponding verses of Erifhpa Baja's grants,^ 

The only other sources at present known heeidee these grants, from which the lineage of 
the kings of Mysore can he gathered, are some unpuhliahed papers in the Mackenzie col- 
lection of manuscripts. Some of these were the sources used for the arrangement of the 



1 No. 167, p. 309, dated S.S. 1601. 

> No. 168, p. 311, and No. 169, p. 318. 

s Compare Mys. Inscr,^ pp. 311 to 314, with Teraes 10 to 47 of the present grant. 

« Mtfi' Inser., p. 309. 

* Compare ify«. /fw<v.,pp. 809, 310, with ream. 6 to 26 of the present inscription. 
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reigpis of fhese kings in Wilks' MitUryofMywre :> but their contents can be referred to in 
this oonntry ' only in the short notices of them in Wilson's and Taylor's Catalognes of that 
collection.' 

Wilks' pedigree of the Mysore dynasty commences with the romantic marriage of the 
Tadava prince Yijaya, an adventoroos y«ung courtier of Vijayanagara, with the daughter 
of the chief of Hadana.* This adventure probably forms the subject of some Ganarese 
ballad : it is not mentioned in any of the historical documents referred to above. Wilks 
introduces another name,* a descendant of Vijaya though of an unknown relationship, in 
the romantic period of his annals ; but his historical series of kings conmiences, as in these 
inscriptions, with Betad Cham B&j,* the chief who partitioned his territory between his 
three sons. 

Mr. L. B. Bowring*s series,^ which Mr. Lewis Rice also has adopted from him,^ difEers 
considerably from Wilks' in the early portion of the pedigree, both in the names of the chiefe 
and in their dates. In another pedigree, which has been inserted m one of the Blue Books on 
Mysore,' Mr. Bo wring has adopts Wilks* names and dates. His later pedigree, on the 
other hand, is supported by one of the Mackenzie manuscripts,^^ which exhibits the follow- 
ing suooession down to the time of the partition : — 

" Betta Vadiyar \tU\ 
Chamaraja Vadiyar, son of Tadu. 
Timmaraja Vadiyar, son of Betta Vadiyar. 
His son Hiriya Chamarasa Vadiyar. 
He had three sons, 1. Timmaraja Vadiyar. 

2. Krishna Raja Vadiyar. 

3. Bola Chamarasa Vadiyar." 

The work from which this quotation is made appears to be the book referred to by Wilks 
as his chief authority ;^' but judging by the pedigprees derived from different copies of the 
translation of it by Wilson ^' and Taylor,^' the versions appear to differ materially from 
each other. The succession down to the time of the partition which is given in Mr. 
Taylor's copy is for the present hopelessly at variance with the other series. 

From Betfid Cham Raj of Wilks, or Betta Ch&ma R&t of the Inscriptions, down to the 
time of the present inscription the Usts differ greatly from each other, even after allowing 
for their evident omissions and for alternative names of the kings, both in their relation- 
shipe and their successions. A comparison of the pedigrees given below will show that the 
present grant contains those kings alone who were the direct ancestors of its donor ; 
namely, the deeoendants of Chama R&ja the Bald, who received Mysore at the partition, 
through Muppin Deoraj, the youngest of his three sons. In moot of these pedigprees 
Muppin Deoraj, who is the same as Deva R&jendra of the present grant, has four sons : 
but while Wilks' and Bowring's pedigrees give the name of only one of them. Dud 
Bevaiya,^^ or Dodda Deoraj,^ and apparently make him the youngest of the four, the pre- 
sent giant makes him the eldest of them ; and it also makes his youngest brother, Mariya 
Deva, his successor on the throne, this reign being altogether excluded by Wilks and 
Bowring. Mariya Deva's succession is recognized by one of the Mackenzie manuscripts ; ^* 
it assigns a reign of eight years to him. 

* Wilks* ify*., Pref ., p. x, xiv. 

* It is very desirable that a selection of the historical papers of the Mackenzie collection 
now in the India Office should be published. 

* Wilson's I>99er. Catal., ii. 42 to 46; Taylor's Catal, Sais,, i. 488, 611, 636, 643, 644, 646, 
647, 664 ; ii. 682 ; iii. 38, 234, 241, 636, 637, 661, 663, 668, 707. See also Wilks' Mya,, 
Pref., pp. xiv, xv, xvi. 

* Wilks' ify»., i. 32, 33. » Ibid., p. 33. • Ibid, p. 34. 
^ Eastern JExperieneetf p. 182. * Gazetteer ofMyeore, i. 240. 

* Houte of Commons Metum : East India (Mvsore Govenmient), 14th August 1878. 
» Wilson's Cat., ii. 44. " See Taylor's Cai,, iii. 636, 662. 

» Cat., ii. 44. ^ Cat., iii. 661. 

i« Wilks* Mys., i. 66. ^ Blue Book, p. 40 ; Sastem Sxperisiseea, p. 182. 

>' Taylor*s Cat., iii. 661. See Pedigree No. 3, below, and also Pedigree No. 7. 
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It would be a hopeless task to attempt to reoondle the many impoiiaat diyergaustes of 
these lists with the veiy scanty, and undigested, and sometimes apparently erroneons 
materials which are at present available ; ^ for the present purpose it may sufBice to gather 
together the different forms of the pedigree of the Mysore kings from Be^ta CShftma Baja 
down to the donor of the present insoription as they are presented by the vanoos authori- 
ties. 

F^iigrm No» 1 ; ooafltnicted from Wilks' M^9wr$ : — 



Appen Tim Baj (i. 84). 



Betad Cham Baj (Wilks, i. 84). 



Kishen Baj (i. 84). 



i Bole (i 



Betad Cham Baj Wadeyar 
Baj Wadeyar (i. 36). 



Cham Baj Bole (L 84). 



(i. 36, 48). 
I 



f 



Muppin Deo Baj P Heere Cham Baj (i. 36) 
(i. 66). 



Oanty Bera Narsa Baj 
Nazsa Baj (i. 46). 
(L 48). I 

Cham Baj 
(i. 46). 



Five 

other 

sons 

(i. 4£). 



postnumoua Dud Devaiya Two sons Dug 



(i. 47). 



A posthumona Dud Devaiya Two sons Dud Deo 

son (1.46). (i. 66}. (i 66). Baj 

Immaaee Baj I (1. 66.) 

GhiokDeoBaj 
(1. 66, 87). 

Canty Beva Baj 
(i. 224). 

Dud Kishen Baj 
(i. 226). 



Ho, 2 ; constmcted from Wilson's Oa.tok9M$^ ii. 46 : — 

Bettatha Chamarasa Vadiyar. 



Timma B&ja T. Krishna Bftja T. 



(1st wife) Vxryamma =r Bola Chamaiaaa V. ^t 
I (2nd wife) Demayamma. 



I 



I I r \~ 

(1st wife) =s Bftja Tadiyar = (2nd wife). . Bettada Devappa Chama Bftj* Y. 

I I Chamarasa Y. Bftja Y. 

I - J I I 

Naxasa Bftja Y. Emmudi Bftja Y. Kantmrava Doda Deva 

LNarasa Bftja Y. Bftja Y. 
jaY. - 



Chama 



Chikka Deva Bftja Y. 

I 
KanthlravaNarasa Bftja Y. 

I 
Krishna Bftja Yadiyar. 



No. 8 ; constructed from the Bev. W. Taylor's OaUlogm^ iii. 661 :— 

Apparar [tie] Timma Baja IJdiyar. 

Aruberula Chama Bftja IJdiyar. 

I 



1 It is much to be wished that the papers upon this dynasty in the manuscript Tolumes 
of the Haokensie collection now in the India Office library, should be printed in full under 
competent editorship : until this is done no further progress is likely to be made in the 
investigation of thia portion of the history of Southern India. 
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Bevanya Ghama fiaja XJdiyar. 

Knahiia TJdijrar. 

Ohola [sie] Ghftmanaa Baja Udlyar. 

Hari Ghama B^ja Udiyar. 

Baja Udiyar. 

I 
Bettada Baja Deva Udiyar. 

I 
Mutaca Baja Deva Udiyar. 

I 
Chinna Deva Baja Udiyar. 

I 

Naaja Biua Udiyar. 

Bettadavaoavar. 
Tmmadi Baja Udiyar. 

Bettada Chamaraja Udiyar. 

I 
Chama Baja Udiyar. 

Kaathirava Maiaaa Baja. 

Dodda Dora Baja Udiyar. liari Deva Baja Udiyar. 

Deva Baja Udiyar. 

I 

Chicka Baja Deva Udiyar. 

I 
Kanthirava Narasu Baja Udiyar. 

I 
Krishna Baja Udiyar.^ 



No. 4 ; extracted from Mr. L. Bowring's pedigree aooompanying hia Beport to the 
Secretary to the Govenunent of India, 7th April 1868, published in the Betum to the 
House of Commons, No. 386, 14th August 1878, page 40 : — 

Bettada Chamra j . 

I 



Appana Timmaraj. Eishanraj. Ghamraj BoL 

I I I 

I I I I 

2. Bettada Gham- 8. Baj Wodiar. 1. Hira Chamraj Muppin Deoraj. 

rajWodiar. \ Wodiar. | 

6. Kantirai. Karsa Other sons. 6. Emmadi Three boos. 7. Dodda 

raj. raj. Deoraj. 

4. Ghamraj. 8. Ghikka 

Deoiaj. 

^ I. 

9. Eantirai. 

I 
10. Dodda 

Erishnaraj. 



^ It seems probable that this doonmant has been mivead. 
VOL. n. 67 
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No. 6 ; extracted from Mr. L. Bowring's pedigree in his JBoitem Bxperimeet (A.D. 
1871), page 182 :— 

y. Bettada Ghtnoaj. 

VI. AppanaTimmaraj. Krishnaraj. VIL Cli&mrai Bol. 

I ! 

Bettada Wodiar. Vm. Bettada W. K. Ba] W. Mnppin Deor&j. 

I I I 

XU. Kantini. Narea Three XI. Emma- Three XIII. Dodda 

raj. 80I11I. diraj. sons. Deoraj. 

X. Ohamraj. XIY. Chikka Deoraj. 

(Some accoants make 
him a cousin of Dodda 
Deoraj). 

XV. Kantuai 2nd. 

XVI. Dodda Krishnaraj. 



No, 6 ; conatructed from Chikka Deva's Grant in Rice's Mysore Inseriptions h — 

Deva Baja Mahipati. 



Doddft De?a Baja = Amrit&mha. Three other sons, not named. 

CShikka Devendra. Kanthlrava Mahipati. 



No, 7 ; constructed from Kpfh^ia Baja's grant in Rice's Mfwre Iiueription* ' : — 

Betta Ghama Rat. 
I 



Timma Raja Mahipati. Krifh^a Bhtipati. Ghama Nripa. 
Bajadharadhiraja. Bettada Chama Raja. Deva Rajendra. Ghama Raja. 

1 i i I 

Do44a Deva Raja » Amritamha. Chikka Deva Rajendra. Deva Raja. Mariya Deva. 

Chikka Deva Raja = Devamamha. Kanthlrava Mahipati. 
Kanthlrava Raja » Ghelvajamamba. 
Kpyhpa Baja » Devajamma. 



The villages of T&}eyttr and Manguttepatti conveyed by this grant still exist. They 
are situated not far from the Macdonald Choultry Station of the Madras Railway, about 
halfway between Salem and ShankaridrOg : their position may be traced on Map No. 
61 of the Oreat Survey by the group of names there spelt " Taulaoor/' " Vyooondum,** and 
*' Gundalapolliam.'' ' lliey are at present Gh>vemment villages. 

1 No. 167, page 309. < No. 168, page 311. 

> See verses 132, 133 of the inscription. 
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The grant here made of them oonsisted of tlie land, flelds, gardens,^ mineci, and all land- 
appnrtenancoB ' bQloaging to tham. These are more fully deeoribed later on ; > namely, 
** xioe*field8, dry-grain fielda, gardens, honse-aites, land fit for house-eites, grasing-landB, 
mango and other trees, tanks, wells, water-channels, water-oonrses, dry lands, wet lands, 
old sitea," and certain taxes specified below, ^* mines, hidden treasures, water, stone, wood, 
profits, and the proprietary dignities connected with and properly arising within the four 
boundaries of tiieee Tillages." Kriffhpa B&ja thus granted ereiy conceiyable proprietary 
right oonnected with these villages : ^ and that which he so granted has this amount of 
historical interest, that it so plainly shows the nature and extent of the connection of the 
Grown with the land in the district of Salem at the commencement of the eighteenth 
oentnry ; — the Grown was absolute proprietor of the land, with all the timber and all the 
water running or standing upon it, and the rooks with their watern^prings and their mineral 
treasures, and all that was hidden beneath its surface. 

The nature and extent of the taxation of the district of Salem at that time are similarly 
indicated by the list given in the Hist verse; namely, " weavers' house-taxes, tobacco 
taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village-servants' taxes, plough taxes, sheep taxes, 
caste fines, temple dues, king's dues, additional-crop taxes, together with aU other village 
taxes, produce taxes, and season taxes," whatever these last may have been. All these 
taxes ' formed part of the Grown revenue, and were assigned by the Grown to the donees 
of this Brahmanical gift. 



Vn.— DEED OP SALE OP LAND AT TlTlPUEA, A.D. 1714. 

Deseriptian. 

Plate. — ^This inscription is written on a single sheet of copper 16( inches to 16 inohea 
long and 9| inches to 10 inches wide. It has a projecting unpieroed ear in the middle of 
one of its narrower sides. 

Inaeription, — The writing occupies both sides of the plate, and runs from the ear-bearing 
narrower side along the length of the plate. 

Language and Charaeter, — It is written in the modem Ganarese language and character. 
All but five of the names of the attesting witnesses are also written in Ganarese ; foar of 
the exceptions being in the Ghuntha character, and the fifth in modem Tamil. 

Furport. -^It is a deed of sale of a piece of land on which a temple to Samba SadA-ffliiva 
had been recently built, together with the sites for five houses in the agxahftram, and a 
flower garden lying between the temple and the neighbouring stream, for twenty pieces 
of gold called Bfadhura-Gk>pAlii-chakra-varahas. The vendors were the whole village 
conmiunity of the agrah&ra : and the purchaser was a Br&hman named Ghanna Bajaiyya. 
It is dated the 13th of the first half of the month Jyefh^ha, S.& 1686. 

lyansliteratian, 

8va8tiShnvije[a]yftbhyudaya Shalivahanashakavamyhaipgatu 1696 neyaKalyabdazngalis 
4816 neyameUnaparivartamftnaJayanftmasaTTivatsaradaJF[Jy]eyht[th]aahuclh[ddh]al3 St[th] 
iravtraSv&ti[l]nakfhatraVarri[rl ]yflip[ njnAmayogaYavikkaranaktk^daylshubhadinadalliB 
hxlmadIUjadhirajaR&japarame8hvaraBAjamArtiip^Praudhapratapabirr[r]udeipteip 
m jadharanlvara[ a jhamkaT ApiatJmaMahidktatjKrifhnalUjaVa^eyaraiyanavimi abH'Riapgii 

patpadalliHt[th]iraratnasiipbv[h]iflanarft^haragiprid[th]vi[l]8a4ib[m]ra3yaip^ 
MahAsvamiyavaraA}uvikegesaluvaKu]p[i|i inM^t«fM20«»r]muit£tt]«ruya)agarBna^inalluGherama 
ip4al&da8hAlyada8i[l]megedieridaMagadhamamdalainalenA^idaBe|u[u]r^ 
atapuiukkepratinAmavadaShrl JUma8amudravembasarnun«ip[ip r«ibfiMfaii<]nyaagiahAradall 



1 Verse 78. • Verse 96. > Verses 141, 142.. 

* A comparison of the proprietary rights here assigned with those which were sold by 
the town community of Tat&pura in the next inscription will illustrate this*. 
» See Wilks' iiytort, i. 208 to 205, and note on pp. 204. 206. 
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iyiTOvanftnigotoaninftro[ft]tranftnll»hftlrtiftdhyt|NikBili<lM^ rt d m dmt JaimaiA 

janRipgaJftin[ifl r^rf wiM toii / JmmShif Vataagot ni A piwfaiipb Mtttm YaJTMh[Bhah3l khi 4l hy ayanapa 
rar«daTftyu[ t. jraBasavaJUjaiyyanaTaropaatiiiarftdaCJhMpTiiilUjaiyyaiia 
naBaJaiyyanayarigebareyaaikot[tt]>fa>yadiiaanalaan» 
flryil3ajiarvaniaiyi[qi r#iiiiiiAm<]nyftgrahllTada11ia«hefhamahajaTiarpg^ 
[m r< rft iiirffl> tf ]hnutT>«tn7ig ep C U rvaiiadige| Mt «h c lia[i] ini^ 

daahrq^igedak|hipayiaaadhye[ a 3da]tifl<iipba8adft8hiv8vimlya^anid«vaad[ th ]liiavaiii[l]vtt 
kattuitabhtmuyuTld0¥aflcl[th] liiak6paahefaa[t] mai»ta[a]Wiiidahiindem«aTayigebi[l]digepa 
8hoha[i] iiiaYagiaitaiaahie9iyall]ayidiimT68lianakeiiqit&^ redmtdmuyamylAtiv 

aid[th]aiiakedakfhi:9abnqi[qL r i rf wi irfw i f JhinavigtQTiy ayO rvadikaadiyi gidakfhivap t J^ 
nadipaiT[r]iyaifttfaganiptftdahnv[ w JiiiatotadabhlUiuyaaahlimiiigekxayama^ikott^ 
](i&Tidak6ubhaytamiiati7Agiinadh7ast[ th ]apaiikaljtttavigiTiiirfM*iiayigtiifaayBinaidyaM 

TeGk)p&lachakiaga 20 6oO ak^ha[a]radaUnGoprtaohftkmyip[pp]attavaraliavain[m rtdun- 

mmfliWi yiit Agftdnko ip4nylhhftmiyaiiimig«kr RyakekQ|[ tt]fl^*dakarapaylbht>iniya11iTimtadan 

idlimikfM[e]paja]atanq)afhA9aflh[8]idb[ddh]aaAdhyai^^ 

[2|i rerfiiii<fcwi<]nnTi>ohaipdT*rka<ithah[y]iyagiyldevagt[th]anakm 

DaBfttraDinaahakbad[dh]3^pakai^a8hrlBAmaiiaTTiodradaaHh€fhavidyai^ rtduHdatWjpitLtL 

fljfiTiftTC*1*T[™ r«(liMufofi<]imiiShilVatflagotraApa«tai|ibh[b]as&1x^ 

ya[ dhyaya ]napararadaTayfliTiBaaavaRajaiyyapavajmpantrartdaC?haipna1^^ 

traradaChaipiuJGULjaif3raiiavarigebazaBikot[tt]aknyatii^ AahefhaTid 

vam[n]malLajanaipga}aaniimati3^alHylflhy[^]aaaxiabaradftt^ 

raIUyaeUTt[T]iinmaTULyappaim. Tt[T]iddidatoYimigoqi^adaYal]appacharimagaChaiftdrt, 

cfaflri. Kone^yavxAla. A]agajrapayaYTAlu. UpeqidTa Somayajnlayxalu. Yag|j]iia Rama 

Di[l]k9ha[i]taluvTala SadAohiva Di[l]kBha[i]taluvTalu. N&iava Somayadalavrfia. Ve- 

^^TtiiRtp BAma BhaUv. Darbha Bubft Bhafla. Sbxl Kni[ri]fb9a JoByaln. Shxl Vein- 

katapati. Vei|ikat<^ Kra[ii]fh9a Shtstralv. FSqma Soonaytjala. Giiqitfa[ti]ni Qtumvayya. 

Rttna Kri[|i]vh9aya. Pati^aiyi Tinimalaya. flhaipkarayyan> Bam& Joilyaia. Bheyhagm 

Shftfltira. Shiipgaxftohariyyara. Shuppayan. Konetaiyya. 

Ik'anslatkn. 

Health and Wealth.— On Satmday the thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jyeyh^, while the year Jaya was atill carrent, and the year 1636 of the era of the 
increaaingly viotoriona Shftlivahana, corresponding with the year 481 6 of the Kali era, 
having been completed, duxingthe oonstellation Syfttx, and nnder the astrological divisiim 
Yailyftn and the Imiar half-day Vaoik,-— on this auspioioaB day, while Shrlmad Baj&dhiiaja 
Bftjaparameshvara, Bajamiitanda Pran^lhapnit&pa, the conqueror of those who claimed to 
possess titles of royalty, whose standard bore the image of the Earth-goddess combined 
with the Boar, the unrivalled Kpfbga Baja Vat^eyar of Mysore, was ruling the earth, 
whose firmly established jewelled throne was at Shnrangapatta^ ; the form of the deed 
of sale whidi the whole of the learned townspeople belonging to Tarions tribal lamilieSy 
religious schools, and Vedic divisions, residing in the tax-free Brahma^ settlement of Ytti- 
puia, otherwise celled Shxl Bftma-ssmudra, situated in the district of Beltnr in the hiU- 
country of I£agadha-mai?ja1a, forming part of the district of Salem (Shalya) in Chera- 
yna^ij aia- j BOW belonging to the district of KunnattQr-yala-gara-natn, within the dominions 
of the abovenamed great lord, have cansed to be written and to be given to Ghanna 
Aftjaiyyan, son of Ohanna BAjaiyyan, and grandson of Tftyttr Basava Bajaiyyan, of the 
Shnvatia BrAhmanioal Ismily, and the religious school of Apastamba, and attached to the 
study of the Yajur-veda, is as foUows : — Whereas we have sold to you the piece of land 
situated in the space to the east of the vacant sites for Brfthma^s* houses, tathe west of the 
river, to the north of the southern row of houses, and to the south of the row of houses on 
the northern side of the street, in the above named tax-free Br&hma^ village called Shn 
Bama-samudra, which is now the oonmian property of the whole commtmity, and on which 
a temple dedicated to S&mba Sada Shiva has boon erected ; and also the piece of land suffi- 
cient for five houses, situated in the northern side of the street to the west of the processianal 
roadway behind the western wall of the above temple ; together with the piece of land 
forming a flower-garden, situated to the south of the above temple, extending from the 
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eaatem boundary of the ^acftnt houm-ntes as far m the river on the Bonthem nde : — And 
whereas we have sold to you this land, and haye received from your hands in ready-money 
in a ringpLe hag, after it had been examined and approved of by the Koma^t^ money-dealer 
Yenkateahan, the sum of twenty pagodas of the coin called liadhora-Gopala-chakra, which 
had been settled as its price by an umpire appointed for that purpose with the concurrence 
of both parties: — ^This copper-plat-e deed of sale has been caused to be written and 
delivered to Ghanna Kajaiyyan, the son of Ohanna Rftjaiyyiui, and grandson of Tayur 
Basava R&jaiyyan, of the ^ulvatsa BrAhmanical tribe, and the school of Apastamba, and a 
student of the Tajnr-veda, by the whole learned town-«ommunity of 8hn fiama-samudra , 
belonging to various BrAhmanical tribes, schools, and vedic divisions, so that the eight 
Isnd-appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasures, water, trees, rocks, and the present, 
future, and contingent profits existing in this land, together with the proprietary honours, 
may be for the benefit of this temple so long as the moon and sun endure. This deed was 
written with the consent of the whole learned town-community by the scribe Timma 
R&yappan, the son of BAyipetta Bangappayyan. It was engraved by ChandrftchAri, the 
son of Inugopda YaHappachari. 

The signature of Konetaiya. The signature of AJagarapaiya. The signature of Upen- 
dra Soma3rftjulu. The signature of Yajna Bftma Dik^hitalu. The signature of Sadashiva 
Dikfhitalu. The signature of Naanapa Soxpay&dulu. Yed&rthaip Bftma Bhatlu. Darbha 
8uba Bhaflu. Shn Kpfhpa Josyalu. Shn Yenkatapati. Yenkata Kpfh^a ShAstralu. 
Pimna Somayftjalu. Ghuptfiru Guruvayya. Biima Kpfh^aya. Pa^Qam Tirumalaya. 

[l%m foUow in OrantKa lettert: — ^] Shaxpkarayyan. BSma Josiyar. Shefhagiri 
Shflstira. ShimgarftchAriyyat. 

ll%en in Tamil Itttert : — ] Shuppayan. 

[Then in Canarese lettert :— ] Konetaiyya. 

£$marki. 

Yat&pura is a village on the Yellftr river in the Attfir T&luk of the Salem District, about 
seventeen miles east of the town of Salem.^ Its situation is in the heart of the Tami][ 
country, and it is therefore remarkable that this deed of sale by the Br&hnum community 
of the village should have been written in the Canarese language. This language was 
evidently, from the circumstance of its being used for this purpose, their own vernacular 
tongue : and this fact leads to the inference that this was a colony of Oanarese Brfthmaps 
settled in this place. The names of the purchaser and his father and the scribe, " Ghanna" 
and ''Timma,^' confirm this inference, as they are Canarese names. The names of the 
witnesses to the deed are in nine instances Telugu forms of Brfthmaps* names ; in five 
other instances, perhaps in six, they are Canarese forms ; and in the five Grantha and 
TamQ subscriptions they are forms which are peculiar to Tami][ Brfthma^s. Whether these 
witnesses were inhabitants of Y&t&pura or not does not appear: if they were of the town 
conununity, the colony was a very mixed one. It was apparently a similar colony to that 
which Krifhoa B&ja planted at Shankhagiri as shown in the preceding inscription. The 
new Shaiva temple just completed at this time in the AgrahAra by Channa BAjaiyyan is 
suggestive of the very recent establishment of the colony here : and as the incorporation 
of the district of Salem with the Mysore territory was made in the reign of Kpfhpa BAja's 
gnmd&ther about five and twenty years' before the date of the present deed of sale, the 
settlement of this colony probably took place about that time as a result of the conquest. 

The currency of Mysore had apparently not been introduced into this newly-acquired 
territory at this time ; for the price of the present purchase was paid in Madura pagodas, 
a coin which remained as a reminiscence of the rule of the Madura NAyakkas in this 
district haU a century before the date of this sale.' 

This deed states that TacApura was in the Chera-maQ^ala : &ud it may be worth while 
to inquire what the value of this statement may be, forasmuch as this is the only anthen- 



^t is written Yaetapoor on Map 79 of the Great Survey. 

* See Wilks' Mysore, i. 93. 

* See vol. i. 47, 48, of this Manual. 
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tic document which I have hitiMvto^net with in ^Hiioh the district of Salem ie aeid to f onn 
partofChera. 

The Bitaatioa of T&tftpnram ia thus deeoribed in the deed : — *^atiiated in the diatriGt of 
Be|ftr in the hill country of Magadha-mavdAl^ f oiming part of the disMct of Salem in 
Chera-ma^ijala, now belonging to the district of KannattQ]>ya)a*gaEm-nMn," fto. It is to 
be obserred that the hilly region in the neighbourhood of Attftr, forming the bamer which 
divides the districts of South Aroot and Salem, is here called ** <Atf Afi^>«0«n<fy 0/ MAOAni^^ 
Now ICagadha is the name of a well-knownkingdom of Ancient India, lying ontheQaagea 
around ^tna : and as no part of Sonthem India formed part of that kingdom, it is very 
apparent that the introduction of its name here was a men &ncy of the scribe. The 
similar statement that the district of Salem was in Chera-nuu^dala, here irtunding by the 
side of that fancy, thus lies open to the same conclnsion ; and, in my opinion, it must be 
equally summarily rejected. 

Since my **Sketbh of the Ancient History of Salem" was printed, I have had an opportn- 
oity during a hurried visit to London to consult the translation of the Komgu Ckronide in 
the India Office Library on which Professor Dowson founded his article in the Journal of 
the Boyal Astatic Society,^ with the object of tmcing the grounds on which he based his 
identification of the Kongu kingdom with the Qhera kingdom. The result of a very careful 
examination has been to satisfy me that the assumed identification receives no support 
whatever from this document ; and that this translation itself confutes that identification. 
The portion of the ChronicU which Mr. Dowson has used is its first half. The name 
<« Kongu," there written ** Conga," occurs very frequently in this portion,' as it also does 
in the subsequent portions, but the name ** CSiera " does not occur once in this earlier 
portion in any connection whatever. In four of the six instances in which Mr. Dowson uses 
the name ** Ghera " in his analysts, he has substituted that name for the word '< Oonga " in 
the document which he was summarising : and in the two other instances,* the phrases in 
which he uses that name are not in the document, but are Mr. Dowson's own.^ 

In the course of my search for the above translation, in which the Deputy librarian 
very kindly assisted me, I met first of all with another inferior and somewhat later trans- 
lation of the Kongu OhronieU : it had, however, internal evidence that it was not the docu- 
ment used by Professor Dowson. This translation also, like the other, has the name ' ' Conga* ' 
throughout these passages, and never *' Chera." 

In the volume containing that later translation I met with the following passage in a 
subsequent paper headed " Eteplies of the Br&mins residing at Sreemngnm and Trichanopoly 
to certain historical queries," which I quote here for whatever it may be worth:— 
'< Question 9. Many histories of the Ghara Rajas are mentioned, but not plainly [:] what 

was their residence. Answer 9 The Town of the Chara Rajas approve in Coyembatore 

in the west of Matocary ChiUandy Govil » East Convoy (a pass) [:] as far as the Valiyai^is 
called Chara Dasom— otherwise named Conka Dasom." This qn estion and its reply suggest 
the remark that when these papers were being written for Colonel Mackenzie, Uie name 
*^ Chera " had passed out of local memory, except in the hackneyed phrase *' Cho|a-Chera- 
Pa9d7ft*" ^ which some vague idea of the ancient topographical distribution of the sonthem 
Dakhav had become fossilized : and in the uncritical search which was made for the 
location of Chera, it may be that the name of the district of Salem, of which *' Chelam " is 
the 'nunil transliteration, suggested its location there through the similarity of the sonnd of 
the two names. 

Since my '* Sketch " was printed, Bishop Caldwell's ** History of Tinnevelly " has been 
published. The controverted subject of the identity of Kongu and Chera, on which 
Dr. Caldwell's views have been referred to in that '* Sketch," * is not adverted to in his 
more recent work. On the other hand, the dassieal TamiJ stanzas defining the boundaries 



1 See vol. i. 12, note 6, of this Manual. 

• Twenty-five times. • Viz., page 7, lines 2 and 80. 

• Note 6 on page 12 of the first volume of this Manual will now need to be modified, as 
I have there erroneously assumed that Mr. Dowson found the name '* Chera'* in the t^uis- 
lation. 

• Vol. i. 16 of this Manual. 
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of the Tu^ijhy Gho}a, and Ohera kiiigdomB, reoeiTO here ^ their tme interpretation, Shen- 
kotta,' near Tenkad and CoartaUnm in the Tinnevelly District, being made the eastern* 
moet town of Ghent according to the statement of those ancient Tamil yersee. 



^ Caldwell's Sittoiy of TimuviUy, pp. 24 to 26. 

' Bidu>p Sargent thus describes its position in the Matkras Chmreh MUtionary Btoord for 
September 1881, page 260 : — <* In the bend of the mountains here [i.#., near Coortallnm] 
a basin is formed in which lies a beautiful strip of land belonging to the Travancore 
Govenmient. The taluk town Shenkotta lies in the middle, about 2| miles north-west 
from Gourtallum. * * 
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